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the bullet, or the quantity of powder used, or 
both. If the wire wound bullet you think of 
using is of the same weight as the factory bullet, 
you would gain nothing in the way of diminished 
recoil, although certain other advantages are 
claimed for the wire wound bullet. The .35 
cartridge is regularly loaded with a 250-grain bul- 
let, but as the .35 W. C. F. is rifled with a 12-inch 
twist, bullets varying somewhat in weight and 
temper may be used and good accurate work 
may be done with light properly tempered or 
copper gas check protected bullets with properly 
proportioned charges of smokeless powder. 
The powder regularly used in the factory loads 
is W. A. .30 caliber, but being a slow burning 
dense powder is not suitable for reduced loads. 
The DuPont Lightning in proper proportions 
is a fine powder for mid-range loads and when 
copper gas checks are used, a good hunting 
load may be developed. 

I am of the opinion that something other than 
the Ideal gas checks, or alloy bullets caused 
your shots to scatter. Try a few grains less 
powder. 34 grains of Lightning is rather a 
strenuous load, but not too much if a bullet of 
correct weight is used with it. For full loads 
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with the regular metal case bullet, 45 grains of 
weight of W. A. .30 caliber powder is recom- 
mended. For mid-range loads with Ideal alloy 
gas check protected bullet, 34 grains by weight, 
or less of the Lightning brand of powder, or 
12 to 14 grains by weight of “Sharpshooter” 
powder with alloy copper cup base bullets. 

There are many other combinations that may 
be worked out that will give excellent results, 
but great care should be exercised in working 
up suitable loads. Increase the powder charge 
half a grain at a time and watch the primers 
closely for signs of flattening back, and stop 
short of that point.—R. A. K.] 


ANSWERS MOUNTAINEER 


Epiror Gun DEPARTMENT: In answer to 
Mountaineer on page 385 October Outer’s, I 
would say that the Remington Arms Company 
for some time advertised a bolt action sporting 
rifle to take most of the old large caliber car- 
tridges and the .30-4o U.S. Government, and I 
think a few other H. V. loads. Yours, 

GEO. G. HASKINS. 


The Duffle Bag 


HANDSOME TACKLE CATALOG 


W. J. Jamison, 2751 Polk street, Chicago, 
one of the best known tackle manufacturers in 
the country, has issued a very handsome catalog 
in colors, showing his complete line of bait, 
which includes many new and practical lures for 
the fisherman. Mr. Jamison has built up a 
remarkable business, which speaks highly for 
the merit of his goods. Being a practical 
fisherman and bait caster, he is naturally in the 
position to meet the requirements of the amateur 
as well as the professional. His very interesting 
catalog will be sent to any one upon request. 
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A GOOSE DECOY 


The advertising pages shows a new de- 
coy, {which ,is ybeing {manufactured by E. J. 
Davis, 1443 Hill, Boulder, Colo., and which 
should prove very effective in the decoying of 
geese. This decoy is unlike others, being manu- 
factured and it would be well for those interested 
in goose shooting to send for a descriptive 
circular, which will give full particulars regard- 





ing Mr. Davis’ new invention. We are given 
to understand that they are very light and com- 
pact, making them easy to handle. 


LARGE ORDER FOR LAUNCHES 


News comes from South America of a distinct 
increase in motor boating interest this season. 
It is asserted both by returning travelers and in 
correspondence from principal water points of 
the southern continent that the launch will 
afford one of the most popular sports in the 
coming months. The Michigan Steel Boat 
Company of Detroit is filling an order for 200 
18-foot steel launches from Buenos Ayres, 
Argentine Republic—which they claim is the 
largest single order for launches ever placed 
with a factory. The shipment made fiity com- 
plete carloads with a valuation of $50,000. 
Twenty of the boats have been shipped, and the 
rest of the 200 are expected to go forward in 
the next 30 days. Each of these boats is com- 
plete with a 34 horse power Detroit, two-cycle, 
reversible engine, including all ro11 improve- 
ments. They are fitted with the Detroit patent 
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Foot Pounds—Its Meaning 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The following 
query has been received from Mr. J. N. 
Votaw of Beaumont, Texas, and as my an- 
Swer thereto may be of interest generally 
to the readers of Outdoor Life I send both 
the question and answer for publication: 

What original force is employed in the 
production of a “foot-pound?” The force ex- 
erted by the explosion of the various rifle 
cartridge is represented in “foot-pounds.” I 
have propounded this question to numerous 
Sportsmen, none of whom knew what is un- 
derstood by the term. 

Webster’s definition reflects no light 
whatever. To say that “a force that will 
raise one pound a foot high” is a foot-pound 
without limiting the time in which the force 
must be applied, is not a measure of power 
at all. Any appreciable force May be so ap- 
plied as to raise any given weight a foot 
high if applied a sufficient length of time, 
provided the force applied is sufficient to 
first overcome the friction necessitated by 
the appliance used. The above definition is 
not rendered more comprehensive by further 
Stating that the weight must be sustained 
at the elevation of one foot for the period 
of one second. 

J. N. VOTAW. 





Answer.—To which I reply that Mr. Votaw 
will find a full answer to his inquiry in any 
Standard work on physics. To explain in 
detail his errors in conception on which he 
bases his question would take more space 
than you can spare. In a few words, how- 
ever, he confuses the ideas of “foree,” 
“power,” “energy,” “measurement,” ete., 
and also apparently assumes that there is 
some absolute starting point in science (or 
any other form of thought or reasoning) 
when there is none, All knowledge is only 


comparative, and expressable merely jin 
terms that run inacircle. Thus: To define 
A we compare it with B and C: to define 
B we compare it with A and C: and to de- 
fine C we compare it with A and B. To 
get a standard, like X, outside of A, B and 
C with which to compare all three is im- 
possible. Just as no word in any language 
has an exact meaning but varies in mean- 
ing In every sentence depending on what 
words are used with it, so every definition 
in science, law, medicine, religion or any- 
thing else depends on some other definition. 


-In geometry, for instance, we start with 


certain assumptions, that “a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points,” 
for instance. This may or may nol be true, 
but as we cannot have any absolute stand- 
ard in nature we manufacture one in this 
case. Hence every assertion in geometry is 
to this extent a mere assumption, a guess 
if you prefer the word, as they all are based 
on some original assumption, as just quoted. 
“Give me a place to stand and I will move 
the earth,” is as true mentally as physically. 
All legal definitions and reasoning are more 
or less inexact, because the very words to 
express them are never exact in meaning, 
and the most fundamental conceptions and 
“facts” (7?) of life are not absolute (that is, 
exact), but only comparative. I mention all 
this because so many, the large majority, of 
minds seek to find something sure to stand 
on from which to think, or reason, and are 
at sea when they come to know that there 
is no such standpoint, either mentally or 
physically, 

So in this case. There is no such thing 
as an “original force.” Energy is a “thing” 
in its way, just as is matter, and no man 
can define either, or even make an accepta- 
ble guess as to what they are. Just as snow, 
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ice, slush, water and steam are various 
forms of one form of matter, (H,O) as en- 
ergy takes various forms yet is ever the 
same old energy, a sort of “intangible H,O,” 
if I may use the term, 

“Foot-pounds” have nothing to do with 
“time.’ When we reauire so many foot- 
pounds, that is, so much energy in a certain 
time, we have the idea of “power.” In other 
words “power” is so much “force” in so 
much “time.” Mr. Votaw has compared the 
ideas, unconsciously, of “foot-pounds” and 
“horse power.” <A “foot-pound” has no more 
to do with “time” than a “foot rule,” i. e., 
one-third of a yardstick. It takes 100 “foot- 
pounds” to do a certain piece of work and 
100 “foot rules,” placed end to end, to 
equal one-third of a 100 yards. No idea of 
“time” is considered in either case. 

So when Mr. Votaw says above, “To say 
that ‘a force that will raise one pound a foot 
high’ is a foot-pound, without limiting the 
time in which the force must be applied, 
is not a measure of power at all,” he is 
talking about two entirely different things 
in the same sentence, because “force” and 
“nower” are by no means the same thing. 
A “foot-pound,” in other words, is a measure 
of “force” but not of “power.” In other 
words again, “3,300 foot-pounds of force 
used for one minute of time equals one 
horse power.” Or to express the same thing 
another way: “That amount of energy 
needed to lift one pound of matter through 
3,300 feet of space in one minute of time 
we call one horse power.” 

A “pound” of matter, of course, is not 
measured and to us by nature it is only a 
certain amount of matter selected accord- 
ing to the action of gravitation that men 
take as a unit, a measure, just like a “cent” 
or a “presidential term.” One could just as 
well express the striking energy of a bullet 
in other terms than “foot,"’ “pound,” etc., 
but it would not be so convenient. Although 
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rather amusing at first glance the follow- 
ing definition of the striking force of a bul- 
let-—as a fist or a foot-toe—is just as cor- 
rect as the conventional one in common use. 
Thus: “The amount of energy exerted by 
Jone’s rifle on a tree at the far side of his 
cow lot when Jones shoots from his well 
curb is the same amount of energy as is 
exerted when his bay mule kicks the side 
of the stall three times, or when Jones’ boy 
carries fifty-four hods of coal up to the back 
bedroom, or when the flock of nine Mallard 
ducks fly up from the lake nine times as 
high as Smith’s barn.” Now this is a meas- 
ure of “force” or energy only. If Jones’ boy 
wants to do as much “work,” that is, exert 
as much “power” as-the bay mule does, then 
he must get the fifty-four hods of coal up 
stairs in the time it would take the mule to 
make 170 kicks, for instance. “Mule kicks,” 
if regular, would be just as good a meas- 
ure of time as “watch ticks.” In a word, 
and to end this already too long reply to 
the above question: Mr. Votaw’s troubles 
are due to a confusion of terms. An hour's 
study of the essentials of physics will 
straighten the matter out for him. 

“Force,” “power,” “work,” “energy,” ete. 
are by no means the same thing, though ex- 
pressable in terms of each other. A “chest- 
nut horse” and a “horse chestnut” are alike 
in some things but far from being the same 
thine, or anywhere near the same thing. 

The question Mr. Votaw has asked so 
many of his friends does not ask any ques- 
tion at all, hence is not answerable any 
more than Is the question, “What original 
land is employed in the production of an 
acre?” An acre is only a measurement of 
land, has nothing whatever to do with the 
land itself, and it is impossible to produce 
an acre. Now a “foot-pound” is to energy 
about what an “acre” is to matter, merely 
a unit of measurement irrespective of time. 

Oregon, CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Performances of the .30 Rimless 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having in view a 
trip to Alaska after large game, I bought a 
.20 U. S, Rimless to use on my hunting trips 
last fal] to try it out and see how we would 
Agree, 


I was surprised at its work. In one case, 
I shot a deer weighing possibly 130 pounds. 
The deer was standing a little quartering 
towards me, and the bullet entered the neck, 
just forward of the left shoulder, passed 
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through the neck and broke the shoulder 
blade of the right shoulder and lodged 
against the skin, where I found it almost 
entirely disintegrated. There was only a 
Small piece of the base intact with a thin 
sliver of the bullet adhering to it. I found 
the rest of the bullet in little pieces from the 
size of a pin-head up to about 4 or 5 times’ 
that size, scattered throughout its path. I 
had expected the bullet to pass through such 
a deer in any direction and then go through 
a tree or two, and then some. 

I next tried it against an old .30-30 which 
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has seen hard use and is old and battle- 
scarred, and the results were startling. I 
shot them side by side several times into a 
fir and a cedar tree and there was only 
%4"" difference, in all-cases in favor of the 
20 U. S. Rimless, 

This does not look very encouraging for 
the large bears of Alaska as the .30-30 with 
its greater number of shots would be prac: 
tically as formidable a weapon as the other. 
The ammunition I used was Winchester soft- 
point. IRVING T. ALVORD. 

Washington. 


Upsetting of Bullets With Smokeless Powder 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Answering Mr. 
Mark 8. Nye, relative to my criticism of Mr. 
Stanbra, a previously written letter, which 
will appear perhaps with this, will explain 
my criticism of the previous original ar- 
ticle, and I think I stated my belief that 
Mr. Stanbra and I would fet along together 
first rate. If Mr. Stanbra had Stated the 
possibility of a bullet or lead slug to remove 
& broken shel! in the barrel, it would be 
clear, but a “tight fitting metal plug” leaves 
lots of room for experiment, As to the wad 
question, Mr. Nye furnishes another key in 
that he suggests that “wad” was to be “in- 
terpreted” lubrication, while the average 
reader, from the mention of heat, pressures 
and twist, would understand that to mean 
a wad for protection of the base of the bul- 
let from fusion. 


Now about upsetting of bullets with 
smokeless powder—‘way down in your 
heart,” or mine, there might be such a sus- 
picion, but actual demonstration does not 
show it to any sufficient extent, and the fact 
that a loose bullet, or bullet just the di- 
ameter of the bore, will work perfectly with 
black powder, where it will not work at all 
with smokeless, I have shot a combination 
bullet (hard point and soft base), where the 
front of the bullet rode the lands, and the 
rear was just large enough to fill the bore 
to the bottom, the bullet being practically 
a taper plug, and when recovered after fir- 
ing, the bullet would be set up to full di- 
ameter of the grooves for the whole length 
of the soft lead, to the juncture of the alloy. 
This same bullet with smokeless powder 


could not be kept in a ten-acre lot—the 
powder would not always burn completely, 
and the ignition was very irregular. An al- 
loy bullet cast in this same mould, and 
Swaged up to about .002 over size, and 
fired into water, showed no upsetting or dis- 
tortion along its length and was accurate. 
The Ideal Hand Book is one continuous ar- 
ticle on getting alloy bullets for smokeless 
powders large enough to fit tightly, and the 
simple trial of the same bullet with black 
and smokeless powders will convince any- 
one, providing that bullet is the size of the 
barrel and used soft. 


Mr. Nye does not take into consideration 
the fundamental principle of smokeless pow- 
ders in that the combustion is relatively 
slow at beginning and increases with the re- 
sistance offered by the bullet in the barrel. 
The initial start of the bullet is in the form 
of a push—pretty brisk we will admit, but 
moderate enough so that the bullet starts 
somewhat slower, and its inertia does not 
play the part that it does under the quick, 
sharp blow of black powder. Beside this, 
black powder develops its full pressure in 
the first eight to twelve inches of the bar- 
rel, where smokeless powder in a properly 
developed charge exerts its pressure the 
entire length of the barrel. Mr. Nye as- 
sumes that a bullet traveling 2,050 ft. sec. 
from a two-foot barrel, when it would seem 
that it does not reach this speed until the 
instant of leaving the muzzle, due to the 
fact of its starting slowly (comparatively) 
and increasing In velocity until it leaves the 
muzzle. A lead bullet plays a parallel part 
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to a small boy taking a “belly-whopper” In 
swimming—it makes a difference how se- 
vere the blow is. So that failure after fail- 
ure with ordinary fitting bullets makes me 
think “way down in my heart” that there 
Is no upsetting to smokeless powder. This 
does not apply to the shotgun dense variety 
or the finer grain rifle powders in quick 
twist guns, I was experimenting with a 
6 mm. (.236). caliber rifle a short time ago, 
and was using one of the quicker burning 
powders, when a charge of 5 grains blew 
the head of the shell off, the bullet going 
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only about three inches into the barrel, and 
the gun opened like a cold bottle of Mumm’s 
Extra. In a larger charge, the bullet left 
the gun all right, but the base of the shell 
was punctured and the brass fused as with 
a blow-pipe, and the bolt and chamber 


» plated with dull brass. This happened while 


developing a high velocity charge with a 
bullet of my own make, weighng about 90 
erains, This gun has a large powder cham- 
ber, bottle-necked, and 74-inch twist, so 
that it is sensitive to changes in powder or 
charges. 


New York, H. B. JOHNSON. 


Information for “Booster” 


Under “Arms and Ammunition” in De- 
cember Outdoor Life I see where “Booster” 
of “Tilinoy” wants a .38-55 that will kill 
something big. If he is dissatisfied with the 
high-power U. M. C. factory load, I would 
suggest that he use Ideal bullet 375296 with 
gas cap sized to .3878 Ideal bullet sizer; 25 
ers. Laflin & Rand Lightning and a bullet 
made of about 85% lead and 15% armature 
babbit, using beeswax, parrifin and vaseline, 
equal parts, with small part of graphite 
powder, for lubricant. He says the Winches- 
ter company do not make their .38-55 rifles 
of special smokeless steel, I understand that 
the “Special Smokeless Steel” is nothing 


more than nickel steel. Sheard’s September 
list prices the .38-55 with nickel steel bar- 
rel and I myself have a Winchester model 
94, 24" round nickel steel barrel. 35-55, and 
she is a dandy—fitted with Lyman rear and 
combination front sight. In reloading and 
loading new shells I use the Winchester out- 
fit and find it entirely satisfactory. It is im- 
possible to have a bent shell with this out- 
fit, as the chamber of the loading tool fits the 
shell so snugly that it acts as a resizing tool 
also. I have tried to get the Ideal company 
to make a loading chamber to fit the shell 
closely but they think they know better. 

W. H. BANES. 


For the Acquisition of a National Rifle Range 


In the report of Lieut. Col. Robert EK. 
Evans, of the army general staff, executive 
officer of the national rifle matches of 1908, 
there is much of interest to all concerned 
in this national sport. Col. Evans has for 
two years been in charge of these great 
events and will probably be selected as the 
executive officer for 1909, which promises 
to be the greatest shooting year this coun- 
try has ever seen, 

Prominent among his recommendations 
is one for the acquiring of a national rifle 
range. This country is one of the few, per- 
haps the only one using high-power rifles 
as means of defense and offense, which does 
not possess what might be termed in the 
true sense of the word, a national rifle 
range. The army, it is true, has several 
more or less adequate, but none of them 


ean touch in extent or equipment the great 
navy range at Guantanamo. Several of the 
states have ranges worthy of the name, as 
that of New Jersey at Sea Girt and that of 
Ohio at Camp Perry, But when the United 
States government holds its annual matches 
for the army, navy, marine corps and na 
tional guard, the only sporting contest un- 
der the auspices of the government and the 
greatest interstate sporting event of the 
year, it is compelled to borrow the use of a 
rifle range from one of the states. Col. 
Evans recommends that a national range be 
acquired immediately and suggests the pur- 
chase of the Camp Perry range, “for the 
reason that it is believed not to be in keep- 
ing with the dignity of the United States 
to be under obligations to a state for the 
loan of a range for a great national event 














under the management of the general gov- 
ernment.” 

He urges that the national range should 
be large enough to accommodate all teams 
having the privilege of competing, and sug- 
gests sixty targets in a bank at short, mid 
and long ranges, with sufficient intervals be- 
tween to admit of simultaneous firing on 
two adjoining ranges. He recommends 
eventually a range sufficiently large to per- 
mit of field firing under service conditions, 
being at least five miles square. Such a 
tract would comprise twenty-five square 
miles or 16,000 acres and Col. Evans men- 
tions the fact that Germany with an area 
less than that of Texas, maintains twenty 
such ranges designed to fulfili the condi- 
tions of having each dimension greater than 
the range of the rifle. 

“The time is now ripe,” says Col. Evans, 
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“when the government should acquire such 
ranges and institute matches under service 
conditions, for the purpose of practically 
demonstrating the difference between range 
firing at known distances and under arti. 
ficial conditions—all favorable, and firing at 
unknown distances under service condi- 
tions.” 

Continuing, Col. Evans points out that at 
the last match there were present for duty 
in manning the range no less than 170 of- 
ficers and 859 enlisted men, and the an- 
omalous situation is presented “in which the 
state of Ohio owns a fine range but has not 
the necessary officers and men to man it, 
and on the other hand, the general govern- 
ment has the officers and men, but does not 
own a creditable rifle range on the entire 
Atlantic slope, and finds it more difficult 
from year to year to acquire suitable sites 
for them,” ‘ 


The Various Modes of Rifling 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer would 
like to inquire of some of your correspond- 
ents what their views are upon the proper 
method of rifling barrels, There exist such 
wide differences in the methods of the sev- 
eral manufacturers that they cannot all be 
right. It would seem that a factor so vital 
to the accuracy, shooting power and wear 
of a barrel ought to have been settled long 
ago upon a more uniform basis. Some dis- 
cussion of the proper twist for various car- 
tridges has appeared in your columns, but if 
there has been anything about the other 
details of rifling it has escaped my notice. 

To illustrate the wide differences in 
methods that now prevail: My .30-40 1895 
Winchester repeating rifle has six grooves, 
eut quite deeply, probably .004" or .005”. 
The lands are rather wide in proportion to 
the grooves. Edges sharp and no throating 
of Jands ahead of the chamber, The .30-30 
1899 Model Savage is cut with the same 
number of grooves, but with considerably 
narrower lands. The barrel seems more 
highly polished than the Winchester. I 
have also an §-mm.-Sauer-Mauser, cut with 
four wide grooves and narrow lands, The 
grooves are quite shallow, with rounded 
corners, and the barrel is throated or 
reamed out for a short distance ahead of 


the chamber. This barrel is very finely pol- 
ished, and so far as tested, shoots more ac- 
curately than either of the two barrels men- 
tioned. 

By reference to the Stevens-Pope cata- 
log, it will be seen that H. M. Pope's sys- 
tem calls for elght wide grooves, with 
rounded corners and a depth at corners of 
about .004", The new Springfield has four 
grooves, .004" deep and .1767" wide. The 
width of the lands is .0589. Upon what ex- 
periments the adoption of this method rests 
I am not informed, but the accuracy of this 
rifle of course is very great. 

Diseclaiming any experience or practical 
knowledge upon the subject, the following 
deductions strike me as well founded from 
a purely theoretical standpoint: 

1. The object of rifling being merely to 
give sufficient spin to the bullet to keep it 
point on, it would seem that the rifling 
should nrt cut into the bullet more than 
enough to keep it from stripping. 

2. Wide and shallow grooves, with 
rounded corners, are more easily cleaned 
and will be less subject to metallic fouling 
than narrow and deep grooves with sharp 
corrers. 

3. Narrow-lands would wear out sooner 
than wide ones, 
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4. The wide grooves with comparative- 
ly narrow lands, not cutting deeply into the 
metallic envelope of the bullet, would seem 
more likely to be filled out so as to prevent 
gas cutting, 

b. If the lands cut into bullet unneces- 
sarily deep, its flight would be impaired. 


“— 


As to the effect of throating, which is 
done in high class foreign rifles, 1 am able 
to offer no suggestions. Actual practice 
should have demonstrated the superiority 
of one method over others, and the writer 
begs to ask for light upon this very import- 
ant subject. . 

-lowa,-—_— ——— —— —— = 





A Suggestion for a Revolving Target 


. Editor Outdoor Life:—Herewith is a 
rawing of a revolving target which J have 
ad a machinist make for me after my de- 
gens. If there is anything like it on the 
arket, I am not aware of 

I have used this one 
ree years with entire 

-‘isfaction. 


bullseye is made of 7-16" 
steel plate, 10” in diam- 
eter. H is an adjusting 
balancing weight with 
set screw. By lowering 
this weight to just the 
right place, the target will 
always stand plumb. There 
is a trigger at K to keep 
the target from revolving 
the wrong way in case a 
low shot should strike the 
bar P. It also allows the 
target to revolve, but pre 
vents it from swinging. 
This target will stand 
shooting at the base plate 
with a low-power .32-40 
rifle, or any charge smaill- 
er, at a distance of 150 
yards or more. For a more 
powerful load I would ad- 
vise using a paper target 
attached to-a board. Use 
a board about 16” wide. 
Naileachend of the boards 
to a post set firmly in the 
ground. Place revolving 
target behind and in line 
with paper target, leav- 
ing room for target to revolve without rod P 
striking the board. Paint the back of the 
steel target red, then when it revolves it can 
be plainly seen under the board, if it has 
been placed the proper height from the 
ground. The power of rifie used should gov- 
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ern the thickness of plank in front of the 
target. 

This target, used without plank at 150 
yards, will generally revolve three times 
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when hit near the upper edge, using the 
.82-40 rifle; it usually revolves twice if hit 
near the center, and only once if hit near 
the lower edge of the plate. The bearings 
must be made to work with as little friction 
as possible, and kept well oiled. 
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This device will be found handy for the 
rifleman who likes to “blaze away” for prac- 
tice, as he is not obliged to walk 300 to 500 
yards every few shots to learn whether or 
not he is keeping within the bullseye. If 
this target were made with 4” or 5” bulils- 











practice at 100 to 150 yards with a 








light rifle like the .25-20, it would be much 
lighter and of course would revolve much 
easier, 

I have no patent on this device, I give 
it to brother riflemen for what it is worth. 
If some one can improve the idea, I hope it 
will be made known through Outdoor Life, 


—_ = = ms a EEE 


B. B. MONG._.. 


A List of Automatic Arms 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Ashley A. 
Haines has asked me to send you a list of 
automatic arms. As far as I know, they are 
as follows: 

Rifles—Remington, 
(experimental), Mauser. 

Pistols—Clement, Savage, Luger, Colt, 


Winchester, Sauer 


Some Notes on the .30-40. 


There are undoubtedly a great many rifle- 
men who own .30-40 Winchesters with a 
bore measuring .310". As the use of the reg- 
ular factory ammunition, which contains bul- 
lets measuring only .307” to .308", is not 
conducive to a long life in the barrel and 
to good accuracy, I thought it might inter- 
est some to know how this can be overcome. 
I have such a rifle with a bore which meas- 
ures .310’ and have done quite a bit of 
experimenting to find an accurate big game 
load. 

I first tried reloading with U. M. C. shells, 
No. 9 non-mercuric primers, and the U, M. 
C. .808 British soft-point .215-gr. bullet. I 
use an Ideal powder measure No. 5 and 
Ideal No. 3, tools. Shells were sized to hold 
bullets friction-tight without crimp; Ideal 
measure set at 41 gers. black powder (meas- 
ure) or 34 gers. (weight) Lafiin & Rand “W. 
A. .80 caliber” powder, After a few rounds 
were fired I found the pressures excessive 
as some of the primers burst, so I quit using 
that bullet, This batch of U, M, C. .303 Brit- 
ish bullets measurer .313" and was un- 
doubtedly too large a M. C. bullet for use 
in a .310” barrel, 

Winchester .303 British soft-point bul- 
lets were next tried and were found to 
measure .311” to .312”. Thirty-five grs. 
weight “W. A. .30 cal.” powder (42 gers, Ideal 
black powder measure) gave the best ac- 
curary with this bullet and was far ahead of 
factory ammunition. 


Mauser, Sauer, Mors, Webley (revolver), 
Borchardt (discontinued.) 

There may be some others that I do not 
know of. You might find out from Mr, R. 
A. Kane if my list is correct or not and if 
there are any more not mentioned here, 

New Mexico, L. A, DANSE. 


I then tried U. M. C. 195-gr. .303 Savage 
soft-point bullets and with 35 gers. weight 
“WW, A.” powder the accuracy was the best 
of any, using Winchester shells and No. 9 
non-mercuric primers in reloading. This load 
gives about 2100 ft. sec, velocity and the 
recoil and “flip’’ are greatly reduced. The 
superior accuracy of this load over the reg- 
ular factory soft-polnt hunting ammunition 
Is undoubtedly due to the bullets fitting gas 
tight and being more correctly centered. To 
get the greatest accuracy it is necessary to 
weigh the charges on a reliable scale. I 
used this Savage bullet combination on deer 
last fall and the killing power was very 
satisfactory inded. I believe that the 1%b- 
gr. Savage .303 cal. bullet would mush- 
room too much on game larger than deer, 
although I have not had the pleasure of 
proving this. 

I now wanted a grouse load that would 
take the same sight adjustment as the big 
game load. The U. M. C. .303 Savage 100- 
gr, miniature M. C. bullet, which measures 
211", gave these results with a charge of 
9 grs, weight “Unique.” This load is quite 
accurate and there is no leading of the bar- 
rel, although I don't know as it would be ac- 
curate in every -barrel. The Ideal bullets 
No. 308284 and 308241 sized .311” give very 
satisfactory results also, I find Winchester 
30-40 shells better to reload than U. M. C.’s 
on account of being made of a trifle thicker 
metal. 
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I am very glad that the Winchester com- 
pany are now boring their .30-40 barrels the 
correct government size—.305". I sincerely 
hope that they will bore all their barrels (at 
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least the most popular calibers) so that they 
will be %4 thousandth Inch smaller than the 
soft-point bullets. 


Nebraska. GROVER SHARP. 


A Friend of the ’03 Rimless 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the 
February issue that W. C. P. of Pennsyl- 
vania takes exception to my statements in 
regard to bolt-action guns for sporting pur- 
poses, and wonders if I have ever seen the 


new Springfield, and I want to say that I 


have seen it in use on the Wyoming rifie 
range and have no fault to find with it when 
used for the purpose for which it was made 
—that is, a strictly military arm, 

I have not attempted to go into the mer- 
its of any of the military or target rifles 
when used for military or target purposes, 
but on the contrary took up the discussion 
of guns and ammunition for the benefit of 
inguiring novices, so many of whom are ask- 
ing for information that is, or seems to be, 
hard to get, and because so much that pur- 
ports to be expert information is confusing 
and detrimental to the inquirer. 

However, since W. C, P. has raised the 
question of the new Springfield, I will give 
my opinion of the cartridze (my views on 
the bolt-action still stand as previously ex- 
pressed), which is that the '03 rimless has 
no peer as a cartridge when used in a sport- 
ing rifle like the Winchester people put it 
into. Some may and do prefer the 405 and 
the .85 Winchester and the .35 Remington 
automatic. but the *03 figures out more de- 
sirable for me when I compare speed, en- 
ergy, accuracy and ease of manipulation, 
as well as comfort in handling. This latter 
point is, I think, one to which Lieut. Whelen 
objects, claiming that the box magazine is 
in the way when carrying the arm on the 
shoulder, but I find it quite comfortable for 
either shoulder, which is more than I can 
say for any military rifle I ever saw, es- 


pecially so as regards those with a bolt-ac- 
tion. As to the accuracy of our American 
rifles I find without exception that they 
shoot more accurately than I can hold them, 
which I have no doubt is the experience of 
most of the sportsmen the country over, and 
I think our brother from Pennsylvania will 
find it the same if he will take the trouble 
to enquire, Furthermore, I have my doubts 
whether W. C, P. belongs to the class of 
hunters for whose benefit I offered my criti- 
cisms. From his brief remarks I judge him 
to be one of the target hunters, and if such 
is the case he has chosen the proper arm, 
ag near as I am capable of judging that 
department, 

I am now using a .25-35 carbine for a 
saddle gun and have had better success on 
deer with this caliber than with any I ever 
used, though the .33 suits me very well as 
a big game gun, yet I think for real heavy 
execution—the maximum of power with the 
minimum of objectionable features—the 
rimless has the advantage by several points. 

I also notice in the same issue that Dr 
Hugh Schlusser of Illinois expounds some 
of the same ideas, in different form and ° 
language, that I attempted to illustrated in 
one of my former articles, and I want to 
thank him for his timely assistance on a 
question involving so many and varied 
tastes and opinions. If it were a question 
of strictly target shooting I would not at- 
tempt to criticise some of the opinions ex- 
pressed in your gun and ammunition depart- 
ment, but the field and the target range are 
vastly different propositions, all argument 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Wyoming. W. G. BUEHNER (Bill.) 


A “Mixture” Recommended for the .32-20 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having been an 
interested reader and subscriber to your 
magazine for some time, I am taking the 
liberty of writing to you in a sort of “rec- 
ommendation spirit” in regard to a cartridge 


which has falien into apparent oblivion as a 
rifle cartridge. 

The writer has owned several rifles, but 
owing to the great population in this coun- 
try, he finally settled on a .22-20 Winchester 














‘92 model as the best for all purposes here, 
as he wished a light gun of a range of not 
more than 200 yards, and still heavy enough 
that it wouldn't be necessary to shoot twice 
to kill an old fox, squirrel or a groundhog. 
The rifle is a plain solid gun, but with half 
Magazine, as that feature makes a better 
looking, better balancing gun that with full 
magazine, 

Finding that the regular black powder 
load is dirty and when buying new each 
time costs like the mischief, the writer pur- 
chased the Ideal tools and some No, 1 Du- 
Pont smokeless—but the No. 1 DuPont 
when used in the small charges as the man- 
ufacturer directs, without priming with a 
quicker powder, will cause a drop in the bul- 
let of at least one inch lower in 50 feet than 
the black powder load, and at longer ranges 
the difference is still more appreciable, By 
accident the writer mixed some black pow- 
der with the No. 1 DuPont, obtaining a mix- 
ture of 5 parts DuPont to 1 of black, and 
the mixture when loaded in the cartridge 
under compression, making a bulk equal to 
about 22 or 23 grains of black powder, gave 
much better results than the black powder 
cartridge at all ranges, being capable of 
gold dollar groups at 50 feet, and would 
shoot as well and use the same sight eleva- 
tion as the high velocity cartridge at the 
longer ranges; at the same time there was 
but little fouling although I used lead bul- 
lets, and the gun could be fired fifty times 
with accuracy before any cleaning was nec- 
essary. 

Still not being convinced that it was the 
best possible mixture for the purpose, I[ did 
some more experimenting, watching the 
primers very carefully for signs of excessive 
breech pressures, and now am using a mix- 
ture that gives exceedingly high velocity in 
the full charges (exceeding the high velo- 
city factory load) and quick enough to give 
fine results at 50 or 100 feet, and with full 
load at 300 to 400 yards, or about double 
the range of the black powder load, and as 
the twist is slow, one in 20", it is possible 
to use pure lead bullets and still not lead 
the rifling. The mixture is as follows: In 
twenty parts, 12 parts DuPont No. 1, 4 parts 
Laflin & Rand “W. A.,” 3 parts “Bullseye,” 
and 1 part black, or no black at all if de- 
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sired. With a bullet of genuine babbitt 
metal, the full load will give a penetration 
of 5346" in seasoned locust, and I have tested 
at 30 feet, and shot clean cut holes through 
14" to 3-16” steel plates. 

This mixture might be very, very dan- 
gerous in a larger cartridge, such as the 
38-55, as I have no way of estimating or 
figuring breech-pressures, and [ suspect that 
Dr. Hudson would have a “Linkletter fit” 
should anyone advise the use of anything 
like a full charge of such stuff in a large 
eartridge. I do know that a black powder 
measure of about 12 to 14 grs. bulk of the 
mixture gives most excellent results as full 
load in my 8S. & W. .88 Special target re- 
volver, 


Now, to come to the reason for which I 
am writing this letter. Your magazine has 
been consistently advocating the use of the 
25-20 for the same purpose for which I use 
the .32-20, and I wished to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that there was another car- 
tridge as good if not better. Considering 
that the shooter can change the powder load 
to suit any purpose, ranging in power from 
the least to that of the .32-40 black (the 
straight shell on the inside makes that pos- 
sible), and accuracy equal to the best that 
most of us amateurs could do with the finest 
(as I think the fault would lie with the 
shooter, not the gun), I cannot see why peo- 
ple are abandoning the .32-20 for the .25-20. 
It is true that the variation possible in. bul- 
let weights in the .25-20 cannot be obtained 
in the .32-20, but the powder charges can 
be varied, and, if desired, charges can be 
used to good advantage, which would strip 
the hardest alloy .25-20 bullet. Anyway, a 
variation in bullet weights necessitates 
either a perfection mold or several molds, 
and a corresponding change in the loading 
tool, 

The .32-20 can be reloaded more easily 
and just as cheaply as the .25-20 and are 
less liable to breakage, lasting longer than 
is possible with the .25-20 owing to the fact 
that the shell is straight inside, it being the 
heavy brass only that makes the bottle-neck 
in the .32-20. Another point is that the .32-20 


‘is much more easily cleaned than the .25-20. 


The .25-20 are just as costly as the 32-20 
although smaller, and do not have the power 
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where power is desired, and as far as I can 
learn the load that I use will equal the .25-20 
in accuracy at any range. The full load of 
the mixture will give a velocity much in ex- 
cess of that of the U. M, C. high-velocity 
metal-patched cartridge, which is catalogued 
at about 1,600 ft. sec, The writer is of the 
opinion that the velocity obtained is possi- 
bly in the neighborhood of 1,800 ft. sec., and 
cast bullets still give the best possible re- 
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sults, there being no gas cutting noticeable 
on the base of the bullets. 

I now have a rifle which may be used 
in the backyard or to take a long shot at 
ducks on the river at 300-400 yards range. 

Kindly remember this rather lengthy and 
verbose communication, when next recom- 
mending the .25-20, but we hope that there 
will be no offense taken when so remember- 
ing. J. M. P. 

Ohio, 


A Graceful Acknowledgement of a Courteous Criticism 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The criticism of a 
remark of mine in a letter to Mr. Haines, 
published in December issue, page 692, 
about a bullet shooting right or left accord- 
ing as it was fired north or south, is correct. 
The criticism is on page 189, February is- 
sue, and signed by Mr. B. J, Randolph of 
Montana. Mr. Randolph is right and I was 
wrong. But thereby hangs a tale that 
runneth thus: 

The letter (signed “Grizzly"”) I wrote to 
Mr, Haines personally about the probable 
cause of a light load shooting higher than 
a heavy load in some experiments Mr. 
Haines was making with a .30-40 rifle. The 
letter was not intended for publication and 
was written hurriedly. Mr. McGuire, ye edi- 
tor, wrote me and asked permission to pub- 
lish the letter, to which I readily consented. 
But after the letter-was in the mails I hap- 
pened to remember that I had made a mis- 
take in that paragraph about the revolution 
of the earth affecting the flight of a bullet 
and I at once wrote asking that it be cut 
out, as it was incorrect and that later I 
would take up the subject more in full. Mr. 
McGuire evidently forgot to blue-pencil the 
paragraph and it came out, Being in the 
writing and editing game myself I readily 
forgave my brother editor his oversicht, as 
I have been guilty of far worse. Later, in 
the January issue, under the title of “The 
“Flight of a Bullet” I touched the subject 
with more care, and exactly as has Mr. Ran- 
dolph, 

“Grizzly” is an old nom-de-plume of mine 
and I began writing for Outdoor Life under 
it, but becoming interested in following up 
certain subjects connected with shooting I 


used, in the January and later issues, my 
own name, the one under which I have done 
most of my writing for some years. For 
personal reasons I thought I would write 
under both names, as is often done even in 
the same publication, but when the revolu- 
tion of the earth and a man from Montana 
gets on my trail in this fashion I guess I 
had better break cover and ‘fess up. 

Mr, Randolph's criticism is not only a 
very clear and concise demonstration of a 
rather confusing subject but (what is self 
evident) is from the pen of a natural born 
gentleman, It is a pleasure to be criticised 
by him, and would that all critics were, not 
only as correct, but as courteous as he Is. 

Personalities are out of place in such a 
publication as Outdoor Life, and interest no 
one but the two involved in a quarrel. All 
the other readers care not a rap what either 
side thinks of the other personally, and the 
place for all such copy is the waste paper 
basket—"p. d. a.” 

Many readers stop reading a publication 
because of such personalities as they are as 
disagreeable in print as they are {n a draw- 
ing room or gentleman’s club, for instance, 
or at a dinner table. Which man is right 
about any question is of little or no impor- 
tance, the one sole thing is “What is right?” 
If Jones is wrong it does not in the least 
ald matters for Smith to call Jones a fool 
even though Smith is correct in his solution 
of a certain problem. Temper never ret 
shed any light on a question, though it 
might produce untold heat and friction. 

The cold white light of Truth is what the 
eye of Science wants, If every contribution 
to Outdoor Life hereafter is as correct and 


‘courtesy of an Indian; 
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especially as courteous as Mr, Randolph's 
the various discussions that will come up 
over mooted points will be far more valu- 
able to all concerned than if sickled o'er 
with unpleasantness. 


Personally, odd as it may seem at first 
glance, I would rather be wrong than right. 
Then when the other man, as Mr. Randolph 
has, proves that I am wrong I have learned 
something I did not know before. Bad teim- 
per because one is wrong is only wounded 
vanity. Ridicule never yet added a grain 
of Truth to human knowledge, scant as it 
is; only calm cold reason, as in mathema 
tics, is the one key to the hidden secrets 
of Nature. 


What any man thinks is of little im- 
portance, but why he thinks so is all vital. 
In other words let each of us take care to 
make plain what facts we have, i. e., our rea- 
sons, and then venture our conclusions as 
possibly the right answer. The man who 
to the greatest extent shows me that I am 
in the wrong is my best friend, for he has 
thereby taught me the most. The man who 
knows it all is the one who needs his vanity 
ploughed and harrowed, but not so as to be 
unpleasant to other people. The more sure 
a man is that he is right the less his inde- 
ment is to be trusted, I have found. The 
high school boy knows that the circumfer- 
ence of a circle cannot be a straight line, 
but such dabblers in mathematics as New- 
ton, Young, Clifford and Clerk-Maxwell are 
not so sure, Remembering that there seems 
to be a paradox at the end of every line of 
human thought, a place where extremes 
meet, so far as our dim minds can see, let 
every contributor to the chat around the 
camp fire Brother McGuire has lit listen to 
what another has to say with at least the 
and like the red 
council let us keen the pine of peace cir- 
enlating. 

I would like to have a smoke with Mr. 
8. J. Randolph of Montana. Intelligence 
and courtesy make a good combination: 
they usually go together, by the way, and 
he reada as if he would be goo to talk to. 
At least he can truthfully savy that he has 
“trapped a ‘grizzly,'” for hereafter T will 
sien my “real name"—a phrase which any 
old westerner will understand. 
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I suppose, and hope, that my scalp will 
be hanging at a dozen belts before the thou- 
sands of keen capable eyes that read Out- 


- door Life get through with some of the 


things I have written. But I will have my 
reward in thereby getting just so Many steps 
nearer to the unreachable answer to that 
oldest and greatest of all questions, the one 
Pilot voleed for the Ages, “What is Truth?” 


In connection with this matter of direc- 
tion over the earth’s surface a bullet is Tired 
it has occurred to me that a revolving bul- 
let may not fly as straight east and west as 
it does north and south and so on around 
the points of the compass in proportion— 
because certain experiments made with re- 
volving bodies (gyroscopes) seem to show 
that they act like the needle of a compass, 
that Is, if free to do so, point north and 
south along the axis of revolution, no mat- 
ter of what material composed. If this is 
true (of which, mind you, we are not yet 
certain), then a projectile shot east or west, 
or any other direction except north and 
south, tends to assume a north and south 
position while in the air, and the faster it 
revolves the more it tends to do this. 

Has any one noticed that targets shot, 
especially at long range and with long bul- 
lets out of quick-twist rifles, east and west 
do not as a rule average up to targets shot 
under the same conditions but north and 
south? 

In case any practical old-timer arises 
with a growl] and snorts, “Ugh! theory!”— 
let it be remembered that every art has its 
science, such as pure mechanics and applied 
mechanics, So in this case, there is pure 
(i. e., theoretical) gunnery and applied (i. 
e,, practical) gunnery. The two are to each 
other like the parts of a pair of scissors, or 
husband and wife in a family—neither can 
exist without the other. Mathematics is pure 
theory but without mathematics we would 
know little, if indeed anything, for it is 
probably true that “we know just so much 
of anything as we can express mathemati- 
cally.” 

Geometry is pure theory and surveying 
ig simply applied (1. e., practical) geometry. 
Observation, induction, deduction, verlifica- 
tion are the four steps we all must take to 
cain new knowledge on any subject—that 
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ig, from the practical through the theoreti- 
cal into the practical again. So while some 
experiment like Mr. Linkletter and Mr. 


with figures and tops, though one of the tops 
be an Invisible rifle bullet or even the spin- 
ning earth itself. 


Haines with powder, primers and barrels, Oregon. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 
let Mr. Randolph and me amuse ourselves (“Grizzly.”) 
.22 Caliber Ammunition 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your February 
issues inquiry is made in regard to the .22 
caliber Winchester center-fire rifle and car- 
tridge. I have had two rifles of this caliber 
and have flred many thousands of shots fron) 
them. I do not like the regular black pow- 
der factory cartridges for target work. I 
have never made better than about a 2”, 10- 
shot group with them at 50 yards shooting 
from a rest. The high velocity and the soft 
lead bullet with flat point make the car- 
tridge very effective on squirrels and rab- 
bits and similar game, It has almost three 
times the striking energy measured in foot- 
pounds of the Winchester automatic, and 
nearly double the energy of the Winchester 
-7-45 rim-fire, each of which cartridges have 
the same weight of bullet. It is, however, 
less accurate than either of these cartridges 
and I personally de not regard it as of much 
account when used with black powder fac- 
tory cartridges for anything except small 
same shooting at ranges not much greater 
than fifty yards. 

' I have never tried the factory smokeless 
cartridges, but would expect them to be 
much more accurate than the black, for it 
is the quick fouling of the barrel which is 
the chief cause of poor shooting with this 
cartridge. I have fired many thousands of 
shots with reloaded shells and smokcless 
powder in this cartridge, using shotgun 
smokeless powder and the regular lead bul- 
lets. Any bulk powder seems to be good, 
but DuPont and H. C, are as good as any. 
The best load is about 8 grs. bulk, which 
Will fill the shell a little more than half full. 
This load is net quite as powerful as the 
regular loads, but is extremely accurate and 
uniform. I have repeatedly with this load 
and DuPont powder made 1" 10-shot groups 
at 50 yards. The powder charge must not 
be much increased or very high pressures, 
a badly leaded gun and very uneven shoot- 
ing will result. The powder must be loose 


in the shell and a smokeless primer must 
be used. 

In the same issue of Outdoor Life there 
Was a discussion of the comparative accur- 
acy Of .22 cal. rifles chambered for several 
cartridges and rifles chambered for one car- 
tridge only. I have very frequently tested 
this matter, shooting from a rest with a tele- 
scope, In these experiments I have used 
Winchester, Stevens, Remington and Marlin 
rifles and practically every style of .22 eal. 
rim-fire cartridge on the market. Recent 
experiments along this line are consistent 
with others in past seasons. I shot at 75 
feet, using a dead rest, and shooting with 
the utmost care, using a 6-power telescope 
on Stevens gun and a 3-power telescope on 
Winchester gun. The Stevens gun was 
chambered for long rifle cartridge, and the 


Winchester gun was chambered for short 


22 only, With the Winchester I first tried 
the four leading makes of black powder 
cartridges, cleaning between each string of 
ten shots. The worst group obtained was 
entirely covered by a silver quarter, and 
the best group was entirely covered by a 
dime, except one bullet hole which the dime 
about half covered. I then tried the same 
cartridges in the Stevens, shooting with 
equal care and skill. The best group was 
barely covered by a dollar and the poorest 
sroup was two inches in diameter. Win- 
chester greaseless and U. M. C, smokeless 
short cartridges shot in both guns about like 
the black powder cartridges. Using now the 
Stevens rifle only I tried the regular long 
cartridges, both smokeless and black, Win- 
chester and U. M. C. The Winchester car- 
tridges, which in this caliber have a 35-gr. 
bullet, shot about as accurately as the short 
cartridges in the same gun, but the U. M. C. 
cartridge with its 29-gr. bullet did not do 
nearly as well. The surprise of this shoot- 
ing came, however, when I tried a box of 
Winchester long smokeless with greaseless 











bullets in this gun, and fired five 10-shot 
groups without cleaning the gun and every 
shot would have hit a silver quarter. 1 then 
tested the Stevens gun using Winchester, 
U. M, C. and Peters long rifle cartridges, 
and making three 10-shot groups with each. 
One group made with Winchester cartridges 
could be completely covered by a dime and 
the poorest group was covered by a quar- 
ter. I then fired with extreme care fifteen 
shots in one group, the gun being loaded be- 
hind my back by an assistant, and a nickel 
touched all the bullet holes, although five 
cartridges of each of the three kinds had 
been used and I had not at any time known 
what kind I was firing. Smokeless long rifle 
eartridges of Winchester make proved in a 
long series of shots very slightly inferior 
in accuracy to the black powder cartridges 
of the same make. 

My conclusions, which are confirmed by 
many previous experiments are as follows: 
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There is no practical difference in the 
accuracy of the leading makes of cartridges. 
| myself prefer Winchester because the 
shell is tough and the lubrication is excel- 
lent, 

Guns chambered for the short cartridge 
only are much superior to guns chambered 
for the long rifle cartridge and used with 
short cartridges. 

Both the short and the long rifle car- 
tridge are capable of making 10-shot groups 
at 25 yards which a dime will cover, when 
used in perfect guns loaded with perfect am- 
niunition, 

It will be noticed that the average off- 
hand hunter, shooting with open sights, 
would searcely be able to prove any differ- 
ence in any of the cartridges which I tested. 
It takes a telescope and some experience 
and skill to make ammunition tests of any 
value, HAWKEYE. 

Iowa. 


A Few Pointers From Mr. Johnson 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Again replying to 
Mr. Stanbra: I believe that Mr. Stanbra 
and I would get along together first rate. 
The whole keynote tc the criticism of “Tips” 
previously published is, that Mr. Stanbra is 
a gunsmith, and as such, could himself help 
his own troubles as he would go at it with 
a certain degree of experience. But now, 
then—how about the hunter in the woods, 
with a jammed or disabled gun—a man not 
skilled, or never placed in such a position 
before—how will he begin, remembering 
that he is in the woods, perhaps with no 
companion to offer the wits of a second set 
of brains, or perhaps the missing hatchet 
or strong knife? No man can open the or: 
dinary factory cartridge with his teeth, nor 
does he carry a powder horn of loose pow- 
der for emergencies, such as a stuck shell. I 
will say that I understood Mr. Stanbra’s 
article to deal with the hunter in trouble 
in the woods, and did not reflect on Mr. 
Stanbra’s own ability to get himself out of 
a serape, I have respect for any one who 
is a finished gunsmith, as it requires ability 
and skill to perform, in a greater degree 
than in the ordinary pursuits. “I too, was 
born in Arcadia.” While not a gunsmith in 
the accepted meaning of the word, I am cut- 


ting a cherry and mould now and then, mak- 
ing drawing dies for bullet jackets, dies for 
setting up the jacketed bullets, developing 
powder charges, “tc. I presume I have some- 
thing in the line of “good stuff,” and this is 
backed by a small, though fairly complete 
machine shop, where the midnight oil splut- 
ters and finally goes out, 

As to wads behind bullets, I agree that 
they work well in the slower twists, but 
where you are using the 7344” of the 6-mm. 
Lee Straight Pull; the 8” twist of the .25-35 
with 22 ers. “Lightning,” giving a 2,200 ft. 
sec. bullet, the wads are no good, I have 
even had trouble with bullets jacketed with 
copper at the base and for 44" forward go 
to pieces in the air, Yes, indeed—get the 
right primer. My 6-mm. Straight-Pull was 
cocking itself right along, due to the No, 9 
military primer bursting. The 8% brass 
stopped it. I am using the new graphite— 
Atcheson Grade 1340—in the .25-35 and Lee- 
Straight Pull, and it helps wonderfully, es- 
pecially in cleaning, though it plasters the 
gun up, making it a dirty job to clean up 
after shooting. 

Alloy bullets with wad or check and 
smokeless loads are all right for mid-range 
target work, but any one who has shot the 
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alloy bullet knows that it is not good for a 
hunting load, except for small game, where 
mushrooming is not desired. But where you 
Want the “knock-down and drag-out” fea- 
tures, some form of rigid jacket, of soft or 
hollow point, and a good fat load of smoke- 
less behind it is necessary, backed by all 
means by a man who can hold and pull. As 
to seeing bullets in the air, while shooting 
the 6-mm. last summer on long range, sey- 
eral of us could see the bullets in the air— 
a silvery streak—while the .30-45 rimless 
we could not see, whether due to the in- 
creased velocity, or shape of the bullet. This 
was only possible for a short time, when 
the position of the sun above gave the right 
angle of reflection. 

Mr. Stanbra’s remarks about the revol- 
ver question are good—and I would add to 
it this: Prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of the cheap revolvers costing less than $8 
to $10, and raise the quality, by better ad- 


justment and sights, and get these better 
guns into the hands of discriminating shoot- 
ers, Keeping them out of the hands of the 
irresponsible by the increased price, Those 
wanting the Colt and 8. & W. arms would 
still pay the price—high or low, and car 
windows would not be broken, and dwellings 
shot into, by roaming foreigners and boys 
who are out trying to shoot birds with a 
28 caliber “Young America” bulldog pistol, 
costing perhaps $1.75 or $2. 

As to the pistol question, I have been 
shooting the Luger Auto somewhat lately, 
and I believe that if anyone has use for a 
pistol and has got red blood enough in his 
veins to pay the price and has any excuse 
for a gun bigger than a tip-up .22 caliber, 
that the Luger is the gun. Moreover, it is 
a foreign-made gun, and homely looking af- 
fair, but the point is, it will shoot till the 
cows come home—and then some, 

New York. H. B,. JOHNSON. 


The Shooter, the Target, the Earth, Etc. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noting the article 
in the Arms and Ammunition department on 
the variation of bullets hitting a target when 
the same is in a due north or south direc- 
tion from the shooter, it seems to me that 
this has opened a field for research far su- 
perior to anything we have had yet, and a 
subject well worth the closest investigation 
and one that should be of more interest to 
military men and shooters than their arms 
themselves. The explanation given in the 
article is not new, but seems to me to be on 
the same principle as the Martian canals. 


(1) Our earth performs one diurnal revo- 
lution in twenty-four hours from west to 
east, besides its motion in its annual course 
around the sun. 


(2) Everything on earth, attached or de- 
tached, within the limits of gravitation, re- 
volves with the earth at an equal rate of 
speed, hence is it possible that all things 
maintain their places and move at will, with- 
out being hurled into the unknown. For ex- 
ample, a bird (eagle) may on a perfectly calm 
day maintain one position above the ground 
high up without being lost sight of on ac- 
count of the earth’s rotation. We may climb 
up the highest structure on earth, take a 


plumb-bob and let it touch the ground, then 
drop a stone in line with it and it will hit 
the spot indicated by the bob without fail. 
The theory advanced by B. J. Randolph 
bears the earmarks of correctness, but many 
other theories have been advanced that 
seemed just as plausible, and yet have after- 
wards been proven incorrect. 


[See note from Mr. Thomas in this issue. 
—Editor,] 


A bullet in its flight from the stationary 
shooter to the stationary target is subject 
to @ great many aerial obstructions, viz., 
gravitation, drift, caused by the twist of the 
rifling, wind, and the different densities of 
atmosphere it traverses before it reaches its 
objective point. Most of those have been 
overcome to an extent permitting of ex- 
tremely accurate performance. We may 
therefore call the present-day arm an arm 
which, if carefully prepared, is as near per- 
fect as can be secured. The greater trouble 
seems to be in the shooters themselves. My 
observation has been that the performances 
of even the best is such as to exclude the 
idea advanced, that a bullet does what Mr. 
Randolph alleges, and I will be skeptical un 
til the statements are borne out by expert 





marksmen equipped to determine those de- 
fects. 

To full demonstrate the correctness of a 
bullet’s deviation to right or left of target on 
account of the earth’s diurnal motion would 
require four targets placed due east, west, 
south and north, at a distance of say 1,000 
yards, with a rifle on a pivotal stand in cen- 
ter, with spirit level and sighting devices 
of the most accurate nature attached and, 
if possible, to be conducted by expert naval 
gunners, who are able to compute the results 
of all shots fired at the different targets, 50 
as to leave no room for doubt. Those ex- 
periments would not be alone of value from 
a military standpoint, but also from a sci- 
entific point, 

In this regard I would ask another ques- 
tion from some astronomical expert to an- 
swer: Presuming an airship, undertaking a 
trip from a given point to a known point, 
course and aistance laid off on a map allow- 
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ing for variation of compass, ete,, and on 
starting with and maintaining a given speed, 
finding no adverse winds or air currents, 
would it land at point of destination or be 
carried to left or right of it on account of 
diurnal motion of the earth? 

The earth at the equator moves about 
1,520 feet per second, A target and shooter 
placed at that point due south and north 
move the same. Now we will presume that 
a rifle with a velocity of 1,520 {t. sec. were 
fired at the target that distance from shooter 
and, the diurnal motion of earth exercising 
its full quota, the bullet would land either 
1,520 feet to right or left according to the 
direction of target being north or south, 
But we know that such is not the case, 
and that the bullet, according to Mr. Raqn- 
dolph, will at the equator strike exactly in 
the bullseye. Why is this 80, at a point 
where the speed of earth is greatest? 

Washington. H. SURRY. 


An “Inquisitive Web-Foot,” Sure Enough 


Editor Outdoor Life:—(1) I would like to 
know if the Ideal company’s bullet S08291 
with soft-point would prove as effective on 
game as the regular metal-patch soft-point 
factory load. (2) How would this bullet and 
23 ers. “Lightning” work in the 1895 Win- 
chester carbine? Would it have same energy 
and velocity as in a .30-30 shell or would 
extra powder space reduce pressure? (3) 
Could bullet 308291 with soft point, or 308284 
with soft point, be bought already cast, from 
the Ideal company? Would prefer 308284 if 
it could be had with soft point, though I 
wonder if it would be as good a killer as 
a round point, (4) Is there much flip when 


using service charge in 30-40 1895 Win- 
chester carbine, or does shorter barrel min- 
imize flip; and are carbine barrels heavier 
than rifle-length barrels? If not, could they 
be had heavier on special order? (5) How 
about those Krag carbines—can 4 civilian 
get one as yet? If so, where, how, and when? 
(6) What is a good combination of hunting 
sights for the 1895 Winchester carbine or 
Krag carbine, to be used mostly in timber, 
and occasionally on snow? (7) Would a 
pair of cream-testing seales sensitive to 1-10 
of 1 gram be delicate enough to weigh 
smokeless powder on? 
“AN INQUISITIVE WEB-FOOT,.” 
Oregon. 


The .32 Special and .32-40 Compared 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I submit a reply 
to Dr. Hugh Schussler (February number). 
The .22-40 is claimed by many to be more 
accurate, but I think none have given any 
reason for it, It is all in the bullet. Com- 
pare the two bullets: the Special gets a 
pearing of one-third its length (If made with 
a Winchester mold), and the 29-40 three- 
fourth of its length, if made with the Ideal 


mold. Just drop the pointed end in the 
muzzle of your gun and see the difference. 

I have a .32 Special and Winchester re- 
loading tools. I borrowed a friend’s .32-40 
Ideal mold and made about 200 32-408. I 
loaded 25 test loads of both bullets with 12 
ers. ‘“Sharpshooter,” using my Ideal powder 
measure. The .82-40s were not resized. I 


made 5 shots with each at a shipping tag 
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256x5"” at 100 yards with muzzle and arm 
rest, through telescope sights, Result: 1 
bullet out of 5 with the Winchester, 5 out 
of 5 with the .82-40. I continued the com 


parison for several days with practically 
the same results, 

In regard to shells: The .32 Special is a 
heavier shell than the .32-40. Compare the 
fit of bullets in the two shells (see illustra- 
tion). The force of the powder is on the 
base of the bullet in the .32 Special, but in 
the .32-40 it is up to the crimp and the ex- 
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shell, which is more liable to produce lead- 
ing and gas cutting, Grains of powder can 
be found in the grooves with the lubricant 
after firing a bullet into a clay or blue mud 
bank which is not dry. I think the .32 Ideal 
bullet which is cast .323 and sized to .321 
will give good service. I shall buy one and 
try it. 

To those who reload .38 Specials: <A 
nice load that will kill rats in the garret 
and also not harm your mother-in-law down 
stairs is 3 gers. “Bullseye,” two thin card 
wads, and the rest of the shell full of No. 
7% chilled shot and one card wad on top. 
It is also good for other purposes; only be 
careful of leading, as continued shooting 
will lead the barrel if not cleaned frequently. 


Here is a question: Most everybody with 
high-power guns uses hard bullets—some of 
them half lead and half tin. Tin fuses at 
446°; lead at 626°. What is the objection to 
babbitt metal, medium grade? 

Where can pyrocellulose powder be. ob- 


plosion of the powder in the base of the tained for individual use? J. L. D. 
shell wedges the powder in the neck of the Arkansas, 
The Bullard Single-Shot 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Is the Bullard 
single-shot rifle still manufactured? I have 
not been able to find them listed in any of 
the rifle catalogs and would like to know 
how they were liked by rifle shooters, and 
if they were considered to be in the best 
class. 

I have a .32-40 single-shot rifle that was 
made by the Bullard Repeating Arms Co., 
Springfield, Mass., which I was told cost $95. 
It has all the ear-marks of being made by 
expert mechanics and has that finished ap- 
pearance of high priced guns made by our 
best makers, 

The barrel is 32” long, 1" thick at the 
breech and 7%" at the muzzle; octagon from 
breech to the end of fore-end, and finely 
checkered pistol grip and fore-end. The 
Stock is walnut and very pretty. It has a 
lever action, the lever being similar in ap- 
pearance to the well-known Winchester re- 


peating rifies. The breech block swings back 
and down out of line, giving clear access for 
loading and cleaning from breech, and when 
the breech is closed it is locked by a second 
block, making it one of the strongest and 
safest actions that I have ever seen. I was 
informed that the rifle has a record of 9 out 
of 10 shots in one hole at 200 yards with a 
telescope sight. I don’t pretend to be an 
expert rifle shot, but have made 10-shot 
groups that a 146” circle would cover at 60 
yards, with muzzle rest. The sights are 
Vernier peep, wind gauge with spirit level 
and removable discs front sight, also sport- 
ing rear sight on the barrel, 

I would like to hear from the experts 
and get their opinion and also the history 
and reputation of the Bullard single-shot 
target rifle, JOHN G. KLINGER. 

Pennsylvania. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


L, D. Marble, Franksville, Wis.—I would 
like to get a good, reliable repeating rifle, 
to handle the .22 long rifle cartridge. Of 


the Winchester, Marlin and Savage, which 
do you think is the most accurate? ‘Will a 
28-in. barrel give better results than a 24-in.? 
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Of the three, which one do you think would 
be the best all-around rifle? Also of the two 
revolvers, which do you think is the best, 
the Colt'’s, using a .88 S. & W. cartridge, or 
a Smith & Wesson using same cartridge, 
and both with a 6-in, barrel? 


Answer.—Although the writer has used all 
of the rifles mentioned he has never made 
any tests to determine which would give the 
greatest accuracy, but believes they will all 
be found perfectly satisfactory in this re- 
spect. All three sighted alike, the 28-in. bar- 
rel would probably show slightly better tar- 
gets than the shorter barrels, but for all 
practical purposes the shorter barrels would 
prove more desirable, If the writer was to 
select a rifle from the three makes men- 
tioned, and this rifle was to use the .22 long 
rifle cartridge, it would be the Model No. 
20 Marlin, and this choice would be made 
because of the extreme light weight of the 
arm, making it, in the writer’s opinion, a 
very desirable little gun. Previous to the 
introduction of the Colt’s Army Special, the 
writer preferred the S. & W. Military to 
any other .38 special revolver made, but 
now is rather undecided which of the two 
suits him best, The new Colt has several 
important improvements over the old. The 
Colt can be had in 4% and 6-in. barrels, and 
the S. & W. in 4, 5 and 6%4-in, lengths. 


F. J. Dethloff, Milwaukee, Wis.—Kindly 
answer the following questions if possible: 
Which is the better reloading tool for the 
38 S. & W. special cartridge, the Winches- 
ter or the Ideal make? What kind of pow- 
der, how heavy a charge and what number 
primer do the Winchester people use in 
loading their .38 S. & W. special smokeless 
cartridge? I have a Colt .38 Officer's 
Model double-action revolver and intend buy- 
ing a reloading outfit for same. What is 
the extreme range and the killing range of 
the .88 special smokeless cartridge in the 
before-named arm? 


Answer—The Winchester Company does 
not make reloading tools for the .38 5S. & W. 
special—at least the writer has received sev- 
eral letters from the factory to that effect. 
Would suggest that you purchase Ideal No. 
3 Special Reloader and mould to cast Ideal 
bullet 358311 and use from 3 to 3.6 grains 
Bullseye powder and No. 14%W primers, Do 
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not know the charge of smokeless powder 
used by the Winchester Company; but the 
U. M. C. Company some two or three years 
ago used 3.6 grains Bullseye. Just what the 
extreme range or killing power of this car- 
tridge is I do not know, but do know that 
it is far greater than anyone could shoot 
with any degree of accuracy, Provided one 
could hit the object shot at, it would prob- 
ably have sufficient force to kill an ante- 
lope or coyote at a range of a half mile, 
or, perhaps, farther. One thing is cer- 
tain, it will kill at far greater distances 
than anyone would ever expect to shoot 
with a revolver. For all-around purposes 
you could not have chosen a better arm 
than the Colt of this caliber. 





Edward Bamford, Los Angeles, Calif.—I 
am thinking of buying a Marlin carbine, 
32-40, with special smokeless steel barrel, 
and on looking through the price list find 
there are ten or more different cartridges 
made for this rifle, which is somewhat con- 
fusing to me, I wish a handy weapon for 
use on game in California and Mexico and, 
when not hunting, for rough practice on a 
target at about 150 yards. Would you suggest 
I use a high-power smokeless metal-cased, a 
smokeless high-velocity mushroom, Or & 
black-powder lead-bullet shell? After read- 
ing an interesting article by Van Dyke I 
feel strongly inclined to have a plain, 
straight back sight and a broad ivory front 
sight fitted, learning by practice to show 
more or less front sight according to the 
distance the game happened to be. As I 
shall shoot not more than 300 rounds a year 
the expense of the shells and the wear cn 
the barrel need hardly be taken into ac- 
count. What I wish is simplicity, with rea- 
sonable accuracy, for ordinary hunting. 


Answer.—As you are not calculating on 
shooting a great deal, and want the arm 
more for hunting than target purposes, I 
would strongly advise you to use the U. 
M. C. high-power cartridge with soft-point 
bullet, The flat trajectory of the cartridge 
makes it far superior for hunting purposes 
to any of the other cartridges made in this 
size. As the writer understands you will 
not use an elevating sight, and this being 
the case, it would be best to use a cartridge 
having a very flat trajectory. 
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W. B. Stroup, Williamsport, Pa.—I would 
like to know the accurate range, in yards, 
of the .38-70, .40-70 and .32 special smoke- 
less Winchesters, using black powder, and 
which would be the best for big game. I 
have a Winchester catalogue, but it only 
tells about them up to 300 vards. 


Answer.—Of the three sizes mentioned, 
the .40-70 should be chosen, as it is certain 
to prove more satisfactory for big game 
shooting than the others. If the .32 special 
was to be used with the high-power smoke 
less load it would be different, but as black 
powder is to be used, would certainly rec- 
ommend the .40-70. The writer knows of 
several noted big game hunters—expert ri- 
flemen—who a few years ago used the .40-70 
Winchester for big game in preference io 
any other rifle then to be had, and as they, 
of course, Were men who would not use an 
inaccurate arm for any purpose, it may be 
taken for granted that the accuracy of this 
arm is all that could be desired, while the 
killing power is sufficient for any Ameri- 
can game. The writer has killed deer and 
elk with the .40-70 single-shot rifles, and 
knows of others using both single-shot ri- 
fles and Winchester repeaters of this size, 
who have also had the best of success on 
large game when using them and can say 
positively that if one were looking for some- 
thing especially good in the black powder 
line he could not do better than to select 
a .40-70, *86 model, Winchester. Of course 
the .40-70 single-shot and .40-70 repeaters 
use different cartridges, but the powder 
charges and weight of bullets are the same 
and consequently there would be no dif- 
ference in the killing power, while the in- 
creased rapidity of fire of the repeater over 
the single-shot would place it far in advance 
of the single-shot for hunting purposes. 
Then another thing to recommend this rifle 
is the excellence of the action which as yet 
has never been equalled by any tubular re- 
péeater; nor is it at all certain that it ever 
will be. Of course, the average rifleman 
of today will almost invariably choose a 
high-power rifle for hunting purposes, and, 
perhaps, ridicule the “back number” who 
persists in using black powder: and while 
the writer owns both types of rifle and 
fully recognizes the advantages of high ve- 
locity and consequent flat trajectory over 
the older, and by many discarded, black- 
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powder arms, and although he expects te 
use the high-power rifle more than the oth- 
ers, still it will be a gloomy day for the 
writer when the old reliable black powder 
arms are no more to be had. 


Lewis A. Thompson, Jr., Philadelphia,— 
Will you please tell me a few things that I 
have been very desirous to know: What is 
the diameter of the .35 Winchester, model 
‘95, bore? What is powder charge as used 
in U. M. C. and W. R. A. cartridges, and 
kind of powder in full loads? Also, what are 
the diameters of U. M. C., W. R. A., and 
Peters soft-point bullets? I have a lot of 
trouble with gas-cutting, and as I reload my 
own shells I thought it might be my own 
fault. Would an increase of about 4 or 5 
grains in powder charge be safe? 


Answer.—The writer has not used this 
caliber rifle mentioned, but learned from 
an esteemed correspondent that the makers 
are now boring these rifles .001” smaller 
than the bullet, the latter being .858”. Vari- 
ous charges of powder and makes have been 
used in this caliber for full high-power 
loads, among them being 45 grains W. A. 
.60 caliber, and same amount of Walsrode 
rifle high-power military, and 43 grains Du 
Pont .30 caliber, or same amount of Savage 
No. 1, 1903, Just what the high-power 
charges are now, the writer does not know, 
A mid-range load that the writer has heard 
of as being strongly recommended is Ideal 
gas-check bullet No. 358318 (exact diameter 
260") and 835 grains Lightning. The ae- 
curacy is said to be excellent, while the 
wear on the barrel is very slight. As to 
increasing the powder charge over that 
used by the factories, the writer would 
never recommend anything of this nature. 
In the first place, it might not be safe; and 
in the next, any charge exceeding the fac- 
tory charges used in this caliber is unnec- 
essary. 


A. J. D. Bussdicker, Cincinnati, 0.—Will 
you kindly answer the following questions 
through the columns of your magazine: 
I have purchased a .45-70 U. S. A. Spring- 
field rifle. (1) I desire to know whether a 
45 caliber revolver cartridge could be 
safely used in gun? (2) The firm that sold 
rifle told me smokeless powder could be 
used in rifle. I do not think rifle was bored 
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for smokeless. (3) What weight bullet is 
most desirable for target work up to 500 
yards, a 406-grain or 500-grain bullet? (4) 


“What is the range of .45-T) U. M. C. cart- 


ridge? The rifie is sighted up to 2200 yards. 

Answer.—No; you cannot use a .45 caliber 
revolver cartridge in the .45-T0 rifle, as the 
45 revolver cartridge is an entirely differ- 
ent cartridge. It is shorter, and, being 
smaller at base and having less rim than 
the .45-70 cartridge, would drop in chamber 
beyond reach of firing pin and past the 
grasp of the extractor. The rifle will use 
the low-pressure factory smokeless loads and 
give perfectly satisfactory results. Up to 
500 yards the 405-grain bullet should prove 
satisfactory. At greater distances the 500- 
grain would be better. Just what the ex- 
treme range of this rifle is, do not know; 
but it has always been considered a very 
powerful and accurate long range black 
powder cartridge. 


W. T. Griffin, Ellis, Minn—I will ask 
you to answer these questions for me in 
the proper department of your paper: (1) 
On the primers (U. M. C. No. 64 or Win- 
chester No. 24>W) used in factory-loaded 
low-pressure smokeless shells, of the mer- 
curic variety such as is used in high-power 
shells, and do they injure the shell metal? 
(2) Is there a good, reliable, cool-burning 
smokeless powder on the market that could 
be used in the .32-40 shell and nickel-steel 
barrel, and yet give a fair velocity, say 1,600 
or 1,700 ft. sec., with the 165-grain bullet? In 
this connection, how are the several King’s 
smokeless powders; and also is Savage No. 
1 smokeless as hot-burning as Lightning? 
(3) Somewhere I read that because of tn- 
even expansion when heated by rapid firing, 
an octagon barrel would not shoot nearly 
as accurately as a round one. Is this so? 


Answer.—The primers mentioned have 
no particular injurious effects on shells 
loaded with low-pressure smokeless powder, 
but when used with the high-pressure pow- 
der the shells become brittle and are cer- 
tain'to break or split after reloading a few 
times. It is a known fact among those who 
have reloaded the high-power cartridges 
that the shells will become brittle if only 


fired once with the full service load primed 


with a mercuric primer. The writer well 
remembers some early experiences along 
this line: One of his first high-power ri- 
fles was a .30-30 Winchester. Several hun- 
dred factory cartridges were fired and the 
shells carefully cleaned and laid aside to be 
reloaded later when I purchased a reloader, 
as I intended doing. It was about three 
months, however, before the reloading outfit 
came, and when the shells were examined 
preparatory to reloading it was discovered 
that about one in every half-dozen or so 
them being easily broken with the fingers. 


was cracked or split at the neck, many 4®f 
Another time when riding by a place where 
a few months previous I had “shelled” a 
gray wolf at long range with this same rifle 
and factory cartridges, I examined the shells 
which I had never picked up, and nearly 
every one was split or cracked. Again, 
when reloading the .30-40 and other high- 
power shells that had been shot with the 
full charge, the shells often would break 
when being carried in the pocket, and it 
was naturally not uncommon for them to 
break, and more than occasionally, when 
being fired. This was years ago (before 
the production of the non-mercuric primer 
which overcomes these troubles) and at that 
time the writer after having the above ex- 
perience wondered not at the warning sent 
broadcast by the manufacturers of the just- 
ly famous Winchester arms against reload- 
ing high-power smokeless cartridges. Most 
of the difficulties that confronted the early 
experimenters are now a thing of the past, 
and the reloading of high-power cartridges 
if intelligently gone about is not only easily 
accomplished and satisfactory results ob- 
tained, but a saving in expense to the man 
who shoots a great deal naturally results, 
and to those of an economical turn, who 
will follow the Ideal people’s instructions, 
reloading of these cartridges can be safely 
recommended; but to the man who at most 
will fire but a few boxes of cartridges per 
year or to whom expense is of no import- 
ance, the factory cartridge will usually 
prove perfectly satisfactory. The writer 
has now used all of the smokeless powders 
and one of these is the Savage powder men- 
tioned by Mr. Griffin, but is informed that 
it is as hot-burning as the others men- 
tioned, The King Powder Company are not 
now manufacturing smokeless powder, but 
expect to bring out another smokeless pow- 
der soon, which is expected to be superior 
to the older powders heretofore made by 
this company. The other questions of Mr, 
Griffin's are referred to readers. 


Later—Since writing the above the 
writer learns from the DuPont Powder Co., 
who have been conducting special tests, thal 
92 grains by weight of DuPont No. 1 Rifle 
powder or 17% grains by weight of “Sharp- 
shooter” powder with the 155-grain alloy bul- 
let cast 10 parts lead to one part tin will 
give an average velocity of between 1,600 
and 1,700 ft, sec, They also state that Sav- 
age Rifle No. 1 gives same results in every 
respect as “Lightning.” 


R. C. Wilkinson, Ravia, Okla.—I am 28 
rerular and interested reader of Outdoor 
Life, from which I receive a great deal of 
information. I come to you with the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) For an all-round shot- 
sun (for quail, squirrel, rabbit, duck and 
other small game), would you advise a ta- 
pering-choke gun (from breech to muzzle) or 
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a muzzle-choke gun? (2) Will either choke 
pattern large shot, say 1 to 5, with same 
consistency as small shot, 7 to 10? (3) Do 
you advise using either kind of a choke for 
game requiring larger shot than 1? (4) As 
such an all-purpose gun would you advise 
40-inch, or 32-inch barrel for above gun, in 
timbered country? 


Answer.—(1) Plain or choke boring var- 
ies with different gunmakers. Our opinion 
is that a modified choke is the only style 
enn for quail, and a full-choke for ducks, 
rabbits and small game in general... (2) Man- 
ufacturers almost invariably pattern their 
guns with No, 7% or No.8 shot. Some guns 
will handle larger shot equally as well, pro- 
portionately, but we think a gun, as a rule, 
will handle one size shot better than any 
of the other sizes. Shooters will do well to 
get away from large shot for wing shooting 
and rabbits, No. 7% chilled is good for this 
kind of game, but smaller would be better 
for snipe, etc. No. 744 kills game deader 
and leaves fewer cripples. (3) If you desire 
a good pattern, use a choke-bore gun for all 
sizes of shot. (4) 30-inch guns are standard. 
Longer barrels are the exception and have 
an advantage only in alignment. A 28-inch 
gun would be better for thick timber work 
on account of handling only. A 30-inch gun 
is really the practical gun. 





Some Beautiful Leather Goods 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a devoted 
lover of your magazine, and am especially 


interested in the Arms and Ammunition de- 


partment. I am sending you photographs 
and description of my belt, holsters, etc. 
They are of my own design, and | presume 
will interest the readers of Outdoor Life. 
The belt, holsters and pouches are made of 
fine russet leather beautifully hand-carved 
in the wild rose design, and the same de- 
sign chased in the silver buckle which you 
will perceive in the photograph. My pistols 
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Mr. Frank A, Johnson, 


are the Colt .88 Automatic, 6” barrel, and 
the .22 Smith & Wesson target pistol, 5” bar- 
rel with Lyman sights; chambered to take 
tre W. R. F. cartridges. The pouches hold 
two extra clips for the automatic and car- 
tridges for the Smith & Wessen pistol. 1 
find this combination Ideal. The cost of the 
outfit complete was 3658. 
California, FRANK A. JOHNSON. 





Belt, holsters for .25 Colt automatic and 
designed by Mr, Frank A. 


99 Smith & Wesson target pistol, and pouches 


Johnson. 
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How’s This For a Bear Gun? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As there has been 
80 much argument in your Arms and Atm- 
munition department in regard to big bore 
bear guns, possibly some of your readers 
would be interested in the high-pressure, biz- 
bore bear killer, which I enclose photo of, 
and which I believe holds the world’s rec- 
ord, as a bear gun. 

With this little S, & W. revolver, using 
the common .22 long cartridge, as shown on 
the little finger in photo, I succeeded in kill- 
ing a nice two-year-old black bear last June 
without the aid of dogs, traps, or ropes, 
which is, so far as I know, the only case on 
record of a healthy bear loose in the moun. 
tains being killed with a .22 revolver. 

If any of the readers of Outdoor Life 
know of another such case I would be 
pleased to hear of it, as, until then, I shall 
lay claim to the record of bear killing with 
small arms. 

As there are no doubt many who will 
consider this statement as a “pipe dream,” 





Ned Frost's bear gun. 


I would say that I am willing to make affi- 
davit as to its truthfulness, and could get 
at least. two others to do so. 

Wyoming, N. W. FROST. 


A Home-Made Gun Rack 


out where I can see them every day—they 


SAM STEVENS. 





A home-made gun rack. Cost, $1. 


-Editor Outdoor Life: —A very useful and 
quite pretty gun rack can be made for $1. 
I use common pine lumber. Stain it black 
after the style of Mission furniture, bore 
the holes a little larger than the leg bones 
and set the deer feet in the holes with 
plaster of paris, The deer feet should he 
bent into the position wanted when green 
and kept in that position until thoroughly 
dried. It pays to keep the feet when you 
kill a deer—they can be used in many places 
about the den. Some fellows place their 
guns in canvas or leather cases and set them 
away in the closet; but I like to have mine 
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always look good to me, 
Colorado, 
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A Steelhead trout from Lake Pend d' Oreille, 
See article In Mixed Bag Department entitled 
“A Steelhead (not Dolly Varden) Trout." 


Jest Fishin’ 

One doesn't care much fer politics, 
Or questions big and great 

When his mind is on the minny pail 
Or a place to dig his bait. 





He doesn't think of sickness, 
Ah! he never could be ill 

When he feels the line a-tuggin’ 
With that joyous sort of thrill! 


The place to lay aside your cares, 
Yer yearnin’ and yer wishin’ 

Is in a boat beneath the sky: 
Jest sittin’ there a-fishin’, 


ADDISON BROWN SCHUSTER. 


PURE MILK FOR BABY. 


Sanitary milk production was first started 
by Gall Borden in the early 50s, The best 
Systems today are largely based on his meth- 
ods, but none are so thorough and so rigidly 
enforced as the Borden System. For over 
fifty years the Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
pie Droved its claim as the best food for in- 
ants, 
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American Big Game Rifle Actions 
By Lieutenant Townsend Whelen. 


The rifle has been called our-national 
arm. It is certain that it first came into 
prominence in this country; that it here 
reached its highest development as an arm, 
and that we, as a nation, have always ex- 
celled our neighbors in skill with the 
grooved barrel. Americans have always 
preferred their own make of rifles to those 
of foreign make. In fact, arms made abroad 
have had, practically speaking, no sale at 
allinthis country. Our own riflemen using 
American arms have always maintained 
their superiority in both war and sport. 
At the start our riflemen of the colonial and 
revolutionary period used the long, heavy 
flint-lock rifles made for the most part by 
gunsmiths throughout the states of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Early in the last century the per- 
cussion cap lock superseded the flint lock, 
and reached its highest development in the 
rifles made by Billinghurst of New York and 
Samuel and Jacob Hawken of St. Louis. The 
rifles of the Hawken brothers were almost 
universally preferred by our western fron- 
tiersmen in the days of Jim Bridger and Kit 
Carson, until the breechloader fairly drove 
them to the wall. Then came the old reli- 
able Sharps rifle, first with the outside 
hammer and later with the hammerless Bor- 
chardt action. This rifle in .50-90 calibre 
was the favorite of the old buffalo hunters 
and a little later in .44 and .45 caliber won 
us many long-range matches with the Eng- 
lishmen. The old Sharp's has never been ex- 
celled in accuracy. Almost contemporane- 
ous with the Sharps were the good old Bal- 
lard and Remington single-shot rifles, also 
holding their own in the hunting field and 
target range. Then came the advent of the 
repeating rifle, which, in the Model 1866, 


1873 and Centennial Winchesters, soon 
drove the single-shot to the wall—in the 
hunting field, at least. This brings us up 
to the present time, when we find just about 
999 out of 1,000 riflemen using American- 
made arms, especially the Winchester mod- 
els 1886, 1892, 1894 and 1895; the Savage, 
Marlin and Stevens, and the more recent 
Winchester and Remington automatics. Our 
rifles have always displayed their reliability 
and accuracy, and there has never been any 
need to go to the foreign markets to ob- 
tain these desirable features, 

It is perhaps true that our machine-made 
weapons are rather roughly finished and in 
some instances too much allowance on the 
side of safety has been made in fitting the 
ammunition to the barrel. But when a rifle- 
man has attained so much skill that he be- 
gins to notice these faults he has almost al- 
ways attained also the skill which enables 
him to hand-finish his own arm and to fit 
his barrel with correctly-sized reloaded am- 
munition. In accuracy the boring of our 
barrels have been second to none as evinced 
by the scores and groups made with all our 
rifles in the hands of intelligent experts us- 
ing properly fitted ammunition. In relia- 
bility we have the evidence of every make 
of arm being used for a lifetime without a 
weakness or fault of any kind developing. 
Jams and accidents have occurred thousands 
of times, it is true, but invariably we have 
been able to trace them to carelessness or 
to poor ammunition. The evidence of this 
all is so clear before us that we are able 
to state that our American rifles are unex- 
celled for the purpose and ammunition for 
which designed. 

All this is retrospective; 
come down to the present. 


let us now 
I am going to 
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make a few statements and endeavor to 
prove them, Our manufacturers make a 
mistake in adapting the more modern am- 
munition of high concentration to our ex- 
isting actions. instead of designing a new 
action for them. By ammunition of high 
concentration I refer to such cartridges as 
the U. 8. Government .30 caliber model 1903 
and 1906, and the .35 and .405 caliber Win- 
chesters, giving breech pressures of consid- 
erably over 40,000 pounds to the square 
inch. The Winchester model 1895 action, 
for example, is distinctly unsuited for such 
cartridges. This action, remember, was de- 
signed for the .30-40, the .303 British, the 
e-i2 and .40-72 cartridges, which brings us 
back to my previous statement—that “Amer- 
ican rifles are unexcelled for the purpose 
and ammunition for which designed.” The 
model 1895 action was designed for use by 
Americans on American game and for the 
eartridges which I have mentioned. It was 
not intended for an African or Indian rifle, 
nor for elephant shooting. 

Let us see why this action is unsuited to 
cartridges of high concentration: Tests by 
ordnance boards of this and other countries 
have demonstrated time without number 
that the bolt action is the only one which 
will successfully stand the terrific blows of 
thousands of rounds of such cartridges with- 
out going to pieces. The other actions be- 
come shaky. Such cartridges must have 
the support of at least two strong lugs at 
the bolt-head to stand such a strain. Even 
the Krag action, having only one lug, and 
the Lee-Metford action, having its lugs at 
the rear end of the bolt have been found to 
be unsuited to ammunition giving breech 
pressures of over 40,000 pounds. The model 
1895 action has no lug at all, but only a 
locking bolt at the extreme rear end of the 
bolt, and this locking bolt is inferior in 
strength even to the one lug at the head 
of the Krag bolt. The model 1895 locking 
bolt is, however, efficient for the purpose 
for which designed: i.e., it has proved 
strong enough for cartridges up to the .30-40 
with its 38,000 pounds breech pressure, Now 
I am going to give you a little of my own 
experience with cartridges of high concen- 
tration, to further prove my statement that 
the model 1895 action is unsuited to such 
cartridges. All high power rifles have the 
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fault of depositing in the barrel either a 
plating of, or lumps of, the bullet jacket. 
This is known as metal fouling. In such 
rifles as the .30-30, .32 Special, .30-40, .33 
Winchester and .25 Remington this fouling 
does not amount to much. It can easily be 
removed with a little stronger ammonia or 
Winchester Crystal Cleaner on a rag, or a 
brass brush will take it out pretty well. It 
is in rifles of high concentration that metal 
fouling becomes really serious. In these ri- 
fles the only way to remove it is by a spe 
cial chemical process which dissolves it 
without injuring the barrel. (See the re- 
vised edition of my book “Suggestions to 
Military Riflemen” for details and instruc- 
tions.) This process cannot by its nature 
be used on a wilderness hunt, although to 
the careful rifleman who will give it suffi- 
cient study it is easy enough to apply on 
the rifle range. I should hardly consider 
these rifles as satisfactory rifles for con- 
tinued wilderness hunting for this reason, 
although they may do fairly wellon one hunt 
where, say, twenty shots are fired. In these 
rifles the metal fouling appears first as 
lumps of bright metal on the lands. These 
lumps gradually enlarge and extend down 
into the grooves. It occurs more in the 
muzzle half of the barrel than near the 
breech, Military experts shooting the New 
Springfield rifle have found that it is nec- 
essary to remove it at least every fifty 
rounds by the special process; otherwise it 
interferes with the accuracy of the arm. 


Now, from the standpoint that we are 
considering it, metal fouling when allowed 
to accumulate not only destroys accuracy 
but runs the breech pressures up to a dan- 
gerous height by obstructing the bore. From 
this cause, and this alone, in one season’s 
shooting I saw four rifles burst or split at 
the muzzle, a number with a decided ring 
or bulge near the muzzle, five or six with 
the lands carried away for five or six 
inches, and four rifles in which the strong- 
est bolt action made had been completely 
demolished. In the latter cases the barrel 
was uninjured but had been blown com- 
pletely out of the receiver. Every bit of the 
receiver @00Ve imé iwagazine was blown 
away; the magazine and stock were split 
in two; the bolt was blown back, but by the 
increased resistance of the extra metal on 
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the left side of the receiver, had in each 
ease glanced to the right so as to miss 
the shooter's head. The firers were all in- 
jured slightly by small pieces of steel. Now 
had the model 1895 action been used, the 
breech pressures, which caused each one of 
these accidents of split muzzle, barrel 
bulges, lands carried away or demolished 
actions, would have demolished the action 
and blown the breech bolt straight back in 
the shooter’s face. Therefore I make an- 
other statement. The bolt action is the 
only one suitable for rifles of high concen- 
tration, and every rifle of high concentra- 
tion sold should be accompanied by a de- 
tailed statement of the danger from metal- 
lic fouling and complete instructions on how 
to remove it. Such rifles as the .30-40, the 
8% Winchester and the .35 Remington have 
proved to have sufficient killing power for 
any American game, and, personally, I do 
not care to use anything heavier, as in do- 
ing so one runs up against the problem of 
metal fouling. A eritic might say that there 
is nothing to prevent one carrying the am- 
monia used in the special process into the 
field, but it is a fact that the jarring of 
transportation, a pack train, for instance, 
generates so much gas in the stronger am- 
monia (one of the constituents) as to cause 
either the cork to be blown out or the bot- 
tle to burst. 


Personally I prefer the bolt action and 
am using at present a Krag .30-40 carbine 
slightly remodeled and equipped with Ly- 
man sights and a sling strap. A bolt action, 
apart from its increased strength, has two 
important advantages over any lever action 
yet made. First, the ability to dismount it 
by the hands alone in three or four seconds 
and to clean and oil every part. No piece 
of machinery will keep in efficient running 
order unless it can be kept absolutely clean 
and oiled, and a rifle action which is con- 
stantly accumulating dust and dirt from the 
trail, often getting wet through from rain 
or snow, and extremely liable to rust, needs 
thorough cleaning oftener than any piece of 
machinery I know of. Second, a bolt action 
is very much less liable to jam than any 
other action and moreover any jam may be 
rectified in less than three seconds. Some 
jams with lever action arms may take an 
hour with screw-driver, pins and a vise, to 


rectify. 
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On the other hand, a bolt action is more 
liable to freeze up by rain or melting snow 
getting around the bolt and then freezing. 
This may occur to a lever action rifle but 
in practice does not do so as often. This can 
be obviated by guarding carefully against it 
and using thick gun-grease on the rifle in 
wet weather. It only occurs when wet wea- 
ther is succeeded by cold. For me the first 
two advantages more than offset the disad- 
vantage, 

In the hands of a novice a lever action 
can be worked faster than a bolt action. 
There is no doubt about this. The working 
of a bolt action by an expert, however, is 
another matter. It becomes with him really 
a sleight-of-hand performance. Any expert 
with a bolt action can work the action much 
faster than he can recover from the recoil 
of a big game cartridge and aim a second 
shot. Remember we are dealing with big 
game rifles which have considerable recoil. 
An expert never thinks of taking his rifle 
from the shoulder in working the bolt. 
Among military rifle shots this taking the 
rifle from the shoulder in rapid fire is con- 
sidered very bad form, as it wastes lots of 
precious time. 

I own and use almost all the lever ac- 
tion rifles and consider them excellent arms. 
I admit I am a lover of firearms and have 
improved the finish on them all to suit my 
ideas, and gone over and polished up the 
working parts of all. The good material is 
there to do as you wish with. I have traded 
and bought and sold these rifles until those 
which I retain are splendid examples of fin- 
ish, ease in manipulation and accuracy. For 
the man who takes a short hunt of a month 
or so each year, the lever action will prove 
satisfactory in every way except for rifles 
of high concentration, as I have said, But 
if one wants a rifle to use month after 
month, summer and winter, firing thousands 
of rounds, hundreds of miles from a machine 
shop, and particularly if he favors eartridzes 
of high concentration, he had better adopt 
the bolt action. 

Although not properly coming within the 
scope of this article I am tempted to say 
qa word on the balance of the rifle. A rifle 
should balance well; otherwise it is difficult 
to hold, aim and carry, and exhibits bad 
workmanship on the part of the maker. A 
rifle may be well-balanced for one man and 
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not for another, depending on one’s height, 
weight, length of arms, slope of shoulders 
and manner of holding. A rifle which the 
manufacturers furnish with rifle or shoteun 
stock, metal or rubber butt-plate, pistol or 
straight grip and any length or weicht of 
barrel, cannot be expected to balance well 
in every combination. Balance is so depen- 
dent upon length and weight of barrel that 
the two should be considered together, A 
barrel must be heavy enough for safety, and 
should be also heavy enough to prevent its 
being so sensitive to flip as to be Inaccurate 
with slight variations of ammunition. A bar- 
rel may be so long and thin that it will be 
inaccurate with anything but weighed pow- 
der charges and selected, weighed and cali- 
brated bullets. Considering the ease of han- 
dling in the field, the barrel should be as 
long as possible in order to get the greatest 
velocity from the ammunition and the great- 
est distance between front and rear sights, 
A 20-inch barrel I consider entirely too 
short, this length being unnecessary for bal- 
ance, giving low velocity and a very short 
sighting radius. The happy medium lies 
somewhere between 24 and 28 inches. This 
should be, and usually is, worked out by 
the manufacturer in the standard arm, but 
when one departs from the standard he usu- 
ally sacrifices the balance. The tubular 
magazine rifles seem to be muzzle-heavy 
and need a pistol grip shotgun stock to 
make them balance well, or else a hal f-mar- 
azine, The Winchester Model 1895 balances 
fairly well with 28-inch 30-caliber barrel and 
shotgun butt but no other combination in 
this rifle seems to suit me. The 1907 Win- 
chester self-loading rifle is very breech- 
heavy and would be improved by a longer 
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barrel. The Savage rifle should have a 
short barrel, as the length of the action is 
such that a long barrel makes this arm un- 
wieldy, The .38 caliber Winchester model 
1886 with 24-inch barrel, half-magazine and 
pistol grip, shotgun stock, is an excellently 
balanced rifle and has many other features 
to commend it. The Krag carbine is a lit- 
tle breech-heavy and the rifle a little muz- 
zle-heavy, and in remodeling them this must 
be taken into consideration in designing the 
new stock, Generally speaking in any rifle 
the barrel should be properly proportioned 
first, next the stock made to fit the person 
for whom designed, and lastly the stock so 
weighted as to give a correct balance. For 
some men a rifle may balance correctly four 
inches in front of the trigger, and others 
may want the balance as far out as a foot. 
I like my own rifles to balance from six to 
eight inches ahead of the trigger, depending 
upon the length of barrel, 

The action, fit, size and balance of a ri- 
fle are very important matters to a rifle 
man. Some men are greatly handicapped by 
the arm they are using. Others can shoot 
with any old thing. No rifle can be de- 
signed to suit everyone. In fact one par- 
ticular model will be correct for only 
a very few. The English realize this far 
more than we do and their gunsmiths are 
expert in fitting rifles to their customers. 
But this cannot be done by mail. More- 
over, a Man never knows what he wants, or 
what fits or balances correctly, until he has 
become a fairly good shot. I have never yet 
seen an expert shot who was perfectly sat- 
isfied with a standard arm just as pur- 
chased. Either the trigger pull, sights, 
stock, action, barrel or ammunition have to 
be altered. 


The Spin of a Bullet 


By Chauncey Thomas. 


To prevent a projectile from going end 
over end like a stick of wood it must spin 
like a top in its flight from the muzzle of 
the gun to the target. Even round (spher- 
ical) balls fly more true if spun, although 
just why they should do so might at first 
seem a hard question to answer, 

The reason is, in case of round balls, 
that the ball will rotate in some direction, 


and by spinning it always on an axis more 
or less parallel with the bore of the barrel 
we have a constant condition to deal with, 
hence can get more regular results. To il- 
lustrate: Say we fire three round balls 
from a smooth bore, one after the other. 
Ball No. 1 rotates on an axis at an angle 
of 90 degrees with the bore of the barrel, 
with the front part of the ball going down. 
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This will cause ball No. 1 to climb up on 
the air banked ahead of it. Now ball No. 2 
rotates on the same axis but with the front 
of the ball going up, hence it tends to crawl 
down on the air banked up ahead, and thus 
under-shoots ball No. 1. Ball No. 3 rotates 
ag does an ordinary round rifle ball, hence 
strikes in between No. 1 and No. 2. This 
is the most simple condition. In actual re- 
sults the smooth bore round ball is inclined 
to “curve” much like a base ball, and for 
the same reasons. But as round balls are 
not used today and perhaps will not be in 
the future, so far as we can now see, the 
rest of this article will have to do only with 
the projectile, the bullet that is larger in 
one direction than in another, and must ro- 
tate on its largest axis to keep it end to in 
the air. 

Primarily our object is to keep the bul- 
let (as we will call the projectile hereafter) 
end to in its flight. There are at least two 
ways to do this, spin it like a top, as we do 
today, or retard the rear end, as in the case 
of the feathered arrow. 

Often we compare these two, as is seen 
in the case of bullets with hollow bases. 
These hollow bases also serve another pur- 
pose, causing the bullet to expand and fit 
the barre] snugly, but this is quite apart 
from the effects of the hollow base when 
the bullet is free from the barrel and flying 
through the air. 

To depend on the retarded end, so to 
speak, to keep the bullet end to, does not 
yield satisfactory results, because the rear 
end of the bullet is constantly trying to get 
ahead of the front end, and when it gets out 
of line, so to speak, the air on the side of 
the bullet blows or pushes it back into line 
—and a bit farther. In this lies the trou- 
ble. The rear end now tries the other side 
and is again pushed back into line—and out 
the other side again. 

The result of this is a wobbling or vi- 
brating motion of the bullet as a whole, with 
the air pressure first on one side, then on 
the other; and this causes the bullet as a 
whole to take a snake-like path through the 
air, much like the path of a ship through 
the water when its rudder is jammed from 
one side to another. But the case of the 
bullet is more complicated than that of the 
ship, because these curves affect the bul- 
let first here, then there, all around the cir- 
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cle of its base, and not on two opposite 
sides only, as in the case of a ship afloat 
on the surface of the sea. 

Before we take up the matter of the spin- 
ning of the bullet to keep it end on, let us 
see why a bullet—or any other object in 
the air except a sphere—goes tumbling end 
over end. The reason is this: That the bul- 
let, if of the same mass (that is, of the 
same material and density) throughout con- 
tains equal amounts of energy in all its 
parts. But the front end finds itself re- 
sisted by the air, hence loses its energy 
pushing it aside. It is easier for the rear 
end, then, to use its surplus energy passing 
around and ahead of the front end than 
to push the front end straight ahead, so the 
rear end tries to (and does) get ahead of 
the front end. Then it becomes the front 
end and loses its energy to some extent 
because of the air pressure in front, and 
in time is passed by the other end. Hence 
one end, then another, gets ahead. It is 
much like two bicyele riders going against 
the wind; one takes the lead, then the 
other, the strongest for the time being al- 
ways being ahead, and when both are of 
equal strength for the moment they go side 
by side. Now consider, in a general way, 
these two bicycle riders the two ends of a 
bullet and you will readily see why a bullet 
or a club goes end over end through the 
air unless we prevent it from doing 580, 
either by retarding the rear end or by spin- 
ning the bullet as a whole. 

In case of a bullet shaped so as to pierce 
the air, that is, more or less pointed, the 
rear end contains more mass (i.e., metal) 
than the front end, and hence the bullet is 
still more liable to turn over in the air than 
if it were a cylinder with each end flat. 

Now we come to the spinning of the 
bullet to keep it end on. Just why a spin- 
ning (i. e., a revolving) object should al- 
ways spin on forever in the direction 
started, and not only resist all attempts to 
change that direction of spin but in some 
caseg even return to it if caused to spin on 
another axis—just why this is so no man 
knows. It is as true as the law of gravita- 
tion—that is all we know. Why a “dead” 
top falls to the ground and why a spinning 
top does not fall no man may tell. Some 
day we may, but not now. 

So the top (or bullet) once set to spin- 




















ning on the axis of the bore of the barrel 
will keep spinning on that axis, even though 
the air pressure in front tries to make it 
spin otherwise, 

But if we spin our bullet too fast then 
it will “keyhole” and do all kinds of tricks. 
Such was Mr. Haines’ experience recently, 
as I tried to explain in the December num- 
ber of Outdoor Life under the pen name of 
“Grizzly.” He found that a .30-40 full charge 
shot lower at short range than a very light 
target load. A glance at the back pages of 
Outdoor Life at the diagram will show why 
this happened. It is rather hard to explain 
in words, but very easy to illustrate to the 
eye. In a word if a bullet is spun too fast 
the air cannot keep its axis always gradu- 
ally bending to correspond with the curve 
the bullet makes in the air from the gun 
to the target. The bullet must spin fast 
enough to stay end on but not so fast but 
that its axis will bend to fit this other 
curve, 

This is why rifles of various calibers 
and intended for various loads must be 
rifled differently. Also why a small bore, 
like the .30 calibers, must have a quicker 
twist than a .50 caliber, because (looking 
at the bore of each bullet) the bore of the 
.20 is a smaller whee] than the bore of the 
50, hence must revolve faster to get the 
same effect, much as if each were a fly 
wheel. We all know that a three-foot fly 
wheel must revolve faster than a five-foot 
fly wheel; that is, the small wheel must 
go around five times to the big wheel’s 
three times to keep the rims of each going 
the same rate, and it is the rate of speed 
of the rim, not the number of revolutions 
per second that determines how fast the 
* wheel, or top, or bullet, spins. Hence a 
.20 caliber must have a quicker twist than 
a .o0 caliber. 

But the smaller the caliber the less air 
resistance the bullet has to overcome when 
once free from the gun. There is a limit to 
this size, however, in proportion to the 
weight of the bullet, because if the bullet 
is too long the friction of the air along 
the sides more than counterbalances the 
advantage gained by the small cross-sec- 
tion. This is readily understood when we 
consider the bullet as a boat and the air 
as the water, 
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We understand the actions of a solid 
moving through a liquid much better than 
we do a solid moving through a gas. We 
know that a separate shape is required in 
each case to produce the best results in 
building boats (or ships) and also that 
perhaps just one certain shape is best for 
a bullet of certain caliber, weight and 
speed, but just what these shapes should 
be in cases of bullets we today have little 
or no exact Knowledge. Generally speaking 
an object round in cross-section, ten times 
larger one way than the other, pointed at 
each end, and largest in diameter one-third 
of the way back from the first point, 1-10, un- 
der general conditions this shaped object 
seenis to be the best to penetrate the air. But 
Langley, the government airship expert, 
seems to have discovered something that 
is puzzling about objects going rapidly 
through the air: In a word, and speaking 
not very exactly, it is this: That a rib fol- 
lowed by a flat surface meets with less re- 
sistance than the flat surface alone: also 
that the faster an object flies in the 
air, at least up to a certain yet unknown 
point, under certain conditions the less re- 
sistance it meets with In proportion. Speak- 
ing in another way, objects in the air do not 
always seem in actual practice to follow 
one of Newton's laws of motion—that is, 
to double the velocity you must square the 
bower—yet we know, as much as we can 
know anything, that this law holds univer- 
sally good in all cases. It is probably only 
another condition arising we do not yet un- 
derstand that operates in opposition to 
Newton's law just mentioned. 

I have gone into this phase of the ques- 
tion of a shape of a bullet here because we 
may in the future change entirely the shape 
of our bullets, and hence our methods of 
loading. First we had the round bullet, now 
it is the pointed bullet, and tomorrow it 
may be the “knobbed” bullet: that is, 
shaped something like a .45 round bullet 
welded to the end of a .30 caliber projectile. 
But this we must leave for the future to 
work out. It has to do with overcoming 
air resistance, and our present subject 
deals with air resistance only indirectly 
and as affecting the spinning of our pres- 
ent day bullets. So we will drop this part 
of the question, 
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A bullet can be spun in two ways: Be- 
fore it leaves the barrel or afterwards, and 
in the air, because of its shape. So far al- 
most all effort has been focussed in the 
rifling of the barrel and but little given to 
experiments seeking to make the bullet ro- 
tate by air pressure after it leaves the bar- 
rel, 

But little improvement has been made in 
rifling in a century. The old squirrel rifles 
with their flint locks were as accurate as 
our modern rifles up to the limits of their 
range, even if Cooper does a bit of natural 
lying about the virtues of old Leatherstock- 
ing’s star-poker. Scott tells bigger fibs 
about Robin Hood’s archery—things utterly 
impossible to do even with a modern rifle— 
so we will forgive Cooper. Yet the old flint 
lock was as well rifled for a short distance 
as are our best guns today. 

Since the high-pressure small-bore gun 
has come to the front, however, the rifling 
of the barrel has become a problem in some 
cases beyond solution. A twist once in every 
eight inches for a .22 caliber for a bullet 
going 2,500 feet per second is not practical. 
Even with .30 calibers our barrels are short- 
lived, and in a military arm this is a seri- 
ous matter, 

So we are slowly being driven to con- 
sider how to rotate a bullet in the air out 
of a smooth-bore gun. If it were not for the 
riflings we could even today blow a bullet 
out the muzzle at twice the speed we do, 
and if it were of smaller caliber, say .15 or 
.20, its air-resistance would be much less, 
hence range and accuracy more. 

The expanding and the explosive bullets 
have practically solved the question of kill- 
ing power, regardless of caliber. 

Generally speaking, from gun to target, 
the smaller the caliber the better. But both 
speed of bullet in the barrel and caliber out- 
side is determined today by the limitations 
of the rifling. There seems no way to get 
around this except to spin the bullet either 
in a smooth-bore or outside in the air. 

So far in this article I have stayed on 
fairly safe grounds, based an actual results: 
but suppose we yenture to see what form 
of bullet might revolve satisfactorily in the 
air out of a smooth-bore gun. Some form 
of the propeller principle, no doubt, might 
result in success. Perhaps three or more 
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(for certain mathematical reasons six) 
grooves, or fins, along the sides of the bul- 
let, might prove successful. Some gun-crank 
who wants to tackle an interesting problem 
and has a knack for cutting metal, can here 
find plenty of amusement, at little cost and 
no danger, that may result in great practi- 
cal good. 

But the bullet might also be revolved in 
a smooth-bore barre] before it leaves the 
muzzle by means of being set in a sort of 
cup with spiral grooves around it through 
which some of the powder gas could escape, 
something on the turbine engine principle. 
Thus the present bugbear of riflemen—gas- 
cutting—might be turned to good account, 
and, like the rejected stone of the fabled 
temple, be the very thing to make the whole 
complete. This “cup,” of course, would have 
to be something in the nature of a wad, that 
would strip from the bullet when once free 
from the barrel. We have something of this 
idea in embryo in the patch in a patched 
target bullet 

I submit some theoretical drawings, as 
mere suggestions along these lines. The 
field is open, remember, and similar sugges- 
tions from others, to be worked out in ac- 
tual experiments by still others, all may re- 
sult in what we so badly need today—the 
self-spinning bullet. 





Side and rear view of winged bullet. A, 
body of bullet, B, fins, or wings, set at. 
slight angle, as weight, caliber and velocity 
of bullet required in such case, This pro- 
posed slope combines the retarded end and 
the revolving principles, as is readily s¢eén. 
This bullet vo spin by air pressure alone 
after leaving the barrel would, of course, 
require a wad between it and the powder— 
a problem in itself, by the way. 








Side and end view of grooved bullet for 
smooth bore barrel so that “gas cutting” 
would revolve the bullet in the barrel. By 
means of a wad, the size, shape and number 
of the grooves, and the material of the bul- 
let itself the deforming effects of Zas cut- 
ting as now encountered might be controlled. 
This bullet would have a tendency to re- 
volve the opposite direction when out in the 
air than when in the barrel. 
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Side view, showing smooth bullet (A), 
like those now used, seated in a “spinner,” 
or “cup” (GB), with spiral grooves (C C C) 
around it, and air chamber (D) behind the 
bullet A. The gas cutting powder gas, act- 
ing on the grooves C C C (as on a turbine 
wheel) would spin It In the barrel of the 
smooth bore gun, hence spin bullet A. The 
forcing of “cup” B on bullet A would com- 
press alr In D so that when free of the gun 
B would be stripped clean of bullet A. By 
this principle, too, more pr pressure could 
be brought to bear on bullet A, as the base 
of soko B is of larger caliber. A pressure 
of 30,000 pounds on “cap” B, for instance, 
would be 60,000 on bullet A, without increase 
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of chamber preseune over 30,000 pounds, If 
base of cup were twice the area of base 


of bullet A. Theoretically at least’ almost 


any desirable twist or caliber is possible if 
such a means of setting the bullet can be 
worked out, 





Side and face views of bullet with pow- 
der or gas chamber (B) and three or more 
vents (A). from which gas escapes from the 
base of the bullet. The vents (A) form a 
spiral and the resistance of the escaping gas 
from (B) causes bullet to whirl. As experi- 
ment might show, B and A could be filled 
with a compressed explosive, or the cham- 
ber gas of the discharge, being compressed in 
B and A at time of f ring in cia i to @s- 
cape into the vacuum behind the flying bul- 
let would revolve it, 


B 





of other possible 


Side and end views 
forms of a bullet revolved by gas escaping 
from it on the turbine principle, 


Rifle Sights and Their Accuracy 


By Lieutenant Townsend Whelen. 


The accuracy with which any rifle can 
be fired depends upon: (1) the ammunition: 
(2) the perfection of the bore, and (3) the 
character of the sighting device. The first 
two factors 1 have covered fully in previous 
articles in this magazine. Given ammuni- 
tion and barrel as nearly perfect as possi- 
ble a rifle when fired from a machine rest 
will be found to group a series of shots in 
a circle of a certain. diameter at a certain 
range. These machine rest groups may be 
said to represent the extreme accuracy of 
the rifle and ammunition. Let me take for 
illustration the .30-40 rifle and cartridge, 
about which we know more than any other. 
From many thousand groups fired from ma- 
chine rest with the Krag rifle and Frank- 
ford ammunition the Ordnance department 
of the army have been able to form the fol- 
lowing table showing the radius of shot 
groups at different ranges. This table rep- 


resents the average accuracy of normal 
rifles: 


Radius 
Range, of Group. 
RG TE: ooo, nieve ia ease eee esncearnsecations 1.2 inches 
SOQ. PATAG: ....00c:ccseceeuses meine’, ‘veld = 
S00, FRPAS: cscoawweraneieewacace, ee 
$00) HOPS! ycesciaicerace acviecwcec stata ace 4.7 
BOO VArds. oa eceieee.e at's wie eae 6.2 = 
COG. FRRIS: sicewawadeccteie ca eiaree 4 ry 
TOG: VOTES. Hiei eae 9.3 3 
OOO: Paras. ee eis eben alee 11,1 = 
eS RP esis ete ciao cee iv Gcdie iG areececere 13.0 ” 
pT: asf. rrr 14.4 " 


Let us now look at the third factor, or 
the accuracy of the sighting device. In fir- 
ing from a machine rest the rifle is returned 
after recoil to exactly the same position, 
hence there can be no errors of sighting 
in this kind of testing—sights, in fact, be 
ing unnecessary. As soon, however, as we 
undertake to fire the rifle off-hand, or from 
a muzzle rest, sights become necessary to 
properly direct it, and immediately this third 
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factor, the character of the sighting device, « 


must be considered in getting at the accur- 
racy of the combination—that is, the rifle, 
ammunition and sights. 

The high-power telescope sight having 
fine cross-hairs is the only device which has 
practically no error. The error in aiming 
with a low-power hunting, or off-hand, tele- 
scope of 4 to 6 diameters is very small, in- 
deed, but is enough to cause experts to dis- 
card it for 200-yard rest shooting and for 
ammunition testing. It is when metallic 


sights are used that the errors in aiming, 


first begin to affect the accuracy of an arm. 


In order to determine this error an easy and > 


convenient method is as follows: Clamp the 
rifle firmly in a vise and have it sighted on 
a large sheet of paper tacked to a wall just 
25 yards away. Make a little target of card- 
board, about 6 inches square, having a 1- 
inch bullseye in the center. Make a pin 
hole in the center of this bullseye. As you 
sight the rifle on the white sheet of paper 
have an assistant move the small target 
on the sheet until it appears to be exactly 
in the line of sight, then call “mark!” and 
the assistant pricks the sheet with a pin 
through the pin hole in the target. This is 
repeated a number of times and the result- 
ing group of pin holes on the sheet will rep- 
resent your error of aim with that sight. If 
this experiment is conducted as suggested 
at 25 yards, then, by enlarging this group 
four times you will get the error at 100 
Yards and so on. In the illustration 1, 2, 3, 
7 and 8 show various average groups which 
I obtained in this manner. Each individual 
should find the error for himself. Naturally 
through long years of training and much 
competition work I am able to aim more 
consistently than most men, hence the 
groups show small. 

Group No. 1 was made with a Lyman 
rear sight (large aperture) and Lyman ivory 
bead front sight. In this case a Lyman tar- 
get of black paper with white bullseye was 
used as an aiming target. No. 4 shows the 
approximate appearance of this combination 
when aiming. The late Mr. Lyman claimed 
that with his sights much more accurate aim 
could be taken on that kind of a target 
than on the conventional black bullseye. 


Personally I have been unable to find any ° 


difference in the two targets. Group No. 2 
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was made with the same sights, but with 
the regular black bullseye sighting target. 
No. 5 shows the approximate appearance of 
this combination when aiming. Group No. 
3 was made with a New Springfield rifle, 
using the peep sight, No. 6 giving an ap- 
proximate idea of the appearance of these 
sights in aiming. Group No. 7 was made 
with a gold bead front sight and open U rear 
sight. Group No. 8 was made with a sport- 
ing front sight and buck-horn rear sight 
but the sights were blackened with candle 
smoke. 

It will be seen that the Lyman sights 
show the greatest error. This is due not so 
much to the large aperture of the peep as 
to the extreme difficulty of defining on the 
target with the ivory bead, In contrast the 
sharp, clear definition of the New Spring- 
field sights give very small groups. To aim 
consistently it is necessary to get perfectly 
clear definition in order to see closely, and 
only sharp, clean-cut sights with dead black 
surfaces will give this on the target. On 
the other hand, to aim accurately at inani- 
mate objects, particularly game with its pro- 
tective coloring, it is necessary to have 
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sights, particularly the front sight, of such 
a color that can be clearly seen even in 
poor lights, without glimmering. Also to be 
quickly caught in snap shooting the front 
sight must be plainly seen. These groups, 
therefore, must not be taken as condemn- 
ing the Lyman or ivory bead sights for the 
dead black sights would be found very un- 
satisfactory in the field, being practically in- 
visible in Many cases, and hard to catch 
quickly. The groups simply show the de- 
free of accuracy which can be expected in 
target shooting with the different forms of 
sizhts. 

In determining the working accuracy of 
a rifle, the radius of the group, as deter- 
mined from a machine rest, must be added 
to the radius of the group as determined by 
sighting in a vise. This will give the size 
of the group one should obtain in testing 
the rifle provided it is held steadily and the 
pulling of the trigger does not disturb it. 
Suppose you are using a well-bored .30-40 
rifle, equipped with Lyman sights, and your 
ammunition is as well made as the govern- 
ment product. You are firing at 200 yards. 
You have previously found by sighting in a 
vise with these sights that the radius of the 
sighting group at 25 yards is half an inch. 
At 200 yards the radius will be 4 inches. 
Adding to this the machine rest radius of 
group, 2.1 inches, we get 6.1 inches. That 
is to say if you hold and pull the trigger 
correctly you should get a group at 200 
yards in a circle 12.2 Inches in diameter. 
Suppose, however, you change to the 
Springfield or Krag sights, then your error 
of aim should be just about half what it 
was with the Lyman sights and you would 
get a group of about 8 inches in diameter 
at 200 yards. Changing again, if you used 
a telescope sight of about 20 diameters you 
should get about a 5-inch group. 

The .30-40 is probably as accurate as any 
rifle obtainable at present by American 
sportsmen, It is safe to say that no hunting 
rifle excels it in this respect. Therefore, 
if one has a rifle equipped with ivory bead 
front sight he can never tell within t inches 
of where it is going to hit at 200 yards. 
With a gold front sight it will be a trifle 
better than this—say 5 inches. With dead 
black clean-cut sights, similar to military 
sights, one can call his shot within about 4 
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inches, All this when shooting at the target. 

When one gets into the hunting field, 
however, he finds the dead black sights de- 
cidedly in the rear. Half the time you can't 
see to sight with them and the other half 
the game has disappeared before you can 
eatch them. In the field the ivory or gold 
sight which does not glisten will be found 
decidedly the best, but one should find its 
capabilities by testing it in a vise and not 
expect any great accuracy from its use, For 
a rifle to be used as a hunting arm and oc- 
easionally at the target, I think the best 
sights would be a Lyman rear sight and a 
Sheard gold bead front sight. These can 
be smoked or painted to make them dead 
black for target shooting but this treatment 
would ruin an ivory bead. 

A low power telescope sight offers many 
advantages for a target or hunting rifle, the 
chief of which is that the error of aim is 
insignificant. On the target rifle, particu- 
larly the Schuetzen variety, they are fast be- 
coming universal. On the hunting arm they 
are very popular for small game shooting, 
particularly woodchuck and squirrel shoot- 
ing, but a type adapted to the rough usage 
a biz game weapon receives has not yet ap- 
peared on the market. If the tube of the 
telescope is made heavy enough to stand 
blows, falls and saddle use it greatly in- 
creases the weight. If the telescope is short 
it so reduces the sighting radius that very 
delicate micrometer mountings are neces- 
sary to enable one to adjust his sight for 
the different ranges. Take the case of the 
30-40 rifle and a telescope sight with 
mountings 10 inches apart. To raise the 
rear mounting from 50 to 100 yards will re- 
quire a movement of .0066-inch on the rear 
mounting. It will be seen that a mount- 
ing capable of as fine an adjustment as this 
must of necessity be delicate. 

Some writers in this magazine have ad- 
vanced the theory that a very accurate arm 
is no better for a poor shot than a cheaper 
rifle of only average accuracy or that a man 
does not need a rifle that will shoot better 
than he can hold, and other similar state- 
ments. If these gentlemen had taken the 
trouble to think the matter over carefully 
I think they would have come to a very dif- 
ferent conclusion. It is only 4& Very ac- 
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curate, rifle, indeed, which will shoot where 
a man holds it. A rifleman may not be able 
to hold for better than a 15-inch group at 
200 yards and therefore he thinks that a 
rifle giving that sized group at that range 
should fulfill his needs. He forgets that one 
group must be added to the other. If a 
man capable of holding in a 15-inch circle 
at 200 yards uses a rifle of similar accuracy 
his resulting group will not be 15 inches but 
20 inches. To illustrate, suppose such a 
man is firing such a rifle. He tumbles 
around a little, wabbling a little as he holds 
and is satisfied when he pulls the trigger 
with the rifle apparently aimed about 7% 
inches low, the radius of his group. Now, 
suppose that particular shot is one which is 
going to strike at the bottom of the 15-inch 
group of which the rifle itself is capable? 
The result will be a shot 15 inches below 
the point aimed at. Similarly a coincidence 
of the same errors above the point aimed at 
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will result in a shot 15 inches high, so thal 
finally the group becomes not 15 inches but 
90 inches. Even the poorest shot will get 
better results from an accurate arm, and 
only accurate arms and sights promote ac- 
curate shooting and develop skill with the 
rifle. 

The sights best adapted for the various 
kinds of shooting are as follows: 

Twenty-power telescope: For rest shoot- 
ing, testing ammunition and general experi- 
mental work. | 

Four to six power telescope. Target 
shoting, small game shooting, long range 
military ‘shooting, 

Black open or peep sights. Target shoot- 
ing where telescopes are not allowed; mili- 
tary target shooting. 

Lyman rear and gold or ivory front 
sights: Big game shooting, snap shooting. 
Not suited for target work or testing ammu- 
nition. 


Attempting to Reload the .33 W. C. F. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The above cap- 
tion is correct. So far all my efforts have 
been attempts; no reasonable success, And 
yet elzht months of careful tests (intermit- 
tent, of course) and the expenditure of 
about $15 in tools and ammunition, to say 
nothing of that creeping dread that others 
are in the same boat, certainly justify rais- 
ing the long yell, 

I am not complaining of anybody. Four 
Winchester rifles and guns hang on my rack 
and my cupboard is full of Ideal tools. I 
am sure that yet more Winchesters are to 
£0 on that rack and that Uncle Sam will 
write me quite a few more postoffice orders 
for.Mr. Barlow. My .33 is certainly larger 
in the bore (.3395) than I desired, but I am 
by no means sure that, under the circum- 
stances, that is not best. I have, with point 
blank sights, killed coyotes with it at 112 
and 140 full yards, an elk at 65 full yards, 
jackrabbits at 60 yards, hitting all seeming- 
ly within an inch of where I aimed. That 
shows a pretty satisfactory gun, at least 
with Winchester ammunition, and that is 
what it is built for. I take it that the 
Winchester, like the Colt company, must 
build arms that will stand the abuse of 


actual outdoor service, and must have fit 
loose enough to perform well after the in- 
side of the barrel has been allowed to be- 
come rust coated (which shouldn't be but 
often is). And Mr. Barlow can advise us 
only as far as experience has gone and 
build his tools accordingly. The United 
States government in the course of many 
years was hardly able to find a thoroughly 
accurate load for that edmirable gun, the 
Krag, and its twin brother, the .30-40. Suc- 
cess in reloading is easily seen to be well- 
nigh impossible in an odd-sized gun, ad- 
mirably though it suits its owner. But all 
this is digression, 

I have tested only one gun of this class, 
23 W. C. F., Model 1886, 24-inch barrel. It 
is uniformly bored, calipering .3395 to bot- 
tom of grooves. Sights, Lyman; small ivory 
bead at front, peep on tang, sighted point- 
blank at 50 yards, on more than one occa- 
sion putting five consecutive shots, Win- 
chester ammunition, with body rest and 
sling, within a 1%4-inch bullseye at 55 yards, 
the longest range I had. 

Shells were cleaned by boiling in soap- 
suds, then rinsing in clear boiling water; 
recapped with Winchester 5% primers 
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marked W, slightly reamed with a 4-Inch 
pair of ordinary wire pliers (the best reamer 
I know); some graphite loaded with pow- 
der and bullets carefully lubricated, and 
placed with Ideal No. 3 tool, adjusted to a 
factory cartridge. Bullet, Ideal No. 338320, 
calipering .340 (but not passed through a re- 
sizer) used with gas check. 

Results: With 29 grains, by weight, 
Lightning powder, and one-in-ten bullet 
with gas check weighing 200 grains, I could 
not, at 50 yards, get, with body rest and 
sling, five consecutive bullets in a sheet of 
letter paper 814411 inches. Moved up to 
20 yards, with no better results; 30, 28, 27, 
25 and 23 grains Lightning gave about sim- 
ilar accuracy. Above 25 grains the bases of 
bullets were very slightly fused and the wip- 
ing rag brought out traces of fused metal, 
though barrel showed no “leading” when 
gunsmith cleaned it afterwards. This ex- 
perience satisfied me that Lightning powder 
and one-in-ten bullets were an “impossible” 
combination and I unpacked my canister of 
Marksman. 

Ten and eleven grains Marksman with 
same bullet gave groups within a 14-inch 
circle at 55 yards, about § inches below 
center of bullseye and 2%4 inches to the left 
of the perpendicular; 12 and 13 grains not 
quite as good groups, about an inch BELOW 
the 10-grain groups; 6, 7, 8 and 9 grains 
gave groups very nearly equal to 10 grains 
and placed about 11%4 inches below the 10 
15 grains shot wild, the groups 
scarcely being contained in a sheet of letter 
paper. 

I carefully sawed off the points and 
squared up a lot of these same bullets to 
welgh 150 grains, and paralleled the 200- 
grain bullets, with Marksman, but nothing 
was gained in elevation, while there was a 
slight loss in accuracy and grouping. 

Nineteen grains Du Pont’s Rifle No. 1, 
Smokeless, made groups located similarly to 
10 grains Marksman, but taking a 2-inch cir- 
cle to enclose, 

Then I took up Ideal bullet No. 338320, 
calipering .340"” (but not resized) with gas 
check, cast of Ideal metal No. 1 and weigh- 


Regarding the 


The following clipping from the New 
Orleans Picayune has been sent us with the 
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ing 186 grains; other conditions unchanged. 
Thirty-five grains W. A. .30 Caliber powder 
(which, as nearly as I can judge, from un- 
loading Winchester cartridges, is the Win- 
chester factory load of powder) gave me at 
oo Yards a group of 24 consecutive shots in 
a circle 5 inches in diameter, whose center 
was 2 inches below center of bullseye. 
Eleven of these shots went within a 2-inch 
circle in the center of the group. This tar- 
get was my best result with full charges. 
Thirty-six and 34 grains W. A. gave slightly 
poorer results than 35, as did 29 grains 
Lightning; 30 grains Lightning showing no 
improvement over 29. The 29-grain Light- 
ning and 34 grains W. A. grouped fully as 
well as 35 grains W. A., but the elevation 
was poorer—lower—and there was a shade 
more variance to the left. Still more unsatis- 
isfactory results came from 27, 25 and 23 
erains Lightning. After the 24 shots with 
35 grain W. A. a strong glass showed mi- 
nute particles of fused metal in the grooves 
at the extreme muzzle, 

With all these high-power loads I made 
parallel tests with U. M. C. metal-patched 
soft-points, calipering about .336" and weigh- 
ing 200 grains (tried to get Winchesters but 
eould not at the moment). They grouped 
about as well as the bullet cast of Ideal No. 
1, but from 1 to 2 inches lower. Of course, 
they cause much greater danger of gas-cut- 
ting. The Winchester soft points seem to 
caliper .387 and weigh 200 grains. 

It must be borne in mind that no two 
apothecaries’ scales exactly agree in weights 
nor will any two persons exactly agree in 
weights, nor will any two persons exactly 
agree in results from microcalipers, but in 
all the above I made as careful confirma- 
tions as possible outside of an assaying of- 
fice and took the averages. It will be noted 
that I omitted two possible things: resizing 


the bullets and shells. J. 8, McGEHEER. 
Missouri. 


(NOTE:—If any of our readers have been 
successful in reloading cartridges for this 
excellent arm the editor would be pleased to 
recelve articles concerning same. Although 
somewhat familiar with this rifle when used 
with the factory cartridges, as yet have made 
no attempts to reload, but cannot see why 
this could not be successfully accomplished. 
—Editor.) 


Maxim Silencer 


request that it be published, and, knowing 
that it will prove of especial interest to our 
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readers at this time, we take pleasure in 
placing it before them. The clipping is as 
follows: 
No Noiseless Revolvers, 
Hartford, Conn., April 17, 1909. 
To the Editor of the Picayune, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Sir:—In view of the agitation that has 
appeared in your state against the so-called 
“noiseless gun” I would request space in 
which to give you reasons why this agitation 
is, to put it very mildly, ill-formed. 

The criticism of the so-called “noiseless 
gun” is that it shoots in silence and there- 
fore in secrecy. Those of us who are un- 
trammeled by facts jump to the conclusion 
that any gun which shoots thus means that 
anything can be killed thus—in silence and 
in secrecy. Upon this they build a lurid 
story of death and extermination. If it were 
only that the facts could be ignored this 
might be so. But, fortunately, facts 
must be taken into account. Now I would 
suggest that these facts be considered. 

I have found a way to silence from 95% 
to 99% of the noise made at the muzzle of 
a rifle. It might be thought that this cuts 
out all the noise of firing; but this is 
where the wrong conclusion is jumped. It 
does not cut out nearly all the noise. There 
ig a lot of very curious noise left. I say 
curious, for it is very curious, and cannot 
be described by words. It seems to be a 
feneral, all-pervading, reverberatory sort of 
noise, coming from nowhere in particular. 
One of its astonishing properties is that it 
seems to depend upon the configuration of 
the country over which you shoot. For ex- 
ample, a .20-40 rifle fired up into the air 
makes less noise than a boy's air rifle. The 
Same gun brought down and fired across a 
field in which there are trees and bushes 
Makes a loud, curious reverberation, which 
may be heard a long distance. Fired in 
the thick woods the noise is like that which 
comes after a flash of lightning and just 
before the arrival of a thunderclap. It sug- 
gests a “tearing” or “ripping.” 

Now this is news to a surprising number 
of people, I have experimented a long time 
and I have found that this noise is entirely 
apart from the gun. I call it “ex-gun noise” 
because it has nothing to do with, is out- 
side of, the gun itself. It is made by the 
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bullet tearing its way through the air. Most 
people think a bullet makes a whine, a whis- 
tle or a screech. It does, at old-fashioned, 
low velocities. At modern high velocities it 
does nothing of the sort, however. It, on 
the contrary, makes a loud “crack” or ex- 
plosive “snap” if you will go down the range 
and listen to it. Anyone can prove this by 
taking up a position say 200 yards from a 
rifleman and letting the latter shoot so the 
bullet will pass him say as near as 50 or 60 
feet. Let him hide behind a rock, if he can- 
not trust the man with the gun. When the 
bullet passes he will hear a loud “crack” 
which will astonish him. It sounds directly 
over his head, no matter how he may be 
standing. If the gun has a silencer fitted 
to it this “crack” of the bullet is all he 
will hear. If the gun has no silencer he 
will first hear the crack, for the bullet gets 
to him faster than the sound of the gun can, 
and after an interval he will hear the crash- 
ing boom of the gun. 

I have made many hundreds of silencers 
and sold them al] over the world; in fact, 
the Maxim Silent Firearms Company of 
New York is regularly supplying silencers 
for all calibers of guns to the shooters of 
the country; but I have yet to find one man 
who has known about this bullet-noise until 
he began using a silencer. The thing which 
seems particularly surprising is the fact that 
the noise which is heard seems to come 
from “down the range” back toward the 
gun, instead of directly from the gun itself. 
Now, this is just where the only advantage 
which the silencer gives over the game 
comes in. The noise heard by an animal 
being fired at is no different than tas ever 
been the case, excepting in the one respect 
of the boom of the gun itself. Game will not 
hear this, and when startled by the bullet 
noise they may run toward the gun. There 
are many other directions which they may 
choose, however, so in reality the chances 
of advantage are really very slim. This is 
absolutely all there is to it, as far as the 
effect on game life is concerned. A silencer 
makes a gun shoot “sweetly” as the presi- 
dent of the National Rime Association has 
said. It annuls the muzzle noise and the 
recoil, but does not make shooting by any 
means silent, 

Now this is all ignored by those who 
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have “gone off at half-cock.” Editors in 
many influential papers have written col- 
umns about the absolute necessity of pass- 
ing laws prohibiting the use of a silencer, 
and have actually worked up a degree of 
hysteria which has resulted in numerous 
bills having been introduced in several state 
legislatures aimed at the punishment by im- 
prisonment of anyone found with such a 
harmless little device as this in their pos- 
gession, regardless of whether it was on a 
firearm or not. If it were not for the effect 
it has in driving out of the country a grow- 
ing industry it would be a huge joke. 

In the case of the revolver of the 4s- 
gassin there are more facts which should 
be taken into consideration before conclud- 
ing just what the effect will be of one of 
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my silencers fitted to a revolver. In the or- 
dinary revolver there is a considerable 
space between the chamber and the barrel. 
If the gas cannot get out through a silencer 
on the muzzle there is no reason why it 
should not take the open space referred to. 
But now suppose that a revolver were made 
with no chamber or space? Could this be 
silenced? Actual tests show that it cannot, 
with any gunpowder that we know of today. 
The reason is because the short length of 
the barrel enables the bullet to get out be- 
fore all the powder is burned. The burn- 
ing powder inside a silencer entirely annuls 
the action of the latter. Thus, while it may 
be disappointing to many of our editors, the 
fact remains that we do not know today 
how to produce a quiet-shooting revolver. 

Respectfully, HIRAM PERCY MAXIM. 


Muzzle-Loading and Gain-Twist 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To many readers 
of Outdoor Life the method of seating a lead 
bullet from the muzzle is, no doubt, familiar. 
Perhaps many of your readers have tried it 
and have made equally good scores as have 
its most enthusiastic advocates, and there 
is no doubt of its being a most excellent 
method, otherwise we would not have the 
fine arms (some with gain-twist, some with 
uniform-twist of rifling) made at great ex- 
pense, adapted to this manner of loading. 
The following comments are not made in 
criticism of the method, but merely to 
bring out discussion of some of the features 
claimed for it by its advocates, both as re- 
lates to the base of the bullet being pre- 
served in perfect condition when fired (be- 
cause seated from the muzzle) and the ad- 
vantage claimed for the gain, or increasing, 
twist of rifling. The writer is aware of the 
splendid scores that have been made with 
bullets thus seated in arms rifled either with 
gain or uniform twist. 

It is claimed that, the bullet in being 
pushed down from the muzzle, is delivered 
from the muzzle in a perfect state when the 
arm is fired; that is, it is free from the 
serrations at its base (for having oeen thus 
seated) that are formed by the dragging ef- 
fect of the lands which is said to be the case 
if seated at the breech, 

Let us consider this a moment: 


When a bullet is seated from the muz- 
gle, it is not upset to any appreciable de- 
vree, if at all, and the lands cut into it some- 
what and drag forward the metal in their 
path a trifle. It reaches the breech with 
its perfect base and with no more change in 
its size than when it entered the muzzle. 

In the case of a taper-bored arm it has 
(or should have) a slightly looser fit at the 
breech, 

Now when the piece is fired the bullet 
is upset and if of proper size makes a gas- 
tight fit, otherwise gas-cutting would occur 
and impair accuracy. 

In the case of a uniform twist the upset 
takes place at once, but in the case of a ta- 
per bore, by reason of the looseness of the 
bullet at the breech it is possible that slight 
zas-cutting may take place until checked by 
upset. 

In either case the bullet is sooner or 
later upset and fills the bore tightly—very 
much more so than when it was pushed 
down from the muzzle. What, then, prevents 
the formation of serrations at its base, 
where the lands have thus been made to cut 
still more deeply into it than they did when 
the bullet passed down from the muzzle by 
mere hand-pressure? 

Are not these serrations formed more 
or less anyhow at the base of all lead bul- 
lets that have a proper fit in the bore? | 





























think an examination will prove this to be 
so, but they probably are by no means so 
pronounced as to seriously affect accuracy. 

To be sure, they may be somewhat modi- 
fied by reason of the dragging forward ef- 
fect of the lands in seating from the muz- 
zle, 

The writer has not had the opportunity 
to examine bullets after they have been 
fired (that have been thus seated) but ac- 
cepts as a fact the recorded excellent re- 
sults thus obtained by men who have given 
considerable attention to thé matter and 
who have made some remarkable scores. 
But many bullets that have been seated at 
the breech or in the shel] will, upon exami- 
nation after firing, show no serrations. 

The pressure of the gas at the base has, 
no doubt, its effect in preventing their form- 
ation. 

It is, therefore, purely a matter of the- 
ory that is here presented to our brother 
shooters with a desire to bring out a discus- 
sion on this subject that can be so well han- 
dled by some of your correspondents as to 
prove to be most interesting. 

Now, with regard to an arm that is rifled 
with gain twist; the good results that have 
been obtained would seem to cast all theory 
to the winds; but perhaps, after all, the 
difference between pitch of rifling at breech 
and at muzzle is too slight to be considered. 
For the sake of argument, however, let us 
look at it: consider the varying angle of 
twist, 

The lands cut into the bullet at a con- 
stantly changing inclination from that at 
which they did at its initial start. The bul- 
let thus gradually abandons the original 
angle of twist, or pitch of rifling, yet it must 
bear the marking, or indentation thereof, on 
its surface, and it emerges from the muzzle, 
therefore, with grooves cut by the lands, 
presumably of greater width than are the 
lands themselves, due to the original mark- 
ing of the initial element of the rifling, plus 
that of the last element of quicker rotation 
at the muzzle (as indicated in the figure, 
where the shaded portions of rifling-marks 
represent the final pitch of rifling, and the 
spaces between the full and dotted Jines— 
crossing the shaded spaces at an acute 
angle—represent the impressions of the 
orignal or slower twist at the breech—exag- 
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gerated, of course, for convenience in illus- 
tration). With a light (short) bullet this 


Effect (theoretical) of gain-twist. 
ft 
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A—Mark of rifling received at breech. 
B—Mark of rifling recelyed at muzzle. 


distortion probably would be inappreciable, 
but with a long bullet the more would be 
the distortion, due to this change of pitch, 
the more the frictional resistance and possi- 
bly the greater the chances of the bullet 
stripping or “jumping” the rifling. 

The advocates of the gain-twist claim that 
the bullet has an easy start with little fric- 
tion. 

This seems like a very good point, but 
does it really count for anything, when you 
consider that it is immediately hampered by 
the increasing resistance of the quickening 
pitch? Let us consider it a moment, A 
bullet in passing out of a gain-twist barrel, 
though having an easy start, is naturally 
controlled in its spin by the degree of twist 
that it meets and can spin no more rapidly 
than the changing pitch will allow—there- 
fore is it not a question as to whether the 
last element of this twist (at the muzzle) 
will spin it as forcibly as would a uniform- 
twist in which the energy of the gas has 
been utilized from the very beginning, in 
spinning it at a smooth rotation without in- 
creasing resistance, instead of accomplish- 
ing a certain rapidity of revolution by the 
last bit of this pitch at the muzzle? It 
certainly seems as if a bullet starting at a 
uniform pitch (although it may start less 
easily than in a gain-twist) has the advan- 
tage of the whole length of the bore of uni- 
form pitch, in a tremendously accelerating 
action by reason of no increasing resistance, 
Presuming this to be so, of what benefit, 
then, is the easy start of the bullet in a 
gain-twist, taper-bored arm if this benefit 
is to be nullified by the accumulating re 
sistance of both the pitch and the taper? 








Does the effect of the previous slow twist 
still count for anything? 

The bullet no longer feels its effect but 
from the beginning has gradually abandoned 
it in favor of the quicker twist and leaves 
the muzzle with the rapidity of spin that is 
only there imparted to it, with the disadvan- 
tage of diminished velocity and energy due 
to the increasing resistance with which it 
has met; while in a uniform twist at the 
breech and meeting with no further resist- 
ance of changing pitch, comes out with in- 
creased energy and velocity by reason of 
the long uniform twist and the accelerating 
action of the gas behind it because of the 
absence of increasing resistance, and no 
further distortion of bullet after once taking 
the rifling. 

As there seem to be comparatively few 
arms rifled with gain-twist, there would ap- 
pear to be quite a field here for experi- 
ment for those who are fortunate enough to 
have opportunity and facilities for this work, 
For instance: take several arms of same 
caliber and length of barrel—some rifled 
with uniform, some with gain-twist, use the 
same charge in each, fire over the same 
range and record velocity, trajectory, ac- 
curacy, amount of distortion of bullet (if 
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any), condition of base in each case, etc. 
If this has been done, will somebody kindly 
write it up? It is a well-known fact that, 
in the case of crdnance, the rotating band 
on a projectile, if greater than a certain 
width, gives, in a gain-twist, greater resist- 
ance, becomes distorted and cannot there- 
fore, it is here claimed, impart to the pro- 
jectile the same powerful spin as does the 
wider rotating band in the uniform twist, 
and which gives less possibility of strip- 
ping. 

But in the case of ordnance, the rotating 
band is what takes the rifling and not the 
full length of the projectile, while in a 
small arm it is the full length of the bear- 
ing surface of the bullet that is affected by 
the pitch of rifling, consequently it is here 
submitted for argument that a bullet be 
yond a certain length may not be used with 
the best results (theoretically speaking) 
with a charge of powder beyond a certain 
weight, in an arm rifled with a gain-twist. 

The writer is interested in this subject 
and would like to hear the pros and cons 
from those who have had experience. 

Let us hear from some of the experts. 


Mass. WM. F. SPICER. 


A High-Power Slide-Action Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the March is- 
sue of Outdoor Life “H. J. Jr.,” of Nebraska, 
asks for a high-power slide-action rifle in 
80-30 or .25-35 caliber and states that no 
such rifle is now on the market. 

Evidently “H. J. Jr.” is not well informed 
on this matter, as the Standard Arms Co., 
Wilmington, Del., make the Standard Re- 


peating rifle, either automatic or hand func- 
tioned, in .25-35, .30-30, 32 Rem. and .35 
Rem. calibers all high power smokeless. 
The rifle is beautifully balanced, splen- 
didly made and finished, easily operated, 
easily taken down, safe, solid and sure to 
become a most popular arm with sports- 
men. N. H. ROBERTS. 
Virginia, 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


R. L. Crowder, Tucson, Ariz—What are 
the respective lengths of barrels of the 
Krag rifle and carbine? Is the Krag carbine 
a good sporting arm? Are the original 
sights of same satisfactory for game hunt- 
ing? Can it be fitted with Marble peep, leaf 
and Sheard gold bead sights? What is 
weight of arm? How does it handle from 
a rider's and a walker’s standpoint? Any 
other features of the Krag about which I 
have not asked. 


Answer.—As Lieut. Whelen has experi- 
mented much with the Krag this letter was 
forwarded to him eliciting the following 
reply: The Krag rifle has a 30-inch 
barrel and the. carbine a 22-inch barrel. 
Fither make excellent hunting arms. Most 
men prefer the carbine as it is a little han- 
dier than the rifle. As the magazine does 
not protrude under the stock they both bal- 
ance excellently on the shoulder or across 
the saddle. The carbine balances at a point 
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five inches ahead of the trigger and the rifle 
eight inches ahead. The ordinary rear 
sights issued with the rifle and carbine, and 
more particularly the rear sight known as 
the Model 1902, make excellent “open rear 
sights for hunting purposes. A Lyman rear 
receiver sight, with or without wind gauge, 
is made for the Krag and is desirable par- 
ticularly on the carbine, greatly increasing 
the distance between sights. Marble and 
Lyman tang peep sights cannot be used. 
Any front sight of standard make can be 
fitted to the Krag, the adjustment being 
similar to that on the .30-40 Winchester 
The carbine weighs 8 pounds 
2 ounces and the rifle about 8 pounds 12 
ounces. It has many advantages, such as 
ability to dismount the action entirely in a 
few seconds without tools, for cleaning; 
ability to clean from the breech; ability to 
“snap” the arm and work its action indefi- 
nitely without the slightest injury, thus get- 
ting much cheap practice. One can thus 
become so accustomed to the bolt action 
that he can work it very fast indeed. On 
some Krag actions the trigger-pull needs a 
little smoothing off and easing up by a gun- 
smith to make it satisfactory for hunting. 
Endeavor to get a barrel which measures 
not over .3085" groove measurement. The 
following are the ballistics of the rifle and 
carbine, showing the difference that eight 
inches of barrel makes: 


Velocity: Muzzle. 100 yds. 
Rifle, 30-in. barrel ........ 2000 ft. 1783 ft. 
Carbine, 22-in. barrel ..... 1920 ft. 1712 ft. 
: Energy: Muzzle. 100 yds. 
Rifle, 30-in. barrel ........ 1880 1553 
Carbine, 22-in. barrel ..... 1800 1432 


G. L., New Orleans, La.—Will you please 
inform me which of the model 1899 Savage 
rifles have a stationary carbine or metal 
bead front sight brazed on barrel? I am 
somewhat of a crank about stationary sights 
that cannot be gotten out of alignment by 
moving laterally. With a good stationary 
front sight and a Lyman or Marble rear tang 
peep sight, one is pretty sure of always hav- 
ing at least two efficient sights in align- 
ment with the barrel, or, rather, bore. I 
own a Colt New Service revolver chambered 
for the Winchester .44-40 cartridge and I 
would like very much to know if I can use 
safely and accurately the .44 Russian fac- 
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tory loads in my revolver, viz.: the full .44- 
23-250 loads, black and smokeless? The di- 
ameter of my revolver is .424"” and that of 
the .44 Russian is .429". I have fitted the 
latter cartridges in my revolver; they seem 
to chamber snugly and to reach in just about 
as far as the place where the .44-40 shells 
begin to taper; however I have not yet dared 
to try them, being afraid it will lead the bar- 
rel or perhaps cause an accident. Will you 
also please inform me which you consider 
superior for pocket use and target to 100 
yards, Colt’s Police Specia] .32-20, or Colt's 
Police Positive .287 Of course the .32-20 
ritie load is more powerful, theoretically, yet 
in a rifle the energy is only about 360 foot- 
pounds; this would make it only one-half 
as powerful in a four-inch revolver barrel, 
while Mr. Himmelwright's “The Pistol and 
Revolver” gives the energy of the Police 
Positive .38 as 170 foot-pounds. However, 
perhaps I am in error as regards the re- 
volver barrel cutting the energy of the rifle 
cartridge in half, and if so, what is the true 
ratio of, say, a 4 or 6-inch revolver barrel 
and a 20 or 26-inch rifle barrel, both shoot- 
ing the same cartridge? 

Answer.—The Savage Featherweight ri- 
fle, made in .25-35, .30-30 and .303 calibers, 
has a front sight brazed to the barrel and 
is evidently the arm you have in mind. The 
gallery loads, .44 Russian, can be used suc- 
cessfully in the .44-40 revolver, as has been 
mentioned by the famous shot Mr. Topper- 
wein; but having never used the full .44 
Russian loads in the .44-40 cannot say posi- 
tively whether they would be safe or ac- 
curate. The diameter of the .44 Russian 
bullet is .429" to .431”, while that of the 
44-40 is .424", While a difference of .002" 
or even .003" above size is sometimes an ad- 
vantage, especially with smokeless powder 
where there is little upset, a .431’ bullet 
would hardly be recommended for a barra’ 
bored for a bullet .424" diameter. The .44 
Russian cartridge will, as stated, go into the 
chamber bored for the .44-40, as the chamber 
for the .44-40 measures.4725”" rear and .4605" 
front, while that of the Russian is .4575". 
This difference does not appear very great 
in trying the cartridges in a .44-40 chamber, 
but the Russian cartridge fits so loosely that 
in shooting smokeless powder ammunition 
there would be liability of shells bulging and 
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splitting. If you wish a load of same power 
as the Russian to use in your .44-40, would 
suggest reloading your shells with a charge 
equivalent to the .44 Russian. The .32-20 
will undoubtedly show greater accuracy at 
100 yards than the .38 Police cartridge, but 
one must not expect too much in the way 
of accuracy at this range from a 4-inch bar- 
rel, The muzzle energy of the .32-20 car- 
tridze from a rifle is approximately 390 foot- 
pounds, while from a revolver is 149, against 
170 foot-pounds for the .38 Colt Police Posi- 
tive cartridge. 


Dr. J. R. Wathen, Louisville, Ky.—What 
is the powder used in revolver cartridges 
(smokeless) by the government and the fac- 
tories? Why do they use this powder in- 
stead of the regular Bullseye, and why can 
it not be bought in the market? Have you 
noticed that the shells are much cleaner 
when this powder has been shot than when 
the regular Bullseye loaded into new shells 
has been used? 


Answer.—We understand from the Du 
Pont Company that the powder used by the 
government and cartridge factories in revol- 
ver cartridges is a special powder made up 
for the governemnt and loading companies, 
and cannot be procured by the general trade. 
The reason that shells and barrel appear 
cleaner when using this powder than Bulls- 
eye is due to the fact that the regular Bulls- 
eye has more graphite than there is on this 
special powder. The deposit left inside the 
shell and barrel is dark-looking but on being 
rubbed out will be found to be nothing but 
plain graphite. 


Dr. C. C. Cronshore, Greensburg, Pa— 
Which of these three rifles would you pre- 
fer for deer, bear, antelope, moose and cari- 
bou: .30-30, .82 Winchester Special or .33 
Winchester? 


Answer.—Either the .30-30 or .32 Special 
would prove perfectly satisfactory for any 
game except perhaps moose and caribou, for 
which we would prefer the .33. 


Cc. PF. Turner, San Jose, Cal—Last fall I 
purchased a Winchester .25-20 carbine with 
a 20-inch barrel. Was this gun originally 
designed for black powder use? Will it in- 
jure it in any way by using metal-patched 
high-velocity cartridges in it? Has this gun 
a nickel-steel barrel? I have used black 
powder shells for some time on rabbits and 
squirrels in the hills and am thinking of go- 
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ing on a deer hunt next fall. Will this arm, 
using high-velocity loads, be powerful 
enough. Kindly give penetration, velocity 
and trajectory. 


Answer.—The .25-20 Winchester was orig- 
inally designed for black powder cartridges 
but later smokeless cartridges (both low- 
pressure and high velocity) were brought 
out for it by the cartridge companies which 
give excellent result. Metal-patched bullets 
will naturally wear the barrel more than the 
lead or alloy bullets but in these calibers 
the wear is not nearly as great as in the 
high-power military arms. These rifles (.25- 
20) are regularly made with the ordinary 
steel barrel. Can be had on special order 
with nickel-steel barrel, in which case the 
words “Nickel-Steel” will be found stamped 
plainly on the barrel. Your little carbine 
will readily kill a deer or even larger game 
if bullets are placed in a vital spot, as we 
know from experience with the same make 
and caliber, Still we believe you would 
make a mistake to depend on this for such 
game, Would recommend a rifle giving 
more striking power and having greater 
range. A .30-30 should suit your require- 
ments nicely. Penetration, .25-20 W. H. V., 
ten 7%-inch pine boards (soft-point bullet); 
twenty boards, full metal-patched bullet. 
Velocity, 1650 feet per second. Height of 
bullet at 50 yards when shooting at 100 
yards, 1.85"; height at 100 yards when shoot- 
ing at 200 yards, 9.37"; height at 150 yards 
when shooting at 300 yards, 26.22”. 


J. Schmidt, Tracy, Calif—On page 500 of 
your May issue is a list of automatic arms 
by Mr. F. A. Danse of New Mexico. Besides 
the automatic rifles he mentions there are 
the Standard, made by the Standard Arms 
Co., Wilmington, Del., also the Mannlicher, 
Dreyse and Bergemann rifles, and Luger car- 
bine, made in Germany. To his list of au- 
tomatic pistols I can add the Browning, F.. - 
N., Knoble, Webley-Scott, Mannlicher, Berge- 
mann, White-Merrill, Roth, Pieper, Gaffett- 
Fairfax, Dreyse, Gilsienti, Mueller, Schuarz- 
lose, Hamilton and Frommer. [f he wishes, 
I can give him the addresses of any of them. 
Ss = : = 

REDUCE THE CARES 
of housekeeping. One decidedly practical 
way is to use Borden's Peerless Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in all cooking where milk or 
cream is required. Results will be more sat- 
isfactory than with most “fresh” milk. The 
convenience and economy will please you. 


Dilute Peerless Milk with water to any de- 
sired richness, 
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has not the range of the U. 8S, government 
rimless nor the penetration of this arm, and 
therefore, to our idea would not be as good 
an all-around gun as the .30 rimless. The 
Timless has a bullet almost as heavy as the 
.o, being 220 grains, has about the same 
muzzle velocity, and while it has not the 
muzzle energy, yet it bas far greater pene- 
tration and considerably less recoil. It has 
the flattest trajectory of any gun on the 
market, being about 1 inch at 100 yards, as 
compared to 1.03 inches of the .65 at 100 
yards; in its long range it discounts the .35 
in trajectory, as witness a drop of only 11.44 
inches at 300 yards as against a drop of 12.24 
inches for the .35 at 300 yards. Its recoil is 
16.13 foot pounds as against 19.81 foot 
pounds for the .35. They are both really 
great guns, and being both of the box maga- 
zine order will appeal to those who are used 
to that style of gun. The penetration of 
the rimless with hard-point bullets is 68 
pine boards, whereas the penetration of the 
.23 ig only 56. If you never expect to kill a 
grizzly bear, a moose or an elk, we would 
advise you to use either a .30-30, .25-35, .308 
Savage or .32 Special, as those guns are 
plenty heavy enough for all except the game 
mentioned. While the .30 government rim- 
less is a better gun for sheep and antelope 
than any of the other lighter arms men- 
tioned on account of its range, and the fact 
that sheep and antelope are usually killed at 
long distance, yet the guns of the .30-30 class 
are plenty heavy enough to kill sheep and 
antelope even at a long distance. 
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Grant U. Neves, Rossville, 11.—A friend 
and myself want to spend the winter some 
place not farther than necessary from our 
native state, where we can have plenty of 
hunting and trapping fur-bearing animals. 
(1) Can you give us the information or put 
us in communication with party that can 
give us this information? (2) We want to 
rent a cabin not too far from a town where we 


‘can get supplies as we may need them, (3) 


What rent would we have to pay? (4) What 
license would we have to take out and what 
is the cost of same? 

Answer.—We hope some of our readers 
will be kind enough to inform Mr, Neves by 
letter concerning the points mentioned, As 
to license for hunting and trapping, there 
are few states requiring such. However, it 
would be well to secure a copy of the game 
laws of the state in which you expect to 
operate before entering on the work. 


Sam Stevens, Riverside, N. M.—Please 
say through Outdoor Life whether or not 
snakes—rattlers, bull-snakes, etc.—require 
water. Snakes are much more plentiful 
than usual along the Animas River and it Is 
claimed by some that they come from the 
high cliffs for water, there being no rainfall 
for six months. 

Answer.—If any of our readers are fa- 
miliar with this phase of snake-habit we 
hope they will reply. We know that a dearth 
of water in the human family often produces 
snakes, and in time death; but we have 
never known snakes to die for lack of it. 


Mountain Air 


Softer than dew upon rose petals fair 

A fragrant breath comes to my longing heart 

It gently blows from bowers of bloom, 80 
rare 

And stirs my soul—and quiet pulses start— 


It lightly breathes of ferns, by foaming 
streams, 

And sweetly soothes my thoughts to hap- 
piness 


Wafting a wooded perfume thro’ my dreams, 
Filling my mind with sweet forgetfulness. 


EFFIE McDOWELL DAVIES. 
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Automatic Pistols 
By Pascal De Angelis. 


It is a bad thing to recommend a danger- 
ous or unsafe load for a firearm. A good 
many people said this in a good many more 
or less emphatic ways at the time of Dr. 
Hudson’s unfortunate test of a load which 
he says he thought was recommended by a 
rifleman for use in a revolver. But even 
if Mr. Linkletter had advocated the use of 
that remarkable .44-40 load in a revolver, 
which he did not, it would be no worse than 
to endorse and recommend an unreliable 
arm as a defensive weapon. I do not think 
it would be nearly as bad, for this reason. 
The firing of unusual loads would hardly be 
done for the first time in self defense, and 
if the first shot wrecked the arm, it would 
operate as notice to a shooter of average 
intelligence either that he had not exactly 
followed directions in preparing his ammu- 
nition, or that particular load was not quite 
suited to his requirements. I am not con- 
vinced of the tremendous personal danger to 
the shooter of firing such a load in the usual 
manner, or that Dr. Hudson's stone wall 
and string on the trigger saved his life, or 
even prevented serious injury. Several cases 
of wrecked revolvers have been reported 
within the last year or so, in which the up- 
per chambers of the cylinder and the top 
strap have been blown out, just as those of 
Dr, Hudson's New Service were, and though 
these arms were fired in the ordinary way, 
so far as one can learn, nobody has been 
hurt. And some of these revolvers were 
torn worse than his was. 

As far as I know, I was the first man 
to attempt to call attention to the unreli- 
ability of the automatic pistol in print. This 
was not because other people had not dis- 
covered the same defect in it—far from it 


The majority of practical pistol shots who 
had used it at all must have noticed it. 1 
know that some of them did, But none of 
them took the trouble to warn other people 
of the danger of relying on these arms, and 
of the great probability that they would jam 
or fail to repeat properly in an emergency. 

Four years azo, when I first undertook to 
do this, I was actuated by quite as altru- 
istic motives as those of the men who have 
so savagely criticized alleged excessive and 
unsafe high power smokeless loads. But at 
that time I had only my own experience 
and that. of about half a dozen friends and 
acquaintances as foundation for my criti- 
cism. In fact, much of the proof of in- 
stances of the untrustworthiness of these 
arms was furnished, unintentionally, by the 
automatic’s advocates, 

I found very soon that the automatic pis- 
tol behaved with great fairness and impar- 
tiality. It would jam and break down just 
as often and just as cheerfully when it was 
being tested by an ordnance board composed 
of its most enthusiastic advocates as it 
would with anyone else, It could be trusted 
to condemn itself, if its performances were 
truthfully recorded, and logical deductions 
drawn from them. But that is just where 
the difficulty came in. The automatic pis- 
tol seems to inoculate its advocates with a 
most astounding disregard for the truth. it 
would be tiresome to go into details and 
repeat the tremendous number of instances 
upon which this statement is based, but be- 
sides making claims impossible to substan- 
tlate and easy to disprove for the auto- 
matic, its admirers, in order, presumably, 
to accentuate its alleged advantages, almost 
invariably libeled the revolver by deliber- 
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ately misstating and underrating its well- 
established and easily demonstrated capa- 
bilities and efficiency. 

A recent example of this sort of thing— 
not an especially flagrant one, as they go, 
but deplorable because of the prominence ot 
the writer and the weight that a statement 
of his ought to carry—appears in the April 
number of another magazine. 

It is with considerable hesitancy and re- 
gret that I criticize this article, because of 
my admiration and respect for the author, 
but years ago I determined that, so far as 
I could ensure it, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth should be told of the type 
of arm that threatens to be imposed upon 
the Army as the Service pistol. 

Having put my kand to the plough, 
“though it pass o’er the graves of the dead 
and the hearths of the living,” I cannot con- 
scientiously turn backward. 

In the first place, no man appreciates 
more fully than I the advantages and con- 
veniences that the automatic pistol] might 
afford, if they were not so overwhelmingly 
counterbalanced by vital defects, defects in- 
separable from the type, and which no im- 
provement can ever obviate. I want to re- 
iterate and emphasize the fact that the an- 
tomatic pistol is not open to legitimate criti- 
cism on the ground of its appearance, shape 
balance or liability to accidental discharge. 
Criticism of these arms on these grounds is 
weak, irrelevant, superficial. If these were 
the automatic pistol’s only faults, its su- 
premacy could not seriously be questioned. 
It may be that some of these arms possess 
these faults in a greater or less degree, 
This I neither affirm nor deny. But I am 
Willing to concede that the .45 Colt Auto- 
matic and the .48 Colt pocket model with 
outside hammer possess none of them, and 
also that an accurate first shot may be fired 
from either of these arms, when drawn from 
pocket or holster, as quickly as from any 
revolver except the single action Army Colt 
and the Smith & Wesson hammerless. | 
am convinced that none of the other auto- 
matic pistols on the market are fit to be 
mentioned in the same breath with the ham- 
mer Colt models, and especially the two I 
have instanced, 

But I do assert just as positively and just 
as emphatically that, for all practical pur- 
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poses, the revolver is capable of being fired 
quite fast enough, that the automatic pistol 
is greatly inferior to the revolver in ac- 
curacy, stopping power and durability and 
that, as far as reliability is concerned, there 
is no comparison at all. I have rung the 
changes on this and produced evidence of 
it so many times that the temptation to 
wash my hands of it entirely is very great, 
but two things keep me in the game. One 
is that some man who is contemplating the 
purchase of a weapon as a sort of insurance 
of the safety of his wife and family—this 
applies with especial force to residents of 


sections where the negro outnumbers the 


white—may read this, and by it be warned 
against leaning on a broken reed; and the 
other is that it has been positively proven 
that the United States regular cavalry is 
well aware of the defects of the automatic 
pistol, has placed itself on record, by the 
only means within its power, as overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to the adoption of a weapon 
of this type as the service arm, and, be- 
cause of the regulations of the service, is 
unable to present its side of the case to 
the people, and so, by weight of popular 
opinion, prevent its being forced upon it 
against its will. 

To return to the article in question, the 
author, a firearms authority of national rep- 
utation, in it makes the statements which 
I quote, and with which [I cannot agree. 
They follow, with my comments: 

“Smokeless powder has made possible 
many modifications of mechanisms in mod- 
ern arms, but it has scarcely affected the 
revolver at all, except to emphasize its in- 
herent limitations. For instance, it would 
be impossible to construct a cylinder of ser- 
viceable caliber to contain more than six 
chambers without enlarging everything to 
unsymmetrical proportions.” 

I cannot see that smokeless powder has 
necessitated or caused many modifications 
of mechanisms in modern arms. It is true 
that self-loading mechanisms have appeared 
since the introduction of smokeless powder, 
and their cartridges are loaded with it, as 
are practically all of the newer cartridges. 
Just how much more liable to jam an au- 
tomatic arm would be if black powder were 
used I do not know, but I do know that fac- 
tory loaded black powder shells work quite 
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well in the Remington autoloading shotgun 
and that the .22 Remington autoloading rifle 
will function properly for at least 15 shots 
without cleaning when loaded with 36 grains 
of black powder and a cast bullet. But the 
accepted type of modern military rifle action 
has not been modified in any important re- 
spect by the introduction of smokeless pow- 
der. It has been strengthened so as to use 
it safely, but in principle it remains exactly 
the same as that of the first really success- 
ful breech-loading military rifle made. As 
for the hunting rifle, the most popular mod- 
els on the American market are all furnished 
for black powder cartridges as well as for 
smokeless, and the only changes in shotguns 
that nitro has caused is a slight difference 
in boring and increased thickness at the 
breech end of the barrels, 

It seems to me that smokeless powder, 
instead of emphasizing the revolver’s inher- 
ent limitations, has completely freed it from 
them. The chief difficulty with the revolver 
when used with black powder was the foul- 
ing, which not only affected the accuracy 
when a large number of shots were fired 
without cleaning, but also “smoked up” the 
action of the arm and made it operate hard 
and stiffly. These defects smokeless pow- 
der has entirely obviated. The very same 
revolver that would begin to fall off in ac- 
curacy after fifteen shots and commence to 
freeze up and act stiffly after thirty with 
black powder, will shoot Dupont No. 2 or 
Bullseye all afternoon without cleaning, 
without having its accuracy or its action af- 
fected. 

Whether a cylinder containing more than 
six chambers necessitates enlarging an arm 
to unsymmetrical proportions is a matter of 
personal opinion, as is the question of what 
is a serviceable caliber. I do not see how 
it involves the question of modification of 
mechanism because of smokeless powder, 
because a cylinder of eight chambers can be 
used in an arm adapted to black powder 
quite as well as in one adapted to smokeless. 
Apparently, the Webley-Fosbery revolver is 
considered unsymmetrical, or else the .38 is 
not a serviceable caliber. 

“The joint between cylinder and barrel 
is another unsurmountable difficulty of the 
revolving type. The escape of gas at thia 
point cannot be prevented. The energy thus 
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lost is estimated at from 15% to 25% of 
the total.” 

I do not see why the escape of gas at 
the joint is a difficulty, or why anyone 
should want to surmount it. What gas es- 
capes does not add to the velocity of the 
bullet, but neither does it add to the pres- 
sure or to the recoil, It is entirely harm- 
less and negligible. As for the amount of 
energy thus lost, I mentioned figures based 
on the ordnance office pistol cartridges in a 
former article, and they showed a loss of 
between 17% and 18% of the total velocity. 
But these figures are unfair to the revolver, 
a8 May easily be demonstrated. The velocity 
of the U. M. C. .44-40-217 Marlin Safety 
cartridge, fired from a Marlin rifle, as given 
by the manufacturers, is 1,190 feet per sec- 
ond. The velocity of the U. M. C, .44-40-217 
Colt's Lightning cartridge, containing exact- 
ly the same amount of powder and lead and 
really being exactly the same cartridge un- 
der another name, when fired from a single 
action Colt revolver, is given, in a letter 
from U. M. C. Company, dated March 15, 
1907, as 1,000 feet per second. The total 
loss of velocity caused by firing the car- 
tridge in the revolver is 15.7%. ‘The bar- 
re] of the revolver is 7144 inches long, and 
that of the rifle 24 inches, more than three 
times as long. How much of the difference 
in respective velocities should be attributed 
to escape of gas at the joint, and how much 
tu the difference in the length of the bar- 
rels? What would be the difference in ve- 
locity obtained between that of the revolver 
mentioned, and a single-shot pistol of the 
Same length of barrel? Would it be 15%, 
or anywhere nearly as much as that? 
Hardly. 

“It might be argued that this waste oi 
energy does not seriously affect the perform- 
ance of the arm, but the fouling from the 
escape of gas at the point indicated is too 
evident to be ignored.” 

I do not argue that the waste of energy 
does not affect the performance, for it is 
not necessary. The performance of the arm 
is the best evidence, and speaks for itself. 
Perhaps the fouling from the escape of gas 
is too evident to be ignored, and I here take 
judicial notice of the fouling. But what 
harm does it do? Using Dupont No. 2 
Smokeless, one can fire a hundred shots 
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from a .45 caliber Colt Peacemaker without 
freezing the action in the least, or affecting 
the accuracy. When he cleans the gun he 
wipes off the fouling with an oily cloth, and 
that is the last of it. 

“Assuming that the two types of arm pos- 
sess equal accuracy, which has been dem- 
onstrated by actual tests——” 

This, when compared with the assertions 
of most automatic pistol enthusiasts, is mod- 
erate. But, even so, it must be challenged. 
Some automatic pistols have been used !n 
U. 8S. R. A. matches, and occasionally—very 
rarely—a shooter using one has landed sec- 
ond or third place in an event. In all! the 
instances I now recall, 7.65 mm. (.30 cali- 
ber) Lugers were the arms used. But the 
revolvers always beat them. And I have 
yet to hear of any automatic pistol’s making 
whether under conditions entitling it to rec- 
ord or not, a perfect ten-shot score on the 
50-yard Standard American target, not to 
speak of seventeen consecutive tens, as the 
44 Smith & Wesson Russian, with full 
service black powder load did twenty-two 
years ago. I should like to know what the 
“actual tests’ mentioned were. How can 
a well-informed pistol shot pretend to jus- 
tify the assumption that the automatic pis- 
tol possesses accuracy anywhere nearly 
equal to that of the revolver? There is no 
evidence whatever to sustain it. 

I agree with the author of the article 
in preferring the hammer model Colt auto- 
mnatics to any other self-loading pistols, and 
I think he does not quite do them justice 
in some respects. The .45 caliber model 
may be carried at haifcock with a car- 
tridge in the chamber with perfect safety 

by a moderately careful man, and can be 

drawn, cocked and fired, using only one 
hand, with considerable speed, after a little 
practice. It is, I think, faster from a shoul- 
der holster than from the hip, because the 
thumb falls on the hammer better and in an 
easier, more certain way. 

There is only one pistol—the single-ac- 
tion Army Colt—which fits the human hand 
as though it had been melted and poured 
into it. One has to adapt his hand more 
or less to the lines of any other particular 
stock and hammer, and the hand is very 
flexible. Personally I find the .45 Colt au- 
tomatic easier to draw and cock quickly than 





any of the Police Positive revolver models, 
and almost as easy as the Model 1905 Smith 
& Wesson. Of course the personal equation 
enters largely into this question. 

He also says that it took seventy-five 
years for the revolver to reach its present 
state of perfection, that the American 
automatic pistol is only ten years old and 
that in a comparatively short time we can 
expect very great improvements in it. Past 
experience hardly bears this out. As far as 
the effectiveness of the first six shots are 
concerned, the revolver has not improved ap- 
preciably in the past sixty years. Mr. Fred- 
erick Remington quotes an old Texas Ranger 
to the effect that in about 1845 the men in 
his company considered themselves sure of 
a Mexican Lancer at 125 yards with the six- 
shooter. Can we improve on that very much 
today? Any man who has had much experi- 
ence in shooting the old Colt and Reming- 
ton powder and ball revolvers can testify 
that for all practical purposes they were ac- 
curate enough. They hold their own sur- 
prisingly well with the most modern target 
revolvers. I have a Colt single-action Navy 
revolver sixty-five years old. It has been 
converted to take the .38 long Colt, which 
is an alteration merely in detail and not in 
any important feature of the mechanism, and 
it will shoot U. 8S. Service smokeless am- 
munition quite as well as the present Ser- 
vice revolver, and, for the first six shots at 
least, is fully equal to it if not superior. 
During the ten years the American auto- 
matic pistols have been manufactured, the 
mechanism of the original Colt-Browning 
model has been improved upon only in very 
unimportant minor details, and during these 
ten years science and invention have moved 
infinitely faster than In any twenty or thirty 
years preceding them, The other automatic 
pistols that have been produced during that 
time are much less desirable in every way. 
It is hard to think of a feature of the .45 
Colt automatic upon which it would be pos- 
sible to improve, for it is already pretty 
close to being the perfect self-loading pistol 
—that is, so far as a gambling device like 
the automatic pistol can be called perfect. 

It is likely that all firearms will become 
obsolete within a comparatively short time, 
and people will do their killing with “heat- 
rays,” as the Martians did in Mr. H. G. 











Wells’ novel, or in some other equally ef- 
fective if unromantic way, but it is comfort- 
ing to reflect that even in those days the 
old six-shooter will do its work just as quick- 
ly and well as it ever did, and if one indi- 
vidual was a shade of a second quicker in 
bringing a .45 to bear than the other was 
with his heat-ray, it would not console the 
decedent much, when he landed on the other 
side of the Styx, to reflect that at least he 
had been progressive and up to date. 

“Perhaps nowhere in the history of the 
pistol was the necessity for speed, mobility 
and sustained fire more clearly demonstrat- 
ed than in the jungle fighting of our troops 
with the treacherous and fanatical Filipinos. 
Here, also, was shown the futility of at- 
tempting to stop savage warriors or nature’s 
fighting men with a pea shooter.” 

I should like to know whether the au- 
thor intends to convey the impression that 
the revolver was not found fully equal in 
speed, mobility and sustained fire, to the 
requirements of work in the Philippines? 
For years I have carefully watched the pub- 
lished reports of the fighting as well as the 
columns of the periodicals which devote 
space to a discussion of firearms, for any 
suggestion that the revolver was in the slight- 
est degree inadequate in any of these quali- 
ties, and have received letters from on officer 
who is universally recognized as the first 
rifleman of the regular army, who has been 
stationed in the Philippines for long tours 
of duty, and I haye yet to hear a single criti- 
cism of the revolver’s performance in these 
respects. The present service revolver has 
been universally condemned because of lack 
of stopping power, and for that only, and 
the .44 and .45 caliber Smith & Wesson and 
Colt revolvers seem to have been absolutely 
adequate and satisfactory. 

“The Colt Military Model .45 caliber is 
the largest and most powerful automatic 
pistol yet made by any country of which I 
have any knowledge. It carries a bullet 
weighing 230 grains and has nearly or fully 
the shock of the .45 caliber single action 
Colt Army revolver. The latter, with 40 
grains of black powder and 250 grains of 
lead and a velocity of less than 900 foot- 
seconds, proved ample in every test of field 
or frontier service.” 

This is another case of the tendency of 
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the automatic pistol enthusiast to overrate 
that arm and at the same time to underrate 
the revolver, This involves some discussion 
of stopping power. ‘There is no reliable 
measure of this quality, Tests of compare- 
tive penetration in 7-inch pine boards are 
worthless because in so many cases they 
are misleading. The theoreticai energy of 
a bullet, expressed in foot-pounds, is gen- 
erally taken as a basis of comparison. It 
may easily be calculated by multiplying the 
weight of the bullet in pounds (there are 
7,000 grains in a pound) by the square of 
the velocity, and then dividing the result 
by twice the acceleration of gravity, or 
64.32, The quotient is the energy in foot- 
pounds. This standard of comparison must 
be applied with great caution, and never 
without also taking into consideration the 
ealiber, weight, shape and material of the 
bullet, all of which affect actual stopping 
power very ereatly. For example, Lieuten- 
ant Whelen, and more absolutely reliable au- 
thority does not exist, found his .40-72 to 
possess much greater actual stopping power, 
when used on game, than his .30-40. Both 
of these arms had 30-inch barrels and were 
specially loaded, and the .30-40 was correct- 
ly bored, so they were both somewhat more 
powerful than the arms of corresponding 
caliber shown in the Winchester table, but 
the proportion there shown holds good, as 
the increase in energy over the figures 
given would be about the same in each. 

.40-72, bullet 330 gr.; diameter, .406; ma- 
terial, 1 pt. tin to 20 pts, lead; velocity, 
1,359 foot-seconds: energy, 1,386 foot-pounds. 

30-40, bullet, 220 gr.; diameter, .308; ma- 
terial, metal patch, soft point; velocity, 
1,960 foot-seconds; energy, 1,880 foot-pounds. 

The points of the bullets were round and 
of much the same shape. 

Larger caliber, greater weight, flatter 
point and softer material increase the actual 
killing power of a bullet to a very great ex- 
tent. Weight is a factor in calculating en- 
ergy, but Its effect on actual killing power 
is greater than its effect on the formula 
indicates, 

To return to the text: The 2380-grain 
bullet is only adapted to the Colt pistols 
supplied to the ordnance board, and those 
at present in the hands of certain troops of 
cavalry undergoing a field test. The Colt 














Military Model .45 caliber automatic pistol 
now on the market uses only the cartridge 
With 200-grain bullet, and though the U, M. 
C. Company have supplied cartridges load- 
ed with the 230-grain bullet to the War De- 
partment, they have never supplied them to 
the trade. The ordnance office pistol car- 
tridge has a 230-grain round pointed, full 
metal patched bullet, develops an average 
velocity of 800 foot-seconds approximately— 
it generally is less—and an energy of 327 
foot-pounds, or less. This is much the most 
powerful automatic pistol cartridge made. 
The .45 Colt automatic, 200-grain bullet, 
gives an average muzzle velocity of $16 foot 
seconds and energy of 296 foot-pounds. The 
45 ealiber single action Colt Army revolver 
with 40 erains of black powder and 250 
grains of lead, does not “develop a velocity 
of less than 900 foot-seconds.” Its average 
velocity is 922 foot-seconds and energy 472 
foot-pounds, being far more powerful, even 
theoretically, than any automatic pistol car- 
tridge, while practically there is no com- 
parison at all. The .45 Colt Smokeless re- 
volver cartridge, using the 250-grain flat 
pointed lead bullet, has far more shocking 
power than any automatic pistol cartridge, 
and is also more powerful on paper, having 
an average velocity of 776 foot-seconds and 
an energy of 334 foot-pounds. Besides the 
various .45 Colt and .44-40 loads there are 
a number of other revolver cartridges that 
give greater actual stopping power than 
either of the .45 antomatics. 

It might, perhaps, seem to those who 
have not given the matter much attention, 
that those staff officers of the regular army 
assigned to duty in the office of the chief 
of ordnance, who have made a life study 
of the science of gunnery and ballistics, 
ought to understand the pistol] thoroughly, 
and consequently their advocacy of the auto- 
matic ought to carry great weight. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It is nat- 
ural that these men should lose sight of, or 
disregard, the difference in requirements and 
use between a short range, defensive weap- 
on and a long range, offensive one, because 
they devote their time and attention to the 
study of long range ordnance; because, like 
most pure theorists, they are impatient of 
distinctions that they do not understand, 
and because they are quite without practi- 





cal experience with the military pistol. They 
apply the same standards to the pistol that 
they employ for the machine gun. AI] their 
ideas, every bit of training and education 
that they have received, and the constant 
consideration of the problems involved in 
their daily work combine to unfit them to 
understand the pistol. There is no class of 
men worse qualified to select an efficient 
military pistol than those in the office of 
the chief of ordnance. The average man 
without knowledge of fire arms can learn 
something of the subject without difficulty, 
but these men would have to unlearn and to- 
tally forget everything they already know 
before they could commence. 

There are a very few line officers of the 
regular army who prefer the automatic to 
the revolver. They form the exceptions that 
prove the rule, expressed by the cavalry 
pistol vote, that the line is totally opposed 
to the adoption of the automatic. A notor- 
ious individual example of this sort of thing 
will be mentioned later.’ A more or less 
parallel case may be remembered at the 
time of the adoption of the present service 
arm, when a number of prominent cavalry 
officers earnestly advocated the adoption of 
the .28 Smith & Wesson hammerless, un- 
doubtedly an excellent little revolver, but 
possessing even less stopping power than 
the .38 Long Colt, and entirely unsuited to 
military use, 

An unreliable arm is far more likely to 
balk and behave badly in an emergency than 
when being tested or used at target. The 
records of crime furnish a most significant 
line on the reliability of the automatic. 
Four years ago I called attention to the 
eases of the Chicago “car barn” thugs, ev- 
ery one of whom was captured because his 
European automatic jammed and went back 
on him. Since then, examples have piled 
up. A little more than two years ago, yese 
men robbed a bank in Sodus, a place not far 
from Rochester, in this state, and, after an 
interchange of shots, killed the night watch- 
man. Afterwards, a .38 Colt automatic was 
found in his hand, jammed, with the action 
slide back, and three or four unfired car- 
tridges in the magazine. I happened to be 
in the court room in Rochester during the 
trial of one of the murderers when this evi- 
dence was brought out. I have been told by 
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&@ man who was in the theater at the time 
and saw it that Harry Thaw’s automatic 
jammed after the second shot and that it 
was in his hurried efferts to get it working 
again that he accidentally released the mag- 
azine—as the newspapers, with their cus- 
tomary accuracy, had it, “broke his gun, 
and threw the cartridges out on the floor.” 
In the murder of Senator Carmack the au- 
tomatic was only shot three times, and so 
far as one can learn, did not jam. The slow- 
ness of the automatic in firing the first 
shot was exhibited, for an old man, un- 
accustomed to the use of fire arms, was 
able to draw a six-shooter and fire two shots 
before the young Cooper could start his au- 
tomatic. 

The case freshest in the public mind, and 
also the one that sheds most light on the 
stopping power and reliability of the auto- 
matic pistol is the shooting of an undesirable 
citizen named Annis by Captain Peter Hains, 
cf the regular army. From it a very accur- 
ate idea of the way the automatic would be- 
have if it were adopted as the service arm 
may be obtained. The arm used was the .45 
caliber Colt Military Model. The man using 
it was a professional soldier, a veteran of 
the Spanish war, and an automatic advocate 
of the most extreme type. What occurred 
was this: Seven shots were fired, at a dis- 
tance of less than twenty feet, at a very de- 
generate specimen of the Caucasian anthro- 
poid, who not only was not excited and fight- 
ing mad, but had just finished a sailing race, 
and was in a bathing suit. He was shot in 
five difefrent places, and after the shooting 
he was able to walk the length of the boat, 
jump into the water, and swim around the 
boat to the dock, where he was helped out. 
He did not die until after he had reached the 
hospital, more than an hour later. 

Just compare this with a couple of other 
records made by commissioned officers of the 
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regular army with the pistol: Captain Wal- 
lace killed five Sioux hostiles in war-paint 
with five shots from a .45 Colt Peacemaker. 
Lieutenant Cooper, of the Infantry, was 
rushed by three Moro fanatics armed with 
bolos, from an ambush behind a rock fifteen 
paces away. With a .44 Smith & Wesson 
Russian single action he killed them all, the 
third falling with his head between the Lieu- 
tenant’s feet. Here as a question I should 
like to ask about the .45 Colt automatic: 
If it takes an officer of the United States 
Army seven shots and one hour to kill an 
“affinity” with one, how many magazine 
loads and how many days would he need to 
kill a Sioux warrior or a Filipino fanatic? 

Major John P. Hains of the Artillery, 
gave a demonstration of the .45 Colt auto- 
matic for the benefit of several] attorneys 
and reporters at a shooting gallery on Long 
Island one day in the latter part of last De- 
cember. He fired exactly twenty-one shots 
when a spring broke—it was either the main 
spring or the retractor spring; the “World” 
said one and the “American” said the other 
—the arm was, of course, totally disabled, 
and the demonstration had to be called off. 
Yet some people say that the springs are 
not more liable to break than those of hand- 
functioned weapons! Here is another prob- 
lem: If a spring will break after firing 
twenty-one shots at a target, how many, or 
rather how few shots, will it take to break 
one when used in combat, under service 
conditions? 

The last two performances of the auto- 
Matic are especially instructive and con- 
clusive, because the very best automatic 
pistol was used, and the men who did the 
shooting were army officers with, as Major 
Hains told the reporters, a large amount of 
experience with automatics, 

The automatic pistol is a joke, but, un- 
fortunately, it is a joke which threatens to 
have most serious consequences. 


“By Gosh and By Guess” Experts 
By Charles Newton. 


Mr. Edward C. Crossman, in an article 
in the June Outdoor Life having presented 
a plea for a public testing and experimental 
station to which riflemen may send rifles, 
cartridges, etc., for test and report, and 


which might also tend to eliminate what he 
terms the “by gosh and by guess” expert, 
and inasmuch as his motive in publishing 
the communication was to invite discussion 
of the idea [ will contribute my mite. 
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The plan seems to contemplate a station 
fully equipped for testing cartridges for ve- 
locity, pressure, accuracy and tearing power 
of the bullet and the rifles for accuracy and 
strength of action, and everyone not 
equipped with chronographs and pressure 
guns is relegated to the “by gosh and by 
guess” class. 

The writer, who is evidently intended 
to be included within the last mentioned 
class, since he has frequently been guilty 
of experimenting without the guardianship 
of a chronograph or pressure gun, yet has, 
nevertheless, been able to derive some 
pleasure therefrom, submits some of his 
haphazard methods as a terrible example to 
the rest of the newly christened class, and 
as showing that a few conclusions can be 
drawn and some information can be gleaned 
with the facilities now at hand. 

A chronograph at one’s hand would be 
very convenient and instructive, yet for ve- 
locity tests any one can ship a few car- 
tridges, regarding which he is curious, to 
any ammunition company and they will 
test them for him free of charge. If the 
cartridge uses a standard shell they will 
also give the pressures developed. If the 
cartridge uses a special shell you must send 
the rifle as well, and you cannot get the 
pressures unless you are willing they should 
drill and tap the barrel to attach the pres- 
sure gauges. It costs no more to ship a 
rifle or box of cartridges to the ammunition 
company than to the proposed testing sta- 
tion and if pressures are desired it would 
be just as necessary to drill and tap the 
special barrel in one case as in the other, 
therefore we have just as many advantages 
of a chronograph and pressure gun, free of 
charge except for transportation, at the 
present time as would be furnished by the 
proposed testing station. 

On the question’ of pressures, there are 
usually but two points of interest, viz: Is 
it safe, and are the ballistic results good? 

As to safety, the writer is able to keep 
within safe limits by observing the condi- 
tion of the primers, in doing which he uses 
the following precautions: 

First attach a barrel for the New 
Springfield cartridge to a Winchester single 
shot action and fire in it a number of 
rounds of the regular service cartridges, 


loaded with the service charge using U. M. 
Cc. No. 9 primers. Then measure the fire 
hole in the base of the shell and ream the 
fire hole in the shell to be tested to the 
same size. Keep one of the service car- 
tridges so fired for reference and, in build- 
ing up your charge, start easy and increase 
your charge a grain at a time, using the 
same single shot action and primers, until 
the primers show the same degree of com- 
pression as those in the service shell and 
you are safe, since your pressure is no 
greater than that of the service rifle. 

As to the ballistic effect of the various 
pressures, shooting at the target from an 
ordinary muzzle rest will show when they 
are too high for accuracy. By this method 
you will not be able to state the exact pres- 
sure in pounds per square inch but you 
know it is safe and you know it is accurate 
and this is all a great many of us care 
about it. If it is desired to compare two 
different loads to ascertain which gives the 
higher pressure, the primers will show 
quickly which is greater, Care should be 
used to have the fire holes in the shells 
of the same diameter, to use the same kind 


.of primers and in the same or exactly sim- 


ilar actions. 

As to the accuracy of a cartridge or 
rifle the revelations of an ordinary muzzle 
rest, Which can be easily improvised on any 
measured range, will give a pretty good 
clue, and the tearing power of the bullet 
can be tested, on a roast of beef or in a 
clay bank, at one place as well as another 
and by anyone having the rifle and the 
price of the roast. 

If one wishes to test the strength of the 
different actions, since all are absolutely 
safe for regular ammunition and the only 
results desired are comparative, he can do 
so by firing them alternately, increasing his 
load of smokeless powder a grain at a time 
until one or the other gives way, which will 
show which action is the weaker, and this 
can be done anywhere in the country where 
one can find a tree to hide behind and a 
string wherewith to pull the trigger. 

Micrometer calipers cost but $5.00, and 
scales weighing to 1-10 grain, which is close 
enough for the ordinary shooter (and | 
thin« for Mr, Crossman as [I shall hereafter 
note), cost about $3.50, and both are already 
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in the kit of practically every experimenting 
rifleman, 

Therefore I submit that the “by gosh 
and by guess expert” has at his command 
at the present time a few facilities for ob- 
taining a little information upon which to 
base his guesses, 

As to the identity of the ‘by gosh and by 
guess” expert, a portion of Mr. Crossman's 
communication indicates that he was look- 
ing at the writer when he coined the ex- 
pressive term, but it is possible he was 
looking even nearer home, even unto Los 
Angeles, as J think the following extracts 
from his writings will show. 

In the February, 1908, issue of Outdoor 
Life, p. 198, Mr. Crossman in speaking of 
W. A. powder says, “This powder is used 
in the Krags and the New Springfield by 
the government and some forty to forty-five 
grains of it in the Krag gives a breech pres- 
sure of about 40,000 pounds.” 

Since the regular charge for the Krag is 
o4 grains W. A. powder this will do as a 
sample of “by guess expert’ knowledge and 
one not involving $50.00 scales weighing to 
1-100 grain at that. 

Mr, Crossman’s explanation of this state- 
ment is found in April, 1908, Outdoor Life, 
pp. 383-4, where, replying to an article in 
the March, 1908, issue in which this remark- 
able “guess” is commented upon by the 
writer, who stated the proper charge, he 
gays (the bold face being mine): 

“I believe Mr. N. is in error on this 
point, The service charge is nearer 40 
grains.” Evidently no use, as yet, of those 
750.00 scales and likewise no evidence of 
having read the directions on a can of pow- 
der, although he states, "I have fired a good 
many thousand rounds through Krag rifles 
and have reloaded and assisted in reloading 
as many more cartridges.” (P. 383). He 
does not state what the charge actually is 
and we wonder if he used the $50.00 scales 
or is a “by gosh and by guess” expert. 
sounds like the latter, 

But the funniest part is where he tries 
to sidestep the break, saying (p. 384) in 
speaking of the New Springfield cartridges: 
“W. A. powder has not been used for sev- 
eral years in the loading of government 
cartridges for this model rifle.” As above 
quoted his first statement was “This pow- 
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der is used in the Krags and the New 
Springfield by the government” not “was 
used,” while [ quote from a letter from the 
chief of ordnance as follows: “This de- 
partment began loading the model 1906 am- 
munition with pyrocellulose powder in 
August, 1907. However, all the ammuni- 
tion manufactured at that time was not 
manufactured with pyrocellulose powder in 
view of the fact that delays resulted from 
the failure of the contractors to deliver the 
powder on time. The model 1906 ammuni- 
tion was first issued to troops in December, 
1907."* 

Mr. Crossman’s article appearing in the 
April, 1908, issue must have been written 
as early as March 1, 1908, or within seven 
months after the first pyrocellulose was 
loaded for service use and within three 
months after the first was issued, In his 
lexicon “several years" evidently means 
from three months to seven months, since 
W. A. powder was used by the government 
until it was displaced by pyrocellulose. Is 
this a case of “by gosh” or “by guess” or 
both, and how about the “expert?” A civ- 
ilian rifleman who devotes himself to 
Scheutzen work and does not follow the 
development of the military rifle might be 
pardoned for not being posted on these 
points, but a writer who plumes himself on 
being a military rifleman and labels him- 
self an “expert” should be able to “guess” 
a little nearer the facts, 

If there is one point in ballistics upon 
which riflemen are more unanimously 
agreed than another it is that the modern 
high power rifles should be supplied with 
bullets sufficiently large to completely fill 
the bore of the rifle to the bottom of the 
grooves and seal it gas tight: otherwise the 
shooting is inaccurate and the barrel speed- 
ily ruined by the erosion of the gases eés- 
caping past the bullet. This was settled at 
the time of the match with the Ulster rifle- 
men several years ago and has been ac- 
quiesced in by practically all riflemen since. 
It is likewise well known that the cartridge 
companies have been uniformly putting out 
metal cased bullets for the sporting car- 
tridges much too small for the barrels in 
which they were intended to be used and 


*Mr. Newton has sent us the letter from the 
Ordnance Department from which this ex- 
tract was taken.—Edltor. 
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persisted in that course for years after it 
was demonstrated that they were too small, 
yet we find Mr. Crossman, while defending 
the course of the cartridge companies in an 
article published in Outdoor Life for August, 
1908, p. 169, using the following language: 
“Are our loads as now turned out by the 
cartridge companies, aside from the MINOR 
DETAIL of the fit of the bullet, unsatisfac- 
tory or inefficient?” When a self anointed 
“expert” characterizes the fit of the bullet 
for a high power rifle as a “minor detail” 
when in fact it has been and is the most 
important feature of this style of ammuni- 
tion, he straightway reconciles the rest of 
the rifle shooting fraternity to being placed 
in a separate class, regardless of the name 
by which it is called; we freely acquiesce 
in the proposition that we are not in his 
elass at all. 

Mr. Crossman is likewise unfortunate in 
his attempts to apply his knowledge of the 
action of smokeless powders. In his last 
article he attempts to charge the wriler 
with having expressed opinions which have 
been refuted by tests. 

The opinion criticized was that 80 grains 
W. A. powder in the .45-90 cartridge would 
give not over 30,000 pounds breech pressure, 
but the opinion was offered merely as specu- 
lative and expressly contemplated the use 
of the regular bullet which would not, be- 
cause of lightness and looseness of fit, canse 
the powder to be nearly all burned, (Out- 
door Life for March, 1908, p. 302.) 

The test referred to by Mr. Crossman, 
which he assumes has refuted this opinion, 
is that made by Dr. Hudson and reported 
in September, 1908, Outdoor Life, pp. 282-6, 
in which he states that a .40-90 rifle loaded 
with 63 grains W. A. and 7 grains black 
powder, fired with a 400 grain hard alloy 
bullet, .002” supercaliber and paper patched 
gave 65,000 pounds breech pressure. 

Anyone thinking that a test with a 
smaller caliber rifle using a hard, long, 
heavy, tight fitting bullet is any indication 
of the performance of a larger caliber rifle 
with a light, loose fitting, soft lead bullet is 
certainly entitled to membership in the “by 
gosh and by guess” class, particularly the 
“by gosh.” 

As to the writer's opinion concerning the 
use of W. A. powder with the standard bul- 
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let in black powder arms generally (Out- 
door Life for August, 1908, p. 180), he is 
still of that opinion and respectfully urges 
that, for the reasons given above concern- 
ing the .45-90 load, Dr. Hudson’s test quoted 
has nv bearing on the case and jf any other 
tests have been made he has never heard 
of them and, since he would be deeply in- 
terested in their results, asks Mr. Cross- 
man to publish them for the benefit, not 
only for the writer but of the other readers 
of Outdoor Life. : 

Nor is Mr. Crossman any more fortunate 
in his quotations than in his conclusions. 

In January, 1908, Outdoor Life, p. 69, a 
correspondent described a load which he 
stated was “a much more powerful and 
paralyzing load than can be safely used in 
a revolver,” but expresses the opinion that 
the action of the ‘92 model Winchester is 
sufficiently strong to use it safely. Mr. 
Crossman reads this article, digests and ab- 
sorbs it and passes it on to us in this form: 
“He goes on to state that he used this 
load in a Winchester single shot rifle, but 
in the beginning states that this is the load 
he uses in his .44 Colt’s’ (Outdoor Life for 
February, 1908, p. 201). Is this “by gosh 
and by guess’ expert work? Yes, verily. 

In the February, 1907, issue of Outdoor 
Life, p. 198, the same correspondent sug- 
gests a load for a .45 caliber rifle chambered 
to take a shell 344 inches long using 80 
grains W. A. powder. Mr. Crossman sees it 
and passes it on as 80 grains W. A. powder 
in the .45-90 shell (Outdoor Life for Febru- 
ary, 1908,p. 198) when in fact the .45-90 
shell will hold only about 76 grains W. A. 
powder when full to the muzzle as the 
writer pointed out in Outdoor Life for 
August, 1908, p. 180. The writer’s opinion 
of this charge as producing but 30,000 
pounds pressure was based upon the as- 
sumption that Mr. Crossman had correctly 
quoted some one, that the regular bullet 
would be used and that the charge could 
be put into the shell without compression, 
but a test, made at a later date, showed 
the shell would not contain the powder so 
the writer looked up the author of the error 
with the result above noted. 

We may have “by gosh and by guess” 
experts. We may have experts with every 
known appliance to guide them in their re- 
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searches and we certainly do have many 
riflemen, of intelligence and ability, who do 
not have daily access to chronographs or 
pressure guns but who can, by the intelli- 
gent use of the appliances and sources of 
information at their disposal and the kind 
assistance of the cartridge companies when 
they are confronted with questions of ve- 
locity, not only investigate but solve many 
of the hard propositions which the develop- 
ment of our high power ammunition has 
placed before the rifle shooting public: and 
I assert that this class of riflemen has dune 
a great deal for the advancement of the 
art of rifle shooting in the past and will do 
a great deal more in the future, and this 
without assuming the title of “expert,” and 
it ill becomes any person who has never 
himself lent any assistance in this direc- 
tion to disparage their work, to apply slight- 
ing epithets to them or to publicly pro- 
claim himself as an “expert.” 

(Note.—Mr. Newton's letter seems to be 
a plain statement of fact, free from person- 


alities, and while it may fristle a bit with 





severity yet that is only the penalty to be 
expected when a writer, posing as an au- 
thority, makes erroneous statements. Per- 
sonal abuse or vilification will not be al- 
lowed in this department and if a reply is 
made to this article we must ask that it be 
free from all malicious references or insinu- 
ations as might likely occur in view of 
many past unpleasant feelings that have 
arisen by correspondents overstepping the 
bounds of cool-headed reasoning. Right here 
it might be well to state that none are en- 
dowed with infallibility—the editor certain- 
ly claims no such distinction—and all, at 
some time or other, are liable to be found 
in error. Should a statement be made that 
is afterward conclusively proven erroneous 
the party in error should not only feel 
grateful for having same shown him but, it 
seems to us, should make acknowledgment 
of same. Doing this elevates rather than 
lowers a man and the one to whom the 
acknowledgment is made can not consistent- 
ly view the matter in any other light.— 
Editor.) 


Suggested Improvements 


Editor Outdoor Life:—That the majority 
of the rifles of the future will be furnished 
with shotgun butt stocks seems quite evi- 
dent if we are to judge from the stocks 
with which most of the rifles that have 
been produced the past few years are 
equipped, \While I do not fancy this style 
of butt stock myself as now made I am 
ready to admit that it is rapidly coming into 
favor. While it has advantages, especially 
when the shooting is from the prone posi- 


tion, we are all ready to admit, but there 
appear to be few who are entirely satisfied 


with this style of butt stock—or perhaps I 
should say butt-plate—as now made. When 
made of rubber many claim there is great 
danger of the butt plate becoming broken 
from hard usage, and especially in the 
mountains. (I have never had any trouble 
of this nature myself but this is probably 
due to my being more careful in the hand- 
ling of my rifles than some others.) Those 
as now made of steel do not seem to suit 
many shooters for there is more or less 
tendency of the butt plate slipping at the 


shoulder when a shooter is holding delib- 
erately for a specially fine shot, One would 
suppose that checking the butt plate would 
effectually remedy this defect, but the fact 
of the matter is that as most of them are 
now checked they are but little better than 
without it for usually there is a smooth bor- 
der extending clear around the outer edge 
of butt plate that is left smooth and, really, 
here is the very place of all others that the 
butt plate should be checked. The check- 
ing should be rather coarse and very sharp. 
Most of the butt plates as now made are 
checked entirely too fine and it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether made of rubber or of steel the 
checking is finished up so smoothly that, 
so far as a preventive against slipping is 
concerned they are but little, if any, better 
than the smooth butt plates. That the lia- 
bility of the butt plate to slip is not imag- 
inary is proven by some shooters when 
shooting wetting the butt plate as a preven- 
tive. This, while effectual, is certainly not 
convenient, Of course, one could use a 
recoil pad but few want such an unsightly 
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contrivance attached to their gun though 
the results secured in use might be per- 
fectly satisfactory. What is required, it 


would seem, is a durable and neat appear- 
ing butt plate and while others may be able 
to Suggest a better one than [ have in mind 
I am inclined to think the one hereafter 
mentioned will come very near suiting the 
majority. 
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This butt plate that [ shall suggest will 
be made of steel having a border one-fourth 
inch wide to be deeply checked—the check- 
ing to be rather coarse and sharp—while 
humerous perforations in plate from which 
soft rubber studs of very best quality would 
protrude about one-sixteenth of an inch. To 
make this clear to the reader the accom- 
panying crude drawing is submitted. The 
coarse, sharp checking at the edge of butt 
plate where it is needed the most with the 
protruding soft rubber studs would make a 
combination proof against slipping and, 
practically, as durable in every way as an 
all-steel butt plate. If manufacturers would 
not supply butt plates for their arms sim- 
ilar to this there is no reason why some 
enterprising concern like the Marble Safety 
Axe Co. should not turn them out for all 
standard rifles with the shotgun butt stock. 
Anyone could easily attach one to his rifle. 


It would seem that the Lyman Receiver 
Sight has been on the market long enough, 
and has certainly become popular enough, 
for rifle manufacturers to readily recognize 
the fact and supply all their rifles hereafter, 
for which this sight is made, drilled and 
tapped for the screws with which it is to be 
attached to receiver. Those ordering new 
rifles can have this sight placed on rifle at 
factory, or, if they live near a gunsmith can 
have same put on by one, but for the man 
who may have a rifle which he might de- 
sire equipped with this popular sight and 
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who does not happen to live near a gun- 
smith yet feels incapable of drilling and 
tapping receiver for the screws himself 
there seems no way other than to send 
rifle to the nearest gunsmith who will at- 
tach sight (while you wait—often an in- 
definite length of time). If rifle makers 
would drill and tap the receivers then the 
shooter could attach this sight as readily 
as the regular Marble or Lyman Combina- 
tion tang sights. 

Lieutenant Whelen in a letter of some 
months ago stated that he intended having 
a modified form of Lyman receiver sight 
placed on some of his larger single-shot 
rifles as the recoil was too great to use 
with the regular tang peep sights as there 
was danger, as we all know, of eye being 
injured by this tang sight due to the recoil. 
This inclines one to the belief that the 
Lyman people should place their Receiver 
sight on the market adapted to single-shot 
rifles, There are many who would certain- 
ly welcome such a sight. For one, I would 
place orders for some of the first made. 

Why is it rifle makers still persist in 
attaching the sights to the barrels of their 
rifles by the old fashioned dove-tail? This 
method may have been all right in the day 
of the heavy barrel rifle but surely now 
that the majority of barrels are made very 
thin a better way can be found. It seems 
almost needless to mention the undesir- 
able features of the dove-tailed barrel (es- 
pecially the light barrels which often are 
none too thick at best), so will only state 
that as I have seen several rifles direct 
from factory in which barrel swells under 
the front sight dove-tail were plainly visi- 
ble—these barrel swells evidently caused 
from the final testing charges—this method 
of attaching sights to barrel should give 
way to a better one. Before suggesting a 
remedy it might be well to state that in 
many barrels there are found as many as 
four dove-tails not one of which is really 
necessary, Two of these are for the sights. 
The cthers for fastening forearm and maga- 
zine to barrel. The remedy for all this is 
very simple, There is no better way in 
which a front sight can be attached to the 
barrel than that of the Winchester Box 
Magazine rifle. In other words the slotted 
base is brazed to the barrel and sight blade 





pinned in base. In the case of tubular 
magazine rifles in which barrel is slotted 
for magazine rings, forearm tip tennons, 
etc., same could, and should, be brazed to 
barrel. 

To attach the open rear sight to the 
barrel and avoid the dove-tail it would be 
necessary to have a sight base shaped like 
the cut here shown. This, of course, is to 


be brazed to the barrel the base being 
drilled and tapped for the screws with 
which the sight is to be attached to the 
sight base as is shown by the next cut. 
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Both front and rear sight bases being 
brazed to the barrel, some method of ad- 
justing the rear sight laterally would have 
to be devised. This could easily be accom- 
plished by a sliding sight on the base spring 
moved and held in place by an adjusting 
screw, or, what is considered better by 
many riflemen, all rifles could be supplied 
with wind-gauge sights. In elther case the 
objectionable dove-tail would be eliminated. 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Erratum 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
ceived my August number of the magazine, 
in which appears my article on “Muzzle- 
loading and Gain-twist.” I find that your 
type setter has left out several words and 
this omission happens to be in a part 
where the lack of the words leave the text 
in an ambiguous condition. They are (on 
page 198 in tenth line from top of page), as 
follows: “The bullet has, from the begin- 
ning, taken up a uniform spin,” and these 
words should come in between the words 
“twist” and “at," so as to read: “While in 
a uniform twist, the bullet has, from the 


beginning, taken up a uniform spin at the 
breech,” etc., etc., the words above in bold- 
faced type being the omitted ones. As this is 
one of the chief points that I wished to 
emphasize, they are essential io my mean- 
ing. If it is not asking too much, and you 
think it worth while, will you kindly cor- 
rect it in some way in your next issue, and 
greatly oblige. WM. F. SPICER. 


[We regret that this error should have 
crept into Lieut. Spicer’s article it being 
one of those “unaccountables” that fre- 
quently occur in a hasty “make-up” in lino- 
type work.—Editor.] 


The Maxim Silencer on a .22 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—So much interest 
in the Maxim Silencer is being manifested, 
not only by the shooting fraternity but by 
the laity in general, that I venture to give 
you my experience with the Silencer on a 
Winchester model] 1890 .22 caliber. Wishing 
to give the Silencer a thorough tryout I pur- 
chased a new model '90 for the purpose and 
had the muzzle threaded. The instrument 
is attached to the rifle by means of a contin- 
uous thread. This is a somewhat delicate 
piece of work, as the bore of the Silencer 
is but little larger than the bore of the 
rifle. The barrel has to be taken out of 
action for this work. 

A short description of the Silencer may 
not be amiss for those who have not seen 


the instrument. For the .22 caliber the Si- 
lencer is 4%4 inehes long over all, by 1%% 
inches in diameter, and weighs six ounces. 
the first 144 or % inch is an expansion cham- 
ber: the balance of the tube is filled with a 
series of curved discs placed equal dis- 
tances apart. There are ten of these discs 
in the .22 caliber, the first of which forms 
the front end of the expansion chamber, At 
the instant of discharge the gases follow the 
bullet out of the barrel in the form of a 
pencil the size of the bore of the rifle. The 
pencil of gas expands slightly in the expan- 
sion chamber. The first disc catches a 
small part of the gases and imparts a whirl- 
ing motion to them, throwing them back on 
the main pencil of gas and helping to break 
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it up. In the meantime the next disc has 
caught a little more of the gases and a 
third still more and so forth, until finally 
the whole pencil of gases is broken up and 
is whirled at great speed. It gradually slows 
down and passes slowly out of the muzzle 
of the Silencer. The word “slowly” is used 
comparatively. The discs are, of course, sta- 
tionary, and not movable. Their shape alone 
imparts the whirling motion to the gases. 
Measuring across the end, the upper side of 
the bore through the Silencer is 44-inch 
from the outer edge, so that the bulk of the 
instrument hangs below the line of sight and 
entirely out of the way. 

As to noise, the report is cut down from 
70 to 80%. The difference being more no- 
ticeable out of doors than indoors. <As a 
comparison I might say that the report of 
the .22 short with the Silencer is a little less 
than the report of a conical ball breech cap 
without the Silencer. Out of doors the re 
port is so slight that one can hear the ham- 
mer drop. 

The principal question, however, is: is 
accuracy affected by the use of the Silencer? 
I firmly believe that the Silencer has no ef- 
fect whatever on accuracy at the ordinary 
ranges. I speak only of the .22 caliber 
short. 

Targets No. 1 and 2 are ten-shot groups 
each, made indoors, by electric light, and 





Wo, 1—10 Shots, With Silencer; distance, 25 
Feet, 





No. 2—10 Shots, Without Silencer: distance, 
25 Feet, 
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were shot off-hand at 25 feet. No. 1 is 
with Silencer attached and No. 2 is with- 
out. At 70 feet indoors I could see no dif- 
ference in accuracy. 

Target No. 3 is fifteen shots at 53 yards 
with Silencer attached. No. 4 is eleven 





No, 3—15 Shots at 53 Yards, On 2%-in, Bulls- 
eye, With Sllencer. 





No. 4—11 Shots at 53 Yards, On 2%-in, Bulls- 
eve, Without Silencer, 


shots at 53 yards without Silencer, The 
wind was blowing hard (1% points left at 
200 yards) and this, with faulty holding, 
may account for the one or two wild shots. 
A reference to these targets will show that 
accuracy is not effected. 

I had hoped to submit groups made at 
100 vards and over but on account of the 
strong wind a trial at longer distances than 
50 yards was out of the question. 

I have fired nearly 1,000 rounds from 
this new rifle, with and without the Si- 
lencer, and I have been unable to see any 
difference in the accuracy; however, I shall 
not be entirely satisfied on this point until 
I catch a still day and have a tryout at 
100, 150 and 200 yards. 

One must use smokeless ammunition and 
nothing else. Black powder will foul the 
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Silencer so badly that after a few shots ac- 
curacy is entirely gone. I made an attempt 
to use a certain ammunition loaded with 
semi-smokeless. At 50 shots the bullets be- 
gan to go wild and at 200 shots it was hard 
to*keep in a 2-inch circle at 20 feet. Upon 
removing the Silencer from the rifle the 
discs were found to be very heavily fouled. 
After allowing the deposit to dry I shook 
out more than enough dirt to fill a .22 short 
cartridge box. With the smokeless powder 
the Silencer is always clean. 

As a .22 short cartridge does not burn 
all of its powder, after a long string of shots 


A Reply to 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July num- 
ber of Outdoor Life appears an article by 
Mr. W. G. Buehner which contains some 
erroneous statements or suppositions. [n or- 
der that these may not create wrong im- 
pressions I hasten to correct them. I do 
not intend this as a criticism of the gentle- 
man named. He has simply been unfortu- 
nate in not having had the advantages for 
observation that some of us have had. 

In the first place, considering the accu- 
racy and wear of high-power rifles in rela- 
tion to the fit of bullets, Mr, Buehner says: 
“Now, if the bullets were enough larger 
than the bore to fill the groove, would not 
the lands be worn and inaccuracy result 
much more quickly than as they are made?” 
Truly, the old theory dies hard, even in the 
light of so very much recent experience. 
Now, metal jacketed bullets as made in this 
country do not wear out a rifle barrel, or 
the lands, or any part of it. At least it 
would take: over 8,000 rounds of these bul- 
lets to make any appreciable wear on a hard 
smokeless steel barrel, and invariably the 
barrel has worn out before that number has 
been fired, through either erosion or gas- 
cutting. A high-power barrel wears out not 
through the wear of the jacketed bullets, 
but from erosion, that is, burning, at the 
breech, by the hot powder gases. I have 
had peculiar advantages of observing barrels 
in all states of wear, and particularly those 
for the .30-40 cartridge, which Mr. Buehner 
was discussing. Hvery year from 1903 to 
1907 I watched the Krag rifles used by the 
Army Infantry Team very closely in all 


one can shake out an appreciable amount 
of unburned powder grains, This unburned 
powder, however, does not interfere in any 
way. 

The extra six ounces on the muzzle of 
the rifle seems to make no difference in 
holding. When shooting we have been un- 
able to notice any difference in weight. 

Penetration seems to be just about the 
same with or without the Silencer. 

We are enabled now to shoot indoors, or 
even in the back yard, and use an accurate 
cartridge. R. L. Black, M, D. 

Colo. 


Mr. Buehner 


stages of their wear. I had under observa- 
tion from thirty to forty-five rifles each sea 
son, and these arms were properly taken 
care of and used at the target by some of 
the bast shots in the country, so that I was 
able to judge very closely when they be- 
came inaccurate. Absolutely no gas-cutting 
took place, as the barrels all measured 
308" for .3085" bullets. No wear could be 
noticed at all for about the first 800 rounds. 
Then gradually, just in front of the chamber, 
the barrel began to get a little rough, It 
appeared fuzzy at first, but gradually got 
worse, until after about 1,500 rounds the 
bore for about three inches ahead of the 
chamber had become black, losing all the 
polish; and all rifling had disappeared for 


this distance. The hot gases of the powder 
had simply fused the barrel for about three 
inches ahead of the shell, and this portion 
of the bore was so enlarged by this burn- 
ing that the bullet jumped this distance 
from the shell to the rifling, causing very 
inaccurate shooting. Yet even at this stage, 
when viewing these barrels from the muz- 
gle end, the rifling looked perfect, with the 
lands sharp and clear—showing conclusively 
that the jacketed bullets had not caused the 
wear. By cutting about five inches of the 
breech off, and rechambering them, these 
barrels could have been made as good as 
new. In a rifle used for hunting only, the 
firing is not so sustained, and where the 
bullet fits correctly the wear will not be 
nearly as rapid as with rifles used for mili- 
tary target shooting. The hunter fires only 
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one or two shots from a clean, cold barrel, 
and it is doubtful if much erosion takes 
place under these circumstances. I should 
expect a .30-40 Winchester using super-cali- 
ber bullets when used as a hunting arm and 
properly taken care of to last at least 5,000 
rounds, which would mean practically for a 
lifetime. The New Springfield rifle has, in 
some instances, been fired 8,000 rounds be- 
fore the breech erosion destroyed the ac- 
curacy, and even in these cases the rifling 
at the muzzle was still perfect. The pyro- 
cellulose powder used in this rifle gives very 
much cooler gases than the W. A. powder 
used in the .30-40 cartridge, The worst pow- 
der for erosion is probably Sharpshooter, es- 
pecially when used in large charges like 
those for the 45 caliber high-velocity car- 
tridges. 

All the above refers to cases where bul- 
let and barrel have been a perfect fit. Now 
for the gas-cutting. I have carefully exam- 
ined and seen shot many hundred .30-40 bar- 
rela measuring from .309" to 311” and. us- 
ing bullets from .307" to .3085. Where the 
barrel was only half a thousandth of an inch 
larger than the bullet gas-cutting could hard- 
ly be noticed, but in the other cases it was 
very noticeable after 200 or 300 rounds had 
been fired. It appeared as roughened black 
streaks in the corners of the grooves, the 
men usually complaining that they could 
not get their barrels clean even when using 
the most approved methods of cleaning from 
the very start. On being calibrated these 
barrels invariably showed large size, and 
they were notoriously poor shooting weap- 
ons. The two types of rifles, smaller and 
larger than the bullets, have often been 
tried out on that eliminator of human er- 
rors, the machine rest, and the results have 
proved conclusively that the small barrel Is 
very much more accurate than the larger 
barrel even before the latter has become 
roughened by gas-cutting. 

It is not only the size of the barrels that 
are at fault in the products of our private 
factories. The hunting cartridges, such as 
one buys in any sporting goods store are 
notoriously poor, especially in the uniform- 
ity of their powder charges. On opening a 
box of twenty .30-30, .32 Special, .33 W.C.F., 
.20-40 and such cartridges and carefully 
weighing the powder charges, I have often 
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found differences as great as four or five 
grains in the same box. I took some .30-40 
soft-point ammunition bought in a store and 
some .30-40 full-jacketed ammunition, made 
for the Camp Perry and Sea Girt trade, and 
tried them from a sandbag rest at 200 yards 
in a telescope-sighted .30-40 Winchester 
single shot rifle, which had a barrel that 
measured .3082”". 

The ordinary soft-point ammunition gave 
a mean vertical error of 5.6 inches, There 
was one shot 10 inches above the point of 
aim and one shot 6 inches under the point, 
and the group was badly dispersed. The 
special full-jacketed ammunition gave a 
mean vertical error of 1.7 inches and the 
rroup of ten shots were in a circle slightly 
under 5 inches in diameter. These two 
kinds of ammunition came from the same 
factory. One was made especially for the 
best military target shots in the country and 
the sporting papers advertised the great 
number of consecutive bullseyes made with 
ammunition at 1,000 yards. The oth- 
er was made for those unlucky (?) fellows 
out in the game country who are satisfied 
with a rifle which will hit the broad side of 
a deer at 150 yards because they have never 
known anything better. It is my opinion 
that a .30-40 Winchester rifle with a .308” 
barrel, using ammunition as good as 
that furnished by the private factories 
at Camp Perry in 1907, would prove 
a revelation to our western guides and pro- 
fessional hunters. These men have eyesight 
and nerves such as exist nowhere else, and 
such a rifle and ammunition in their hands 
should increase their marksmanship to an 
enormous extent, 

Another thing about this special ammuni- 
tion. We bought it at Camp Perry in 1907 
for about $26 per 1,000, the factories allow- 
ing us the government price on it. It seems 
to the writer that if the military riflemen 
can get the most accurate ammunition, with 
weighed powder charges, for about $2.60 per 
100, our sportsmen and hunters should be 
able to get as accurate soft-nose ammuni- 
tion for $4.50 to $5.00 per 100, the price 
now charged for .30-40 ammunition in all 
sporting stores, 

My own experience with ammunition 
may perhaps be of interest. In my military 
shooting I have always used selected bar- 
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rels. I have selected the 600-yard range for 
illustration, as it is the longest range at 
which I have complete records going back 
for many years. 

From 1893 to 1900 I shot the old .45 cali- 
ber Springfield rifle with black powder. We 
used to think the Winchester Company put 
out the most accurate and strongest shoot- 
ing ammunition in those days. At 600 yards 
with this rifle my average for ten shots at 
the military target was about 37 out of a 
possible 50. In 1901 I took up the Krag 
rifle, using the .30-40 rifle, and shot it until 
the end of the year 1907, sometimes wearing 
out as many as four barrels a year. At first 
we had a bullet containing one crimping 
groove and loaded with Peyton powder. With 
this my 600-vard scores were no better than 
with the .45 caliber. Then came the three- 
groove lubricated bullet, and I began to av: 
erage about 40. The smooth bullet raised 
this to 48. Then I began to use special 
ammunition with weighed powder charges, 
both hand-loaded, and that made by all four 
of our cartridge companies, and my 600-yard 
average under good weather conditions rose 
to 46 out of 50, This year, using the New 
Springfield rifle and special ammunition, my 
average has again risen, to about 47.5. Of 
course, some of this improvement was due 
to increasing skill, but I think the majority 
of it is due to Improvement in ammuni- 
tion, especially since my eyesight is not 
nearly as good as it was five or six years 
azo, 

Mr. Buehner again states his preference 
for a perfectly plain rifle, with plain sights, 
and advises the beginner to cut out all style 
and faney articles. I think most men, how- 
ever, will prefer to have the grip and fore- 
arm checkered, since this only costs about 
$2.00 additional and gives so much more se- 
cure a grip, especially when rifle and hands 
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are wet from rain or when gloves are worn. 
Many men also prefer the Lyman system of 
sights. In fact almost everyone who uses 
these sights never goes back to the old open 
sights. Even the open sight users almost al- 
ways prefer an ivory or gold bead front 
sight. Plain factory sights are all right for 
target shooting at short range when black- 
ened with the smoke of camphor or a can- 
dle. But when bright they are not as ac- 
curate as the Lyman sights, especially in 
bright lights. All open sights are much 
slower than the Lyman sight, especially the 
buckhorn. The flat bar open rear sight is 
a very good one, indeed, especially when 
slightly rusted with acid to prevent it re- 
flecting light; but it is not as quick as a 
Lyman on running game and it often dark- 
ens the object aimed at. 

I think we will all agree that our Ameri- 
can manufacturers turn out the best rifle 
barrels in the world, and attach to them 
very reliable and convenient actions and 
well-fitted stocks. Then they proceed to 
furnish for use in them, cartridges contain- 
ing uneven charges of powder, and bullets 
entirely too small, uneven in weight, and 
often with untrue bases and not round. The 
combination gives miserable results, as 
shown a thousand times on the range, and 
machine rest as well as in the game fields. 
I am only writing for the benefit of the 
American sportsman at large. Personally 
all this makes no difference to me. I can 
still, as in the past, buy one of our most ex- 
cellent rifles, and by means of swages, cali- 
pers, scales and the Ideal reloading tools, 
turn out ammunition for it that will shoot 
as well as I can hold. But in common with 
many other marksmen I am absolutely sure 
that I can hold much better than the aver- 
age rifle with factory-made hunting ammu- 
nition and ordinary sights will shoot. 

Illinois. TOWNSEND WHELEN. 


Stopping Powers of Various Calibers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—May I ask a few 
questions and make a few remarks in the 
“Gun Cranks’ Department” of your maga- 
zine? What has become of the fellow, who 
a few months ago was going to tell us about 
the work of a four-gague shotgun? Where 
are four-gauge guns made? Are they 


mounted on wheels and what is such a gun 
used for? By a pot hunter, I suppose. Some 
months ago there was an article in Outdoor 
Life, and a good one, too, by a newspaper 
man on the revolver as a weapon of de 
fense. There is only one thing in this ar- 
ticle I wish to criticise and that is the size 
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of his gun. He says he uses a .38 to pre- 
vent any such foolishness as firing back. 
Let me suggest that the sawed-off .45 he 
mentions will prove a far more effective 
arm for the purpose and I will give a few 
examples of the work of .22s and .3&8s to 
prove my contention. A few years ago a 
friend was attacked by a man armed with 
a.o8. My friend was armed with a .32 Auto- 
matic Colt and being quicker emptied his 
automatic, not allowing the othertogetin a 
shot: but because it was his good fortune 
to break his opponent's right arm with his 
first shot, the other seven passed entirely 
through the man’s body, any one being a 
fatal wound, yet this man lived thirty-five 
minutes and had but for a broken arm am- 
ple time to finish my friend. Another in- 
stance: Last summer a young fellow met 
two brothers in a buggy against whom he 
had a grudge; he immediately jumped off 
his horse, pulled one of the popular S. & W. 
.28 Specials and opened fire. There were 
only two loads In his gun, but his first shot 
shattered an elbow for one of the brothers 
and buried itself in his left lung. His sec- 
ond and last shot struck the other brother 
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under the left arm, passed through both 
lungs and stopped just under the skin, and 
to top off,the frightened horse overturned 
the buggy. Yet these two badly wounded 
boys knocked the shooter down with a 
rock and pounded him till they supposed 
him dead. All three recovered and the 
shooter is now in the pen, 

Another case in which I was a witness, 
though I kept my mouth shut and was not 
summoned: A man after being shot through 
the breast by a .38 killed his opponent and 
was killed himself by a second bullet from 
a kinsman of his enemy. I have observed 
the effects of several other pistol encount- 
ers and believe that for defensive purposes 
the .41 is the smallest good gun with the 
44s and .45s much better—at least a flat- 
nose bullet should be used in the .38 Special 
except for game shooting. I am not a tar- 
get shot and know nothing about that kind 
of shooting—the only practice I have ever 
seen or done being to stick a card on a 
tree, get back 10 or 15 steps and see who 
could draw and empty his gun the quickest 
and make the most bits. W. P. HILL. 

Kentucky. 


Mr. Stuckert’s Opinion of the Automatic 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I find that this 
pistol (Luger 9 mm. Automatic) balances as 
well with the magazine fully loaded as when 
empty. It is exceedingly accurate, the soft- 
point bullets deliver an extremely powerful 
blow, it is a light arm to carry, and gives 
three more shots at the command of the 
shooter than the ordinary revolver which 
is usually bored to shoot six times. There 
is nothing about the arm which requires 
manipulation when firing except the act of 
pulling the trigger. The arm automatically 
remains open after the last shot has been 
fired, thus indicating the need of a new 
supply of cartridges and at the same time 
facilitates the loading with another maga- 
zine, 

The action of this arm depends upon 
the recoil of the fired cartridge, with the 
exception of the firing. Should any of the 
delicate parts of this arm not work in har- 
mony there will be a hitch, the seriousness 
of which will depend upon the source of 


trouble. It is safe to assume that the am- 
munition is perfectly primed, thus giving 
us 100% explosions, Should the firing pin 
spring be weakened misfires will occur, in- 
capacitating the arm to be used as an auto- 
matic. The failure of other delicate springs 
to operate properly, due to a weakened con- 
dition, will prove other sources of annoy- 
ances, 

Points Against the Luger For Continued 

Use As Side-Arm. 

A side-arm, in order to be effective, and 
be capable of protecting, must be ready at 
all times to do what the makers designed 
it to do. In case of a revolver or pistol that 
is to shoot, whether for defense or offense, 
that is irrelevant. This Is a rule which 
holds good for both the automatic or re- 
volver. But in order to have the Luger at 
all times ready certain springs must be 
kept under tension, which is not necessary 
in a revolver. In the latter arm the cylin- 
der may be kept fully loaded and with the 
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hammer at safety; no springs are at ten- 
sion, and yet the act of firing simply means 
the cocking of the hammer and pressing of 
trigger, if a single action; of simply the 
pressing of the trigger if double action. 
This same movement also fires the auto- 
matic, but then the latter's springs have 
been under tension before firing. 

If a side-arm is to be worn openly for 
its moral effect alone, then a piece of wood, 
fashioned to represent a revolver and suit- 
ably painted will answer the purpose. But 
the wearer of a belt gun, although not al- 
ways looking for trouble, desires to antici- 
pate, or rather ward off same, and should 
the time come for work he wants to be the 
first one heard of. This is possible with 
a revolver, but not with an automatic. Sup- 
posing two men, one equipped with an Auto. 
the other with a Colt S. A. were both thrown 


from their horse at the same time, into a 
pile of sand, and that their holsters and 
guns would be covered with it, which one 
would stand the better chance to shoot 
first? The one with the old style revolver 
would be in action immediately, but the 


’ other, with the Auto. would in five cases out 


of ten, and that is a moderate estimate, be 
required to take his pistol apart and thor- 
oughly clean it, before trusting to its per- 
fect manipulation. Then again what effect 
would rust have on those two guns? It is 
not hard to guess which one would be in- 
capacitated first. In wild countries it is al- 
Ways best to expect to meet the hardest 
kind of conditions, of which the above two 
cited examples are not unfrequent occur- 
rences, 

These are my observations. 

New York. J. HE. STUCKERT. 


More on the “Foot Pounds” Question 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your magazine 
for May on page 494 you publish an article 
by Mr. Chauncey Thomas on the meaning 
of foot pounds which is so misleading that 
it made me sit up at once and take notice, 
and I wish to try and set the gentleman 
right on the matter. One foot pound is de- 
fined in all the standard works on physics 
as the force or energy required to raise or 
lift one pound of matter one foot high in 
one minute of time (Avoirdupois). One 
horsepower is defined as the force or en- 
ergy to lift one pound (Avoirdupois) thirty- 
three thousand feet high in one minute of 
time; or, to put it in other words, to lift 
thirty-three thousand pounds one foot high 
in one minute of time. Therefore, one foot 
pound is the energy representing one thirty- 
third part of one horsepower. 

There is nothing indefinite or uncertain 
in the term foot pounds. The time and 
weight and distance to which the maiter to 
be lifted are all understood by everyone 
who is at all learned in the elementary prin- 
ciples of physics when the term is used. 
I am surprised that the gentleman should 
display so much ignorance of the subject 
written about as he does in the closing 
paragraph of his article wherein he says: 
“Time has nothing to do with the measure- 


ment of energy.” It is one of the essential 
factors as much as is the weight in deter- 
mining it, and without the time being given, 
whether for a minute, an hour, a week or 
a year, no one could even guess how much 
energy was required to perform a certain 
amount of work. He might as well say that 
a certain board was one foot wide by which 
one could tell how many feet of lumber is 
in it without giving the length or thickness. 

Time is one of the essential portions or 
factors in the problem and without it any 
solution of the problem would be impossi- 
ble. <A fifteen-minutes’ study of any of the 
standard works on power and its measure- 
ments or any standard work on physics 
would show the gentleman of the absurdity 
of his statements. The readers of Out- 
door Life are of a strictly Missouri class 
and have to be shown, and any statements 
made therein must be strictly founded on 
facts, not guesswork, or someone will call 
them down. 

The term foot pounds, when applied to 
measuring the energy of rifle bullets, means 
that it has as much force or energy as 
would be required to lift so many pounds of 
matter one foot high in one minute of time. 
Example: The .30-30 in the Winchester 
catalog is given in the energy column as 
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1,449 foot-pounds, which means that at fifty 

feet from the rifle it has as much energy 

stored up in the shell as would be required 

to lift 1,449 pounds one foot high in one 

minute, J. D. THORPE. 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 





(The following explanation from the 
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Winchester Repeating Arms Co, touching 
on this subject will prove of interest— 
Editor.) 

“The term “foot-pounds” as applied to 
striking energy denotes the energy devel- 
oped in dropping a pound weight a foot, or 
in pushing through one foot of space a 
pound weight.” 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


John J. Moffett, Denver, Colo.—I should 
like to ask you a few questions in regard 
to the Smith & Wesson Special revolver, 
caliber .38, 614-inch barrel. Should also be 
slad to have you submit these questions to 
your readers. In the gun in question the 
notches in the cylinder are cut in the thin- 
nest part and have only a very thin piece 
of metal to cover the chamber at that point. 
This part, though, as I understand it from 
the Smith & Wesson catalogue, is reinforced 
by much harder metal than that in the rest 
of the cylinder. Even so, is this strong 
enough to withstand with safety the full 
charge, factory-loaded cartridges? Will It 
be inclined to lead my cylinder chambers 
to use Winchester Smokeless .38 shorts? I 
am especially anxious to hear from anyona 
who has given this gun exhaustive tests and 
hard usage. Would also be interested in 
any accounts of accidents that have occurred 
while this revolver was used with factory- 
loaded cartridges of the smokeless type. 
While my knowledge of this gun is limited 
to but two or three weeks’ use, I will say 
that it has a finish, model and perfection 
of workmanship that is almost beyond criti- 
cism, and thus far the shooting qualities 
have fulfilled my highest expectations in 
the line of work for which it is intended. 
As the makers themselves do not suarantee 
this arm with smokeless powder it naturally 
raises the question of safety when used with 
even factory-loaded smokeless cartridges. I 
consider it a dangerous procedure for the 
average man to reload cartridges with 
smokeless powder and am only desirous of 
results obtained with the factory loads. 


Answer.—Having used revolvers like the 
one referred to a great deal during which 
thousands of shots were fired from them— 
most of these the full smokeless loads—we 
have no hesitancy in stating that they will 


handle with perfect safety any factory car- 
tridges made by reputable firms although 
we are aware that the makers decline to 
guarantee these revolvers when used with 
smokeless powder. We have had no acci- 
dents of any kind with any arm when using 
smokeless ammunition, although we often 
hear of others who have, but we believe 
that these are due to improperly reloaded 
cartridges and in no way can the fact of the 
arm in failing to withstand the charges used 
be attributed to an improperly constructed 
arm. Cartridges can readily be reloaded 
with smokeless powder for revolvers and 
with perfect safety by anyone of ordinary in- 
telligence who will use a little precaution. 
We have not used the .38 short cartridges 
mentioned in this revolver, but would ap- 
prehend no difficulty from leading chamber 
if bullet was properly lubricated. Still, we 
should not fancy any cartridge for this arm 
but the regular .38 Special. -If a less pow- 
erful load is required, would suggest a lighter 
bullet and less powder, in same shell. If 
you object to reloading, you can use some of 
the mid-range or gallery factory loads, and 
for loads of moderate power, with best ac- 
curacy and having slight recoil, they will be 
found entirely satisfactory. Certainly they 
would be preferable to any outside lubri- 
cated bullet cartridge. 


W. J. Harvey, Polk, Ia—I would like to 
have your opinion on four different revol- 
vers for general use in a country where a 
man may encounter anything from a bear 
on down, and where deer are plentiful. The 
revolyers are: Colt’s New Service Target, 
.45 caliber; Colt’s S. A. .45; Smith & Wesson 
44 Special and Smith & Wesson .38 Spe- 
cial. Which of the four guns would you 
choose for a country where there are a few 
bear, plenty of deer, and small game? 
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Answer.—Of the makes and calibers 
mentioned we would prefer the .38 Special, 
This arm, of course, has not the tearing 
qualities of the larger calibers, but has good 


range, accuracy and penetration. As most 


of your use for this arm is apt to be on 
small game, you will find itfar better than the 
others, as little mutilation results from a 
shot, while should you have opportunity to 
shoot at a deer or even a black bear at 
reasonable ranges and can place the bullet 
properly, the game is yours; though we 
would not advise the use of a revolver for 
such shooting exclusively, but where nothing 
better is at hand a good shoot may use one 
with good effect. Another good reason for 
choosing a Colt or S. & W. .88 Special is, 
the arm is of about the right weight, the 
ammunition is lighter, making it possible to 
carry more cartridges easily. 


Carl Peterson, Washburn, N. D.—I would 
like some information on revolver shooting. 
I have been using a .22 caliber revolver with 
3-inch barre] for some time, but owing to the 
excessive “flip” or “jump” I have not been 
able to do good work. I would like to know 
if it is some fault in my holding that makes 
this. Do you think I had better get a pis- 
tol with longer barrel? The only objection 
I have to a pistol is that there is no second 
shot to depend on when shooting at small 
game. Are the ejectorg on Stevens pistols 
reliable, and what is the best combination 
of sights to use for target and small game 
shooting? Can you tell me where the “Lee 
Arms Company,” or its successors, are lo- 
cated? Would welcome any information you 
might feel disposed to give me regarding 
sighting and holding, 

Answer.—In our opinion there is not a 
.22 caliber revolver now on the market from 
which even reasonable accuracy at practi- 
cal ranges can be expected, though we read- 
ily admit that the .22 S. & W. revolver is 
a gem so far as workmanship and material 
is concerned. We have often thought that 
a .22 caliber revolver made on practical 
lines would have met with a ready sale and 
we are stil] of that opinion. This should 
weigh from 22 to 26 ounces and have a 5- 
inch barrel. There are plenty of men desir- 
ing such an arm to use for small game and 
target practice, who would quickly purchase 


same, to amply remunerate the manufac- 
turer to produce. We have been waiting 
twenty years for this to appear. Many are 
just now looking for their ideal, however, in 
an automatic pistol of .22 caliber. If the 
makers simply will not give us a properly 
constructed .22 revolver, let us hope that 
when a .22 automatic appears that it bears 
at least a slight resemblance to a gun, and 
not be of a vest-pocket breed, for which 
there never was nor never will be a demand 
from practical men, The best advice we 
could give you would be to get a .22 Smith 
& Wesson target pisto] with 6-inch barrel. 
The majority of shooters would say 8 or 10 
inch, but for convenience and all-around use 
the 6-inch will be far better. We would 
suggest your trying this little arm fitted 
with the regular "91 model revolver stock in 
preference to the target stocks with which 
the pistols are regularly equipped. This 
makes the most compact and convenient, as 
well as most valuable little shooting-iron we 
have ever owned, and we have had a few. 
The extractors on the Stevens pistols are 
reliable, so far as We are aware, but only 
partially extract shell from chamber, 
while the S. & W. throws shell free 
from the gun. The factory sights on 
the &. & W. usually prove satisfactory 
for the average shooter, If you desire 
anything different use Sheard or Ly- 
man. The best advice that can be given 
as to holding and sighting is to make no ef- 
fort to grip pistol tightly. To be sure, you 
should hold it firmly enough to prevent slip- 
ping at time trigger Is pulled, but not 6» 
firmly as to cause any nervous tremor. Hold 
at the bottom of bullseye; keep both eyes 
wide open and learn to pull without flinch- 
ing. If you have developed this habit, don’t 
expect to overcome it in a day—some have 
been years in breaking themselves of the 
habit: some have never overcome it; some 
acquire the habit after becoming fair shots, 
and it is well to watch for this flinching 
tendency and then fight it. Many are born 
with the flinching habit in their system and 
attribute their poor shooting to poor holding 
or defective vision, while it is our opinion 
that nine-tenths of the wild shots are caused 
by the tendency to flinch. There have been 
many Lee rifles made under different pat- 
ents, by various firms both in the United 
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States and England, We do not know of 
any firm called the “Lee Arms Company.” 


A correspondent signing “,32,” to his let- 
ter writes as follows: “Some time ago I 
purchased a Smith & Wesson 1905 model 
revolver shooting the .82 Winchester car- 
tridge. I would like to know if the metal- 
cased bullet will harm the above-named 
sun?” 

Will some of our readers who have had 
experience with this ammunition in tha 
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powerful enough to kill an occasional elk? 
Is the silvertip more tenacious of life than 
the moose? 

Answer.—Yes. One of the most success- 
ful elk hunters with whom we are acquaint- 
ed uses a .25-35 Winchester carbine for elk, 
bear, deer, etc. We believe, however, more 
powerful arms should be used for large game 
exclusively. Second question referred to our 


readers. 


For C, Messiter, France: Address Ideal 
Miz. Co., New Haven, Ct., U. S. A., who can 


Smith & Wesson revolver kindly answer? 
supply you with the reloading tools and bul- 


lets referred to by you as having been men- 
tioned by Lieutenant Whelen in his article 








F. E. Creede, San Francisco, Califi—ts 
the new .25-35 Remington autoloading rifle 
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How to Become an Expert Shot 


hand to steady and guide it, and the sights 
are far from your eyes. 
find a revolver 


While aerial shooting with the rifle re- 
quires much practice it is not to be com- 
pared with the same work when the revol- 


For aerial work I 


with a 6-inch barrel, an 





Capt. Hardy moulding composition balls to be shot from an automobile. 


easy trigger pull, equipped with gold or 
ivory front sight, the best. 

You will find at your first trial you will 
try to pull the revolver off with a jerk, 


ver is used. Very few marksmen are able 
to hit flying targets at a respectable dis- 
tance using a revolver and solid ball. The 
mystery is easily solved. You have but one 


(9) 


4. 
and in this way will pull away from your 
target. The same method, applied to suc- 


cessful: stationary shooting, you will find 
works very well on flying targets. Not a 





Capt. Hardy executing a difficult mirror shot 
over the head. 


jerk, but a squeeze is necessary to accom- 
plish good results, 

I would advise anyone wishing to accom- 
plish the art of shooting flying targets with 
the revolver to get a .22 pistol with an 8 
or 6-inch barrel. The expense will be a 
great deal less than that of a large caliber 
revolver. 

The average beginner with the revolver 
usually places his bullets to the left of the 
bullseye; that is, if he shoots right-handed. 
This is caused by running the trigger finger 
through the guard too far and pulling with 
a jerk. You will find that better results can 
be accomplished if you will use the end of 
your finger and allow the thumb to extend 
along the opposite side of the receiver to 
offset the pressure of the trigger finger; 
then a squeeze does the trick. Much good 
practice can be had by snapping an empty 
revolver at a fixed target. This can be 
done in a room. Each time you snap, watch 
where the revolver is after you have pulled 
it off. Get a revolver that suits you, see 
that the pull is smooth and easy, between 
two and three pounds, then never change. 
You will accomplish nothing if you keep 
changing firearms all the time. Holding a 
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revolver properly means to your success as 
much as the proper holding of the violin 
to the violinist. Never grip a revolver 
tight. Assume an easy position with the 
arm at full length but don’t strain the arm. 
All of us must learn how to do things 
correctly in order to bring satisfactory re- 
sults. In school the child learns his alpha- 
bet, then to read and write, then arithmetic 
and so on until ready to start to work, To 
learn a trade one must start at the bottom 
and slowly climb the ladder of knowledge; 
he meets with more or less failures in his 
various attempts, until at last he masters 
his trade or profession. And so it Is with 
anything that requires skill and precision. 
With the wonderful improvement in 
smokeless powders revolver shooting is no 


Capt. Hardy breaking at the same time five 
blue rocks thrown into the air, using 
an ordinary pump gun. 


longer the worrisome task that it was when 
we used black powder and had to clean for 
every dozen shots. With Bullseye powder it 
is possible to shoot thousands of shots with 
the accuracy not affected in the least. There 
is, of course, some trouble experienced with 
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a squib load now and then in dense pow- 
ders. This is caused on account of the 
powder being light and flaky and failing 
to work in a charger as does the bulk pow- 
der with its round, hard grain. They are 
also caused by cartridges not being suffi- 
ciently crimped. The brass shells often 
vary a little in length and in this way the 
crimper fails to catch the shorter cartridge. 
For good results smokeless powder must be 
crimped very tight. 

A person should never neglect the clean- 
ing of any firearm before putting it away. 
It is true that many trap shooters seldom 
élean their guns. This works very well if 
they are used every day. A rifled arm is 
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obtained when the bullet is firmly seated 
in the rifling, but for practical purposes, 
such as shooting at game, it would not be 
noticeable. If you wish to use an aperture 
back sight in your shooting at flying ob- 
jects, you will find that a 4-inch hole will 
answer better than a smaller one. A Sheard 
cold bead or a Lyman ivory for front can 
be seen quickly against any light. All of 
my rifles and revolvers are equipped with 
the Sheard sight with coarse bead and I 
find it shows well against any object. 
While the aperture sights when arranged on 
the tang of the rifle are more accurate, on 
account of the greater distance between the 
sights, you will find them much harder to 





Capt. Hardy shooting from an auto going $0 miles an hour. 


more delicate and requires the best of at- 
tention. Firearms when new will lead 
quicker than when they have been used a 
while. If you wish to put your rifle or shot- 
gun. away for any length of time oil well 
and apply a thick coat of ordinary vaseline. 
I know of nothing better. 

From time to time I have noticed ques- 
tions asked regarding the comparative ac- 
curacy between the .22 short and .22 long 
rifle cartridge when used in a rifle cham- 
bered for the latter. The best accuracy is 


learn with. Mr. Adolph Topperwein, one 
of the greatest expert shots, uses an ordi- 
nary back sight with the Sheard gold bead 
and accomplishes with ease all of the dif- 
ficult stunts known to the experts of his 
class. It does not matter so much which 
combination you use, only get what suits 
you best and do not change. The man who 
changes guns and sights for every trial will 
never accomplish anything and in the end 
will become disgusted with himself and the 
shooting game. CAPT. A. H. HARDY. 
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San Francisco Schutzen Verein’s Golden Jubilee 


The above organization will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of its institution by a 
shooting tournament commencing August 
29th and ending September Sth, at which 
$20,000 in prizes will be competed for. It 
is believed that ‘the liberality of the pro- 
gramme offered will attract marksmen from 
all over the country to come and participate, 
so the event will be of more than local in- 


A Reply to Mr. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Surry's 
queries merit an answer, inasmuch as he is 
seeking the truth. 

Owing to the peculiarity of this article, 
it is very difficult to make a suitable reply 
that will not appear an offense. The writer 
asks that Mr. Surry accept this reply with 
the same kindly graciousness in which it is 
written. 

The fact, proof and formula relative to 
the deflection of a rifle ball as stated in a 
previous issue has been known for many 
years in astronomical, meteorological, 
mathematical and gunnery circles. The 
same fact has been a factor in testing the 
great Krupp guns at long range. 

All conditions being satisfactory the 
ship mentioned in his article would be de- 
flected to the right in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

In re the rifle ball being deflected at the 
equator, our friend did not take in consid- 
eration that the motion of the target and 
shooter with the earth is practically the 
same. 

See Young’s Astronomy, also see article 
in re Dr. J. R. Bavis who practically dem- 
onstrated the fact at the Masonic Temple, 
Chicago, about six or seven years ago. 

Note the important factor of the earth's 
rotation upon the direction of trade winds, 
the gyratory motion of hurricanes, 

Statement No. 2 in his article is par- 
tially correct, but mostly incorrect. Per- 


terest, By unanimous resolution the Verein 
has decided to apply one-half of the sur- 
Dlus of said celebration to benevolent pur- 
poses and to invest the remaining one-halt 
in the German House to be erected in San 
Francisco, I, Choynski is the corresponding 
secretary, and his headquarters are at 1530 
Ellis street, San Francisco, 


Surry’s Article 

fect heavy balls dropped from great heights, 
say 300 feet or more, through shafts practi- 
cally devoid of drafts deviate from that 
point directly beneath the plumb bob. This 
is one proof on the earth’s rotation, the 
spiral motion and path of cyclones, anti- 
cyclones and polar winds, also the direction 
of ocean currents. 

The subject is not confusing, but here 
lies facts which would appear to make it so. 

We are not all well read in medicine, or 
in all of the sciences: neither are we all 
well read in mathematics and its applica- 
tions and to be well read in mathematics 1 
mean to have mastered it. Here let me say 
that it usually requires about seven years 
after one has completed his high school 
work to -finish his mathematical course. 
Arithmetic, algebra, geometry and trizonom 
etry is barely a stepping stone to the 
higher mathematics. On the other hand, 
strictly speaking, mathematics is not the- 
oretical, 

Then let me say that one should not be 
criticised because he does not comprehend 
such mathematical problems as the one un- 
der consideration, as before said—we do not 
all receive the same training. Neither are 
we who have not received that careful sys- 
tematic training able to determine what 
would constitute a definite proof or to de- 
termine all those factors which would be 
included in a thorough exhaustive test. 

Montana. B. J. RANDOLPH. 


Favors Tests of Various Arms 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent copy 
of your magazine, I read with interest an 
article comparing the .32 Special with the 


8240-165 load, and claiming superiority for 
the former, The writer also describes the 
very apparent favoritism that certain ‘rifle 




















manufacturers have shown to certain cali- 
‘bers and loads originated by them, at the 
same time representing other loads of other 
origin as very much inferior in their cata- 
logues. This misrepresentation has given 
to the public several different standards 
for these loads instead of a single standard 
agreed upon and so represented in the rifle 
manufacturers’ catalogues. If these loads 
were of secondary interest, these conditions 
would not perhaps be of much importance, 
they represent, however, several of the 
most popular medium priced high power 
hunting loads, next in power to the military 
cartridges, viz., .303, .30-30 and .32-40 call- 
bers. 

There seems to be at present, a tendency 
to group together loads of relative power 
and somewhat similar style and use, possi- 
bly for the purpose of future correct classi- 
fication, and so as to then properly judge 
merit and eliminate inferiority without pre- 
judice or favoritism. This judgment can 
only be arrived at after a thorough trial of 
the various loads. To make this test, why 
cannot men of ability, influence and with 
an established reputation for fairness care- 
fully and thoroughly sift the matter, and 
publish their deductions in the same man- 
ner “Forest and Stream” did some twenty 
odd years ago with the old black powder 
loads, and so furnished indisputable facts to 
correct the misrepresentations in the cata 
logues ef the before mentioned manufac- 
turers? 

The test of the above and other popular 
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hunting loads, when published, would be an 
immense impetus to the manufacturers as 
well as a help and guide to the public. It 
would enable the makers of firearms to 
rectify errors of prejudice and lift them out 
of the tendency to barely satisfy an undis- 
criminating public under the mask of being 
“conservative.” Conservatism is a grand 
principle, but true conservatism is a firm 
adherence to perfection, already obtained or 
as near perfection as is possible, and not 
closing one’s eyes to improvement over im- 
perfections which can easily be remedied 
and without increasing the cost of manufac: 
ture materially. 

At the same time and in the same man- 
ner of the above test, the .30-40-220 “Krag, 
the .30-50-150 New Springfield and other 
first rank long range loads could be tested, 
as well as the foreign made high power 
sporting and military rifles of highest merit 
or reputation, Then could be determined 
also the question of the superiority of high 
grade arms of European and American man- 
ufacture, both as regards ballistics and ac- 
tion, and also equipment of sights. During 
the test above suggested, the actions of the 
various American arms could be examined 
by experts of established reputation on this 
subject, in a friendly though impartially 
critical manner, and improvements sug- 
gested that would not materially increase 
the cost of manufacture, but would add ma- 
terially to the safety and efficiency of the 
arm. GUN LOVER. 

Louisana. 


The Puzzle Solved 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been Inter- 
ested and amused by the rifle and ammuni- 
tion articles in your splendid magazine. [ 
suggest that we get down to the bed-rocks 
of comparative analysis and proportion. 
Suppose we take a_ velocity of 2,000 
foot-seconds. Suppose we take 100 grains 
of lead on a 200-pound deer; [ never 
have heard of anyone being accused of 
using a cannon who used 100, or 
even 117 grains of lead on a 200-pound 
animal. On this basis we will have: 

100 grs., 888 ft. Ibs., 2,000 ft, per sec.— 
900-lb, deer, 200-Ib. sheep, 200-Ib. jaguar, 200- 
lb, lion, 200-lb. Man. 


175 ers., 1,554 ft. lbs., 2,000 ft. per sec.— 
550 Ib. elk, $50-Ib. lion, 350-1b. tiger. 

250 ers., 2,220 ft. Ibs., 2,000 ft. per sec.— 
500-lb. musk ox, 6500-lb. bear, 500-lb. elk, 
500-Ib. alligator, 500-Ib..African lion. 

400 ers., 3,552 ft. lbs., 2,000 ft. per sec.— 
800-lb. bear, 800-Ib, elk, 800-lb. caribou, 8O0- 
Ib. moose. 

600 g2rs., 5,328 ft. Ibs., 2,000 ft. per sec.— 
1,200-Ib. bear, 1,200-lb. moose, 1,200-lb. cape 
buffalo. 

850 ers., 7,548 ft. Ibs., 2,000 ft. per sec.— 
1,700-Ib. blue bear, 1,700-Ib, rhinoceros, 1,700- 
lb. hippopotamus. 

1,250 grs., 11,100 f*. lbs., 9.000 ft. per se¢.— 
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2,500-lb. elephant, 2,500-lb, rhinoceros. 
2,250 grs., 19,980 ft. lbs., 2,000 ft. per sec,— 
4,500-lb. elephant. 

Yes, the smaller animals are a little 
harder to kill in proportion to their size, but 
the larger ones are a great deal more dan- 
serous, with the one exception of man, [| 
am not proposing the above bullets for the 
above game; I simply claim that if any one 
of the bullets is correct for the game indi- 
cated when the said game is not shot in a 
vital, then the rest are theoretically correct. 

Now, let us see why it is not practicable 
to use a small high-power cartridge as a 
model when designing a large high-power 
cartridge. Suppose we take the .253 auto- 
matic Remington, 117 grains, 2,127 foot-sec- 
onds, 22” barrel, and we conclude that if 
this cartridge was large enough, it would be 
just the thing for rhinoceros and elephant. 
Suppose, for the sake of simplicity, that we 
decide on eight times as powerful a car- 
tridge; the cube root of 8 being 2, we will 
have 2x2x2=8. 2x2=4. 4 times the area 
of .25 caliber -- .50 caliber, and 2x4 for 8 
times as heavy, or twice as long as the 117T- 
grain bullet. Then 8x117—986 grains of lead 
requiring 8 times as much powder, of twice 
a8 Coarse a granulation. The cartridge case 
would have 8 times the volume. The barre! 
would be 2x22—44" long. A 44” barrel 
would be out of all reason, but it would be 
just right for 2,127 velocity. But suppose 
we insisted on the 22” barrel, on the same 
breech pressure, retaining the 936 grains of 
lead, the same amount of powder and the 
Same cartridge case. This would force us 
to a larger caliber which would be § times 
the base area of .25 caliber. We will find 
this to be .71 caliber. Now, by a compro- 
mise, we can get a better proportioned car- 
tridge, Suppose we take a 29%,” barrel, or 14 
less in length than the 44” barrel, then we 
must increase from. .50 caliber, an amount 
that will give us the same barrel volume 
which will be area of .50 caliber plus %4 the 
area of .50 caliber -- .61 caliber and 1%4 more 
burning area to the powder charge than was 
correct for the .50 caliber. The energy of 
this theoretical cartridge would be 9,400 foot- 
pounds. It would probably be “big enough 
for the biggest game.” By employing the 
cartridge case .45-125 and the 405-erain bul- 
let in a nickelsteel barrel, we could easily 
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fet a velocity of 2,200 foot seconds and an / 
Or, by em-_ 


energy of 4,350 foot pounds. 
ploying the .40-110 case and the 380-grain 


bullet, get a velocity of 2,500 feet and an 


energy of 4,574 foot pounds. I figure the 
energy of the bland .318-250-2500 to be 3,465 
foot pounds. 
phant is equivalent to using a .10 ealiber 
“0 grains of lead and a velocity of 2,500 on 
deer, which would doubtless kill the deer, 
but you would seldom get him. I wonder 
how many elephants are in agony in the 
African jungles? = 

From a point of strength and general 
design I am very well acquainted with the 
Mauser and New Springfield, having had 
both of them on hand while designing guns 
and rifles for both Mr. John Hamilton 
Brown of New York City and Mr. Frank- 
lyn K, Young of Boston. I consider the 
Mauser the most perfect military arm in 
the world. The bolt gun has been adopted 
by the Powers, because it is the most sim- 
ple, foolproof, cheaper to manufacture, 
quickly recharged, because there is less 
metal exposed and the butt stock and fore- 
arm being in one piece, the stock is strong- 
er and because of the employment of spiral 
springs. The wedge breech action is much 
stronger than the bolt or military action, 
both by calculation and test—I mean, as we 
find them built into the several arms. 

There is no rifle that suits me for hunt- 
ing. If a Savage had a Mauser magazine 
chargeable with a clip and you could get the 
weight barre] thereon that you needed, yes, 
needed, not the barrel that someone else 
thought was right for you, and if it would 
handle the .20 Government 1903 Model car- 
tridge, a .30 or .303-170-2,200 rimless car- 
tridge, and the .25-117 automatic Remington 
Browning cartridge, it would be a hunting 
gun more up-to-date than anything on the 
market, I need a comparatively heavy muz- 
zie if I am to get game. I need an 8 to 10- 
pound rifle. You may neéd a 5 or 7-pound 
rifle. All open sights blur with me; you 
may not be able to use a Lyman. I use 
Stevens .22, Marlin .30-30-170-2,020, Reming- 
ton-Lee .30-40-220-2,005 and Winchester 1886 
Model .45-90-300-2,000. Side arm, 35 auto- 
matic Browning, which is known as .38 au- 
tomatic. J. ED SHERIFF. 

California, 


Using this cartridge on ele- | 
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Two Kinds of Recoil 


Chauncey Thomas. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in July 
Outdoor Life a remark asking how a light 
gun, shooting harder than a heavy gun, 
can have less recoil. Also in the Win- 
chester catalogue appear some odd figures 
that are supposed to give the amount of 
recoil of various guns. 

The word “recoil” as commonly used 
really stands for two somewhat widely dif 
ferent ideas, and out of this confusion 
grows much argument. 

The actual recoil of a gun just equals 
the striking power of the bullet at the 
muzzle, plus the friction of the bullet and 
the powder gas on the inside of the barrel. 
If this were not the fact, we would have 
perpetual motion, as it would be a viola- 
tion of the “law” that: “action and reaction 
are equal and in opposite directions.” 

In this sense the recoil of a five pound 
gun and of a ten pound gun, each shooting 
the same load, are. exactly equal. That is, 
the recoil of a .44-40 Colt'’s six-shooter and 
of a .44-40 Winchester rifle, 1873 model, are 
nominally equal. So much itor actual re- 
coil. 

But the human shoulder or hand may 
feel a light recoil much more than a heavy 
recoil. In fact, the amount of recoil 
against the shoulder does not seem to be 
of as much importance as the quickness of 
the recoil. A man can be knccked down— 
or rather shoved down—by a slow, heavy 
recoil that will not bruise his shoulder; 
on the other hand he can have his shoulder 
seriously bruised by a light, quick recoil 
that will not knock him down. 

The effect can be easily tried. Let 
some one hit you on the head with a boxing 
glove using their full force, then merely 
tap you with one finger armed with a 


thimble. The boxing glove will knock you 
down but leave no bruise or pain—the 
thimble, using only a fraction of the force, 
will mot even move your head but will 
cause both pain and a bruise. 

In speaking of recoil these matters 
should be kept in mind; otherwise much 
honest misunderstanding may result. The 
human shoulder is no test of actual recoil. 


[In a short time we received the follow- 
ing communication from Mr, Thomas in re- 
ply to a letter which we wrote him in which 
we questioned the correctness of some of his 
ideas, which communication we take pleas- 
ure in publishing below. ] 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It all depends on 
the rate of speed; otherwise, odd as it may 
seem, it takes no more force to move a 
large mass than it does a small one, 

In fact, it is impossible to move one 
object; two or more must move and In op- 
posite directions. Movement, or in other 
words, “motion” is simply relative change 
of position. If there were but one object 
in the universe it could not move, there 
being no other object with which it could 
change its relative position. 

But to be more concrete: These facts 
must not be forgotten—the “recoil” of a 
gun and the “striking power” of a bullet 
are exactly the same thing. Forget the 
terms “bullet” and “gun” for a moment, 
and we have two objects pushed apart 
by the intrusion between them of a 
third—the power gas. It is exactly the 
same thing as when we drive 4 
wedge under a stone, or twist a jack- 
screw under a house, The wedge or 
jack-screw pushes down just as hard as it 
pushes up; or, in other words, just as hard 
in one direction as it does in the opposite 
direction; for up and down have nothing 
to do with the case, being merely away 
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from the earth's center and changing direc- 
tions every instance as the earth revolves. 
“Up” at noon, for instance, is “down” at 
midnight on the equator. 

In the case spoken of above the effects 
on the man would depend entirely on the 
speed of the bullet and the material of the 
metal ball or plate. If the materia] were 
of soft iron the energy of the bullet would 
be largely used up in making a hole: if 
the metal were bell metal the energy would 
be largely used up in vibrations as when 
the clapper hits the side of the bell but 
does not move it from its position; again, 
if both bullet and metal were of the right 
degree of hardness and elasticity the blow 
would be felt on the opposite side more or 
less severely in proportion. 

The whole matter of recoil and striking 
power of a bullet comes down to the fact 
that—“Action and reaction are always equal 
and in opposite directions.” 

This no one qualified to judge will dis- 
pute, for on it is based all our engineering 
from bullets to bridges, engines to eleva- 
tors. The only chap who disputes it is the 
perpetual motion crank, always uninformed 
and half crazed, 

But this “action and reaction” takes 
widely different forms, from disruptive 
force to heat, from putting an object in 
motion to internal vibration, or to charging 
it with electricity. A .30 rimless bullet, 
for instance, will shoot through more sand 
at 1,000 yards than it will at 100 yards, yet 
will penetrate more iron at 100 yards than it 
will at 1,000 yards. 

The nearer the recoil] comes to a blow 
the harder it is on the tissues of the human 
shoulder, and the nearer the recoil comes 
to a shove the easier. Now, the only differ- 
ence between a blow and a shove Its In the 
amount of time required for the energy to 
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expend itself. “Double the velocity and 
you square the energy.” Reverse this— 
for “velocity” is only so mucn distance in 
s0 much time—and concerning recoil you 
have this: “Double the time of the recoll 
and you have reduced its effects on the 
shoulder by the square root.” In other 
words, as in the case of the old army muz- 
zle loading musket that weighed ten or 
twelve pounds, shot with only half the 
energy of a .30-30 and kicked several times 
as much, the recoil was a blow of 100 
pounds delivered, say, in 1-100 of a second. 
(Actual figures aside, these are only illus- 
trative, remember). The .30-30 (because of 
its slow burning powder) recoils in, say, 
1-50 of a second, hence the effect on the 
shoulder is only the square root of 100 
pounds or ten pounds. Yet the recoil of 
the .30-30 is actually greater than that of 
the old musket when measured by instru- 
ments, simply because the .30-30 bullet 
strikes harder; that is, the two objects 
(gun and bullet) are pushed apart with 
more force than were the same two objects 
(musket and bullet) in the case of the old 
muzzle loader, 

To arrive at a ciear understanding of 
such matters we must study the laws of 
Matter and Energy by themselves quite 
apart from any one application of them— 
be it guns or engines, An explosive, re- 
member, ig nothing more or less than a 
wedge, and a wedge is only a lever. The 
study of explosives, engines, wedges, levers, 
or anything in the last analysis comes 
down to just two things—Matter and En- 
ergy. And what little we know about them 
Is expressible in a few mathematical form- 
ulas that never vary. They are the eternal 
laws of the universe so far as Man knows 
them at the present day. 

Utah. 


Modifications of Firearms 
Chas. Newton. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It 1s seldom a 
man who is a thorough rifle crank is satis- 
fied with the weapons which he is able to 
purchase in the market and as a result he 
frequently resorts to making such changes 
as may, in his estimation, improve the arm. 
Most firearms are made for the average 


man rather than the crank or target shoot- 
er, consequently the latter sometimes agree 
in desiring certain modifications or refine- 
ments of construction which the average 
shooter above mentioned does not apprect- 
ate, and it is the possibility that some other 
rifleman may feel the need of some of the 
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results which the writer has accomplished 
in this line which leads to the writing of 
this article. 

Being engaged in experimental ballistic 
work and using the Winchester single shot 
action because of its undoubted strength 
and simplicity of construction, disadvant- 
ages were encountered in not being able to 
get it in a takedown model, the compar- 
atively slow hammer action, which let too 
much time elapse between the pressure of 
the trigger and the explosion of the primer, 
and the difficulty of making the extractor 
work with rimless shells. 


To make the action take-down the 
principal difficulty was encountered in do- 
ing away with the long mainspring which 
was attached to the barrel reaching back 
into the action and thus preventing their 
easy separation. To avoid this the main- 
spring base was removed from the barrel 
and a strip of steel 14-inch wide by 1-32- 
inch thick and long enough to reach from 
the rearmost point of the mainspring base, 
when in position, to a point just in front of 
the forearm stud was countersunk into the 
wood of the forearm and fastened in place 
with two wood screws. On the forward end 
this strip was plerced with a hole large 
enough to permit the round portion of the 
forearm stud to pass through and at the 
rear end, at the exact distance from the 
receiver at which the center of the screw 
hole of the mainspring base was located, a 
hole was drilled and tapped for the main- 
spring screw and the mainspring was 
screwed to the lower side of the steel strip 
which was then affixed to the forearm as 
above stated. The barrel was then loosened 
in the receiver sufficently to permit it to 
be screwed into place and unscrewed by 
hand, and the job was done, 

To assemble the rifle, screw the barrel in- 
to place by hand, let the hammer to its most 
forward position, place the tip of the main- 
spring, which is attached to the forearm, up- 
on the toe of the hammer and press the 
forearm into place and insert forearm 
screw. The rifle is then assembled, the 
only difference in construction from the 
standard being that the mainspring, in- 
stead of being attached to a mainspring 
base dovetailed to the barrel, is attached 
to the steel bar lying beneath the barre] 
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and held firmly against the barrel at its 
rear end by the upward pressure of the 
mainspring, and at the forward end by the 
forearm screw which passes through it. 
To take down the rifle, remove the forearm 
screw and the forearm, with mainspring at- 
tached, comes off: open the action to clear 
the extractor from the barrel, unscrew the 
barrel, attach the forearm to the barrel by 
replacing the forearm screw and the rifle 
is ready for the Victoria case. This oper- 
ation takes less than one minute, whether to 
dismount or assemble, and requires a screw- 
driver, but if a more speedy operation is 
desired this is obtained by inserting in 
place of the forearm screw a hook and 
fastening it with a catch such as 
is used in the Remington single bar- 
re] shotgun. With this device one only 
needs to press the plunger at the fore- 
arm tip and the forearm comes off, open 
the action, unscrew the barrel, which can 
be fitted with interrupted thread if desired, 
snap forearm into place and the rifle is 
ready for the case. To assemble, replace 
barrel, close action and snap forearm into 
place. If desired a binding screw can be in- 
serted through either the top or side of the 
receiver to bear upon the shank of the barrel 
when in place but experience has shown it 
to be unnecessary and useless. By means 
of this device any person who can use ordi- 
nary tools can, by about two hours’ work, 
transform his Winchester single shot rifle 
into a takedown without expense. 


To quicken the action of the lock of this 
rifle the full cock notch was ground off the 
hammer and a rew notch cut about %-inch 
above the half-cock notch, When the action 
is closed the sear, catching in the new notch, 
holds the hammer suspended about 7/16-inch 
from the firing pin, shortening its sweep to 
that distance. Of course this would not 
give sufficient power to explode the primer 
so the mainspring must be stiffened by the 
addition of an extra mainspring, placed im- 
mediately above the regular mainspring, and 
filing off the top of the matinspring base 
where the spring bears upon it Into some- 
what of a slope towards the muzzle of the 
piece. Then turn the mainspring screw in 
tight and a sufficient tension will be put 
upon the mainsprings to explode the heavl- 
est military primers without fail. The writer 




















has applied this device to all his target ri- 
fles and finds it a great assistance as when 
one flinches off he does not get as far away 
from the bullseye before the bullet leaves 
the muzzle as when the slower action is 
used. The added quickness comes, first, 
from the shorter distance which the ham- 
mer has to travel, and, second, from the 
hammer starting more quickly and cover- 
ing the distance actually traveled at a great- 
er speed owing to the greater pressure of 
the mainspring. This is dealing with very 
short intervals of time but when the shooter 
is subject to flinching short intervals may 
be very important. With the hammer ar- 
ranged in this manner no hammer fly is 
needed when used with a set trigger, since 
the blow of the set hammer upon the sear 
earrles it far enough back to clear the halt- 
cock notch and it does not return until that 
notch is past the point where it can catch. 


To adapt the extracting mechanism of 
the Winchester single shot rifle to the rim- 
less ammunition at first looked difficult, 
but was accomplished by filing away that 
portion of the receiver immediately to the 
right of the extractor and below the ex- 
tractor cut in the barrel sufficiently to let 
the extractor swing to the right an amount 
equal to the depth of the cannelure in the 
shell. The hole in the extractor where the 
finger lever pin passes through was then 
reamed slightly from both sides with a ta- 
per reamer, leaving the bearing of the pin 
in the center of the hole and permitting the 
extractor to play sidewise upon the pin. 
The edge of the extractor was then fitted 
to the cannelure in the shel], and it was 
ready for business, provided it could be en- 
tered into the cannelure and kept there unti! 
the shell was started. 


To accomplish this a narrow groove was 
cut in the left side of the extractor running 
nearly its whole length and at the lower end 
terminating in a small hole drilled through 
the extractor at right angles, the hole and 
groove being sufficiently large to admit of 
a small piano wire being inserted. This 
wire, at first straight, is bent to a right 
angle at one end, the angle being passed 
through the small hole above mentioned, 
thus keeping the wire, which rests where it 
is countersunk into the grove, from turn- 
Ing. The wire is then hent slightly outward 
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in the middle and the result is a spring, 
countersunk into the groove, the center 
of which bears against the side of the re- 
celver and the top of which keeps the ex- 
tractor thrown to the right as far as it will 
go. When the cartridge is inserted this 
spring holds the extractor against it and in- 
sures the edge catching the cannelure of the 
shell and being carried into place as the 
shell enters the chamber. 


To keep the extractor from eiving way to 
the left and thus leaving the shell in the 
chamber when the breech is opened, a hole 
is drilled through the left side of the re- 
ecelver a little to the rear of and directly 
opposite the point where the extractor head 
rests when the action is closed. This hole 
is tapped and a short, headless screw in- 
serted so that it reaches nearly the depth of 
the cannelure in the shell past the receiver 
wall, This is. then filed off into an inclined 
plane, the incline to the rear of the arm, 
and the front left corner of the extractor 
beveled somewhat where it comes in con- 
tact with the stud formed by the screw. 


When the action is closed the extractor 
passes along this inclined plane formed by 
the stud and in case the spring be not suf- 
ficiently powerful to seat the cxtractor edge 
firmly in the cannelure the inclined plane 
thus formed forces it in and holds it firmly 
until] such time as the shell has been with- 
drawn far enough to let the extractor by, 
and by this time the shell is clear of the 
gun. In case a shell should by any means 
get past the extractor and into the chamber 
this screw, which should be flush with the 
receiver on the outside, can be backed up 
a couple of turns, the action closed which 
forces the extractor forward opposite the 
cannelure in the shell, them the screw is 
turned back into place ond it has a grip 
upon the shell which cannot be shaken. 

Another modification which required con- 
siderable study was easing the trigger pull 
of the Colt's New Service revolver, military 
model. 

This weapon, when purchased, had a 
most abominable trigger pull, but {t was ex- 
pected that it could easily be eased off, but 
dissection revealed the fact that the trou- 
ble was deeply seated. 

In the ordinary revolver the pull can be 
eseliy adjusted by smoothing off the sear 
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and notch, making the notch shallower or 
changing the angle of the sear at the point 
of contact and easing off the trigger spring, 
but in this weapon a single “V” spring does 
duty as both mainspring and trigger spring, 
the upper limb bearing directly upon the 
hammer and the lower limb bearing directly 
upon the lever which holds the trigger to 
its most forward position, and this without 
the intervention of any other bearings; con- 
sequently, the spring acting equally at both 
ends, any modification of the strength of the 
trigzer spring modified the mainspring to 
the same extent, and the vicious principle 
of having the maximum pressure upon the 
trigger spring at the time the revolver was 
at full cock, when the least degree of pres- 
sure was desired and the least pressure 
when the hammer had fallen and the maxi- 
mum pressure to return the trigger to the 
forward position was desired, seemed hope- 
lessly incorporated into the weapon, but it 
was avoided in the following manner: 
The trigger is controlled by a lever 
hinged to the back of the frame of the re- 
volver, projecting forward and resting upon 
a bearing upon the trigger; the lower limb 
of the mainspring rests upon this lever 
just back of its point of contact with 
the trigger while the upper limb engages 
the hammer. When at full cock the main- 
spring is compressed so the two limbs are 
almost in contact. Shortening the lower 
limb of the mainspring changed the point of 
application of the force to a point farther 
from the trigger but Increased the relative 
amount of force applied so that the pressure 
upon the trigger remained the same. To 
avoid this a hole was drilled through the 
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lever from top te bottem at right angles to 
its length, and at the point where it came 
nearest to the forward part of the frame 
or “front strap." Into this hole was placed 
a pin of sufficient length to permit the lower 
end to rest upon the “front strap” while the 
upper limb of the mainspring, as it bent 
downward as the hammer was cocked, 
snubbed over the top of the pin (the lower 
limb of the spring having been cut off just 
short of the pin) and the strain was thus 
transferred from the lower limb of the main- 
spring into a direct endwise thrust upon the 
pin, and the change of direction given the 
upper limb tends to relieve the lever of a 
part of the tension present befcre the upper 
limb of the mainspring began to be com- 
pressed. When the hammer falls the upper 
limb of the mainspring resumes its normal 
position and the pressure upon the lower 
limb, and consequently upon the lever and 
triezer is increased and it promptly returns 
the trigger to its forward position. The pin 
is inserted through the lever loosely and is 
of such length that, when the hammer is 
down the upper limb of the mainspring is 
about 1/16-inch above its upper end, and it 
should fit sufficiently loosely not to bind the 
lever which rises and falls independently of 
it. With this device the pressure of the trig- 
rer spring can be regulated to any degree 
desired by elther cutting it shorter or grind- 
ing or filing the end resting upon the lever 
thinner and in this way any desired pull 
can be obtained, and the improvement is just 
as great, if not greater, when using the 
arm as a double action as when wsed as a 
ingle action. 


Practical Revolver Practice 


Ashley Haines, 
Part Il, 


It is often advised to begin one’s practice 
by snapping the pisto] while empty. This, 
of course, to the beginner, is of consider- 
able value, as he becomes thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the trigger-pull and at the same 
time learns how to alm on the target and 
to also hold the revolver properly. In many 
revolvers, snapping empty does no damage, 
while in others,of the same make and mod- 
e], the breech-plate may he hulsed around 


the firing pin hole and as a consequence, 
when shooting, the revolver will often fall 
to function properly, caused by primer rub- 
bing on the bulged place on breech-plate. 
If one has a revolver with this defect caused 
from snapping on empty chamber, the rough- 
ened place should be removed by an afl- 
stone. To avoid any difficulty of this na- 
ture, and still secure the benefit of snapping 
the revolver while empty, one mar Renan on 























empty primers, tut it must be remembered 
that after snapping three or four times on a 
primer, same becomes dented so deeply that 
the firing pin is just as apt to bulge the 
breech plate as though no primers were 
used. Another thing some of us have no- 
ticed, that would seem to be an argument 
against the indiscriminate snapping of the 
hammers on empty chambers, is that the 
springs as well as firing pins are more apt 
to break than when shooting, as there is 
nothing to deaden the fall of the hammer 
as is the case when actually shooting when 
the firing pin strikes the primer which acts 
as a cushion, and, to a great extent, deadens 
the blow. 


Anyone who can really handle a revolver 
can, I believe, throw one down on the target 
and have the sights in nearly perfect align- 
ment with the bullseye in, probably, a sec- 
ond’s time. If one could pull the trigger 
then, instantly, without flinching or jerking 
in a spasmodic manner, as many usually do, 
there is nothing more certain than that the 
bullet (provided the arm, of course, is prop- 
erly sighted and the ammunition perfect) 
would strike very nearly where the sights 
were held, 


While this is a fact it is, I believe, no 
less true that not one revolver shot in 500 
can pull the trigger instantly for the first 
shot, without flinching, or jerking, though 
there are many, no doubt, who will find it 
comparatively easy to fire the remaining 
shots in the cylinder quite rapidly and near- 
ly, if not quite, as soon as the revolver is 
Swung onto the bullseye. Why is this? I 
do not know, but I do know that it is a fact 
that to pull the trigger instantly for the 
first shot and at the very second the sights 
are on the target, and without flinching, is 
an art not acquired easily. If, then, it is 
such a difficult matter for those of acknowl- 
edged reputation to pull the trigger of a re- 
volver with the flinch left out, then it would 
seem that too much care cannot be taken 
by the beginner to guard against this very 
thing. 

Some writers claim, I believe, that in 
pulling the trigger this should be accom- 
plished by a gradual squeeze of the whole 
hand. While not putting myself up as one 
to pattern after, I can say that, although | 
have carefully watched myself, to see if I 
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pulled the trigger in this way, so far I have 
failed to notice any tendency to apply any 
additional pressure with my three fingers, 
and thumb, that grip the handle when the 
pressure of the trigger finger was increased 
on the trigger. A brief extract from a letter 
from one of the foremost rifle shots touch- 
ing on this point can very properly be in- 
serted here: 

“I have never found myself pulling the 
trigger with a squeeze of the whole hand. 
Rather do I try to pull straight back on the 
trigger, slowly increasing the pressure until 
the hammer falls, without disarranging the 
aim. But it seems to me that often when I 
have just about one ounce more pressure to 
put on and the sights come just right, I have 
an uncontrollable impulse to put that extra 
ounce on instantiy instead of slowly and in 
consequence I get a shot three or four inches 
off—sometimes more.” (This extract refers 
to revolver shooting.) 


There are many who have taken up re- 
volver shooting and after a few trials be- 
came discouraged and dropped it, errone- 
ously believing that their failure was due 
to defective visicn, nervousness and inabil- 
ity to hold revolver steadily, and not a few, 
perhaps, claiming that that particular re- 
volver had so much recoil that they “couldn't 
hold it down,” while their failure in 99 cases 
out of 100 could be attributed to flinching 
and nothing else. If the .45 Colt was 
gripped no tighter than a child of ten years 
would grip it, and the sights on the target, 
and the trigger pulled without flinching, I 
should expect the bullet to strike very close 
to the bullseye, though we have been repeat- 
edly told that the utmost uniformity in grip- 
ping the revolver is necessary in order to 
secure regular results. In my opinion more 
depends on one’s pulling the trigger with- 
out flinching than to defective eyesight, ina- 
bility to hold revolver steadily or anything 
else. If this is true, then the beginner 
should above all things euard against flinch- 
ing, remembering always to apply the pres- 
sure gradually when shooting deliberately 
and extreme accuracy is dealred. If shooting 
rapidly the trigger, of course, will of neces- 
sity be pulled very quickly but the “pull off" 
must not be accompanied with a jerk. The 
hand must be trained to hold the revolver 
with sights on the target and the trigger 
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finger trained to pull the trigegr, acting au- 
tomatically, as it were, and independently 
of the hand. The brain, the eye, the hand 
and trigger finger must work in perfect har- 
mony and yet the trigger finger must work 
independently of the hand. Diligent prac- 
tice will alone enable the average beginner 
to acquire the art of pulling the trigger at 
the moment the sights are properly aligned 
on the target-pull, I mean, without flinching, 
which, if not avoided, we all know, is certain 
to result in a wild shot—though there are 
a few (a very few, by the way), especially 
favored ones, who seem to possess the trait 
from the first, nearly. 

This flinching habit is so common among 
shooters that I have dwelt rather lengthily 
on this phase of the subject, the particular 
object being to warn the beginner against 
developing the habit, and if it has already 
been acquired the absolute necessity of over- 
coming it. It might be well right here to 
advise those who may have so many “unac- 
countables” to watch themselves closely, for 
often these wild shots can be attributed to 
flinching, although they may not have sus- 
pected themselves of possesing such a fault. 

I believe many shooters place an undue 
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value on, or overestimate the importance of, 
getting a “proper grip” on the revolver han- 
dle, and much of their poor work is often 
attributed to a poor “hold” when the real 
cause of their unsatisfactory work is more 
often due to their being too particular re- 
garding these features. To be sure, one 
must be able to hold properly and be capa- 
ble of grasping the handle in a correct man- 
ner, but when one has to raise his revolver 
and lower it several times in order to get 
the revolver stock adjusted to a nicety, and 
then, perhaps, after having held on the tar- 
get for goodness knows how long, lower the 
arm again to draw another breath before he 
dares make the final pressure that is to de- 
cide the value of the shot—well, the least 
that can be said is that it isn’t practical. One 
should learn to throw down on the target, 
get his aim and fire, and should never find 
it necessary to lower the weapon to get a 
different grip on the stock or to draw an- 
other breath, for, while it might assist in 
rolling up a slightly higher score for some 
at the target, there is no game known that 
can be relied on to patiently endure such a 
procedure, with the possible exception of the 
very appropriately named fool-hen. 


(To Be Concluded.) 


The Newton-Crossman Controversy Ended 


In the September issue of Outdoor Life 
appeared an article by Mr. Charles Newton 
entitled “By Gosh and By Guess Experts,” 
the term having been coined expressly for 
the June article by Mr. E. C. Crossman, “A 
Public Arms and Ammunition Testing Sta- 
tion.” To this article of Mr. Newton we 
appended a footnote in which the statement 
was made that Mr. Newton’s letter seemed 
to be a “plain statement of fact.” We still 
hold this opinion. In this footnote we also 
stated that the article of Mr. Newton's was 
“free from personalities.” In a personal let- 
ter Mr. Crossman takes exception to this as 
being at variance with facts ond it is with 
pleasure that we hasten to correct the im- 
pression given that Mr. Newton's article was 
free from personalities by saying that it 
should have been written “‘free from person- 
alities as compared to some of the past com- 
munications from Mr. Crossman.” Mr. 
Crossman also requests that we inform him 


as to our authority for the statement that 
“T pose as an expert.” We made no such 
statement. Perhaps he refers, with his cus- 
tomary accuracy, to “one posing as author- 
ity.” As to his “posing as an expert,” and 
his prerogative in this direction, this is an 
inalienable right which we are certain none 
(even were it possible) are anxious to ap- 
propriate. As to whether he is eligible to 
hold the title or not we refer the reader to 
Mr. Newton’s article, which follows Mr. 
Crossman’s. As to his being expert in the 
handling of firearms we are ready to ac- 
knowledge (this acknowledgement is based 
on information supplied by him) but at the 
same time we must say that il seems most 
unfortunate that one so skilled should even 
unintentionally be led to make the erroneous 
statements that have so often been found 
in his various articles. These errors, many 
of them, but not all, have been dwelt upon 
by others and particularly by Mr. Newton 





in the September issue, and while we do not 
like the task of bringing all the others to 
the attention of our readers that have come 
to our notice we Intend, a little later in this 
note, to mention a few. 

In the personal letter already mentioned 
Mr. Crossman is annoyed at our seeming 
inconsistency in handing out the warning 
against anything smacking of personalities, 
etc., Claiming that there was notning of an 
offensive nature in his June article. When 
we stated that if a reply was made to Mr. 
Newton's September article that it must be 
“free from all malicious references and in- 
sinuations’” we had particular reference to 
the spirit shown in communications (which 
we wished to eliminate) that had preceded 
the June article of Mr. Crossman's, and 
hoped that he would profit by the advice. 
This will be perfectly plain to anyone who 
will take the trouble to read the—to Mr. 
Crossman at least—objectionable footnote. 
Please note the words “in view of the many 
past unpleasant feelings that have arisen,” 
etc. This plainly referred to articles pub- 
lished previous to the June article of Mr. 
Crossman. This article, by the way, con- 
tained nothing of an objectionable nature 
with the exception of a few unfortunate 
statements which, as we pointed out in a 
footnote, could but resultin a reopeningof a 
controversy still fresh in the memory of all. 
The warning against making offensive state- 
ments was not nanded out, however, for the 
special benefit of Mr. Crossman, but was in- 
tended as well for others who, noting the 
trail he had so plainly blazed, might fee) in- 
clined to follow in his footsteps. This has 
not been heeded to any appreciable extent 
as will be noticed by reading the article that 
follows, and our only excuse for publishing 
it is that Mr. Crossman is under the impres- 
sion that It was unjust to publish Mr. New- 
ton’s article, containing as he alleges, per- 
sonalities, without giving him opportunity to 
defend himself, 


While we recognize Mr. Crossman’s mer- 
its as a writer, we are free to state that 
the value of his articles are often lessened 
by the errors which they contain. Of course, 
anyone is apt to make mistakes, but we be- 
lieve it always best to acknowledge same 
when discovered, explaining plainly how they 
occurred, instead of contending that one is 
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right when the opposite has been clearly 
proven. Here are a few of the errors we 
have in mind: 

“Forty to forty-five grains W. A. powder 
in the Krag rifle gives a breech pressure of 
40,000 pounds.” He has never, to our knowl- 
edge, acknowledged this as an error, unless 
the statement recently made in the “Outer’s 
Book” that “the charge for the .30-40 car- 
tridge is 34 grains” can be considered such. 
In June Outdoor Life he gives the price of 
micro-calipers as $5.00; scales, $50.00. In the 
article that follows he names $4.50 to $7.00 
for the first, and $7.50 for the latter. In the 
June issue he states that “much may be 
learned by watching primers for pressure- 
marks.” Note the apparent contradiction to 
this statement in the article that follows this. 
Also note that the 32-20 high-velocity car- 
tridge does not use the No. 14% primer, as 
stated, but the No. 1 W in the Winchester 
make and the No. 64% in the U. M. C. make. 
As to the primer being a reliable guide by 
which approximate pressures may be ob- 
served, we would call Mr, Crossman’s at- 
tention to the fact that Dr. Hudson has 
recommended this method, and, judging from 
the article by Mr. Crossman in the June, 
1908, issue, and the enthusiastic defense he 
offers in Dr. Hudson's behalf, whom he 
claims Was unjustly criticized by that arms 
authority and brilliant writer, Mr. De An- 
selis, we must conclude that Dr. Hudson’s 
opinion in the matter must carry some 
weight, judging from the article mentioned 
we feel sure that Mr. Crossman considered 
him an authority at that time, though he 
may have changed his mind simce. 

It is not proper, perhaps, for us to “take 
sides” in this dispute, but we cannot but be- 
lieve that Mr. Crossman has made a mis- 
take as regards Mr. Newton's ability with - 
firearms and his knowledge pertaining to the 
same. Mr. Newton we believe to be a mod- 
est man and not at all inclined to “blow 
his own horn,” and while we are certain 
that he requires no assistance from us in 
proclaiming his ability and achievements, we 
take pleasure in stating that we learn from 
good authority that at least two of the car- 
tridges he has developed have been placed 
on the market, while there is every prospect 
of a third being brought out soon by one of 
the prominent arms and cartridge compa- 
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nies. We also learn that the Ordnance 
Board is at present working upon three of 
Mr. Newton's ideas all of which we consider 
very valuable, and shall believe a mistake 
has been made if they are rejected. The 
fact that these ideas are being considered 
would seem to refute the statement that 
these suggestions find their way direct to 
the waste-basket. 

For years we have read, and always with 
profit, many of the interesting and valuable 
articles contributed by Mr. Newton to the 
Various Magazines, and, so far as we have 
been able to judge, he has yet to make his 
first erroneous statement. (It is true that 
the writer at one time differed from him 
as concerning probable sales of a certain 
proposed firearm.) Being a skillful marks- 
Man and often engaged in experimental 
work along practica] lines we doubt if there 
are Many men as well qualified to write on 
the various subjects he has chosen as is 
Mr. Newton. 

The letters published herewith will close 
this controversy,—Editor, 


Crossman to Newten. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In the June issue 
of Outdoor Life I had an idea published, 
suggested by two practical hunting friends 
of mine, regarding a public testing of the 
different makes of rifles, pistols and shot- 
guns and the ammunition prepared for them 
by the various cartridge companies. The 
idea was not mine and I merely suggested 
it for the possible consideration of other 
readers of Outdoor Life, pointing out that it 
might be elaborated into a permanent pub- 
lic testing station for the benefit of the peo- 
ple who wished to have their rifles, loads or 
new bullets tried out by those qualified and 
equipped to do so. 

In the September number of your valu- 
able magazine I find a very virulent article 
by a Mr. Charles Newton, masquerading as 
a reply to this proposition but in reality con- 
tinuing a debate closed just a year and a 
half ago on the subject of the Linkletter 
loads—a debate in which the conclusions of 
Dr. Hudson proved Mr. Newton to be so 
wrong that he wisely decided to discontinue 
his side of it. That there is any occasion 
for dragging this old controversy into the 
light again I cannot see—except that some- 
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body cannot accept the conclusions of Dr. 
Hudson as final, take their exposé with a 
smile and let the matter rest. The editor 
of the Arms and Ammunition Department 
wisely asks that no personalities be used in 
expressing opinions in this department or in 
replying to statements made—although his 
stand might be looked at a little askance 
in view of the temper of Mr. Newton’s arti- 
cle—which seems entirely uncalled for. 
Therefore I shall refrain from saying any- 
thing which might prove disagreeable to 
Mr. Newton as to “experts” and the unwis- 
dom of throwing bricks at others when your 
own residence consists mainly of glass and 
shall confine myself to the somewhat ques- 
tionable statements made by this gentle- 
man—being careful to keep within the 
bounds of the “personality” limit set by the 
editor—as exemplified by this article of Mr. 
Newton's, “O.K.’d" by the editor and being 
endorsed by a footnote written by him. 


I merely wish to state in preface that the 
statement of Mr. Newton's that I have ever 
posed at any time as an “expert” in any — 
line, either directly or indirectly, is simply 
to be characterized by the “shorter and ugly 
word’—which no one knows better than the 
gentleman responsible. It is true that I did 
write to Outdoor Life at one time a private 
letter protesting against a certain West- 
erner being allowed to air his dangerous 
loads in the columns of Outdoor Life and 
expressing the opinion that they were dan- 
gerous in the extreme—both in that they 
were in themselves dangerous in ordinary 
arms and in that they were described in 
incoherent language, which might easily be 
misunderstood—see Dr. Hudson's interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Linkletter’s .44-40 load and the 
Doctor’s subsequent test both of the first 
rifle-load advocated and later of the much- 
discussed revolver load—which Mr. L. in- 
tended for a rifle, giving, however, 47,000 
pounds breech pressure, 

I was proven right by the findings of 
Dr. Hudson and my interpretation of Mr. 
Linkletter’s .44-40 load was shared by those 
who are just as able to read and understand 
ordinary English as Mr. Newton himself. If 
this constitues setting myself up as an ex- 
pert then I have done so. I have not, how- 
ever, set myself up as a self-constituted ad- 
viser to the Ordnance Department of the 
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United States with findings consistently ig- 
nored by the board and which have been 
disproved in almost every case by the facts 
of the matter. 

I have hunted game larger than wood- 
chucks and I do not consider it necessary 
to rush into print in the magazines when I| 
discover a rifle that will work satisfactorily 
on these little hole-diggers—albeit the arti- 
cle might prove of intense Interest to the 
_ Iman who had never hunted game larger than 
the common house-cat. I do not appear In 
print on every subject under the sun con- 
nected with rifles and cartridges—from the 
technical standpoint—and yet religiously 
keep away from the target range or when 
I do shoot, confine myself to the impractical 
old-fashioned, useless, somewhat feminine 
“Schuetzen” game instead of using a rifle 
made for Americans. I do not need a rifle 
equipped with a palm rest and weighing 
about sixteen pounds to make occasional 
hits on the target. I shoot a rifle in a 
style that would make me of some use to 
my country if trouble should come or that 
would enable me to make hits in the game 
field; can shoot a fair score at the traps 
with the shotgun; don’t come home 
“skunked” when I go out after small game 
with the shotgun, and can usually keep on 
the target with a revolver—having been cap- 
tain in the past of a revolver tcam that was 
equal to any in the country. 


I am at present captain of the rifle team 
of the Los Angeies Rifle and Revolver Club 
—which defeated the Spokane and Tacoma 
teams recently—and I shoot a rifle when- 
ever occasion offers—not imerely dream 
about slower twists or the proper way to 
murder woodchucks—said dreams founded 
on more theory than actual experience. 


These statements sound like boasting, 
but they are not intended in this way. I 
make them merely as a comparison between 
Mr. Newton—whose actual shooting with 
any arm under the sun is a deep, dark mys- 
tery—and myself, whom he labels as ‘a seltf- 
constituted expert’—and then proceeds to 
tear off the title again with much ado, I 
humbly suggest that one of the best ways 
to find out useful things in regard to shoot- 
ing and arms is to shoot—not to pester the 
Ordnance Department with hali-baked ideas 
which are never again heard from. I am 


not an expert—perhaps Mr. Newton is—in- 
asmuch as he tells us things that will en- 
able us to dispense with the testing station 
proposed—but my scores do appear in print 
—bad as they may be—as proof that I know 
at least enough of a rifle to make good in 
competitive shoots. 


Just why Mr. Newton takes it upon him- 
self to inflict a musty chapter upon us from 
the history of the Linkletter controversy I 
do not know, but the ordinary, unprejudiced 
reader will conclude that Mr. Newton is 
“neeved” at something—that his article is 
not intended at all for information of the 
readers of Outdoor Life but merely to hit 
someone over the head with gleanings from 
pages of Outdoor Life two years old. My 
reference to “By Gosh and By Guess Ex- 
perts” did not have Mr. Newton in mind 
but referred to the man who advocated loads 
which Dr. Hudson afterwards proved would 
develop about 100% more pressure than was 
safe to use. I happen to know that Mr. 
Newton has a very complete outfit, Is very 
well-informed in his line—albeit not a prac- 
tical shot—and not at all to be classified as 
above. Nor was my reference to Mr. New- 
ton’s poor guess with any intention of hit- 
ting him over the head under the guise of 
an article on the station idea but to illus- 
trate that such a station might be a good 
thing in view of the fact that even Mr. New- 
ton might be mistaken—and he advises the 
Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army. 

I stated before that the station idea was 
not mine, but suggested by a Seattle hunter, 
and boosted by Dr. Marston of Minneapolis, 
who had been having troubles in finding a 
proper load for his 9 mm Mannlicher. There 
is no use in again going over the possible 
advantages of such a station; these were 
set forth in the article in the June number; 
but I fail to find that Mr. Newton has proven 
that the ordinary man who is interested in 
the rifle, the revolver or the shotgun but 
who is not enough interested to invest in a 
micrometer costing from $4.50 to $7.00 and 
scales costing $7.50 in addition to other ex- 
pensive accessories for careful measuring 
and tests of loads and arms, would not be 
pleased at the idea of having some one 
place open to him for a nominal fee where 
he might have such tests and measurements 
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made. Mr. Newton's pressure test by the 
conditions of the primer is a trifle too old 


to be interesting to the rifleman any longer 
and it is as inaccurate as it is old. For 


instance a hard primer will not show pres- 
sures that may be dangerous in a soft steel 
barrel and a soft primer may show presum- 
able pressures that will frighten the experi- 
menter to death. For instance the primer 
used in the Winchester .32-20 high-velocity 
cartridge, the 114, shows ridges around the 
firing pin that in the hard No. 9 U. M. C. 
primer would more than demonstrate that 
it was time to quit—and a little more, yet 
this load is not at all dangerous in the rifle 
designed for it. 

Mr. N. may argue that the shooter should 
know his primers but he forgets that there 
are a good many intelligent men who lack 
the time to delve into the darkest mysteries 
of primers and loads and yet who believe 
that a certain cartridge that they prefer 
would be still better with a little higher 
velocity or with some other change. What 
are such men to do? 


As to the readiness of the cartridge com- 
panies to do testing of the various loads of 
riflemen, I merely suggest that Mr. Newton 
write Dr. H. F. Marston of Minneapolis, as 
to the assistance he received from this de- 
partment of the cartridge factories in his 
endeavor to work up a load in his 9 mm. that 
would develop the proper velocity. 


Mr. Newton's statement that anyone can 
test the comparative strength of two differ- 
ent actions by merely loading them until 
they let go, is worthy of note as exemplify- 
Ing intense thought. This idea occurred to 
none of us before, I am sure; it is entirely 
original. Did the idea never occur to the 
Buffalo gentleman that there might be some 
riflemen or revolver cranks who could not 
afford to blow up two arms costing from 
$10 to $25 apiece and yet would be interest- 
ed in the results of such a test? I have as 
yet to hear of Mr. Newton trying out that 
much-vaunted load of a black powder shell 
loaded to the base of a metal-patched bul- 
let with W. A, powder, which he says can 
be fired with entire safety. Why does he 
not give us the result of this test? It 
would merely entail the blowing up of a ri- 
fle at the worst. 

Mr. N. and I quarreled for about alx Is- 
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sues of Outdoor Life as to what we each 
said and didn’t say about powder charges— 
to the mind of the ordinary reader quarreled 
ad nauseam—and I am one of the guilty 
ones, too, but why Mr. N. again drags out 
this debate I cannot see. Mr. Newton at 
the time was set on a hair-trigger and ex- 
ploded prematurely on the supposition that 
I recommended 40 to 45 grains of W. A. 
powder in the Krag—making this statement 
in one of his articles to illustrate how close- 
ly he reads—and to show that he knew the 
proper charge for the .30-40 if nothing else, 
which he seemed anxious to have us know. 

In the paragraph on the fit of factory 
bullets, we again find the expression, “self- 
anointed expert,” which, strangely enough, 
escaped the argus-eyed editor, intent on dis- 
covering personalities. I have before point- 
ed out the difference between Mr. Newton 
and myself and have shown that Mr. New- 
ton’s principal amusement is firing ideas at 
the Ordnance Department—without first 
having tried them—and which were careful- 
ly filed in the pigeonhole marked “Newton” 
leading direct to the wastebasket. I there- 
fore cheerfully accept the “seif-anointed ex- 
pert” epithet—it is conferred by one who is 
an authority in the process of “self-anolnt- 
ing” and leave it to the readers of Outdoor 
Life as to the fitness of “self-constitued ad- 
viser to the Ordnance Department” for the 
other gentleman, 

The fit of the bullet of the factory car- 
tridgces is a minor detail, as I stated last 
summer, and which has been again un- 
earthed by the indefatigable Mr. Newton. 
When our factories believe the users have 
come to the point where it is safe to make 
a tight fitting bullet, or where they keep 
their arms in such shape that accurate am- 
munition is appreciated, they make their 
ammunition ag it should be made.* 





*Evidently Mr. Crossman has not kept well 
informed on this subject or he would know 
that the largest arms and ammunition fac- 
tory in the world has made such changes in 
the boring of thelr high power rifles, or tn- 
creased the diameter of their metal patched 
bullets, so that the bullet fits to the bottom 
of the grooves, or the bullets are slightly 
larger than the barrel measuring from the 
bottom of the grooves. In other sizes, where 
possible, similar changes have been made 
which goes to prove that Lieutenant Whel- 
en's campaign was not In vain, and that at 
least one factory (the largest) has come to 
that point where they belleve the average 
shooter can be allowed the use of tight-fit- 
ting bullets. Still there have been some rifles 





on the market for years shooting such am- 
munition with no accidents occurring so far 
as we are aware.,—Editor). 


The ammunition used by our Palma team 
was without equal anywhere on the globe 
at that time—it was made for men who 
could appreciate it and was made for rifles 
that were in good condition. The stuff shot 
by our Olympic team was still finer and 
this year every factory in the country, as 
well as the government arsenals turned out 
ammunition that, by machine-rest test, 
proved to be superior to anything the world 
had ever seen before, The bullets of this 
ammunition fitted properly. 


Sporting bullets, as pointed out by Lieu- 
tenant Whelen, are made too small and the 
cartridges are often loaded carelessly but it 
must not be forgotten that the factories are 
glad to meet the demands of the general 
public—even though a few of us cranks may 
earp at their cold-blooded attitude. It is a 
fact—an unpalatable one—but a fact never- 
theless—that four out of five of our sport- 
ing rifles are not cared for properly. It is 
not confined to the city men who shoot but 
about twice a year at game, nor is it a 
fault attributable to outdoor men, hunters 
and guides or backwoodsmen alone, Anyone 
doubting this has but to step into some sec- 
ond-hand store or pawnshop where second- 
hand rifles are commonly gathered and ex- 
amine some of the arms. Even though the 
proprietor has put them into fair shape most 
of them will bear the marks of ill-usage and 
neglect. On a recent bear hunt in the north- 
ern California country there were seven of 
us—three city men and four mountaineers. 
Of the four rifles of the mountain-men, not 
one had been kept in good shape; one had 
been cleaned out every once in a while but 
had been allowed to rust until the entire 
barrel was rough and pitted, while the other 
three were simply unspeakable. As one of 
the men sald, “as long as we kin see through 
’em, they'll shoot all right for b’ar.” Just 
stop and recollect the different sporting ri- 
fles you have examined; watch the next 
dozen, and see whether or noet I am justi- 
fied in this statement—that the average 
sporting rifle is not cared for in a fashion 
to make accurate ammunition for it worth 
while or to make tight-fitting billets—with 
the Increase in pressure—safe in the foul 
condition of many of the barrels in which 
it fa used. 
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The factories are cold-blooded, they make 
ammunition for the general public—not for 
the few cranks, and if they find that the av- 
erage run of sporting rifle is so neglected 
that even the most accurate ammunition will 
be inaceurate in it, then they will not trou- 
ble to make their cartridges better than the 
rifle. Target shots care for their rifles 
through necessity—they appreciate that neg- 
lected rifles will not give good results, while 
military shots have to care for their rifles 
even were they disposed to neglect them— 
therefore the companies make good ammuni- 
tion for the good rifles. 

The fit of the bullet is a minor detail— 
one easily attended to if the use to which 
it is to be put justifies it—neglected if the 
demand does not warrant the attention. 

Mr. Newton, not being a hunter and never 
having seen a hunting rifle that has been 
used for real hunting, of course does not ap- 
preciate this seeming neglect of the facto- 
ries—due to the neglect of those owning the 
rifles in the main. 

Mr. Newton's letter would seem to the 
unprejudiced person to be entirely uncalled 
for—to stray off from the ostensible sub- 
ject of discussion into personalities and for- 
seotten debates. We must therefore conclude 
that my references to “By Gosh and By 
Guess Experts,” while not intended for him. 
must have found a very tender and sore 
spot on his epidermis and jabbed that spot 
hard. Such expressions as “self-anointed ex- 
perts” used in reply to an article in which 
he was not mentioned, only go to prove this 
conclusion. EDWARD C. CROSSMAN. 

California. 


Edward C. Croseman. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the January, 
1908, issue of Outdoor Life, appeared an 
article by a Western corespondent, describ- 
ing some special loads which he had worked 
up for different arms, some other descrir- 
tions of other charges having theretofore 
been published by him in prior issues, [n 
the February, 1908, number, appeared two 
jetters, slened with the name which heads 
this article, and which were couched in lan- 
eyaze such as gentlemen do not use in the 
Fast. The contents of the letters, eliminat- 
ing the verbal pyrotechnics, consisted of a 
garbling of the description of the load men- 
toned, representing that It was for a re- 
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volver, while the load was particularly stat- 
ed to be for a rifle, and the balance was Mr. 
Crossman's opinion, that the charge was too 
sreat for safety, and provided for the future 
restraint of the offending correspondent, The 
writer, not appreciating the language in 
which the criticism was based, replied, join- 
ing in the opinion that the load, as restated 
by Mr. Crossman, was dangerous, and that 
such loads should not be published, as per- 
sons might be led into trouble by trying 
them; also the article pointed out some dis- 
crepancies in Mr. Crossman’s letters and 
Was published in the March, 1908, issue. 

Then followed a discussion, through the 
columns of your magazine which was unduly 
protracted, until the writer wrote a final 
article, sent it to Mr. Crossman for reply 
and both were published in the August, 1908, 
issue, and the matter was called off, much 
to the relief, doubtless, of the readers of 
Outdoor Life. 

In the June, 1909, issue, Mr. Crossman 
published an article in which he referred by 
implication to the closed controversy in such 
terms that as the editor stated, it could not 
result otherwise than in reopening it, and to 
this the writer replied, in the September, 
1909, issue, pointing out some of Mr. Cross- 


man's past statements, showing volume and" 


page where they were made. Mr. Crossman 
has replied to this, and, reciprocating my 
action of last year, his article has been for- 
warded to me for answer to the end that the 
matter may be again closed, this time to 
stay closed, we trust. 

Of the matters that merit attention, the 
first is the reiteration that the writer had 
expressed opinions regarding certain cart- 
ridges which had been refuted by the con- 
clusions of Dr. Hudson. I discussed this 
and asked for reports of the alleged tests 
in the article in the September issue, but 
they are not forthcoming as yet. 

The next ground of complaint is that | 
stated that he posed as an expert, which 
statement merited the “short and ugly 
word.” I was under the impression that 
Mr. Crossman considered himself an expert, 
my impression being drawn from the posi- 
tive manner in which he discussed rifles 
and ammunition in the series of articles 
above alluded to and elsewhere, 

In the National Sportsman for August, 
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1908, is a long article by him on the relative 
advantages of polt action rifles over the lev- 
er action type concluding with this state 
ment: 

“The foreign sporting rifle, in every point 
that goes to make up a fine instrument of 
precision has the American product backed 
off the map.” (page 255.) As this is not 
stated as a matter of opinion, but a direct 
assertion of an incontrovertible fact, I con- 
cluded that “he spake as one having author- 
ity,” and must be an expert to justify his 
so doing. 

In the National Sportsman for March, 
1909, pages 421 to 426, is another letter on 
the same subject, from which I quote: 

“This sort of stuff (another correspon- 
dent's ideas) is rather wearisome to the well 
informed rifleman.” (page 421.) 

“There is no stauncher admirer of the 
American rifle then I am, but there are 
many points in which it is deficient and 
could easily be remedied. These weak points 
I have pointed out,” (page 423) and yet an 
unappreciative world will not avail itself of 
this pillar of fire. 

Addressing another corresponaent, in the 
same article, he says: “You are not a good 
rifle shot, merely a good game snot at 
short distances; I will guarantee to take a 
Krag, or, better still, a New Springfield, 
and make a good score at unknown dis- 
tances. * * * The trouble that you 
conjure up of not being able to judge dis- 
tances is a mere bugbear. With a tele- 
scope sight, having the vertical crosshair 
graduated, and knowing your rifle you would 
have very little trouble in estimating dis- 
tances.” (page 425.) The above was writ- 
ten in reply to the skepticism expressed 
by the correspondent regarding the prac- 
ticabillty of hitting antelope at 1,500 yards 
at every other shot, actual distance being 
unknown. If such a performance were pos- 
sible it would at once stamp the rifleman 
as undoubtedly the greatest expert who ever 
has or ever will live. 

His standing in life is attempted to be 
stated in the following from the same ar- 
ticle: “As I write for a living, I make it 
a point to keep abreast the times in the 
science of arms and shooting,” (page 424), 
and he concludes his five-page effort with 
a clarion exhortation to “Hear from the men 
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who know.” (page 425.) Therefore I na- 
turally considered, from the length, empha- 
sis and positiveness of his articles, that he 
was the “man who knew” and must be 
an expert. 

This, evidently is not posing as an ex- 
pert, therefore I wish to publicly apologize 
to Mr. Crossman for the statement, and my 
humiliation is the deeper because of the 
fact that I did not recognize the fact that 
he was not an expert from his writings as 
it indicates the grossest carelessness on my 
part. 

No expert, and no person at all versed in 
rifle shooting would have made the different 
errors concerning it quoted in my letter in 
the September 1909, issue. Nor would any 
rifleman of intelligence certify to the vera- 
city of a man who claimed to be able to 
kill antelope at every other shot at all 
ranges up to 1,500 yards, as Mr. Crossman 
did in the National Sportsman articles above 
quoted. This shooting was cleimed to have 
been done with a Mannlicher 8mm rifle, 
practically a counterpart of the New Spring- 
field, model 1904 cartridge, as far as ballis- 
tics are concerned, and this cartridge, when 
fired at 1,500 yards permits the bullet to 
drop 21 feet in passing over the last 100 
yards; therefore it would be necessary to 
estimate distance within 15 feet in order 
to score, Therefore the absolute impossi- 
bility of performing the feat certified to 
would be absolutely patent to any well- 
posted rifleman, 


In Outer's Book for August, 1909, page 163, 
Mr. Crossman states in substance that be- 
cause a bullet drops 16 feet the first second, 
it must necessarily drop one-fourth of 16 
feet or four feet the first quarter second, 
forgetting entirely that the bullet falls with 
a uniformly accelerated motion and would 
fall one foot the first quarter second, 3 feet 
the second quarter, 5 feet the third quarter 
and 7 feet the last quarter. Therefore the 
more abject I can make my apology to Mr. 
Crossman for saving he was an expert, the 
better I will be pleased. 

Mr. Crossman does not rush into print 
whenever he discovers a new type of rifle 
of greater efficiency than any now in use for 
small game, and does not use a Schuetzen 
rifle, the implication being that the writer 
commits these offenses. Also Mr. Cross- 
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man’s scores are published, whether good or 
bad, while mine are not. 

This is true. I never yet heard of Mr. 
Crossman discovering anything in the shape 
of firearms which someone else did not first 
make and show him, and personally I con- 
sider a description of a new type of rifle ful- 
ly as interesting as someone's score made on 
the range, unless it be an exceptionally good 
score. And I congratulate Mr. Crossman 
upon being such a good marksman, and upon 
the cheerfulness with which he tells it him- 
selt. 

Mr. Crossman complains that I am rapping 
him over the head with gleanings from the 
back pages of Outdoor Life, If so he will 
concede that those gleanings are from his 
own pen, are correctly quoted and the num- 
ber and page where they can be found is 
given in each instance that they may be 
verified. 

This being done, Mr. Crossman cannot 
blame me if the things which he made pub- 
lic in 1908 do not look well in 1909, I was 
ef the impression, when I first read the ar- 
icles quoted, that a time might come when 
he would be ashamed of them, and I am 
pieased that it has come so soon, since the 
only motive in writing my criticisms of his 
statements was to hasten that time and thus 
impress upon the gentleman the advisability 
of thinking a little before writing a great 
deal. 

If the outcome should be a2 little more 
courteous treatment of others in his contri- 
butions to the literature of sport and a little 
more accuracy in the statements handed out 
as facts, then this wearisome controversy 
will not have been in vain. 

The writer is charged with advising the 
Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army. Where Mr, Crossman obtained his 
Information upon which this charge was 
based I cannot tell. 


If the alleged advice given the Ordnance 
Department were submitted through the col- 
umns of the public press it would scarcely 
be honored with a separate pigeon hole, 
whether that pigeon hole connected direct 
with the waste basket or not, and if it 
came through the medium of private letters 
I do not see how Mr. Crossman would have 
knowledge of them unless he be connected 
with the Ordnance Department, and this 
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connection would be either official, where 
the letter would be submitted to him in 
the ordinary course of business, or he must 
be the “ra-a-gs and bottles” man who takes 
care of the junk—and of this I have no evi- 
dence. 

In fact the only time I ever saw Mr. Cross- 
man mentioned in connection with the 
Ordnance Department was twice last winter 
after he had visited the United States 
School of Musketry at Monterey, California, 
and written a series of articles describing 
what he had observed there which were 
published in Arms & The Man last fall. 
One of these articles was noticed by the 
military authorities because the statements 
therein were merely incorrect (see Arms 
& The Man for December 31, 1908, page 
271), and the other occasion was because 
they were both incorrect and insulting (See 
editor’s apology, Arms & The Man for March 
25, 1909, pase 516, where the excuse offered 
is that Mr. Crossman’s statements should 
not be taken seriously). 

Further it seems a little singular that 
the alleged communications should have 
been, as stated by Mr. Crossman, both ig- 
nored and proven to be erroneous, as it 
is difficult to comprehend how they could 
be proven erroneous without some atten- 
tion having been paid them and if any 
attention were paid them it was difficult 
to see how they were ignored. 

The writer is next charged with not be- 
ing a big game hunter. Replying to this 
he must plead in defense that he has never 
written of big game hunting, and has yet 
to learn from an authoritative source that 
no one should be allowed to use or speak 
of a rifle unless he has taken a preliminary 
course of training In a slaughter house. In 
the East the test of a rifleman is whether 
or not he is skillful in the use of the rifle 
or familiar with the physical laws which 
govern the seclence of ballistics, or both. A 
man may have gone upon innumerable big 
same hunts, may have stained his hands 
with the blood of a multitude of deer, elk 
or moose, which are nearly always, if the 
statements of the hunters can be accepted, 
killed at comparatively short range, and 
may not yet be a rifleman. 
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On the other hand, if a man has earnestly 
and intelligently studied the construction, 
use and improvement of the rifle and its 
cartridges, familiarized himself with the 
natural laws governing the flight of bullets, 
the action of powders, light, wind, drift and 
the thousand and one things which tend 
to land the bullet elsewhere than in the 
bullseye, and acquired proficiency in the art 
of directing the missile to its billet, he 
might be called a rifleman, even though he 
has never shed a single gallon of innocent 
blood, and his conclusions might be of just 
as much interest to the average reader as 
thrilling tales of “How I killed the bear.” Mr. 
Crossman well illustrates this point when 
he speaks of the condition of the rifles car- 
ried by the guides, The men who thinks 
“sG long as we kin see through them they 
will shoot straight enough for b’ar” would 
hardly be called a rifleman in the Bast, 
but he fills Mr. Crossman’s requirements 
completely to the exclusion of the leader 
of last year’s Bisley tests. In fact the 
writer is of the opinion that it takes more 
skill as a rifleman to kill a 10-pound wood- 
chuck at 200 yards than to kill a deer, elk 
or grizzly at the ranges at which they are 
usually shot. The woodchuck shooter 
might not be able to stalk the deer, but 
this is due, not to his not being a good 
rifleman, but to his not being a good 
stalker, and when it comes to stalking, an 
Indian will usually carry off the honors in 
equal strife, 

I am pleased to note that the fit of the 
bullet is still a minor detail, but a little 
surprised to learn that this means that the 
shooting public cannot be trusted with full 
sized bullets as yet: they are minors. He 
does not dispute that the fit of the bullet 
Is of first importance when accuracy is de- 
sired, but the common herd are not entitled 
to accurate results until the factories have 
decided that they have attained their ma- 
jority. Another apology. is due because I 
did not understand what was meant by 
“minor detail.” I supposed it was equiva- 
lent to “unimpertan‘,” but it seems to mean 


“reserved for minors.” 


CHARLES NEWTON. 
New York. 
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The 32-40 As An All Around Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to say 
a few words on a subject which, although 
quite a good deal has been written on it 
recently in the Arms and Ammunition De- 
partment of your magazine, may prove of 
interest to a good many sportsmen, and that 
is in regard to the .32-40 H. P. being an 
all-around rifle. 


I read with a good deal of interest the 
article by “J. L. D,” in the May issue, 
comparing the shape of the .$2-40 and 382. 
Special shells, and also the accuracy of the 
two. He says the .32-40 is a etraight taper 
shell, and therefore holds the bullet only 
by the crimp and the base of the bullet be- 
ing about 1% inch from the mouth of the 
shell must be somewhat loose—so loose that 
he has found particles of powder on the 
sides of a bullet that had been shot, where 
it had wedged in between the side of the bul- 
let and the shell. I was surprised to see 
that, in fact, I couldn’t believe that the 
.32-40, being as it is one of the most accu- 
rate cartridges in existence had so serious 
a fault. In another article also some time 
before this someone said the same as “J, 
L. D.” while still another gentleman said 
that such was not the case, that the bullet 
fit tight In the shell for its whole length. 
I did not own a .32-40 rifle at that time, but 
I had been thinking of buying one, so I made 
up my mifid I would find out for sure the 
exact state of affairs concerning the shape 
of that shell. Accordingly I wrote three 
letters—one each to the Marlin, Winches- 
ter and U. M. C. Companies and this is 
what I found out: The Marlin company 
says that while it is called a straight taper 
shell, it has two different tapers, that form 
the end of the shell, or muzzle to the base 
of the bullet being so slight as to be hardly 
noticeable, while from there to the head the 
taper increases. In order to prove that 
there was no air space at the base of the 
bullet they seated a bullet in a shell and 
cut the shell off near the base of the bul- 
let and sent it to me. I can plainly see 





(*Note.—Evidently the misunderstanding 
on this polnt has come about by parties In re- 
loading not resizing their shells, which may 
have become swollen from frequent firing in 
arms chambered too loose, and as a conse- 
quence bullets fitted loosely In shells.—Ed- 

or. 


that the fit is just as tight as it could 
be without swelling the shell. They also 
say that chambers of rifles show this slight 
straightness to conform to the shape of the 
shell. 

The U. M. C. Company says the shell is 
straight from the mouth of the shell to the 
base of the bullet, particularly so on the 
inside, and that all well made rifles will 
show this slight straightness in the cham- 
ber. I have mislaid the letter I got from the 
Winchester Compary, but I remember they 
said practically the same thing. 


This was enough to settle the question 
beyond all doubt in my mind. I have a 
99-40 rifle now, a Savage saddle gun model, 
and I have shot it probably 300 times with 
all kinds of loads and I find it is all I had 
hoped for and a good deal more. For va- 
riety of loads and accuracy I don’t see how 
it could- be beaten. 

As far as power is concerned the U. M. 
C. H. P. load is certainly sufficiently pow- 
erful for anything, excepting possibly moose 
and grizzly bear. The Winchester Com- 
pany says their .351 S. L. is powerful enough 
for the largest game; and the .32-40 is 
about 300 ft. Ibs. better than that. Let me 
compare a few of the figures taken from 
the tables of energies in the Ideal Hand- 
hook. The U. M. C. catalog gives their 
32-40 H. P. load as 1,558 ft. Ibs. from the 
Handbook, .251 S. L. 1,295 ft. Ibs.; .32 Spe- 
cia] 1,585 ft. lbs.; .203 Savage 1,564 ft Ibs.; 
40-70 black 1,335 ft. Ibs.; .40-110 Express 
1.995 ft. lbs.: .44-40 W.H. V., 999 ft. 1bs.; .45- 
70-500 W. S. G. 1,542 ft. Ibs.; .45-90 black 
1,457 ft Ibs.; .380 W. C. F. 1,449 ft. Ibs. 

Paul Walter in his article in the April 
number writes on this same subject, com- 
paring the .32-40 with other rifles for all- 
around work, and says that after using 
nearly all of the rifles on the market of 
American make and some of the foreign 
ones, the .32-40 Savage comes about as near 
being an all-around rifle as there is to be 
had. I would like to shake hands with the 
this gentleman. He and I are about of the 
same mind on one subject, anyway. 

There is one other thing I would like to 
mention, then I will stop, and that is in 
regard to the article by Chauncy Thomas 
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in the May number, in which he answers 
a question from J. W. Votaw. Mr. Votaw 
wanted to know what is meant by the ft. 
Ibs. energy of a certain cartridge, and what 
method is used to find it when given the 
velocity and weight of bullet. It didn’t 
seem to me as though Mr. Thomas’ answer 
to the question quite filled the bill, and as 
I had been wondering for some time myself 
just what those figures meant, I looked it 
up. In a reliable work on physics and me- 
chanics I find this formulae: 

To find the kinetic energy of a projectile: 

wv'=e, 
2e 
where— 

v=velocity in feet per sec. 

w=weight of projectile in pounds. 

g—32.16—acceleration due to the force of 
gravity. 

e=kinetic energy in ft. Ibs. 

I will admit that I am not far enough up 
in physics to fully understand the formula, 
but there it is and if anybody has the weight 
of the bullet and velocity he can easily find 
the kinetic energy of that bullet. It is plain 
to see that this is dependent on the weight 
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of the bullet and its velocity equally and 
also that about the nearest way to find the 
killing power of a cartridge is to find its 
kinetic energy. This is the formula to use 
to find the figures given in ballistic data in 
the Ideal Handbook and the various cata- 
logs. 

Well, I guess that is about all for now, 
but after I use this rifle this fall I will prob- 
ably have more praise for it. 

I would like to ask one little question be- 
fere I stop and I am afraid it will be a hard 
one for any one to answer. Why doesn’t 
Marlin or Winchester make a repeater to 
handle the .25 Stevens R.F. or why doesn’t 
the Stevens Company make their repeater 
to handle it? This in a 26 or 28 inch bar- 
rel would be a “dandy” for squirrels or 
hawks or wild turkeys, But I guess there are 
a good many guns that sportsmen would like 
to have that for some reason or other, un- 
krown to anyone but the manufacturers 
themselves, are not on the market. 

Illinois, “KAPOOCH.” 





(Note—The Stevens Company make their 
No. 80 gallery repeater for the .26 Stevens 
rim fire cartridge.—Editor.) 


Concerning Revolver Sights 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since Mr, Haines’ 
article in Outdoor Life was published re- 
garding a proper rear sight for revolvers, 
I have received many letters from all over 
the country wanting to know if I could make 
these sights and fit revolvers with same. 

I have been making and fitting about this 
same sight on revolvers for the last twenty 
years. It would save me a lot of writing 
if you will inform the readers of Outdoor 
Life in an early issue to this effect and 
that our charges for making this rear sight 
to fit Colts and Smith & Wesson revolvers 
is $2.50 and the revolver must be mailed to 
me to have the sight fitted and tested, and 
we require enough postage sent for return- 
ing the arm. 

I usually put on such sights as I am send- 
ing you, if it is left to my own judgment, 
and that is a low back slanting sicht, the 


froove for which I cut well back in the 
frame, so as not to weaken the frame, and © 
the sight will not stick up so high as to 
catch in the holster. It is low enough down 
so that the bottom of the notch comes about 
at the bottom of the sight groove in either 
the Colts or Smith & Wesson revolvers, so 
that a front sight of ordinary Leight can be 
used, and if the revolver is sent in to us 
by our customer, we usually fit the sight 
With adjusting screws and make about the 
sume style and .shape sight for the 1902 
and 1905 Model Smith & Wesson and the 
new Colts Army Special, also the Colts 
Frontier and Bisley Model revolvers. 

I have sighted up many revolvers for for- 
est rangers, officers, hunters and trappers 
all over the West and they gave perfect 
satisfaction. 


Washington. W. F. SHEARD. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


“Halifax,” Pueblo, Colo.—I have one of the 
ald model Colt double action Army revol- 


vers, .45 calibre, in which the cylinder is 
locked by the same dog which is used to 
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make it revolve. I should be glad to know 
what either you or your subscribers know 
of this model with regard especially to the 
strength and safety of this method of lock- 
ing the cylinder. The Colts people do not 
make this model now and I should like to 
know the reason. 


Answer—The method mentioned of lock- 
ing the cylinder in this revolver was one 
weak point in this weapon, as after a few 
years’ use (often less) the cylinder became 
shaky, due to not having a proper cylinder 
locking device. The introduction of the Colt 
New Service, which is a much better arm, 
no doubt accounts for the manufacture of 
the old .45 D, A. being stopped. 


Carl Peterson, Washburn, N. D., in the 
September issue requested information con- 
cerning the Lee Arms Company, and the fol- 
lowing interesting reply from Mr. Charles 
Newton is submitted: 


I noted in the September issue a corre- 
spondent made inquiries as to the Lee Arms 
Company and you replied that you were not 
familiar with them. Perhaps the follow- 
ing information might be of interest to him: 

One James Lee, address not given, sub- 
mitted to the Magazine Rifle Board of the 
Department of Ordnance in 1878 a bolt ac- 
tion, detachable box magazine rifle, but 
withdrew it before tests could be made. 

The next board met in 1882-5 and the Lee 
Arms Company of Ilion, N. Y., submitted a 
bolt action box magazine rifle to this board. 

In 1893 the Lee Arms Company of South 
Windham, Conn., submitted three rifles to 
the board of officers then considering the 
subject, they being practically the same as 
the English Lee-Speed Mark II. 

Mr. J. P. Lee of Hartford, Conn., submit- 
ted his straight pull rifle to the board of 
officers appointed in 1893 to test magazine 
rifles of American invention, but the de- 
scription and plate were not reported upon, 
as they were confidential. 

In 1894 the Lee Arms Company, address not 
riven, submitted a Lee straight pull rifle to 
the Magazine Rifle Board of the Navy De- 
partment and it was accepted, the govern- 
ment purehasing the right to make these 
rifles and having them made under contract 
with the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany. The only Lee rifles which I know 
of having been placed upon the market, 
aside from those of the Navy model sold by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
was the Remington-Lee, being made by the 
Remingtons under Lee's detachable maga- 
zine patents, and the manufacture of these 
was discontinued a few years ago, 
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Walter C. Haynes, Clancy, Mont.—What Is 
the velocity and energy of the 7mm. Car- 
tridge as used in the Spanish Mauser? Do 
you know of anyone who has the agency 
for the German made 7mm. cartridges in 
the United States besides Bannerman? Can 
the 32.20 H. V. cartridge he used in the 
regular .32-20 Colt revolver? Is there any 
difference in the energy of a pistol and re- 
volver of the same length barrel? The idea 
is, that the bullet of the revolver passes 
from the cylinder into the barrel, while in 
a pistol the bullet starts in the barrel. Does 
this make any difference? 


Answer—Muzzle velocity 7mm. Spanish 
Mauser, 2,300 feet. Energy, 2,056 ft. Ibs. 
Above with U. M. C. cartridges. We under- 
stand H. Tauscher, New York, has the Ger- 
man make cartridges for sale. One of our 
correspondents states that the 32.-20 H. V. 
cartridges give satisfactory results in a re- 
volver, but the factories recommend them 
for rifles only, The difference in power be- 
tween the pistol and revolver, with equal 
lengths of barrel and using same cartridges 
is due to the slight escape of gas between 
cylinder and barrel in the revolver, making 
the reyolver slightly less powerful than the 
pistol. 


Lester J. Bennet, Frankport, N. ¥Y.—Does 
the Remington Autoloading shot gun as 
choked at the factory, shoot as close and 
at as long range as a double gun? I have 
heard that the 28 inch barrel would not shoot 
as far as a 30 inch barrel, When used with 
factory ammunition does the gun ever balk, 
caused by the crimp of the shells becoming 
“headed” from working through the maga- 
zine? Can hand loaded ammunition be used 
in the gun if properly loaded and round 
crimp used? Can brass shells also be used? 
As I contemplate purchasing a shotgun this 
fall an answer to the above queries will be 
gratefully received. Has anyone ever tried the 
Hoxie bullet in the .25 or .85 calibers. Have 
heard that this ammunition has greater 
smashing power on game than the regular 
soft-point bullets, 


Answer—aAll of the Remington full choked 
shot guns, whether double, single auto-load- 
ing or repeating, are based in the same 
manner, i. e., Remington Special muzzle 
choke, which gives most uniform results. 
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Results in pattern and penetration can be 
obtained with an auto-loading shot gun with 
28-inch barrel equal to any standard double 
gun with barrels 30 and 32 inches in length. 
By the time the shot has left the muzzle 
the barrel and breech block locked together 
have recoiled only about one-fourth of an 
inch. The entire action of ejecting the dis- 
charged shell and of reloading takes place 
after the shot has left the barrel and ob- 
tained its penetration. In a test made with 
U. M. C. ammunition, 2 drams standard 
smokeless powder and 1144 oz. chilled shot 
the average velocity for 25 consecutive shots 
in a standard double gun with 30-inch barrel 
was 886 feet per second and that of the 
autoloading, with 28-inch barrels, 882 feet. 
Practically the same results were obtained 
with several of the standard smokeless 
powders, As penetration is dependent on 
velocity, practically the same results are 
obtained with the autoloading shot gun 
as with the double gun. With prop- 
erly loaded and crimped ammunition the 
action of this arm is certain. It has been 
used with brass shells, which were handled 
perfectly. The Hoxie bullets are used and 
recommended by many of the successful big 
game hunters. These cartridges can be had 
from the Hoxie Company or direct from the 
U. M. C. factory, who will obtain the bul- 
lets from the manufacturers. 

Cc. E. Shroy, Wahsatch, Utah—In the 
September issue of your magazine a party 
signing himself “.32,” asks for information 
regarding the .32-2) smokeless cartridges 
with metal patched bullets and whether the 
same can be satisfactorily used in revolv- 
ers. In reply would say that I have fired 
over 1,000 of the meial patched bullets from 
my .62-20 Smith & Wesson revolver, with no 
apparent wear of the rifling. I have had 
this revolver for over three years and have 
shot nothing but smokeless cartridges in it, 
both low and high velocity, and consider it 
the best revolver I have ever owned. 





William Maxwell, Vancouver, B. C.—Does 
Lieut. Whelen in his book “Suggestions to 
Military Riflemen” give the difference in 
shooting up and down hill? 

Answer—This was referred to Lieut. 
Whelen who replies as follows: “In shoot- 
ing up or down hill the only distance to al- 
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low for is the horizontal distance, B. C. (See 
Figure 1 of sketch.) The reason why over- 
shooting is so common when shooting down 
hill is that you shoot at an angle at the 
game and the distance from the middle of 
the game to the top of the back is smaller 
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than when on a level line with it. In figure 
2 you notice that suppose aim is taken on 
line D. or B. at deer, represented by the 
oval D. Now in shooting down hill the dis- 
tance from B. to A. is much smaller than 
the distance on a level from B. to A. A shot, 
which if aimed on a level would give a high 
but vital cut,if aimed downhill would score 
a miss. I tried this shooting downhill once 
with my .40-72. I found a hill at exactly 45 
degrees slope and put a target at the bot- 
tom of it so that it would lie perpendicular 
to the line of fire, (See Figure 4.) Then I 
went up hill until the horizontal distance 
BC was 100 yards and placed a stake. This 
stake was 141.24 yards from the target. 
Then I came down and carefully targeted 
the rifle at 100 yards. Then went up to the 
upper stake and fired downhill at the tar- 
get. The bullets grouped just as well as on 
the level and were well in the center of the 
4 “pull.” 


The following question is asked by an- 
other party: Take a gun, which shooting 
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at 200 yards has a rise say of one inch 
at 100 yards, how much would this gun 
vary from the mark if shooting at a tar- 
get 200 yards away directly overhead? 

To this Lieutenant Whelen replies as fol- 
lows: “The bullet in this case is influenced 
hardly at all by gravity. Therefore it will 
depart from the line of sight 1” in every 100 
yards of flight or at the 200-yard target it 
will be 2” from the mark. As the flight of 
the bullet continues the force of gravity will 
cause the path of the bullet to follow a curve 
similar to that shown in the sketch (Fig. 
3). 


C. E. Johngeon, Naranjo, Sin., Mex.—1 would 
like to hear the opinion of some of the rifle- 
men on the Winchester rifle, take down 
mode] 1894, with the following alterations: 
.30-30 caliber, 26-inch round barrel half-mag- 
azine, double set trigger, pistol grip and fit- 
ted with following sights: Sheard’s gold 
bead front sight, adjustable sporting rear 
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sight and Lyman’s new improved combina- 
tion rear peep sight. Could I also obtain 
telescope sight for this rifle with side at- 
tachments? 

Answer—The .30-30 Winchester {s one of 
the most popular rifles on the market, In the 
matter of sights we would suggest that in 
case you use a Lyman peep in connection 
with the Sheard front sight that you have 
no open sight on barrel as mentioned by you, 
unless it is one that can be folded down out 
of the way when peep is used. Most of the 
Taakers of telescope sights can furnish with 
side mountings. 


F. A. Tencate, Martin’s Ferry, Ohio.—l 
should like to ask a few questions about the 
so autoloading Remington rifle, I know this 
rifle is a powerful arm. What aights would 
be best for it, and how should they be set? 
Also I would like to know about the 1893 
Marlin in .32-40 and .38-55 calibers, Would 
you think the .82-40 large enough for such 
game as grizzlies and moose? 


Answer.—There are many excellent 
elghts for this rifle. The Sheard, Lyman 
or Marble front sights are al] good and may 
be used with the regular open rear sight 
that is put on the rifle at the factory or with 
the Lyman or Marsle peep sights, We be- 
lieve the receiver sight especially valuable 
and one that would give you the best of 
satisfaction should you prefer a peep sight 
to an open one. We believe it best to have 
the sights set for fifty yards, as this is the 
range at which probably most of your shoot- 
ing will be done. Test the rifle at the 
longer ranges and mark sight for the differ- 
ent distances plainly. The .32-40 and .38-55 
kigh power rifles have killed the largest 
game but we belizve you would get better 
results on the game mentioned should you 
choose a .33 or .30-4(0 caliber rifle. The .30 
rimless, a still more powerful arm, is pre- 
ferred by many, as are also the .85 and .405, 
but we are not altogether sure but what 
these last are unnecessarily powerful, and 
especially the latter, 

A subscriber, Watertown, N. Y.—Will 
you kindly tell me where I can get a Krag 
carbine? What is its weight? Do I have 
to belong to the National Rifle Association 
in order to get one? Also, do you think I 
could get a Mauser rifle of Bannerman that 
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is not worn too large for accurate shooting, 
in 7 mm. caliber? 

Answer,—Any citizen who is a member 
of a civilan rifle club, if that club is affili- 
ated with the National Rifle Association of 
Amerlea, can purchase the Krag-Jorgensen 
rifle from the government through the ad- 
jutant general of the state in which he lives. 
Sometimes these rifles can be purchased di- 
rect from the adjuiant general. The weight 
of the Krag carbine is 8 pounds; length 22 
inches. We presume you refer to Mauser 
rifles used in Cuba, We have heard of parties 
purchasing these old arms, some of which 
proved quite satisfactory, but there certain- 
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ly must be many of these arms which are 
anything but accurate after the severe use 
they have experienzed at the hands of the 
Spanish soldiers, We would certainly prefer 
a new rifle, and vould advise you to invest 
in one instead of taking chances on a sec: 
ond-hand arm. 





In Ashley Haines’ article in our October 
entitled “Practical Revolver Prac- 
occurred two errors that we 
On page 399 the 


number 
tice,” there 
wish to correct here. 
word “point” should have read “paint,” 
While “a rather coarse ‘V'" should have 
read ‘a rather coarse ‘U’.” 
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E. Lynn Mathewson driving his Oldsmobile Limited 
President Taft and escort in the big Denver parade demon- 
strative of his visit to this city, Sept. ‘09. 


(Model 1910) containing 
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MOUNTAIN PACK TRAIN. 


A familiar sight in Colorado: burros loaded with supplies 
for a camp in the hills, 
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eolHar,” as directed in The Amateur Tralner. 
The better plan is to select a dog naturally 
suited to any particular work desired. 

* s i 


M. F. C., Los Angeles, Cal—I have a 
fine puppy and wish to get it registered. 
Will you kindly advise how to proceed. 


Answer.—Write to the American Field 
Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill. Blanks 
will be sent you for the purpose, which fill 
in and return with registry fee of one dollar. 
You can also register in the American Ken- 
nel Club Stud Book, fee the same, New 
York City. 

- * 

B. G., Santa Cruz, Cal.—I have an Eng- 
lish setter, nearly two years old, a fairly 
good worker on birds, but is a failure as a 
retriever. He will carry a bird when placed 
into his mouth, but will not pick one up and 
fetch to me. Would also like to use him 
for retrieving ducks, He enjoys wading 
around in shallow water, but will not bring 
in a duck if shot. Is he too old now and 
would it be useless to attempt to make a 
retriever of him? 


Answer.—Noat too old—no dog gets too 
old for learning new tricks. He merely 
needs training as per The Amateur Trainer 
(Outdoor Life can send the book, paper 
cover, $1.00; finely cloth bound, $1.50, pre- 
paid). As this dog already knows what is 
wanted it will take but little time and pa- 
tience to make a good worker of him in 
every respect. The time required in put- 
ting through the course of yard training is 
all at home and within a few weeks you 
may take afield and work in practical man- 
ner on game to your fullest satisfaction. 

* + Ff 


Dr. B. M., Fort Worth, Tex.—-My pointer, 
two years old, gives me lots of trouble and 
I come to you for advice. It is impossible 
to keep him at home and from going out to 
hunt by himself, sometimes remaining away 
for a week. When I tie him up he sets to 
howling, and the family, as well as the 
neighbors, object till I release the dog to 
quiet him. The first thing he does when un- 
chained is to make a dash down the alley 
on a foraging expedition, and I may not see 
him again for days. Being a good shooting 
doz, I hate to dispose of him, but unless the 
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bad habit can be overcome that will be the 
only thing I can do, so far as I know. I 
have tried everything I could think of and 


also what others told me and my patience 


is exhausted. Can you help me out? 


Answer.—This is not an isolated case— 
Imany, very many, have the same complaint 
to make. Dogs not getting the necessary 
exercise by being worked on game in the 
field, and having to lie idle at the chain for 
days, weeks and even for months at a time, 
will get restless and long for freedom—like 
a convict in prison, whose sole aim and 
thought is escape. Could you give your dog 
a run of at least half an hour's duration 
every day (in your presence), also allow him 
to be with you at times during the day, he 
would be content and willing to remain. 
Loneliness makes him desperate, and, when 
free, he runs away to go on a self-hunt till 
tired out and thoroughly hungry. Make a 
companion of him on your daily walks, treat 
him kindly, feed regularly and sufficiently, 
never abuse him yourself or allow others to 


do so—ten to one he will gladly remain near 


you and quit loafing or self-hunting. 
a = * 
R. L. O., Spokane, Wash.—I have a col- 
lie, about five years old, fat, fine coat, eats 


well and seems in perfect health, but gets 
crazy spells of late and acts as if going 


mad. Some days he has several crazy spells 
—barks and howls, runs out of doors and 
hurriedly comes back, whines % good deal 
and then seems dull and lies about, merely 
shaking his head vigorously and digging the 
ears with his hind feet, evincing pain as he 
does so. What may be the matter? Is 
there any danger in keeping him about the 
house? What can be done to relieve him? 


Answer.—Not going crazy, but is ailing 
and needs treatment. Evidently the dog is 
suffering from canker of the ears. The pain 
he endures in ears cause the spells of howl- 
ing and whining. Digging at ears and fre- 
quent shaking of head are sure signs of can- 
ker, Examine the inner of ears carefully—a 
dark, hard, waxy substance will be 
found, and a strong, offensive odor usually 
urevails in such cases. Especially older 
dogs and those who are fat are thus afflict- 
ed, See ad in this issue “Canker Cure”—a 
remedy giving instant relief and insuring 
permanent cure 
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The Pocket Gun (II) 


Chauncey Thomas. 


“Pistol,”’ I find by looking in the diction- 
ary, Means any small weapon of the cutting 
or shooting kind. The name originally was 
applied, apparently, to a small dagger, or 
knife, that was invented in an Italian city 
which gave it the name, much as Col. 
Bowie’s name has become attached to a 
certain shaped knife typical of American 
cutting weapons. Today, however, “pistol” 
usually refers to a single-shot one-hand fire- 
arm, although a revolver is properly a pistol. 

Coming down to the revolver, we have 
four principal kinds, according to the end in 
view; Target, military, hunting and pocket 
revolvers. Just as the man never dies who 
is looking for the universal rifle, so much 
of our trouble over the various kinds of re- 
volvers is due to trying to make one gun 
fulfill all four uses. 


Briefly summed up, the four may be de- 
fined somewhat as follows: 


Target revolver: First need accuracy, to 
which everything, except safety, gives way. 

Military revolver: Killing power, accur- 
acy, reliability under all conditions, quick 
reloading, durability, simplicity. 

Hunting revolver: Safety, accuracy. 
moderate recoil, light weight, reliable, 
cheapness for both gun and ammunition. 

Pocket revolver: Safety, light weight, 
small in size, reliable, easy to carry con- 
cealed. 

It is easily seen that all these qualities 
cannot be put into any one gun. The re- 
volver can never be as accurate or as sim- 
ple as the single shot pistol, and the target 
fun cannot endure the knocks of the mil- 
itary gun, nor can any of the other three 
fulfill their mission and be small, ight and 
easy to conceal on the person as the pocket 
£uD must be. 


Some months ago in Outdoor Life J had 
an article, “The Pocket Gun,” in which | 
gave some more or less useful information 


based on actual personal experience, At the 


time [| mentioned the fact that the revolver 
as a pocket gun is hardly ever considered 
in print except as a side issue, yet for most 
of us that is its main use. The rest of this 
article will deal mostly with the pocket gun. 


I have given up trying to find a way to 
carry & gun concealed yet so that it can 
be drawn quickly. So I have divided the 
matter. During times when the gun is not 
needed, but must be carried for possible 
need later in the day or night, I carry it 
so that it cannot be discovered unless 
searched for. All said and done, the best 
place to carry a gun when expecting trouble 
is in the hand. 


When coming home from a hard night's 
work on a newspaper along about 2? a.m. 
through sundry dark streets my .45 single 
action Colts is sometimes in my rizht 
trouser pocket, and sometimes trained — 
occasionally at full cock—on the mouth of 
some murky alley, But a .45 S, A. is danger- 
ous to carry loaded except in a sole leather 
holster tied in, and even then one chamber 
should be empty, 


So I solve the question this way: | take 
a 2-inch rather stiff leather belt that I 
wear all the time and put a loop on it of 
half-inch, rather stiff leather that just 
goes around the cylinder. The trigger guard 
rests on this and thus keeps the gun from 
slipping through, From this loop I have 
fixed a small strip of leather with a slit in 
It. This slit loops over the hammer and 
keeps the gun from falling out of the loop 
on the belt even if it is turned upside down. 

Then when I get into the dark I irot out 











the cannon and get ready for action just 
as if it were on wheels. No army travels 
with its artillery always ready to shoot, so 
I see no need why a peaceful private citi- 
zen should do otherwise. When there is 
trouble in the daylight air 1 for one will 
wear my gun on my leg, where the right 
hand rests on it most of the time. But 
these conditions are more or less theory 
on the dime novel order, and ] have to be 
practical and earn my living. 

One of the best ways to insure safety 
' with a .45 Colts, or with any other gun for 
that matter, is to fix a small rod of wood, 
say like a lead y-encil, in the holster, or the 
pocket, so that the lower end is tied down 
and the upper end reaches up the barrel 
into the cylinder. As long as the gun is 
in the holster or the pocket, thus fixed, 
nothing can make it go off. The chamber 
where the rod of wood rests of course con- 
tains ro cartridge. One cannot accidentally 
eock any gun, 80 arranged. Now add the 
loop over the hammer and practical safety is 
assured. 

Speaking of a .45 Colts, and this will ap- 
ply to almost all guns, there is a very sim- 
ple way to handle the main spring when 
taking the gun apart. One usually releases 
it, and then has the time of his life getting 
it back. Before taking the gun apart just 
cock it, then wind a piece of ordinary string 
around the spring and the handle fifteen or 
twenty times, and the problem is solved. 
This trick can be applied to some shotguns 
and rifles, I have learned, saving much skin 
and work. 

All said and done, a .45 Colts is too heavy 
to carry in the clothes without a belt. And 
in summer it is too big by far, as the light 
summer outfit will not hide it. For hot 
weather wear, so to speak, in the gun line I 
have not yet made up my mind, and I have 
been experimenting for years. Such toys 
as the .32 caliber are too small. 

By the way, I have noticed that between 
noon in the restaurant and midnight at the 
mouth of the dark alley a .45 Colts will 
shrink worse than a flannel shirt. The 
chances of two holdups with a desire to 
erack one’s skull makes one long for a pair 
of sawed-off shotguns. A .32 would get lost 
under one’s finger nail, I fear, under such 
circumstances. 
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As to target guns, I know nothirg, and 
not much more about military weapons, I do 
know, however, that all quick-loading de- 
vices are needless on a pocket gun, 4al- 
though so vital in a military weapon. For 
a hunting or holster gun the ordinary .45 
single action Colts fills the bill. But when 
it comes to a pocket weapon, something 
that is short, light in weight as possible, 
will not wear the clothing, will not rust, is 
easy to carry concealed, is perfectly safe — 
this is one of the most important points, 
too, in everyday life—quick to operate and 
that will knock a man down and out the 
first shot, such a gun has not yet been 
invented. If it has, ] want one. 

The .38 hammerless Smith & Wesson 
fulfills all requirements except power. Only 
the .45 Colts has that, yet it is dangerous to 
carry, and that handle wears the clothing 
like a rake. The round handle of the double 
action is much better, 

My choice today under various conditions 
has narrowed to these guns: For a holster, 
a .45, single-action, 54-inch barrei Colts; for 
a winter pocket gun the .45 double action 
Colts with no extractor and 3-inch or less 
barrel, with possibly the prong of the ham- 
mer cut off; for summer, a .41 double bar- 
rel Remington derringer, or a .82 hammer- 
less Smith & Wesson “bicycle” gun with 
g-inch barrel; and a .82 hammerless Smith 
& Wesson for an all ‘round gun, 

But there has come in lately a new cre- 
ation that I regard with much favor, the .35 
Colt's Positive with the Smith & Wesson 
special cartridge. The barrel is a bit too 
long and there is no need of all that long 
slender square butt handle. It is more pow- 
erful than the .38 Smith © Wesson hammer- 
less, but is not as safe nor as compact. 

In my opinion too many guns are an at- 
tempt to fulfill all conditions, from target 
to pocket weapon. This last mentioned one, 
the Colt's .38 Positive, is a good illustra- 
tion. The long handle is for the target grip, 
the side swing quick loading for military 
purposes, the light weight for the pocket, 
and the heavy charge for the knock down 
effect. Yet in a way it fulfills none of these 
conditions as well as does some other re- 
volvers, in fact it is doubtful if it really 
makes good in any of them. It is a trifle 
too strung out to conceal well, is not quite 
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hard hitting enough to knock a man down 
50 he cannot shoot back, and it will not 
shoot equal to a single barrel at a target. 
Still, only actual use will try it out. Two 
.45 Colts are too heavy to carry, and | can- 
not use the single actions one in each hand 
as fast as I can pull a double action trigger. 
So this winter if Mr. Holdup steps out he 
is liabie to face two .38 Colts Positives or a 
45 Colts. For one man [ would rather the 
45 single action Colts when once in my 
hand, but for two I am inclined to think 
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two .88 Colts Positives would be better. 
And holdups often go in pairs. 

But when ali alone in the dark with 
bugaboos all around a 19-ounce gun, or even 
two of them, get mighty smali. I for one 
would trade a bushel basket of .38’s at mid- 
night for a sawed-off 4-bore shotgun, but on 
a summer afternoon in the park a .32 feels 
like a cannon, When all said and done the 
pocket gun, the use to which nine out of 
ten revolvers are put, is yet to be invented. 


Special Loads for High Power Rifles (II.—Concluded) 
By Charles Newton, 


Another special cartridge which might 
be of interest to the many purchasers of 
the Army Springfield .45-70 rifles, thou- 
sands of which have been sold for a song 
throughout the country during the past few 
years, is made by loading it with 65 grains 
bulk measure (not weight) of Dupont 
Schuetzen smokeless powder, a new bulk 
smokeless powder recently brought out for 
target rifles and giving about the same 
pressure as black powder, and Ideal bullet 
No. 457129, which is round, of a diameter of 
about .462-inch and weighs about 145 grains, 
the weight differing according to the al- 
loy used. This should be cast from a 
rather hard alloy and loaded into the 
shell without» sizing, pressing it down 
until the front end of the bullet is 
flush with the muzzle of the shell, 
then run some melted tallow or other suit- 
able lubricant around the joint where the 
sides of the bullet meet the shell and it is 
ready for business. The powder charge burns 
well and is sufficient to develop about as 
much energy as the full charge of black 
powder for the 5(0-grain bullet, therefore 
the velocity is very high, for a large bore 
cartridge, and while its range is necessarily 
short, owing to the light weight of the bul- 
let and consequently rapid loss of velocity 
due to air resistance, this is an advantage 
rather than a defect in many cases. 

This load, however, requires a resighting 
of the rifle as it shoots so much higher than 
the full charge that a new front sight blade 
about one-eighth inch higher than the regu- 
lar is necessary in order to get the proper 
alignment of sights. The charge is very ac- 


curate at short ranges and the recoil is very 
slight. In fact the writer, who has stood 
up against the recoil of the old service cart- 
ridge with its 68 grains of black powder 
and 500-grain bullet while in the service, 
and received deep impressions, both in mem- 
ory and elsewhere, from that recoil, feels as 
though he had “belled the cat” every time he 
fires this reduced charge. But for the fact 
that it requires so much lower sight line 
this cartridge might be useful in the .45-70 
and .45-90 sporting rifles for doing light 
work while on a hunting trip in the woods. 
For decapitating ruffed grouse and squirrel 
it should be very handy, 

Shortly after taking up the subject of the 
high power rifles the writer became im- 
pressed with the idea that this type of rifle 
might be useful in a target rifle, therefore 
had a heavy offhand target rifle made to 
use the .25-35 cartridge, which was reload- 
ed and did very good work, but the shell 
being bottle necked and not fitting the © 
chamber closely usually burst after the sec- 
ond or third round; the breaking occurring 
about three-eighths of an inch from the 
head, the escaping gas scored the chamber 
until it was ruined. This led to a search 
for a shell for this type of rifle suitable for 
reloading, and it was found by forcing the 
28-30 Stevens straight shell into a tapering 
die, tapering it down to .25 caliber at the 
muzzle in a straight taper except that por- 
tion opposite the bullet or neck of the shell, 
which was cylindrical, the same as a .32-40. 
This shell would use the same charges as 
the regular ‘bottle necked shell and last 
fifteen to twenty rounds before breaking 
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and when it did break the fracture was a 
sinall one at the neck of the shell and did 
not result in injury to the chamber. 

This shell had not been in use very long 
before the writer became impressed with 
the idea that the long 117-grain bullet was 
not necessary for any ranges below 500 
yards and the shell was loaded with the &6- 
Brain soft point bullet made for the .25-20 
high velocity cartridges and a charge of 22 
grains lightning powder, This charge 
burned cleanly, the accuracy was fine, effi- 
ciency good up to 400 or 500 yards, the muz- 
zie velocity 2,250 feet second, with a much 
flatter trajectory accompanying it. 

Then came the model 1906 new Spring- 
field cartridge and sowed the seeds of dis- 
content so high velocities must be obtained 
for the .25 caliber. This was done by cham- 
bering the .25-35 single shottotake the six 
millimeter Lee Navy shell expanded at the 
Inuzzle to take a .25 caliber bullet. This 
shell reloaded with the 86-grain .25-20 soft 
point bullet above mentioned with 27 
grains Dupont 1908 military powder gave a 
muzzle velocity of 2775 feet a second, with a 
muzzle energy of 1476 foot pounds, The 
same shell loaded with 34 grains of the 
same powder and a 117T-grain soft point bul- 
let gave a muzzle velocity of 2,450 feet 
second and a muzzle energy of 1,568 foot 
pounds, and as this bullet is considerably 
longer, as compared with its diameter, it 
makes a good cartridge for long range target 
work. In fact by swedging the &6-grain soft 
point bullet into the form of a Spitzer and 
loading with 37 grains Dupont 1908 military 
powder the resulting cartridge made a very 
good little sister to the new Springfield 
model 1906 cartridge and has very good car- 
rying power. 

For those riflemen who have a liking for 
the Lee Straight Pull action but whose 
rifles may have become rusted or worn out 
or who are not satisfied with the ballistics 
of the six millimeter cartridge, and it cer- 
tainly leaves much to be desired, the above 
cartridges would be interesting, as they 
could have the present barrels rebored to 
the .25 caliber and the neck of the chamber 
enlarged enough to take the shell after it 
has been expande: to take the .25 caliber 
bullet and they will have a very effective 
rifle at little expense for making it. 
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In the summer of 1905 the writer spent 
his vacation in the Canadian woods on the 
shore of Georgian Bay. As a battery he 
used a single shot Winchester adapted to 
the Krag cartridge and a Remington number 
7 rifle adapted to the .22 long rifle cartridge. 
Both were splendid shooting weapons, the 
former using the cartridge with Savage 
bullet described in the last issue, but the 
Krag cartridge was far too powerful for any- 
thing in sight, while the .22 long rifle had 
such a high trajectory that it was almost 
impossible to estimate the distances cor- 
rectly and after firing five or six shots 
through a porcupine, the only response being 
a shaking of the head, the .22 long rifle was 
pronounced deficient in power and attention 
was turned toward procuring a rifle which 
would combine the high velocity and flat 
trajectory of the high power smokeless type 
with a minimum weight of bullet, 

To obtain this minimum weight of bul- 
let, of course, the .22 caliber must be used, 
and the problem of obtaining metal cased 
bullets of .22 caliber, after being turned 
down by all the factories, was solved by 
purchasing .22 short cartridge shells taken 
from the machine before the heads were 
put on and when they were in the form of 
a straight cup, casting a lead slug and in- 
serting for a core and swedging them into 
shape in a die, thus forming a soft point .22 
caliber metal cased bullet, weighing from 
48 to 86 grains according to the range de- 
sired, The 66-grain weight was ultimately 
settled upon as being the most desirable for 
all around work and this was principally 
used, 

The shell was formed by tapering the 
25-25 Stevens straight shell down to .22 
caliber at the muzzle, bringing it in a 
straight taper down to the neck and having 
the neck cylindrical. This cartridge loaded 
with 14 grains lightning powder gave a muz- 
zle velocity of 2,075 feet seconds, was very 
accurate and made a splendid small game 
cartridge. A description of this cartridge 
was published in Outdoor Life in the fall 
of 1906. 

However, the high velocities being de- 
veloped in other cartridges proved an in- 
centive to speed this one up somewhat and 
the result was a shell made by tapering 
down the .28-30 Stevens straight shell to 
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22 Caliber at the muzzle. The added power 
room permitted the use of 19 grains light- 
ning powder, which, with the 63-grain bullet, 
gave a muzzle velocity of 2,550 feet seconds. 
This increase in velocity did not involve 
any sacrifice of accuracy, and resulted in a 
much flatter trajectory and did valiant work 
on woodchuck during the season just past. 

However, forward seems to be the order 
of the day and more speed seems to be de- 
sirable, so a new shell has been made by 
necking the .28-30 shell down into a bottle 
neck, leaving it normal size up to a point 
about three-eights of aninch fromthe muz- 
zle, then bringing it down in a bottle neck 
form into .22 caliber. This permiis the use 
of 23 grains lightning powder with still 
further inerease in the velocity, but which 
has not as yet been measured. 

The advantages of this cartridge for 
small game lies in its trajectory and con- 
sequent elimination of estimating distances 
when making comparatively long shots at 
woodchuck, etc., on land and ducks, geese, 
loon, ete., on the water; and the further 
fact that this flat trajectory does not require 
the use of a disagreeably powerful cart- 
ridge. Also, since some riflemen have con- 
scientious scruples against shooting rifle 
bullets up into the air because of the possi- 
bility that they may drop on some one’s 
head upon their return, and, in view of the 
fact that the danger from a falling bullet 
depends practically entirely upon its weight 
rather than upon the velocity with which 
it originally left the rifle, the light bullet, 
although starting with considerable energy, 


has the greater part of its energy dissipated 
in overcoming the air resistance and, unless 
fired at a greater elevation than 45 degrees 
above the horizontal, does little more dam- 
age upon striking than an ordinary .22 long 
rifle bullet; and if fired at the higher ele- 
vations it attains less height, owlng to the 
air resistance, than a heavier but originally 
slower moving bullet and its fall is impeded 
by the air to a greater extent. This loss of 
velocity in rapidly driven bullets is surpris- 
ing as is seen in the case of the new Spring- 
field rifle with 1906 cartridge, the bullet of 
which is very sharp pointed, with a view to 
minimizing the air resistance, yet the bullet 
loses one-half its original velocity in pass- 
ing over the first 700 yards of its course. 

Therefore this cartridge is much safer 
to use, when shooting into the air, than a 
larger bullet, and when shooting over the 
level fields the bullet is always dashed in 
pieces when it strikes the earth, owing to its 
frail construction and high velocity, so 
danger from glancing bullets is entirely 
eliminated, 

One of our large factories is now at work 
upon a .22 high power rifle to use this bul- 
let and which will use even more powder 
than now used by the writer and a velocity 
of nearly 3,000 feet per second is antici- 
pated; the cartridge is being made up for 
use in a repeating rifle, and when produced 
it should make a splendid rifle for general 
use in the woods on vacation trips, etce., as, 
while it will be sufficiently powerful to kill 
deer or black bear, if properly held, yet it 
can be reloaded with the lightest charges 
for lighter work. 


An Admirer of the Bisley Colt 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Can anyone ex- 
Plain why the Bisley model of the Colt S, A. 
revolver is, comparatively speaking, so little 
known? [ purchased my first Bisley .45 
about twelve years ago. Constant use of 
this weapon adds to my confidence in, and 
appreciation of its splendid qualities. This 
particular gun has seen service of the hard- 
est kind, including years of campaigning 
in the Philippines; tens of thousands of full 
charges have been fired from it, but, not- 
withstanding its grim, weatherbeaten ap- 
pearance, my old favorite, is in a thorough- 
ly serviceable condition today. 


Prior to forming acquaintance with the 
Bisley, a .45 Colt 8. A. army revolver, with 
five and one-half inch barrel, was always 
considered by the writer to be the best gun 
par excellence, [| still have a feeling akin 
to reverence for the latter gun, but the 
Bisley holds first place in my affections 
now. 

For comfort when shooting full charges 
the Bisley is immeasurably superior to the 
older model. An expert can “shake the 
loads” out of a Bisley .45 with astonishing 
speed and, which is of more importance, 
great accuracy. In fact, I doubt if any other 
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single action six-shooter is capable of such 
rapid, accurate work, The durability of the 
Bisley is at least not inferior to that of any 
revolver manufactured. My Bisley has been 
subjected to extraordinarily severe usage, 
but no vital component of this revolver has 
ever had to be replaced on account of 
breakage. 

It is possible that some men prefer the 
old S, A. Colt on account of the larger ham- 
mer; in using the revolver with gloved 
hands, the ponderous hammer of the &. A. 
army might be an advantage—I see noe other 
adapted for very rapid manipulation with 
the thumb. 

The hammer of the Bisley may not ap- 
pea] to those who delight in the absurd prac- 
tice of “fanning.” During many years spent 
on what was once our western frontier, | 
never saw a so-called “gun-fighter” who made 
a practice of “fanning” the hammer. The 
man who favored a triggerless six-shooter is 
another personage whom | have not met up 
with except in fiction, In the old days of 
the West there might have been a few ultra 
bad men who looked upon the trigger with 
disfavor and who were able to shoot quickly, 
and with fair accuracy, but I am inclined to 
believe that they “cashed in” before they had 
time to become really expert. 

My partiality for the Bisley model is not 
due to lack of experience in the handling 
of more modern belt weapons. Time and 
time again, I have invested a goodly portion 
of my hard earned dinero in various types 
of D. A. revolvers and automatic pistols, for 
comparison with the Bisley under strenuous 
service conditions. There are some very 
meritorious D. A. revolvers on the market 
nowadays, but the double action feature does 
not appeal to me, at least, in so far as con- 
cerns a belt gun, I have my own private 
personal opinion of the present-day auto- 
matic pistol as a business weapon—some 
things are better left unsaid. 

It apepars to me that the old Bisley and 
I will have to remain in partnership for 
some time to come, but that possibility fails 
to give me any uneasiness. I await the ad- 
vent of the Haines’ model, but “hope de- 
ferred,” ete. 

Verily, the day of the Colt single action 
six-shooter is not yet past, and ] am glad it 
is so. When the Colt S. A. follows the 
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Sharps rifle and buffalo, the West will in- 
deed seem lonesome to some of us. Ye Gods! 


Imagine such a West? 
A. M. MACNAB, 
Captain Philippine Scouts, U. S. Army. 
Philippine Islands, 


(Note: The letter from Captain Macnab 
is of especial interest to us, and, while we 
have never been particularly Impressed with 
the general make-up of the Bisley model, 
prefering the regular 3. A. army Colt, we 
realize that the Bisley model is an accurate 
and durable revolver and that Captain Mac- 
nab is perfectly competent to pass judg- 
ment on the points of a first-class sidearm. 
The reason that the Bisley model never be- 
came as popular in the West, or for that 
matter anywhere as the regular 5. A. army, 
was, in our opinion, due to the shape of the 
stock, first, and secondly, that of the ham- 
mer—neither meeting with the entire ap- 
proval of gun men generally. The writer 
has always thought that the Bisley model 
cramped the fingers, making the gun an un- 
comfortable one to manipulate readily and 
this due to the shape of the stock. It’s 
rather difficult to explain just why this 
should be so, but still this is as we have 
found it, and with but few exceptions the 
writer has never heard of a man who held 
a different view. The workmanship of the 
Bisley is excellent, while the parts are 
strong and the revolver works easily and 
smoothly and with very slight changes 
could be made to suit the writer. Possi- 
bly with the experience that Captain Mac- 
nab has had with this revolver we should 
like itas now made, but at present we prefer 
the regular §. A. army Colt. 

In speaking of S. A. revolvers and single 
shot rifles with which our target shooters, 
hunters and frontiersmen did such excellent 
work, Captain Macnab has introduced a sub- 
ject that is of special interest to us, and 
we believe, as well to each of our readers. 
Mention of the single action Colt and Smith 
& Wesson revolvers, coupled with the old 
Sharps, Ballard, Remington and Winchester 
single shot rifles, will carry Many a Man 
back to the old buffalo and Indian days 
when armed with these reliable weapons 
he passed years on the frontier where they 
were used daily on the then abundant game 
or in defense of himself or family. 
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We have our double action revolvers and 
automatic pistols which we are told are 
to supersede the S. A. (in fact we are some- 
times under the impression that they have 
already crowded the §. A. clear off the 
earth, this judging from the views of some). 
We also have our repeating rifles of various 
types, While with the appearance of so many 
of the automatic breed we, at times, forget 
that there ever was such popular arms as 
those in use thirty years ago. Then, on sec- 
ond thought, we realize that the arms then 
s0 popular are just as capable of killing 
game today as-in the long ago (provided 
fame was as abundant as then) and that 
In spite of the fact that new arms are con- 
stantly being placed on the market, and 
many of them having many valuable fea- 
tures to commend them, we often think that 
it is extremely doubtful if shooters, as a 
whole, will ever be as well satisfied with 
any of them as when the very best could 
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be selected from three or four makes of 
single shot rifles and less than as many 
of the S. A. revolvers. 

This isn’t written with the object of dis- 
couraging further progress in the perfecting 
of firearms. No! Let us have something 
new every day, if the makers care to pro- 
duce it, and if it has merit it will be favor- 
ably received, but with the appearance of 
new and even extremely meritorious fire- 
arms and so constructed as to chase the 
bullets out of a red-hot barrel, let us not 
forget that the arms so popular some thirty 
years ago were, and still are, most excellent. 

Should this note catch the eye of any 
“old-timer” who can give us anything of 
interest relating to the days when the 
Sharps, Remington, Ballard and, later, Win- 
chester single shot rifles, with the §. A. 
Colt, 5. & W., and Remington revolvers 
were so popular we would be pleased to use 
it. Captain Macnab, come again! —BHditor.) 


Of Interest to “Game Getter” Admirers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noticing the ad- 
vertisement of Marble’s “Game Getter” gun 
in your esteemed magazine, I would say that 
I had the pleasure of examining one of these 
little guns recently and believe I am voicing 
the opinion of a large majority of those who 
want such a gum in saying that we want 
Bro. Marble to get us up a little heavier 
gun—that is to say, one that will use the 
25 Callber Stevens rim fire cartridge in the 
rifle barrel, the shot barrel to remain the 
same, .44 caliber, Again, some of us want 
longer barrels than 12 inches and believe 
that the option of 12 to 16 inches would 
find much favor. 

The .25 caliber for turkey, fox or squir- 
rel is greatly superior to the .22 long rifle, 
and is just as accurate and a much cleaner 
load to carry, as it is inside lubricated. 

ven if 1% pound were added to the 
weight, I don't think the majority would 
kick. 

Let us hear from friend Marble and see 
if we can get the larger gun. 

Pennsylvania. J. N. CROSSLAND. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver. 
Gentlemen:—We have your favor of the 

6th enclosing very interesting letter from 

Mr. J. N. Crossland. We have very care- 


fully noted the various suggestions in Mr. 
Crossland’s letter and are pleased to ad- 
vise that we have under consideration mak- 
ing the “Game Getter" guns in Yarious 
lengths of barrels from 8 to 18 inches and 
in various combinations of calibers. The 
“Game Getter” as per present specifications 
has proven very popular and we have been 
rushed to the extreme limit to keep pace 
with the demand for them. However, as we 
have been very largely increasing our facili- 
ties we expect to be in a position to make 
them In a variety of specifications within 
the next few months. At present we are 


putting through a large lot of the “Game 


Getter” guns with 15-inch barrels, in .22 and 
44 calibers same as the 12-inch now made. 

The general plan of the gun seems to 
appeal to the sporting fraternity very strong- 
ly and we are having some demand and 
many inquiries for them varying in length 
from 8 inches up to 32 inches in length of 
barrel and in various combinations of call- 
bers up to .32-40 rifle barrel and the 16- 
gauge shot barrel. 

While we have no intention whatever of 
eoing into the manufacture of “full-grown” 
guna, we hope to be able to give our fellow 
sportsmen ap opportenity of seenring al- 
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most any combination they may desire with- 
in the limits first specified of from 8 to 18 
inches in length of barrel. 

We are constantly receiving very grati- 
fying letters from users of the “Game Get- 
ters.” Most of our correspondents very 
frankly admit that the “Game Getter” gun 
is very much more of a gun than they ex- 
pected to obtain in a gun of its dimensions. 
To quote the words of one correspondent 


F 
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from Texas: “I imagined it was only a toy 
but found it was all gun and a good deal 
of it, judging from the results obtained.” 
Assuring you that we are always glad 
to have the suggestions of any of your read- 
ers who feel disposed to submit them in re- 
gard to any of our products, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 
MARBLE SAFETY AXE COMPANY, 
W. L. Marble, Mer. 


An Old-Timer’s Experiences 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Every little while 
I notice in your magazine, which I read 
every month, articles by experts and others 
who also shoot, a.few words in regard to 
single-action revolvers. I have been in very 
nasty positions, with different wild animals, 
and will say I have found under trying cir- 
cumstances automatic pistols are worthless. 
I have had them jan. 21d also shells swell 
and stick in the bars] and mainsprings 
break, and would not risk my life with one 
again. In my collection of revolvers I have 
nearly 70, Smith & Wesson anid Colts and 
other makes. There ig no better revolver 
made for hard service than the Colt’s .45 
caliber, Army model, 74-inch barrel. It will 
do the work. I have also a .44 caliber 
Smith & Wesson, Russian model, single-ac- 
tion, with 6%4-inch barrel, and that model is 
also fine for the man who goes out and ex- 
pects to come back with a whole skin. 

If any of you ever had your gun knocked 
out of your hands by a'silver-tip bear like 
I had, on account of a jam of a bolt-action 
Mauser rifle (shell swelled in barrel and 
held bolt fast) and was knocked down by 
the silver-tip with one foot on your chest, 
you will soon find out where the 45 Colt’s 
single-action comes in. I had one in my 
belt at the time, and, although badly hurt, 
with a broken and clawed shoulder, and left 
arm broken between the wrist and elbow, 
I got my old .45 Colt’s and put a hole in 


A.405 Winchester or a .45-90 is the real 
gun; but a small-bore high-power rifle like 
the Mauser 7mm, is all right for long shots 
when you have plenty of time to get away. 
If any of you ever go out for dangerous game 
don't forget the good old .45 Colt’s with T4- 
inch barrel, and, above all, a good Marble 
knife with at least 7 or 8-inch blade; but 
keep it sharp, as it is also a useful toy in @ 
time of need, So many people have an idea 
that a .38 caliber revolver is big enough. 
It's a good gun, but has not the smashing 
power of the .44 and .45 caliber Smith & 
Wesson and Colt’s. 

Don’t try to shoot a bear with a 
99 caliber rifle. Don't try and see how 
small a gun you can kill a dangerous ani- 
mal with, but get a gun suitable for the 
game you are going after, A .38-55 Marlin 
high-power, a .45-90 Winchester or, better 
still, a .405 Winchester, will fill the bill. 
Don't run any risks; maybe you will not 
be able to get more than one shot in, and 
above all, it’s the first shot that generally 
counts. I have ridden “pony express,” hunt- 
ed and trapped in the Far West and also in 
other countries, and I have learned by ex- 
perience; and if this misses the waste-bas- 
ket I shall write you some more little 
things which I think will be of benefit to 
some of the brothers both in the field and 
at the home ranch and around the bunk- 
house fireplace, who read a lot but shoot 


this fellow’s head—and am alive to tell it. little. COUGAR. 
No more Mauser bolt-action rifles for me. Newark, N. J. 
Regarding Winged Projectiles 


Editor Outdoor Life: —- Reading Mr. 


Thomas’ article in your August number 


about winged bullets prompts me to enclose 


tracing of a musket bullet that is illustrated 
in “The Medical History of the War of the 
Rehellion” (Vol. IIL, p. 700) as baving been 
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thrown into the prison camp on Johnson’s 
Island with a message attached, and is sup- 
posed to have been rejected by the United 





States Ordnance Board about 1860. Winged 
projectiles were used in smooth-bore can- 
non in the early part of that war. When a 
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boy I remember reading files of papers pub- 
lished from '61 to '65 of patent projectiles 
with wings that folded to load and were 
forced outward by the explosion until they 
resembled miniature aeroplanes. Also mus- 
ket bullets with spiral grooves were used, 
experimentally at least, in muskets of that 
day, the idea being to revolve conical or 
cylindrical projectiles so they could be used 
in the immense number of muskets and can- 
nons already on hand or purchased from 
Europe. However, they seemed to be fail- 
ures. 

Mr. Thomas’ article is the first I have 
seen calling attention to possibilities in that 
line since I read those on ordnance and 
small arms in 1861. N. D. McCUAIG. 

lowa. 


Special Loads for the .32-20 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was very much 
interested in J. M. P.’s article in May Out- 
door Life about loads for the .32-20 rifle be- 
cause that caliber has long been my favor- 
ite, and I have tried a great many differ- 
ent loads in it. After a great deal of ex- 
perimenting I settled down on the following: 
Primer, Winchester No. 1 W. improved; 
powder, 15 grains, bulk measure, New E. C. 
improved, and 5 grain bulk measure Sharp- 
shooter on top of that; bullet, 60% lead, 40% 
f00d babbitt (if the babbitt contains some 
copper, sO much the better). I tried 75-grain 
bullets, but they were not accurate, so I 
went back to the 115-grain bullet, and 
reamed out the base of my mould till it is 
so large I can only just force the bullets 
through the resizing die. This gives a good, 
firm base band, full size, and I have had 
no trouble from gas-cutting. 


With the above loads used in my .32-20 
Winchester, Model '92, with a 34-inch barrel, 
ivory bead front and Lyman No. 1 rear 
Bight I have shot rapidly off-hand five 
times at 40 yards, and the ball of my thumb 
would cover three of the bullet-holes. 

As for penetration this load will shoot 
clear through 2 inches of hard, dry oak 
Dlank at 75 yards. 

J. M. P. is wrong about .32-20 shells not 
being bottle-necked; they are larger at the 
base, inside, than at the muzzle. 

I have two .32-20 rifles; one, the above 
mentioned, with 34-inch barrel, and a new 
take-down with 24-inch barrel. 

Now let us hear from other users of the 


2-20. I think it is a hard gun to beat in 
its class. G. H. D. 
Iowa. 


An Explanation Desired 


Editor Outdoor Life: — Mr. Chauncey 
Thomas,in his splendid article, “The Battle 
of the Gases,” in the July number of Out- 
door Life says that if a rifle was fired in a 
vacuum the bullet would have a much high- 
er velocity and the rifle would have less re- 
coil than if the rifle was fired in air. With 
due respect to Mr. Thomas I would say 
that I think he has made an error in this 
instance, It seems to me that the bullet 
would have a lower velocity in a vacuum 


than otherwise, because there is jess resist- 


ance to the explosion of the powder or, 
more properly speaking, less resistance to 
the gases generated by the explosion. The 
more tightly that powder is confined the 
greater the force that it will exert. The 
pressure of the air in the rifle barre] prob- 
ably offers a greater resistance to the gases 
generated at the explosion of the powder 
than the crimping of the shell, Now, if the 
resistance of the air is taken away from the 
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bullet, as it is in a vacuum, then the pow- 
der is less tightly confined and consequently 
will not exert as much force, thus causing 
the velocity of the bullet to be lower. At 
any rate, this is the way I understand it. 
if, however, I am wrong in my way of 
thinking, and the bullet does have a greater 
velocity in a vacuum on account of the re- 
sistance of the air being removed, then why 
_ does the rifle not have a greater velocity 
also, since the resistance of the air is re- 
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moved from it? If the powder in the car- 
tridge exerts a greater force (when the rifle 
is in a vacuum) thereby producing a greater 
velocity of the bullet, does it not also give 
the rifle a greater velocity, or, in other 
words, a greater recoil? I would be greatly 
pleased if Mr. Thomas would explain his 
way of thinking, or, if I am in error, to ex- 
plain wherein I am wrong. 
Utah. BEN B. ELLERBECK. 


Inaccuracy of the Brayton Auxiliary Cartridge 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having heard a 
great deal about the Brayton Auxiliary Car- 
tridge as manufactured by the Marble 
Safety Axe people, I bought one for my .303 
Savage Featherweight. When I purchased 
this excellent arm I gave it a careful test 
for accuracy and found it equal to any rifle 
I have ever handled. Judge my surprise 
upon trying it at a target at twenty yards 
with the Brayton cartridge for .32 8S. & W., 
to make miss after miss. 

I soon discovered that it shot so high 
that in order to hit the top of a tomato can 
at 20 yards I had to aim at the bottom, even 
with rear sights as low as they would go. 

Having always heard of the iairness of 
the Marble people, I wrote them, asking the 
cause and for a remedy. Here is their re- 
ply: 

“The only remedy we can suggest would 
be that you hold about four inches low at 


the distance mentioned (twenty yards).” 

So if I wished to hit a grouse in the neck 
I should aim at his toes. I fail to see where 
their boasted accuracy as “a means of prac- 
tice with small cartridges in a large caliber” 
comes in, 

I pass this along for the benefit of oth- 
ers who might take their rifles into the field 
without trying out their auxiliary chamber 
and not know the causes of their missing. 

Have used the Winchester Auxiliary 
Chamber, with its smooth bore, on account 
of which it is held to be inferior to their 
own by the Marble people, and have made 
very fine groups with it In my 00-30, 

Perhaps I might have made a fair group 
with their chamber had I had an extension 
upon the top of my target, but I fail to see 
its usefulness for small game, or anything 
else. W. R. JACKSON. 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Mr. Charles Newton—His Qualifications as an Arms and Ammunition Critic 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the 
November issue an article in which Mr. 
Charles Newton, one of your contributors, 
comes in for some comment, and the charge 
is made that he is nota hunter ora practi- 
cal shot—and that he offers advice to the 
Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Newton did not care 
to justify under these charges | feel that it 
is but just to state that [ have known Mr. 
Newton for ten years; that he not only does 
a great deal of target shooting but hunts 
in Canada and Pennsylvania every year and 
with success. 

As to his ordnance experience, he is 
guilty of the crime charged, since not only 


is he the designer of one of our .32-40 high- 
velocity cartridges now regularly manufac- 
tured by the ammunition companies, but 
also has designed a .22 caliber high-power 
cartridge, which will be placed on the mar- 
ket this coming winter. 

As to the reception of his ideas by the 
Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army, Mr. Newton was the first to suggest 
the use of the Acheson disintegrated unctu- 
ous graphite as a lubricant and preventive 
of metal fouling in high power rifles (See 
“Arms and The Man,” Nov. 14, 1907, p. 129), 
and the waste-basket which this idea en- 
countered may be seen by consulting “Arms 
and The Man,” Nov, 11, 1909, p. 109, where 
it is stated that the ammunition for the 
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service rifle is now loaded with graphite in 
the shell as described by Mr. Newton in the 
article above cited and that it does away 
with the metal fouling. 

In the issues of Jan. 30, 1908, May 21, 
1908, and Dee, 10, 1908, of “Arms and The 
Man,” Mr. Newton reported a series of tests 
with slower twists for the high-power rifle, 
including the service cartridge, 

In the July 15, 1909, issue of that paper 
will be found the report of the experience 
of the Ordnance Department upon this sub- 
ject—in which they find favorably to the 
slower twists advocated by Mr. Newton 
more than a year after he had showed them 
the way. 

Therefore I think the action of Mr. New- 
ton in not confessing that he has had a hand 
in the development of our miodern smoke- 
less ammunition may be misleading. 

I have noticed that some correspondents 


The New Colt .22 


Mr. C. W. Sheldon, a sportsman of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., and a life-long subscriber to Out- 
door Life, has written a letter to the Colt’s 
Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., complimenting 
them upon producing their new .22 re- 
volver. The letter contains so much of in- 
terest to sportsmen that we have made an 
extract: 

“Colt Patent Firearms (Co.—CGentlemen: 
I note that in keeping with the “Colt policy” 
which has placed Colt’s firearms at the 


bristle with I AM and I HAVE, while oth- 
ers make little use of the first person singu- 
lar, Mr. Newton seems to be of the latter 
class, as he has lived in the mountains of 
eastern Tennessee for years, at a time when 
deer and turkey were plentiful, and since 
I have known him he has hunted in Vir- 
Zinia, Pennsylvania, New York and Canada. 

He is president of the Long Range Rifle 
Club of this city and seldom misses a shot. 
He has served six years in the New York 
National Guard, during which he was a mem- 
ber of every company team organized. 

He has one of the finest private collec- 
tions of firearms In the state and he does 
not stop with factory ammunition made to 
order but by intelligent and persistent ex- 
perimenting gets the best and gives the pub- 
lic the benefit, not of what he thinks, but 
of what he has learned by original experi- 
ments. F. E, WILKINSON, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


Caliber Revolver 


head of their class, you are about to place 
on the market a .22 caliber revoiver which 
is worthy of the name. In my opinion, such 
an arm should weigh not less than 24 ounces 
and if it is up to the Colt standard (and of 
course it will be), I shall be in the market 
for one, as also will be a large number of 
my friends in this vicinity. This is an in- 
novation which has been looked forward to 
by many of us revolver cranks for many 
years, and it seems that at last our hopes 
are to be realized.” 


The World Still Moves—The Earths Rotation as it Effects Projectiles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On pp. 611-612, 
Outdoor Life for December, the article of 
Mr. Lovesee’s tlatly disputes the truth of a 
former article written by Mr. Randolph dem- 
onstrating conclusively the effect of the 
earth’s rotation upon a projectile. He says: 
“After waiting in vain for others, I feel it 
my duty to at least say a few words on the 
subject before the erroneous impression giv- 
en becomes accepted as facts by default. 
The above-mentioned article explained in 
detail—giving an alleged formula—how the 
diurnal motion of the earth was the cause of 
a projectile’s drift: “(3) A bullet—being a 
perfect sphere—fired through an otherwise 
quiet atmosphere from a smooth-bore gun, 


will not drift either to the right or left.” 
“(4) Difference in latitude, either north or 
south—all other conditions, such as altitude, 
barometric pressure, etc., being equal—have 
no effect on a bullet’s trajectory.” 

I wrote the article at the dictation of Mr. 
Randolph and, since Mr. Randolph refuses 
to discuss an indisputable fact which has 
been known for ages, it is well for the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life to know who are posing 
as scientists. 

Page 98, par. 142a, General Astronomy, 
by Chas. A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D., professor 
of astronomy at Princeton, N. J. (Ginn & 
Co.): “In the northern hemisphere a projec- 
tile always deviates towards the right; in 
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the southern hemisphere towards the left.” 

Page 196, Elementary Meteorology, Wal- 
do, Ph.D., late professor in the United States 
signal service, member of the Austrian and 
German meteorological societies, author of 
Modern Meteorology, etc., etc. The “alleged” 
formula is found identical with that which 
Mr. Randolph gave me in dictation, and my 
notes of that dictation correspond identi- 
cally with Waldo. 


Page 197, of the same book: “The 
amount of the influence of the _ rota- 
tion is best shown by an example. At lati- 


tude 50° a rifle ball moving at 1,700 feet 
per second discharged at a target 3,300 
feet distant, would deviate about 4 inches 
to the right of the target in the northern 
hemisphere and the same amount to the 
left of the target in the southern hemi- 
sphere.” = 

Had I access to a technical library I 
would give Mr. Lovesee references by the 
score, and will do so at an early time. 

I wonder if Mr. Lovesee will have read- 
ers of Outdoor Life believe that he stands 
ready to dispute Herschel, Ball, Todhunter, 
Newcomb, Young, Barnard, Proctor, Moore, 
Newton, Todd, Bowser, Wentworth and the 
rest of the world's greatest mathematicians 
and astronomers, and to affirm with upliit- 
ed hand that their teachings are erroneous, 
for in disputing these facts he does so. I! 
wonder if he will have the readers of Out- 
door Life believe that he is a greater sci- 
entist than any of these and that these great 
men of the day are fakes because they 


taught and demonstrated to the world the 
“alleged” formula. Such “erroneous” im- 
pressions named above, and said “alleged” 
formula, were never before questioned. The 
“erroneous” fact and the “alleged” formula 
have been known for years—long before Mr. 
Lovesee was born. 

In defense of Mr. Lovesee there are oth- 
er factors besides the earth’s rotation which 
cause a rifle ball to drift. 

Would it not be well to “be sure we are 
right, then go ahead,” lest we step into a 
mesh hidden by ignorance, and by that word 
I mean no reflection upon Mr. Lovesee, for 
all are ignorant along certain lines. I don’t 
believe Mr. Lovesee would stand up and 
criticize problems and statements of those 
matters of which he has no knowledge and 
which have been handed down for years 
and established as facts. I don’t believe 
he would flatly dispute Mr. Randolph (a 
nom-de-plume), who reckons among his cor- 
respondents such men as those living named 
above. Does the gentleman believe that 
any mathematician or scientist or astronao- 
mer will state impressions as facts unless 
they are true? How soon would the world 
proclaim him untechnical? 

The statement of the fact of the effect 
of the earth's rotation upon a projectile and 
the formula are not Mr. Randolph's. The 
first reference named above was printed 
over twenty years ago when he was a lad 
of twenty. The other references are recent. 

Montana. RAY BROWNLEE. 


A Voice from the Wild 


We are so accustomed in these icono- 
clastic days to think and feel that the days 
of the Wild West are gone—that the last 
frontier has ylelded to the all-conquering pi- 
oneer—that it comes as a distinct sensation 
when occasionally we are, as the gamin de- 
livering the evening paper would express it, 
“brought up against the real thing.” 

A few days ago as the writer stood in 
front of the fine show window of the Carl- 
son-Lusk Hardware Company in Botse, Ida., 
there was exhibited right alongside of the 
newest product in Remington guns, a wea- 
therworn, rusted and alkali-eaten rifle, at- 
tached to which was this placard: “Found, 
by C. Ellsworth, 20 miles northeast of the 


Vinegar Hills, Cumberland Basin, Idaho.” 
The gun was of a well-known make, 
38-55 caliber, 1813 model, and was fully 
charged in magazine and chamber. The 
prospector who brought it in discovered the 
arm standing against a boulder within a few 
feet of the frame of a tent from which the 
cloth had fallen away. All the accoutre- 
ments of a miner’s or trapper’s camp were 
found about in perfect array. The bedding 
was in order with cover turned back, but 
decayed and alkali-covered, the one-time 
owner's knife and personal belongings on a 
rock near by, while the kettle was still sus- 
pended over a cavity that had once held the 
camp fire. Nothing was missing save one 
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essential—the man who had represented the 
life and meaning of this temporary home 
in the wild. Some time, somehow, Nature, 
through one of her innumerable agencies 
had taken toll of a life in return for the 
things of which she had been deprived by 
the hunter’s hand. For half a decade at 
least hig camp has stood unvisited by human 


eye, and nowhere was there a single clew 
as to who this lone man was or how he 
met his fate, One of the many he was, who 
have paid the penalty of life in stepping 
for a moment trom the camp, never to re 
turn. 

What room for speculation is there here 
for those interested in frontier lore! 

FRANK C. RIEHL, 


The Lever or Bolt Action for Grizzly Hunting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
say to Captain A, M. Macnab of the Phill- 
ppine Scouts that he is taking quite a bit on 
himself when he says the lever action, high 
power is about done with. What's the mat- 
ter with the .30 U. S. rimless, the .30-40 
and .35 (95 model) Winchester? I have 
handled the bolt action rifle, and would say 


that with a charging grizzly give me one of 
the latter, the .35 preferred. I know there 
are a few of us who if we discarded the 
lever action would do so for the automatic 
and not the bolt action. 

I would like only grizzly hunters’ opin- 
ions on this—those who have used both. 

Pennsylvania, HARRY MOOORE. 


The .351 Winchester Auto-Loading in Cold Climates 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would appreci- 
ate it very much if you would allow me to 
ask your readers who have had experience 
with the .$51 Winchester automatic rifle 
when the temperature got down around zero 
whether they experienced any trouble from 
action freezing and what tney think of this 
gun for big game, such as moose and bear. 
I own one of these guns and have had very 
good results with it here, but as I expect 
to make a trip to the Canadian Southwest 
when I leave here (Bas Obisbo, C. Z.), I 


would like to find out if this gun is all right 
In a cold country, and as reliable as the 
lever or bolt actions. L, E. SMITH. 
[As Harry Whitney used a .22 Winches- 
ter automatic with success in the Arctic and 
as many of our hunting friends have used 
both the Winchester .351 auto-loading and 
Remington .35 automatie in cold climates in 
Alaska, during which use we have never 
heard a single complaint, we do not think 
our correspondent need ever fear of any 
difficulty with the arm mentioned.—Hditor. | 


Smooth-Spinning Bullets and—Courteous Correspondence 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a general] rule 
the more sure a man is that he is right the 
less his judgment is to be trusted. Hence | 
have read with some interest the past few 
months the remarks leveled in my direction 
concerning sundry matters that have ap- 
peared in Outdoor Life from my typewriter. 
If my recollection is right, I have answered 
but one, that of one genial and evidently 
well qualified chap in Montana named Ran- 
dolph, who caught me up because I did not 
have the earth go round right, and we set- 
tled the matter in the May number by un- 
loading the blame on the editor of Outdoor 
Life because he had misquoted me. Being 
in the ancient and more or less honorable 


profession of writing for my daily bread and 
beef, I took advantage of getting this on my 
brother editor to even up some of the same 
kind of burdens I have had to carry myself 
for others. 

since then I have seen nothing but what 
I thought others would take care of in due 
time till I ran across the excellent article 
in the December number, “The Self Spin- 
ning Bullet,” by J. EB. Taylor of Maryland. 
This deserves a reply, as Mr. Taylor is right 
within the limits he unconsciously sets, ex- 
cept in one instance, where he has evidently 
misunderstood my diagram concerning the 
possibility of doubling the pressure on the 
base of a bullet without increasing the cham- 
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ber pressure by means of a cup covering the 
bullet and filling the bore of the gun, the 
base of the cup to have, in the case illus- 
trated, twice the area of the base of the 
bullet itself. As Mr. Taylor reads my dia- 
gram and explanation he is correct, but | 
wish he would re-examine my effort and if 
he is still in the dark as to what I mean I 
will gladly try again, in which case I think 
he will agree with me. 

Mr. Taylor saye that the additional energy 
would be used in imparting velocity to the 
cup itself, and he is right; but once out of 
the gun, if I remember my article aright, J 
provided means for enclosing gases to act 
backward on the moving cup, thus stopping 
it within a few feet of the gun and also thus 
imparting its forward energy to the bullet. 
If this brief outline and my previous article 
are not clear I .will see what I can do to 
make it more clear in a later issue. 

Mr. Taylor's figures as applied to the 
United States high power bullet are without 
doubt correct. But my idea was widely gen- 
eral and dealt only with the principle, not 
with some particular case, such as the .30 
caliber high power bullet. In fact, what I 
had in mind was to get some practical chap 
to apply the idea to bullets from a shotgun, 
say a 16 bore, with the bullet going from 
600 to 800 feet per second. I had not fig- 
ured out the probable results of applying 
the ideas of self-spinning bullets to such 
_gmall bores and such high powers as the 
United States .30, and Mr. Taylor’s figures 
surprise me. I accept them, with one pos- 
sible exception, to which I would like to call 
his attention and set him to figuring again, 
as I am sure from the tone of his article 
that he can be trusted, and I believe the re- 
sults would be of general interest. 

The possible exception is this: Mr. Tay- 
lor assumes that the necessary revolution to 
keep the U. S. .30-150 grain bullet point on 
is 3240 times per second, because it leaves 
the muzzle of the rifle revolving at that rate. 
The resistance of the air must retard the 
revolution of the bullet much, as it does its 
forward speed; hence say we assume that 
the two are somewhat in proportion to each 
other, or three revolutions to two feet of 
advance, This would, in round numbers, be 
3000 revolutions to 2000 feet velocity near 
the muzzle of the gun and 600 revolutions 
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when the velocity of the bullet had fallen to 
400 feet per second a mile or so from the 
muzzle, Just what effect all this, might 
have on the number of revolutions absolute- 
ly necessary at the muzzle to keep the bullet 
end on at the beginning I do not know, but 
I am very much inclined to think that Mr. 
Taylor’s figures will stand as correct, I 
merely mention this in case he cares to fig- 
ure it out. 

As I have said several times during the 
past year or so that I have been writing 
for Outdoor Life, it makes no difference 
who is right, but what is true. I am always 


glad to furnish another with ammunition to 


use against anything I have written, as I 
would rather be wrong than right. When 
one is wrong and is eorrected he learns 
something new, and that is worth while. 
The other attitude, who is right, is only 
wounded vanity. 

In this case I think Mr. Taylor is right, 
especially as far as he has gone in his fig- 
ures. Will he please figure out the matter 
farther as applied to possible self-spinning 
bullets from 16 and 12 bore shotguns? If we 
can get the thing outlined in figures and 
“on paper” perhaps some one else with 
means to do so will take up the work of the 
actual experiments. 

In regard to “the foot-pound question” it 
seems to be a lively child of the silver 
question and the tariff question. Will some 
one please tell us how many foot pounds 
one horse power equals? I have the figures 
here before me, and have sent them to the 
patient editor in a personal letter, but pre- 
fer to have some one else work it ont for 
publication. Consider a horse power as a 
33,000-pound bullet with the velocity of one 
foot in one minute and the problem is easy. 

And now just a word concerning keeping 
the columns of Outdoor Life clean of per- 
sonalities. To begin with, it hurts Brother 
McGuire's business. All the public to whom 
he sells his magazine cares abcut is what 
you or I or the other fellow thinks about 
this gun or that bullet, not what we think 
of each other. Second, if you or I happen 
to remark that 2 plus 2 equals 5 it is hardly 
good taste to yell “Liar! Fool! Ignorance!” 

No one who jumps into print in that 
fashion need expect an answer, as he de- 
gerves none. We are all just learning to 
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walk, so to speak, in this world of ours, and 
the chap who behaves in this manner is like 
the one who would ridicule or berate those 
who were trying to learn. 

Personally I am ignorant. There are 
things about the multiplication table that I 
never hope to understand, the behavior of 
the figure 9 for instance, and just what 
Matter or Energy is I really do not quite 
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understand. We are all groping in the dark 
and when someone stumbles a gentleman 
will not call him an ignorant fool, but will 
take the position that the matter is greater 
than the man and will lend a courteous hand 
to set things right, not for his own glory 
but for “the good of things as they are.” 
Mr. Randolph and Mr. Taylor were right, 
and I would like to have a smoke with them. 
CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Muzzle Velocity of Shot 


Editor Outdcor Life:—Will you please 
inform me through Outdoor Life what is the 
muzzle velocity of shot fired from a 12- 
gauge shotgun when—(1) black, (2) bulk 
smokeless, or (3) dense smokeless powder 
is used, the load of shot in each case being 
14% ounces. What effect has the choke 
bore on velocity of shot? Has large size 
shot a greater muzzle velocity than small 
shot? 

How long does it require for a load of 
shot having a certain given muzzle velocity 
to travel the first 20 yards, the first 30 
yards, the first 40 yards and the first 50 
yards? SUBSCRIBER. 

California. 





Believing that not only our correspond- 
ent, but our readers at large, would be in- 
terested in what one of our big gun makers 
would have to say on this subject, we re- 
ferred the above letter to the Ithaca Gun 
Company of Ithaca, N. Y., with the follow- 
ing result: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to infor- 
mation asked for by writer of letter herein, 
and referred to in yours of the 2d inst., 
would say that it is rather difficult to an- 
swer the questions as broadly as they are 
put. 

In substance, we might say that the wad- 
ding makes very little difference with re- 
spect to the velocity, so long as it is suffi- 
cient to confine the powder. For this pur- 
pose, one wad over the powder (frease 
proof) and two black edge wada will give 


just as much velocity as double that quan- 
tity of wadding. 

The actual velocity at muzzle cannot be 
obtained instrumentally. Where the term 
“muzzle velocity” is used, It is generally the 
velocity of 74% feet from the muzzle, or 
taken at 7% feet from the muzzle, and theo- 
retically reduced to the velocity at the muz- 
zle. The difference in velocity at the muz- 
zle and 7% feet from the muzzle is incon- 
siderable. Therefore, for our purpose, we 
always give as the muzzle velocity the ve- 
locity at 744 feet, at which point (with 
o—1144—2% chilled charge, while the veloc- 
ity varies somewhat with the powder used), 
it is safe to state that it is between 1150 
F. 5S. and 1200 F. S. The size of the shot 
makes no difference with the muzzle yeloc- 
ity, as it is only after the shot has begun 
to travel through the air that the smaller 
shot, owing to the greater resistance in pro- 
portion to its mass, or rather, the mass of 
the individual pellet, falls off more rapidly 
than the large shot, which furnishes. less 
resistance in proportion to its weight. 

With reference to the time It takes for a 
shot charge to travel different distances 
from the muzzle, we give herewith a table 
based on the velocity of 900 F. S. at 50 feet 
from muzzle—that is, the velocity taken on 
a 100 foot range. 


Range Velocity at Ft. persec. Time. 
15 feet....714 feet 1200 012 seconds 
20 yards.. 10 yards 1050 057 seconds 
100 feet... 60 feet 900 109 seconds 
4) yards.. 20 yards 840 .134 seconds 


The choking of the barrel will increase 
the velocity obtained from 30 to 40 feet over 
the velocity obtained with cylinder bores, 
the variation depending to a certain extent 
on the kind of powder, amount of choking 
and size of shot used. 


The .25-20 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life: Having read the 
October number of Outdoor Life, I noticed 
a letter from E. W. V. of New York, regard- 
ing the accuracy of the .25-.20 Winchester. 
[ have shot a .25-20 Winchester single shoi 


for eleven years and perhaps my experience 
may interest E. W. V. and others. My rifle 
is fitted with telescope of five power, which 
1 find very good for offhand work. My first 
trial was with the etghty-six grain builet, 
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No. 25270, which proved very unsatisfactory, 
showing signs of tipping at fifty yards, an 
occasional keyhole at two hundred yards and 
all keyholes and misses at five hundred 
yards. This rifle has a fourteen-inch twist. 
A friend, shooting a thirteen-inch twist, had 
slightly better results up to two hundred 
yards, but about the same over that dis- 
tance. I have finally settled on 18 grains 
Kine’s FFG semi-smokeless with seventy- 
seven grain bullet No. 25,720, as best for my 
rifle. With this charge I get a good veloci ty, 
flat trajectory and great accuracy. It is 
also a good killing load for foxes, wood- 
chucks, ducks, etc., all of which, and much 
more, [ have killed with it. I have before 
me a group made with this load at fifty 
yards, muzzle rest, that would all hit a dime, 
and a nickel covers them: also a group 
with sharp point bullet 73 Brains, No, 25,719, 
which measures fifteen-sixteenths of an inch, 
This is a most desirable load for grouse, 
squirrels, ete., as it does not tear. My next 
sroup was with the hollow point bullet, No. 
25,727, and under same conditions, and this 
sroup measures also 15/16-inch. For a 


83- 


killer, I like the flat pointed bullet fully as 
well as the hollow point. Have tried the 
full twenty grains of powder, but the eight- 
een-srain charge works better in my rifle 
even at the longer range. 

On Sept. 19, 1907, I went to the Walnut 
Hill range to experiment at five hundred 
yards and to say I was surprised is putting 
it mild. 

After getting sighted-in I started a score 
and got a forty-five out of a possible fifty, 
containing six bulls, three centers and a 
three. My next two scores were 43 and 42, 
and the elevation held well. Have made 
humerous scores of 40 and better since. 

On Feb. 22, 1908, I scored 84 at 200 
yards offhand, but have never shot for 
groups, from rest, at that distance, 

This proves to me that the .25-20, with 
the right load, is certainly a most accurate 
and effective arm for small game or target 
work, but it is no deer gun. 

Don't worry, E. W. V., about that .32-20. 
You won't miss anything if you stick to the 
.25-20, and you will gain in accuracy, range 
and penetration. 


Mass. CHESTER B. PRATT. 


Rapid Fire Work with Revolver—-A Valuable Rifle Relic 


Editor Outdoor Life:—How seldom one 
finds a revolver shooter who is ambidextrous 
in the manipulation of that weapon. Peace 
officers, and others, who, from the nature of 
their calling, have occasion to use the re- 
volver for offensive or defensive purposes, 
should certainly be able to handle their 
weapons with either hand. How many of 
them can do it? 

For many years I have attempted to in- 
terest army revolver shooters on this sub- 
ject, but my efforts have not been very suc- 
cessful. 

Considerably over a year ago I addressed 
a communication to the War Department 
anent matters connected with army pistol 
shooting, but more particularly with refer- 
ence to left-hand revolver practice, this for 
the consideration of the board of officers 
then engaged in the revision of the Small 
Arms Firing Regulations. It remains to be 
seen whether any of my suggestions bear 
fruit or not. However, I stfll hold the opin- 
jon that a man, to be classed as an expert 


and practical revolver shot, must be capable 
of using his weapon rapidly and effectively 
when fired from either hand. 

For a long time past I have almost en- 
tirely superseded slow fire practice with the 
revolver in favor of rapid fire work, and 
flying target shooting. My favorite weapons 
for aerial practice are the .22 S. & W. and 
Remington target pistols, with 8-inch bar- 
rels. 
short cartridge. At one time I used a .38 
Colt service revolver for flying target work, 
and found that arm satisfactory, but the 
cost of the ammunition is prohibitive. In all 
my shooting I make a practice of firing 
the same amount of ammunition from 
each hand. It is perhaps needless to say— 
at any rate to those who know me—that for 
rapid fire practice I have found no weapon 
more reliable than the .45 Bisley Colt, 514- 
inch barrel. 

To my mind, slow fire practice with the 
revolver—when once the shooter graduates 
from the tyro class—may be likened to 


For sake of economy I use the .22 
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Schuetzen rifle firing; interesting but not 
practical. It must be conceded that every 
shooter has a right to indulge in whatever 
style of practice his fancy dictates, but the 
man whose skill with the revolver is, at 
times, called into action in defense of life, 
should undoubtedly base his target shooting 
on practical lines, In the words of a well 
known advertisement: “There’s a reason.” 
Ability to draw rapidly, and plant the first 
shot quickly, in the right place, is of para- 
mount importance. Accurate rapid firing is 
what counts. 


In my battery of sporting rifles is a 
weapon which will appeal to readers of Out- 
door Life who are interested in high-power 
arms. The rifle I refer to is a Jeffery .450 
(No. 2) single shot cordite express; 25-inch 
Krupp steel barrel; checkered pistol grip 
and forearm, eyes for sling; rubber butt, 
The action is hammerless, and patterned af- 
ter the old Sharp-Borchardt system. A top 
safety slide permits the rifle to be carried 
at full cock without danger, The weight of 
this arm is about 10 pounds. The gun cost 
over $75.00, but it is a creditable piece of 
work both as regards material and finish, 
so I do not begrudge amount paid for same. 

The cartridge shell is 3% inches in 
length. Powder charge, 70 to 80 grains 
cordite; bullet, full metal patched or soft 


point, 480 grains; velocity of bullet, about 
2,200 feet per second; striking force, about 
5,000 pounds, 

In a few months I hope to try this rifle 
on wild carabao (water buffalo). Have you 
ever seen a fanatic struck with a load of 
buckshot at short range? Well, it just dou- 
bles him up like a jack-knife. I expect the 
450 (No. 2) cordite to have about the same 
effect on the bull buffalo. 

I should like to reload the .450 cartridges 
above mentioned. I suppose W. A. powder 
would be suitable, using in conjunction 
therewith either metal patched bullets, or 
cast bullets wita gas cheek cup. Du Pont’s 
No. 1 powder with hard lead bullet might be 
satisfactory. Perhaps some reader of Out- 
door Life has had practical experience in re- 
loading such ammunition, and would be will- 
ing to give me some information on the sub- 
ject, What I desire is a safe load. I don’t 
want to use cordite; it seems that rifle 
cartridges loaded with this powder, when 
kept for any considerable length of time are 
apt to develop excessive and dangerous 
pressures when fired, This probably oc- 
curs to a greater extent in tropical coun- 
tries than in temperate regions. 

A. M. MACNAB, 
Captain, Philippine Scouts, U. 8. Army. 
Pantar, Min., P. I. 


A .50 Caliber Repeating Shotgun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The changing of 
a Model 1886, .45-70 Winchester repeating 
rifle into a .50 eallber repeating shotgun 
may interest your readers. This was a fan- 
cy-finished arm that had accounted for 
many bear in Texas canebrakes as well as 
deer and antelope. Taking out the barrel, I 
re-bored it to .50 caliber, tapering it to muz- 
gle. Then I chambered it for the .50-110 
Winchester Express cartridge. Next, the 
cartridge guides were made to fit the shell 
and barrel and magazine, then replaced. A 
loading block was then made to hold the 
shell A 5é-inch wad punch was used to 
cut wads from pink-edge 10-gauge wads. 
Shells were loaded with 1%, drams powder 
and 5¢-ounce of shot. Shells were crimped 
with a 28-gauge Kynoch crimper made for 
their English shells. At target I got a 75% 


pattern at 30 yards on a 4(-inch circle. As 
this shot so satisfactorily, I tapered the bar- 
rel from half-octagon to muzzle, put on a 


Lyman ivory bead sight and browned the 


barrél Hke an imported gun. The breech- 
block had been case-hardened by an expert. 

As the little repeater showed up so well 
I worked over the Italian walnut stock, re- 
checked it, finished in oil, and then had 
the best little repeating shotgun on earth, 
and which weighed but 646 pounds. 

The last issue of “Indian Field” had an 
article dealing with .410 and .360 bore shot- 
guns. In such a big game country I should 
have looked for 4 and 8 gauges. But no 
one realizes the shooting power of a small 
bore until tried. A hawk sailing over at 
long range for a 12-bore came down in- 
stantly in response to the crack of my .50 
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caliber shotgun. Two No. 5 shot had bro- 
ken a wing, another shot broke a leg while 
another had split the breast-bone,. 

When testing the little gun one day for 
penetration on a bundle of school pads, a 
lady came along carrying a 20-gauge Ithaca 
ejector gun. I asked her to try her gun. 
With her shells (No. 6 shot) two shots pen- 
etrated 27 and 29 sheets. I tried my .50 
caliber repeater with No. 5 shot, getting a 
penetration of 26 and 27 sheets, Another 
party came along, and, seeing the small- 
bore guns, wanted to show how his big eight- 
pounder would tear that pad to pieces. On 
filling the tester he wanted it doubled—but 
I remarked that he had better put his shot 
through the 50 first. Only 22 were pene- 
trated with six pellets. His shells were 
loaded with 314 drams of powder and 1% 
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ounces of No. 6 shot. On his second trial 
23 were penetrated. Thinking something 
Was wrong, he turned the pads, the Ithaca 
penetrating 30 sheets with six pellets, the 
gentleman shooting it. The .50 caliber was 
then tried and 28 shells were penetrated. 
My shells were loaded with Du Pont Smoke- 
less powder taken from 10-gauge Winches- 
ter shells; also the No. 5 shot and wads. 
The lady’s Ithaca was certainly a most re- 
markable shooting gun. The 12-gauge eight- 
pound gun was an extra-choked gun but I 
noticed that it ‘strung’ the shot, while the 
others shot up even. 

I am greatly surprised at my old-time 
rifle turning ont such an extra fine repeat- 
ing shotgun. Before I am through with it 
I shall finish ro the highest perfection that 
polish and rubbing can attain. “ALMO.” 

Texas. 


For the Practical .22 Caliber Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The October num- 
ber of Outdoor Life is in my hands, and on 
page 411 I read an article by A. B. Nolan, 
New York City, regarding a good .22 caliber 
revolver for target work and small game 
hunting, From experience, there seems to 
be a demand throughout the country by 
hunters and revolver shooters for a good 
.22-caliber revolver, heavier than the ordi- 
nary .22 caliber revolvers as are now on 
the market. It seems to me that a revolver 
like the .38 Smith & Wesson Military, or 
08 Colt’s New Army Models, chambered for 
the .22 long rifie cartridge, with 6 or 7% 
inch barrel, would be the best revolver of 
this kind, and would meet with a quick and 
ready sale. This could be done very easy. 
If the 8. & W., or Colt people could be in- 
duced to chamber this revolver for the .22 


long rifle cartridge, and put it on the mar- 
ket, they could not make them fast enough 
to supply the demand. I would be one of 
the first to get in my order, and I know of 
many others who would get one of these re- 
vyolvers, Now, some of you revolver cranks, 
get busy and see what you can do with the 
S. & W. or Colt people about making this 
revolver for us. What we want is a .22 cali- 
ber revolver, made after the .38 8. & W. 
Military, or .388 Colt’s New Army Models. 
Get up a petition of some kind, with all the 
names of persons who would take this re- 
volver, or something to convince the armo- 
ries that what we want now, and want bad 
and quick, is a good .22 caliber revolver of 
more than one shot, I would like to hear 
from others on this subject through your 
magazine, E. ENGELHARDT. 
Chicago, 


The 7 mm. Mauser 


Editor Outdoer Life:—In the October is- 
sue of Outdoor Life, page 522, | notice an 
article under the head, “A Subscriber, Wa- 
tertown, N. Y.,’ in which the writer makes 
some inquiries concerning the 7 mm. Mau- 
ser rifle. I have several of these rifles 
that are in all respects as good as new and 
I know that they are accurate, as I have 
tested them very carefully. The bores are 


perfect and I can make as good targets 
with them as with a new Krag rifle. As 
for the penetration, I tried one on a f£um- 
tree nearly four feet in diameter, and the 
metal cased bullets went clear through. 
This was the largest tree I could find in 
the vicinity (near Lake Drummond in the 
Great Dismal Swamp) and I do not know 
how much further it would go. I am not 





a dealer but am somewhat of a rifle crank 
and know what I am talking about when I 
say that these guns are equal to the $40 
Sporting Mauser or Mannlicher and have 
a ereater velocity than the Krag. 
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I would thank you greatly if you would 
be kind enoygh to either forward this let- 
ter to the gentleman who made these in- 
quiries or to let me have his address so 
that I may communicate with him. 

Portsmouth, Va. R. A. FAIRLESS. 


Information Wanted on Belt Action 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On several occa- 
sions I have seen articles about modern 
bolt arms but why don't some of the writ- 
ers tell us something about the actions of 
these arms? Having never seen one and 
not being able to find out anylhing from 
the importers I write to ask if someone, 
Lieutenant Whelen, perhaps, won’t compare 
the different Mausers and Mannilichers with 
the Springfield. We have no N. R. A. clubs 
here, and one can't scare up enough in- 
terest to get up a military company, so 
even the Springfield isn’t seen much. 

I came into the Outdoor Life family af- 
the “Haines Model” crusade. On behalf 
of myself and some of the others of my 
age, I ask if we can't find out something 
about this shooting iron? 

Florida. CHANDLER C. JACKSON. 


[Note.—rhe revolver mentioned was 
never manufactured—in fact, lt never as- 
sumed more definite form than & mere sugE- 
gestion. Its advocates wanted the Colt or 
Smith & Wesson companies to make the re- 
volver with 6 to 6%4-inch barrel, to weigh 
about 32 ounces and to be chambered for 
the S. & W. .88 Special cartridge. The 
more important features were that it was 
to be single action and have a swing-out 
cylinder—in other words, to have the best 
features of the single action Colt and the 
more modern double action guns incorpor- 
rated into one. The movement received 
the support of many well-posted gun men 
and for some time the prospects for its 
manufacture seemed good, but for reasons 
that to many have not been perfectly clear 
the manufacturers finally declined to pro- 
duce the arm.—Editor.] 


Headed Shells and Auto-Loading Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the No- 
vember number your answer to Mr, Ben- 
net's query, concerning the Remington Auto- 
loading Shot Gun, 

You state the “average velocity of 25 
consecutive shots in a standard double gun, 
with 30 inch barrels, was 886 feet per sec- 
ond, and that of the autoloading gun with 
98 inch barrel was 882 feet.” I believe you 
have made a mistake in these figures, as 
the tests made by the U. M. C. Co. showed 
that the autoloading gun gave the higher 
velocity, 886 feet per second.* Mr. Bennet 
wants to know if shells that have become 
“headed” will work in the autoloader. For 
the benefit of Mr. Bennet and others who 
may be interested, I will say, that this gun 
will handle “headed” shells better than any 
repeating gun on the market. Take a car- 
tridge and strike the crimped edge forcibly 

# The figures az given in the November Is- 
sue were those furnished us by the manufac- 
turers. If they were incorrect we were un- 
aware of the fact. The difference was 80 


slight, however, as to make no practical dif- 
ference in results.—Editor 


against some solid object, thus “heading” 
the shell worse than it is possible to do in 
any magazine. Drop the shell thus “head- 
ed” into the receiver of the autoloading 
gun, press the button, and in nine times out 
of ten it will carry it into the barrel and 
lock ready to fire. 

Try this stunt with any hand-functioned 
pump gun and see what luck you will have. 
I have used my autoloader over a year, have 
fired over 2,000 shots from it, and have 
never had a “hang up” of any description. 
The gun has had hard usage, both in wet 
and dusty weather. The term “autematic” 
would lead some to think that the gun is 
very complicated, but such is not the case. 
This gun has fewer actual working parts 
than either the average D. B. Hammerless 
or the “pump” guns. The working parts 
are very large and strong. They also com- 
pensate and take up their own wear, if any, 
as the parts are under spring tension. If 
you should see one of these guns taken 
apart, study the mechanism, and you will be 
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surprised at its strength and simplicity. 
You will agree with me that it is all that is 
to be desired for service and safety. Fol- 
low the simple instructions that accompany 
the gun and you will have no trouble. I 
have known instances where some fellow 
would buy a “pump” gun or autoloader, and 
in a few days he would come to the shop 
with a story something like this: “What's 
wrong with this gun? I can’t get the shells 
in or out of the ‘eritter’.” 

Simply a case of neglecting to read di- 


rections, and you have got to get busy and 
help him out of his trouble or he will 
“knock” on the gun and advise all his 
friends to let that particular make of gun 
severely alone. Strange to say, we rarely 
ever hear any “knocks” on any of the stand- 
ard makes of guns, from experienced sports- 
men or mechanics. They may differ in 
choice of guns, but they don’t condemn un- 
til they at least know what they are talking 
about. 


Kansas, “GUNSMITH.” 


The New N. P. W. Bullet 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer's at- 
tention has been called to your footnote 
in the August number of Outdoor Life on 
page 194, under the heading: “Attempting 
to Reload the .33 W. C. F.” I am pleased to 
inform you that we are now reloading the 
06, .00 and .405 caliber Winchester H. P. 
shells with the new Lubricated Wire Patched 
bullets with entire satisfaction. I am en- 
closing, herewith, samples of the new bul- 
lets for your inspection and to show you 
what they are like. You will note the 
“copper-bottom-patch” which effectually pre- 
vents “fusion” of the metal at the base of 
the bullet, when used with high power 
Bmokeless powder. The firm, hard rim on 
the heel of the bullet is just what many 
fancy target shooters most desire in the 


modern target cartridge. This new ammu- 
nition has met with favor at first sight 
wherever it has been introduced, and new 
orders and enquiries, together with a great 
many of the strongest kind of “testimonial 
letters” are pouring in, unsolicited, from all 
parts of the world, faster than we are able 
to properly care for them, but we are now 
completing additional machines as fast as 
possible for making all the popular sizes of 
bullets and cartridges in much Jarger quan- 
tities, and hope to be in a position soon to 
fill all orders promptly, and with every as- 
surance that the new bullets will give entire 
satisfaction, and do all we claim for them. 
NATIONAL PROJECTILE WORKS. 
Michigan. 


Will Some One Please Answer 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to purchase 
the best bolt-action 9 mm. sporting rifle 
made,—one that will give best results in 


Prefers the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While pawing 
over a pile of six-guns the other day I came 
across about the best balanced six-shooter 
I ever had in my fingers. Just how it would 
balance loaded I do not know, as there were 
no cartridges at hand, and a loaded eun 
often feels far different than an empty one. 
The gun I speak of is a .41 single action 
Colts with a 514 inch barrel. Before us 
were a number of guns, a .45 S, A. Colts, 
4% inch barrel, a .44 S. A, Colts with 4% 
Inch barrel, a .44 8. A. Colts with 4% inch, a 


cold northern countries on large game, 
Would some brother put me wise,—giv- 

ing name of rifle and firm handling same? 
Iowa, R. C. BODWELL—D. 0. 


-41 Colt S. A. 


08-47) S. A. Colts, half a dozen sizes and 
lengths of the Bisley model Colts, and half 
a dozen of the side swing Colts and S. & 
W. in .88 and .44 ealibers. Of them 
all, the .41 §. A. Colts, 5% inch bar- 
rel, had the best balance. It fell ex- 
actly into line and with just enough 
weight forward to cock to _ perfection, 
yet without the awkwardness of the 
rather muzzle-light 714 inch .44 or .45. bar- 
rel, 

The .41 8. A, Colts used to be called in 


frontier days the “gambler’s gun," and for 
quickness, accuracy and reliability I can 
readily see why, since I toyed with that one 
this week; 200 grains of lead driven by 21 
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grains of powder is enough and plenty, es- 
pecially at short range where the first shot 
counts. 

“41 8, A. Cc.” 


The Three-Barre! Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your June issue, 
on page 614, Mr. Godfrey of California asks 
for information about the three-barrel gun. 
Having used this gun for years, [ feel that I 
am competent to speak in favor of its many 
good and no bad features. In the first place, 
its shooting, when properly loaded, is ex- 
- celled by no gun I] have ever used, either 
rifle or shot-gun. The hang, balance and 
drop are perfect. On my last hunt [| made 
clean hits right and left at 42 and 51 yards, 
securing two prime deer, using 314, drachms 
powder and 12 No. 5 buckshot—one deer 
dropping in his tracks, the other going about 
thirty yards after falling apparently dead at 
crack of gun. [I have done very fine work 
at ducks, with turkeys, squirrels and quail 
at all ranges at which a shot-gun will do 
good work. The rifle barrel uses a W. R, A. 
.80-80 high-power cartridge and it is equip- 
ped with Lyman rear and bead front sight. 
Point-blank range of rifle, as sighted, is 80 
yards. At 200 yards it will group 10 shots 
in a 5-inch circle,and I have put them in a 
space 3%x4%% inches. It affords one a 
great deal of pleasure to know that you 
are ready for any and all] kinds of game at 


a moment's notice. On quite a number of 
hunts after small game, quail, ducks, squir- 
rels, etc., I have killed turkey and deer 
with the rifle when I had no show at all 
with the shot-cun. The rifle barrel and 
lock are so planned as to give no trouble at 
all. The first gun bought was shot-gun 10 
gauge, 30-in. barrels, 9 1b., and .38-56 rifle. 
The next was 12 gauge, with 28-in. barrels, 
§ lbs., and 32.20 rifle. Both of them were 
hammer guns. I now have two 12 gauge 
euns, 28-in. barrels, weight 7 lbs., 9 oz., with 
30-30 rifle. These are class B, specially 
selected guns that for big game work I do 
not think can be excelled. I use the Hoxie 
cartridge for all game larger than a wild 
turkey and they most certainly do the work. 
There is no long and tiresome tramps after 
you find your game. No man can do his 
best in the game-field with constantly vary- 
ing lengths weight and trigger pulls on nis 
sun, and my advice is, get a three-barrel 
gun of as high grade as you can afford; 
take care of and use it intelligently and you 
will never regret your choice. It is the 
“ALL ROUND” game gun and will do the 
work in a satisfactory manner. 
Mississippi. R. E. STRATTON. 


Colts’ New Service Adopted 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to inform 
the readers of Outdoor Life that the tests 
of .45 calibre revolvers and automatic pis- 
tols is completed by the U. 5. Ordnance De- 
partment and am very glad to state that it 
is a 45 calibre Colt revolver, instead of the 
automatic pistol, that has been adopted for 
Philippine service. [ received this informa- 
tion from the Colts Patent Firearms Com- 


pany a few weeks ago and [ quote their ex- 
act words in their letter: 

“In regard to the .45 calibre Colt New 
Service revolver, blued finish, 5% or T% 
inch barrels, ordered by the Ordnance De- 
partment, we believe with you, that they 
have chosen a very efficient weapon for 
frontier use.” L. SCHENK. 

Missouri. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Otto Strahlmann, San Diego, Cal.—Will 
you kindly answer the following questions 
in your next issu:e What is the accurate 
range of the .22 W. R. F. and the .22 Win- 


chester automatic? Is the .22 W. R. F, a 
better all-around cartridge for small game 
and target use than the .22 automatic or 
the .22 long rifle? Would a given load of 





powder and weight of bullet have less en- 
ergy and velocity in an automatic arm of 
the high-power class than in an ordinary 
repeating rifle of the same length of barrel? 
Can a new Springfield be procured by a 
civilian? Where and at about what price? 
Has the ‘03 Rimless a greater shocking ef- 
fect on animal! tissue than the 30-40? 


Answer.—The three cartridges mentioned 
will give quite accurate results up to 200 
yards. Our choice of the three for hunting 
purposes would be the .22 Winchester Spe- 
* cial, wihch is the most powerful and having 
a flat point bullet, driven at a higher veloc- 
ity, will always be found more destructive 
on game. This cartridge and rifle is a great 
favorite among hunters of small game who 
prefer a rifle for such hunting. When the 
greatest possible speed in fire is desired the 
.22. Winchester automatic should be chosen, 
while if a rifle to use the cheapest cartridge 
is desired, equal to any as regards accuracy, 
the .22 long rifle can be recommended. 
There are many makers now making rifles 
for this cartridge, both single shots and re- 
peaters. 

It is our opinion, though we do not pre- 
tend to be absolutely certain, that using the 
same cartridges in the two arms mentioned 
(the automatic and hand-operated) there 
would be but very little, ifany, difference be- 
tween the two in velocity. This is a matter, 
however, that we believe some of our read- 
ers May be able to answer definitely. If so, 
we would be pleased to publish same in 
these columns as soon as received. 

The new Springfield and Krag rifles can 
be procured only by members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association or members of its 
affiliated organizations. The price of the 
new Springfield is $15.60 and of the Krag 
714.90. The energy of the Rimless, as given 


in the Winchester tables, is 2256 foot 
pounds. That of the .30-40 at 1880 foot 
pounds. The writer, however, believes the 


.20-40 powerful enough for any big game. 


For the party signing himself “.38 Auto,” 
and who asks if the 9 mm. Luger cartridge 
ean be used in the 38 Auto Colt, the manu- 
facturers of the latter arm write: 

“Answering your favor of the 25th, will 
say that the measurement given, 9 mm., 
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and outside diameter of bullet in our .38 
automatic pistol cartridge very nearly agree 
but other dimensions of the cartridge, such 
as diameter of shell and length, also weight 
of ball and powder charge, should be con- 
sidered, and as we do not know these de- 
tails of the Luger cartridge, we could not 
advise the use of the 9 mm, Luger ammuni- 
tion In our .38 caliber automatic pistol.” 


Chas. E. Lang, Lucerne, Colo—Can you 
give me the address of the manufacturers of 
the Webly-Fosberry Single Action magazine 
pistol? 

Answer.—Webley & Scott, 22 Slaney 
street, Birmingham, England, manufacture 
an automatic pistol which may be the one 
referred to. 


J. O,. Fitzpatrick, Watertown, N. Y.—Will 


vou tell me through the arms and ammuni- 
tion columns of Outdoor Life if I can get a 


Krag or New Springfield army rifle with- 
out being a member of the National Rifle 
Association? I have the Winchester musket 
in .30 U. S., but is not what I would want 
as a hunting arm. The Krag carbine looks 
as though it would be a good gun. Also 
what size bead Sheard sight would you rec- 
ommend for the 22-inch double-barrel car- 
bine Winchester? 


Answer.—As we understand it, you will 
have to be a member of a rifle club affili- 
ated with the National Rifle Association or 
a member of the National Guard in order to 
purchase a new Springfield or Krag rifle. 
The Sheard front sight is made in three dif- 
ferent size beads—small, medium and large. 
For a 22-inch carbine we would recommend 
the medium size. For barrels of much 
greater length the coarse bead would usual- 
ly be found better, while for shorter bar- 
rels, or where very fine work is desired, the 
small bead would in most cases be better. 


Cc, V. Miller, De Beque, Colo.—I noticed 
in your September issue where Lieut. Town- 
send Whelen says that “erosion is the main 
factor in destroying the accuracy of a rifle.” 
The rifle in question is the .30-40. Now, 
this being the case, will not the .30-40 single 
shot Winchester outwear the magazine rifle 
on account of it having such a heavy bar- 
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rel, consequently hard to heat, if it is bored 
so there will be no gas cutting? I intend 
to purchase a single shot .30-40 and will be 
more than glad for any information concern- 
ing it. Will they wear as long as the 
30-208, .25-35s and such caliber? What 
would be your estimate on the number of 
shots that could be fired before the breech 
of a single shot would become eroded? 
What kind of powder is the factory car- 
tridges loaded with? What is the diameter 
of the Winchester bullets; in fact, all you 
know about this particular rifle? 
Answer.—It is our opinion that there is 
no better wearing barrel made in the .30-40 
caliber than the Winchester single shot. 
One of these barrels as now bored and using 
the tight-fitting bullets should last for 4,000 
to 5,000 shots. By using alloy bullets and 
reduced charges of powder for small game 
and most target work, one of these barrels 
should last a lifetime. There are a great 
many very satisfactory light charges that 
give the very best results in this caliber that 
have been frequently mentioned by differ- 
ent writers in past issues of Outdoor Life 
that we need mention but a few here. Ideal 
bullet 308241 with 9 to 10 grains weight; 
“Marksman,” or 14 grains Du Pont No. 1 
will be found most useful general purpose 
loads. There are many other very desirable 
loads that can be used, but the above will 
probably be found the nearest all-around 
load for this caliber, and can be strongly 
recommended for target shooting at medium 
ranges and ordinary hunting purposes. Most 
factories load the regular H. P. factory cart- 
ridge with W. A. powder. We can not state 
positively the exact charges used by the 
different companies, as the loading is oc- 
casionally changed, but we believe that it is 
generally conceded that 36.2 grains is the 
most accurate yet used in the .30-40, though, 
we think, most of the cartridges heretofore 
have been loaded with 34 grains; 26.2 grains 
is, however, the charge now recommended 
by the Du Pont company. If you have not 
already placed order for your rifle we would 
suggest that you order with the regular No. 
8 30-inch barrel, as a barrel of this length 
will be found to show all, or nearly all, of 
the different loads usually used in this cali- 
ber without any change in sight at 50 yards, 
which is a point not to be overlooked. 
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H. J. S., Omaha, Neb.—I am not posted 
on fire arms very much, but I do wish to 
know a few things to start with. I intend 
taking a trip to Montana and stay at least 
a year. What book do you recommend to 
eive me the knowledge I want? Is the car- 
bine made wita a shorter stock than the rifle 
of the same caliber and make? 

Answer.—Lieut. Whelen'’s book, “Sug- 
gestions to Military Riflemen”; Dr, Hud- 
son’s book, “Modern Rifle Shooting,” and 
other books on rifle shooting which are ad- 
vertised in this magazine will all be found 
very interesting and instructive. We cannot 
answer the last question positively, but we 
think there is but very little if any differ- 
ence in the measurements of the rifle and 
carbine stocks of the arms of same models 
and calibers measuring from triggers to cen- 
ter of butt plates. 


Opie Lambert, Lewistown, Il—I have 
read many excellent articles in your valu- 
able magazine and am especially interested 
in the articles by Lieut. Whelen, I would 
like to learn through the columns of the next 
issue of Outdoor Life the following: Which 
of the following revolvers is considered the 
best for a belt gun? The Colt’s Army Spe- 
cial, .88 caliber, the 5. & W. .88 Military 
Model, 1905, or the 8S. & W. Military Model 
1908, .44 special? Which is the most accu- 
rate? Which fits the hand the best? What 
ig the weight of the two S. & W. models? 
What is the price of the new Springfield? 


Answer.—There is very little difference, 
if any, in the accuracy of the three re- 
volvers mentioned, though we believe that 
the average shooter would make better . 
scores using the .38 special caliber. But 
not due to their being more accurate, but 
simply because the average shooter will do 
better work with the arm having the least 
recoil, Which of the three is the best is 
a matter that must be decided by the pur- 
chaser. All three are as perfect D. A. guns 
as can be turned out at first-class armories. 
The arms are very neatly alike in many 
ways and while some one of the three might 
fit better in one man’s hand than either of 
the others and this man might do far better 
work with this particular arm than with the 
others, there are men who would find, per- 
haps, that one of the others was far better 
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suited to his requirements. The only safe 
way to decide which would prove the mosl 
satisfactory in your case would be to give 
each a fair trial and then select the one 
which seemed tc give the best average re- 
sults. Unless you expect to have a great 
deal of use for 2 large caliber revolver, such 
as the .44 Special, we would suggest your 
adopting one of the .38 Specials, ag we be 
lieve these equal to any in accuracy and 
about as near the all around revolver as can 
be had, In fact, we think, and this has been 
our experience, that you will find the .3% 
Specials better suited for all purposes than 
any other caliber now made. Weight of .44 
Ss. & W. Special, 39 ounces; 28 5. & W. 
Special, about two pounds. 


R. R., Petaluma, Cal—I would like to 
ask what load will give the greatest veloc- 
ity in a .32-40 caliber rifle using an alloy 
lead bullet that fits the barrel properly? 
Can you tell me how many feet such a load 
will develop and what kind of a target it 
would make at 200 vards under favorable 
conditions using an ordinary rifle? Would 
also like to hear what you have to say 
about using an “express” builet in this 
rifle, as regards to accuracy. Would it 
carry up better than a solid lead bullet? 


Answer.—The above was referred to 
Lieut. Townsend Whelen, who replies as 
follows: “Barrels measure .320" to .322" 
W. R. A. Company. We cannot be sure of 
good results with gas check alloy bullets 
unless the barrel measures .32075 or small- 
er. Ideal Manufacturing Company make 
their moulds for bullet No. 319295 so that 
they can be sized as large as .321”. The 
Ideal load, consisting of bullet No. 319295— 
165 grains Ideal alloy, with gas check, and 
28 grains lightning powder gives a velocity 
of about 2,050 feet and an energy of 1,550 
feet pounds. The 100-yard height of its 200- 
yard trajectory is 544 inches. In a first- 
class barrel I think one could expect 4-inch 
groups with this load of 200 yards. This is 
about the highest velocity we can safely get 
in this shell. A larger powder charge would 
tun the pressures up too high and a lighter 
bullet would give poor powder combustion 
and hence inaccuracy. The action of a hol- 
low point express bullet in a .32-40 is, to a 
certain extent, problematical. It’s one of 
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those cases where it may take the most 
careful experiments as to temper and size 
of bullet, and amount and kind of powder 
charge to get good results. Two excellent 
loads for the .32-40 are as follows: Ideal 
bullet No. 22360—150 grains, 1 part tin to 16 
of lead, sized to .321”, 3 grs. Du Pont No. 1 
in bottom of shell, followed by 40 grs, FG 
Hazard black powder. This gives a very 
swift and exceedingly accurate charge. I 
have gotten 100-yard groups in an inch cir- 
cle. Ideal bullet No. 321232—170 ers. 1 part 
tin to 20 of lead, sized to .321", 10 grs. Haz- 
ard’s FG black powder in bottom of shell, 
followed by 30 ers. Du Pont Schuetzen pow- 
der. This will be found much better than 
the old black powder cartridges, and with 
no erosion or wear. The bullets should be 
seated to allow two grooves to extend out- 
side the shell, and therefore it should be 
used only single loading. 
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A WESTERN PISTOL CHAMPION. 


Mr. Frank From, president of the Spokane, 
Wash., revolver club, is one of the cleverest 
pistol and revolver shots In the West. On 
March 17th, 1909, he won the match B pistol 
championship of the United States, which 
was made on the reguiation Standard Amer- 
ican target at 50 yards and over an outdoor 
range, with the good score of 456 out of a 
possible 500. Mr. From is also a fine shot at 
long range with the military rifle. He le a 
baker by profession and enjoys many outings 
during the hunting season in the pursult of 
big game. 
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A VALUABLE AR TRISGE COLLECTION. 


Photograph of a 





cartridge collection showing 205 cartridges, and no two alike. 
Geo. Shull of 


Owned by 
Afton, Ia. 


A Re-Built Remington-Lee 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Possibly the en- 
closed photo of a re-built rifle may be of 
interest to you and your readers: if not, 
there is no harm done, as I am rifle crank 
enough to have enjoyed the work expended. 

A brief description is as follows: The 
action is a Remington-Lee, barrel by Bland 


sight was once a bead of same metal, but 
this is now worn down to almost same as 
standard, 

Owing to owner of this gun having to 
take the road (being part of a posse out 
after some train robbers) I was unable to 
calibrate gun and test it. Owner says he is 





& Sons, London, caliber .45.70. 
inches, 

Stock, shot-gun, butt, of a nice curly wal- 
nut, originally checkered grip, now worn 
smooth. 

Sights are brazed to barrel with strong, 
solid legs; three leaves to rear sight; front 


length 22 


sure of his deer with it up to 200 or 250 
yards, but prefers his Savage .303 for “all 
round” work. 

This gun has been in this country for 
about 20 years and was before that in In- 
dia and New Zealand. 


British Columbia. J. G. WEBSTER. 
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Prefers It in .25 Stevens Rim Fire 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The reply to A. 
B. Nolan’s repetition of the oft-repeated 
wail for a .22 caliber revolver which is 
neither a fake nor a toy, reminds me that I 
have a few thoughts on this subject in my 
system myself. 

I take it that what a whole lot of us 
want is a practical revolver suitable for 
target work and casual small game shoot- 
ing, but using ammunition less powerful and 
less expensive than center fire ammunition. 
Very naturally this want has been expressed 
in terms of the .22 caliber, the most widely 
known rim-fire cartridge of accuracy. 


This is barking up the wrong tree. The 
23. caliber cartridge is too small to build a 
satisfactory revolver around. Moreover, 
when your .22 caliber revolver is built, it 
fails utterly in what I take is its prime pur- 
pose—affording cheap practice in revolver 
shooting—for the simple reason that if it is 
made heavy enough to fill the hand, work 
reliably and hold steady, its insignificant 
explosion is insufficlent to even suggest, 
much less simulate, the recoil which is the 
most striking characteristic of a man-size 
six-cun. In this combination’ you have all 
the artificiality of pistol shooting without its 
accuracy. 

What strikes me as a more practical 
cartridge for a rim-fire revolver is the .25 
Stevens R. F. This cartridge is distinctly 
up to date. Its load is well balanced and its 
lubrication is inside. In a rifle it will give 
excellent accuracy up to 200 yards and, un- 
der favorable conditions, I have seen it per- 
form creditably at 300 yards. As a hunt- 
ing cartridge it has the .22 caliber crowded 
off the map—and—what to my mind is the 
elinching argument—a .25 caliber barrel is 
easy to clean, which is more than its most 
infatuated adherent will claim fo. the .22. 

The load of this cartridge is 11 grains of 
black powder and 67 grains of lead. The 
market also affords a short cartridge loaded 
with 614 grains of powder and 65 grains of 
lead, which might be preferable for gallery 
practice. In view of the fact that the Win- 
chester people are turning out a smokeless 
load in the .82 Extra-short R. F. (normal 
load, 6 grains black powder and 55 grains 
of lead) there seems to be no reason why 


we should not have a smokeless load in the 
25 R. F. short at least. 

Cheap ammunition is of course the chief 
argument in favor of a rim-fire revolver. 
Here are the rates per hundred quoted on 
black powder cartridges in the .22 long rifle 
and .25 Stevens sizes by a leading local 
arms dealer: One hundred .22 long rifle, 
35 cents: 100 .25 Stevens, 80 cents. As | 
am paying $1.50 a hundred for black powder 
.32-20 cartridges for my Colt’s, the saving 
on the .25 Stevens looks big enough for me, 

My reason for believing that a demand 
for a .25 R. F. revolver might meet with 
more ready response from the arms makers 
is this: The .25 caliber cartridge is so little 
less in diameter than the .32-20 that it would 
be quite practical to bore any one of the 
models made to handle the last named cart- 
ridge to take the .25 without an increase 
in the number of chambers and a conse- 
quent alteration of the revolving mechan- 
ism. Aside from the change in caliber the 
only alteration necessary would be that of 
changing the firing pin from center to rim- 
fire. 

I take the .22-20 frame as an exainple 


’ because I know that its cylinder is long 


enough to take the long .25 Stevens cart- 
ridge. I believe that the cylinder of the 
Colts Police Positive, caliber .32, is also long 
enough. If it is, this revolver, which is 
made in a target model with six-inch barrel 
and movable sights, weight 19 ounces, would 
be nearest to being the ideal .25 caliber R. F. 
revolver. 

Of course my ideal gun does not have the 
useless, inconvenient and dangerous double 
action with which this last named arm is 
cursed, but is a slightly lighter edition of 
the Colt’s Single Action Army. But it is 
too much to hope that we can have a whole 
new gun built for our accommodation, so it 
strikes me that any suggestion ~hich can 
be carried out by simply boring an existing 
model in another caliber and giving it a 
different firing pin stands the best chance 
of realization. 

One powerful influence which might be 
arrayed behind the .25 caliber revolver 
which is not available in support of the .22 
was suggested to me recently by a remark 
of Fred B. Wood, adjutant general of the 





Minnesota National Guard, and originator 
of the idea of attaching a .22 caliber barrel 
to the service rifle for gallery practice. He 
sald that he had long been seeking for a re- 
volver or pistol which would give satisfac- 
tory indoor training. He objected to the .22 
on the ground that it gave no recoil and 
that the man trained in the gallery had to 
learn all over again when he got out doors 
with the service arm. He was considerably 
impressed by a description of the .25 Stev- 
ens cartridge and its possibilities I was able 
to give him. 

A hint of this sort ought to be enough. 
Given a cartridge which can be handled 
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without the expense of installing machinery 
for an entire new arm, the strong demand 
of a host of civilian sportsmen and the very 
possible support of the military officials, we 
should be able to get some action out of our 
arms makers. It strikes me that we can get 
a whole lot more action on the .25 R. F. 
than we have been able to get on the .22. 

I trust that 1 may be pardoned for writ- 
ing thus at length, but the experience of 
other men with something new to suggest 
in the way of arms and loads has im- 
pressed me deeply with the importance of 
making things as plain as possible at the 
start-off. Cc. L. GILMAN. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


More on the Same Subject 


To begin with, the writer wishes it dis- 
tinctly understood that he lays no claim to 
heading the long list of those who have 
been calling for a practical .22 caliber re- 
volver for the past twenty years or more. 
Just who should receive the credit for start- 
ing the howl, that has become all but uni- 
versal, I cannot say (the idea, however, 
without doubt, originated among practical 
men), but that there is, and long has been, 
a demand for such an arm no well-posted 
Fun man will deny. Wherever you go you 
- hear it spoken of and there is hardly a cor- 
respondent who is not “spreading ink” in 
an effort to bring about the manufacture of 
so desirable an arm. 

The few who may not have given the 
matter any thought, or who may, perhaps, 
not have heard of the scheme before may, 
and quite naturally will, ask: “If manufac- 
turers should produce such an arm what 
would it be used for?” And in reply the 
answer will come: “What will it be used 
for? Why, for a thousand purposes.” It 
would be quite safe to say that it would 
drive the single shot pistols from the mar- 
ket within a very short time, for while we 
all.admit that the single shot pistol is an 
excellent little arm, and unexcelled as a tar- 
get arm, yet it must be admitted that a re- 
volver to use the same cartridge would be 
far better for every purpose except where 
rapidity of fire was of no importance. For 
target purposes, where one of the .22 single 
shot pistols are now used we should expect to 
find ten of the .22 revolvers. For rapid fire 
practice work, as at the target where, in 


either case, one expects to use a great many 
cartridges, this little arm, shooting the in- 
expensive but eecurate and in every way 
by a party who was in the habit of changing 
satisfactory ammunition, would meet with 
instant favor. Where shooters heretofore 
have been reloading and using the squib 
loads in order to cut down on the ammuni- 
tion bill and at the same time get a cart- 
ridge of less power and lighter report than 
given by full charges, the .22 revolver, using 
the cheaper cartridge, which would forever 
do away with the (to many at least) dis- 
agreeable task of reloading, would find fa- 
vor. For those, and there are many in this 
class, who find the pistol an excellent arm 
for small game shooting the .22 revolver 
would be considered far better and not one 
big game hunter (skilled in the use of this 
style of arm) in a hundred would fail to 
carry one when in search of big game. The 
writer knows, and from plenty of experience 
to state positively, that for this one purpose 
one of these little arms would be considered 
worth its weight in gold by those so fortu- 
nate as to possess such a desirable little gun. 
Another thing not to be overlooked is the 
fact that a few hundred, or for that matter 
thousand, cartridges could be included in 
one’s pack without greatly increasing the 
weight. This cannot be said of any re- 
volver ammunition now made even in the 
squib loads, for even these are heavy and 
bulky while the .22s occupy but iittle space, 
weigh next to nothing and one is not eter- 
nally bothered with saving empty shells for 
reloading. 
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Another argument in favor of the prop- 
erly constructed .22 caliber revolver for 
small game shooting is the fact that it does 
not mutilate game as do the larger calibers, 
yet has sufficient range, penetration and 
killing power. Those who heretofore have 
been “worrying along” with the .22 single 
shot pistols for small game shooting know, 
and know well, that there ts no position in 
which a man can be placed that is more 
ageravating than to find himself among a 
bunch of grouse on a forty-below-zero day 
’ with his slow-loading sifgle-shot pistol. 
With the pistol he will secure some of them 
and while fumbling with frost-benumbed 
fingers for the elusive little .22s oft thought 
of, the longed-for, but never obtainable .22 
revolver, with which he could knock over a 
half-dozen of these birds in a few seconds, 
will come into mind and who need wonder 
should a few unprintable sentences go sail- 
ing around in the frozen atmosphere regard- 
ing the cold-blooded attitude of manufac- 
turers who have withheld such a desirable 
arm from the market when, so far as can be 
seen, there was no logical reason why it 
should not have been long ago produced, 
selling by the tens of thousands, proving 
more than remunerative to the makers and 
highly satisfactory to the users. 


Now for the objections made by Mr. Gil- 
man, in the preceding article, to the pro- 
posed .22 caliber revolver—a revolver, bear 
in mind, made to resemble neither a toy in 
appearance nor yet a cannon. We have the 
toy in the .22 S. & W. revolver and if we 
had the military revolvers bored to this 
size we would have the cannon so far as 
weight and appearance were concerned. In 
fact, it would be about as badly out of pro- 
portion and as little sought for as a we 
made on the .45 frame. At least this Is my 
opinion. 

Right here I want to state that Mr. Gil- 
man has the same right to his opinion as 
niyself, but in the stand he has taken in the 
matter I cannot but think he is wrong, in 
many respects at least, and it is only with 
the object of showing him where, that I 
write the following lines. 

We all know if the .22 caliber is built 
on as small a frame as is possible that the 
weight and size of the little gun would be 
too much like a toy to be of any practical 
use. We also know. those of us who have 
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had any experience with the .22 caliber 
either at target or on small game, that a 
revolver made on proper lines to handle 
these cartridges would be among the most 
zenerally sought for, and universally popu- 
lar fire arms that could be made. A .22 
caliber revolver with 314-inch barrel and 
weighing but 10 ounces, with a one-finger 
grip and one with a proper erip having a 
G-inch barrel and weighing about 24 ounces 
are entirely different. The first we already 
have within our reach and after having 
been given an impartial trial by many prac- 
tical shooters has been pronounced by all 
as a failure. But a gun made as all prac- 
tical shooters desire would, in my opinion, 
be a success from its first appearance. 
There igs every reason to believe that such 
an arm will be placed on the market soon 
by the Colt company, and while J would not 
want to be understood as discouraging the 
proposition of Mr. Gilman’s for the produc- 
tion of a revolver to handle the .25 Stevens 
rim-fire cartridges, I should, nevertheless, 
like to mention a few points that, to me, 
seem rather against its being as desirable a 
cartridge for our purpose as the .22 caliber. 


In the first place, if this cartridge was 
to be adapted to revolvers having the .32-20 
frame (the .32-20 Colt’s Police Positive Spe- 
cial excepted) we would have a revolver far 
too heavy for practical purposes. The .25 
Stevens rim-fire cartridge is too long to be 
used in the .22 Colt’s New Police cylinder, 
therefore could not be used in that model. 
The list price of the .25 Stevens rim-fire 
cartridges is $14.00 per 1,000. The list price 
of the .22 Colt New Police and .32 Smith & 
Wesson long is but $12.00. If a gun giving 
an appreciable amount of recoil is desira- 
ble the .22 will give it, has plenty of power 
and accuracy; lists $2.00 per 1,000 less than 
the .25, and has the further advantage of 
being reloaded should the shooter so desire. 
This gun we already have. The 25 caliber, 
with the one exception noted, would have 
to be made on anew frame and we all know 
from plenty of experience that it is not an 
easy matter to convince manufacturers. of 
the fact that, in most cases at least, a spe- 
celal frame for the carriage used in it is bet- 
ter than building so many different sizes on 
the same frame. 

Without expressing in this article any 
nreference as regards the style of action, | 





would prefer, as the general contour of the 
model we desire to handle the .22 caliber 
cartridges, would say that there are sev 
eral existing models that, with  slicht 
changes, could easily be made to handle the 
22 Cartridges. I understand that the Colt 
company have made up a few in these cali- 
ber on their new Police frames chambered 
for the .22 Winchester Special cartridges 
(list price $9.00 per 1,000) and should they 
be shown that this would meet with a 
proper reception they no doubt would place 
it on the market soon. This caliber, the .22 
Winchester Special, is a cheaper cartridge 
than the .25 and is more powerful than the 
other rim-fire .22s and is the caliber I be- 
lieve, that the majority would choose. | 
for one would, however, be nearly as well 
satisfied should the revolver be made to 
handle the .22 long rifle cartridge which is 
still cheaper (list price per 1,000, $6.00) and 
not excelled by any other as regards accu- 
racy. The gun, if made, would have the 
further advantage of using the .22 short 
smokeless cartridges which, as many know 
from experience with their single shot pis- 
tols when hunting big game, can be used 
so effectively, and with little noise, on 
small game. 

The objections made to a .22 caliber on 
the grounds that it gives no recci] and that 
the men when taking up the larger calibers 
have to learn all over again will hardly 
hold good, for we know that the military 
riflemen are constantly using very light 
charges, giving practically no recoil, in their 
rifles, which has been proven to be of 
greatest benefit and does not in any way in- 
terfere with their doing the best of work 
when using the full service loads. I have 
often argued that one load for one gun for 
most shooters was far better than so many 
loads of varying power in the same gun, but 
this is a case where I have to acknowledge, 
and cheerfully, that I was wrong. But com- 
ing back to the revolver, can say that some 
of the best shooting I have ever seen was 
from the .22 S. & W.'‘and Stevens pistols to 
the .44 or .45 calibers, using the full charges 
and then, perhaps, using the 38 Specials 
and winding up with the .38 '91 S. A., S. & 
W. as 22 H. E. 8S. & W. Certainly there 
was a great difference in the recoil] of the 
several arms, yet the shooting with all was 
usually good. 

As I have intimated before, I have no In- 
tention to express a preference for any cer- 
tain style of action for the proposed .22, for 
this is a matter that the makers will de- 
cide without any suggestion from the out- 
side. There is, however, one point, and an 
important one, I believe, that [ shal] men- 
tion, and believe that the makers would do 
well to carefully consider when designing 
the little arm—that is, provided they should 
decide to produce it. As has been men- 
tioned before, this is a case where the arm 
cannot be made as light as the tiny car- 
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tridges would permit and produce a really | 
practical arm. The lightest frame on 
which it could be made and be heavy 
enough to meet with the approval of the 
target shot and the small game shooter 
would be the Colts Police Positive. This 
arm with 6-inch barrel weighs about 19 
ounces. If made in .22 caliber it would 
probably weigh near 24 ounces. This in- 
crease in weight would be due to the out- 
sidé dimensions of the arm remaining the 
same as the .52 caliber and the fact that the 
cylinder and barrel would be bored smaller, 
leaving the parts heavier. 

In the .82 New Police we have a cylin- 
der chambered for six cartridges. This 
cylinder, if chambered for the ,22 cartridges, 
could be made (I think—am not absolutely 
sure—) to hold nine or ten shots, This 
would necessitate a few slight changes in 
a few parts of the mechanism, but certainly 
this would not be an expensive undertak- 
ing. The gun could, of course, be made 
six-shot without any changes whatever with 
the exception of the chambering of cylin- 
der, boring of barrel, a different ejector and 
a firing pin arranged to strike the rim of 
cartridge instead of center. The increase 
of three or four shots over six would be 
most important to those to whom rapid fire 
is so fascinating. For game shooting the 
six shots are enough but for rapid fire tar- 
get work the nine or ten shots would be 
far better. When it is considered that this 
increase in the chambers could be accom- 
plished without in any way changing the 
outside appearance of the arm and that this 
could be had without adding materially to 
the cost of manufacture it would seem that 
the arm should be made this way. One 
of the great advantages claimed for the 
automatic pistols over the revolver is the 
greater magazine capacity. In most of the 
revolvers the number of chambers in cyl- 
Inder cannot be increased without enlare- 
ing the frame in order to permit of a larger 
cylinder but in the case of the .22 we are 
considering the case is different: we can 
just as well have a nine or ten-shot cylin- 
der as six and a revolver that to all appear- 
ances is an exact counterpart of the .32. 
Right here I might add that it has always 
been a puzzle to me why some of the .32 
calibers that were made on the .44 and .45 
frames, were not made eight-shot, This 
would have been a most sensible way of 
building a small caliber on a large frame. 
By tapering the barrel an excellently-pro- 
portioned model would have been the re 
sult 

In closing it might be well to state that 
I am aware of the movement on foot to 
bring about, if possible, the manufacture of 
a .22 auto pistol. My choice would he the 
.22 revolver as described, but if either, or 
both, should be made, and they should bear 
a strong resemblance to a gun, I want one 
or both, ASHLEY A. HAINES. 
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Plain Facts Plainly Stated 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


From the frequency with which a few 
dissatisfied writers refer to the faulty con- 
struction of all things in the fire arms line 
of American make, and particularly lever 
action rifles, not to mention the poor mate- 
rial it is claimed is used in same, we often 
wonder at the nerve that has been, and is 
being exhibited by our big game hunters 
and hardy frontiersmen in selecting such 
untrustworthy arms (as has been claimed 
by the above mentioned few) as daily com- 
panions in their, oftentimes at least, haz- 
ardous calling. From many of the state- 
ments that have found their way into print, 
one not familiar with the true situation, 
would be led to belieye that it would be 
little short of suicidal to wander farther 
than the chicken house without a complete 
assortment of component parts for the 
faulty American rifle and an up-to-date ma- 
chine shop all ready to swing into action 
at a moment's notice, when said rifle laid 
down on him,—and nothing less than the 
things mentioned would answer,—in the 
opinion of said critics at Jeast, many of 
whom seem under the impression that a 
rifle in order to be reliable in action must 
have every screw, pin and spring removed 
dally, and thoroughly cleaned and _ oiled 
that the arm may respond promptly to the 
lever-swing and handle the cartridges with 
faultless precision. 

Now, in briefly considering this subject 
I desire to be fair to all and unjust to none 
and if all will remember that the remarks 
that follow are but the opinion of a very 
ordinary, and, therefore, fallible, man, there 
will be no occasion for any very serious dif- 
ficulty following this. 

To begin with, how many of the rifles in 
the hands of the ordinary hunter have the 


actions taken apart once in five years and 
given a thorough cleaning Probably one 
in one hundred. It will be claimed, I pre- 
sume, that if the arm was made to take 
apart without tools, as are most of the bolt- 
action rifles, that the arm would be much 
Gasier cleaned and therefore more frequent- 
ly attended to. ‘This is no doubt true, but 
it is just ag much a fact that such a riile 
in the hands of the average hunter (and 
please remember that the average hunter 
is the one I have in mind) would receive 
about the same treatment that has hereto- 
fore been given the average riile. Please 
note that I am not claiming that this should 
be the case, but the fact is that no matter 
how nearly perfect a fire arm may be, nor 
how easily it may be to take apart for 
cleaning, the average hunter will continue 
to neglect and abuse it—and I might add, 
often succeed in getting his full share of 
game In spite of al! this. “These things 
ought not so to be,” Ill admit, but still I 
believe I've stated fact. 

There are very few who are as “fussy” 
as myself when it comes to caring for a 
rifle, but I’m not altogether certain but 
what there are some who have made some 
rather extravagant statements as to the 
care a rifle should (perhaps I should say 
must) have if the hunter is to secure the 
coveted buck or clip the head neatly off 
the plump blue grouse that, when taken 
from the frying pan, “done to a turn,” Is 
so highly esteemed by all Nimrods. 

As to the actions of the rifies rusting to 
such an extent trom improper care as to 
render them useless, as one not familiar 
with the true situation might believe, I 
could mention many rifles of my acquaint- 
ance (and particularly those of Winchester 
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make), that have been used and abused 
shamefully for years and in sunshine and 
rain, through the warm chinook as well as 
on days when the thermometer dropped to 
40 degrees below zero, and In these rifles 
not a screw has been loosened nor a single 
part removed for cleaning from the day 
these rifles left the factory to the present 
moment. Right here let me say that I do 
not claim that this is the proper way to 
treat a fire arm, nor that the action of these 
rifles would not show rust, but what I wish 
to bring out clearly is the fact that many 
of the lever action rifles will stand a great 
amount of exceptionally hard usage, as the 
ones I refer to, and still work perfectly 
and capable of many years more of the 
same mistreatment, a few writers to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I could men- 
tion, if it were really necessary, the rifles 
that are owned by ranchers and backwoods- 
men who, during the summer months, use 
their rifles but seldom—often keeping them 
hung up on a convenient nail in the shed at 
the barn ready for instant use on a chicken 
stealing hawk or coyote, and during all 
this time the actions often receive no care 
whatever, seldom is the barrel even 
cleaned,—yet, when fall rolls ‘round, these 
rifles after a careless going over in the way 
of a cleaning, lead their owners into the 
hills after the elusive “mowitch” which 
(strange as it may seem in view of 
some statements we have read as to 
the care that should be bestowed on 
a rifle if it is to prove effective as 
a hunting arm) fall before its owner's ac- 
eurate alm, and often not only will a whole 
season pass without this much-abused lever- 
action rifle developing a jam of any kind 
but positively refuse to “hanker” for “jams” 
of any brand. 


Now right here I should like to state that 
I do not claim that these rifles would show 
the accuracy that the target shooter de- 
mands of his rifle, nor that the barrels of 
the majority of the rifles being considered 
would not be found to have suffered greatly 
from neglect: the fact that I should like to 
call the reader’s attention to is the dura- 
bility of the much-abused American lever- 
action rifle—abused by writers and owners 
alike—and to bring clearly to his notice 
the fact (that many of them would seem- 
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ingly have us ignore) that these arms ar 
es durable as any could desire. Times to 
numerous to mention have I, just to satisf 
my curiosity, taken some old Wincheste 


that had been laid aside for years to accu 
mulate rust and whose barrel, of course 


was utterly ruined, and after a brief over- 
hauling, test thoroughly for manipulation, 
and I found that, provided there were no 


parts missing, the action would handle the — 


cartridges as certainly as we should expect 
ofanew arm. Many such rifles, provided the 
cwner does not object to an action not 
wholly devoid of rust, can, with the addition 
cf a new barrel, be made as good as new, 
so far as a gun for all practical purposes 
is concerned, and by this I might say that 
this very action will be found serviceable 
enough to wear out a great many properly- 
eared-for barrels and—then some more. 
This may sound strange in view of some 
statements that have been made as to the 
ease with which the American rifle will per- 
elst In wearing out. Anyone, not prejudiced, 
must admit that some of these statements 
were hardly called for even by those put- 
ting up an argument for another type made 
on the other side of the water. Let it ap- 
pear if necessary, that this other style ac- 
tion is as good as its admirers would have 
us believe, but in order to have this im- 
pression prevail please do not let these 
various writers become so prejudiced as 
to overlook the fact that the best of the 
American-made rifles have many desirable 
features and when it comes to hard usage 
they can hold their own with any and that 
a speck of rust in the action, or a neglected 
barrel will not always cause a jam nor Iin- 
vite a barrel to burst. Jams are more often 
due to the rifle being in clumsy hands, and 
a burst barrel more frequently caused by 
some would-be experimenter who will per- 
sist, in the face of oft-repeated warnings, 
ta use in it loads far more powerful than it 
was ever calculated to handle. The fact 
that barrels do burst when the intelligent (7?) 
owner attempts to shoot the obstruction 
out is another argument, not only against 
the American rifle but all rifles. The per- 
fect rifle should never develop a jam nor 
be addicted to barrel swells, or similar 
ailments, no matter who manipulated the 
lever, cared for the rifle or pounded the 
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nitro-glycerine into the shell to be used té 
shoot the obstruction out of the barrel that 
the intelligent (7?) owner had hammered in 
with Herculean blows. A rifle that will not 
pass these tests (and all should receive 
tests no less severe if the public is to be 
safeguarded against accidents) should be 
promptly thrown into the scrap heap. It is 
perfectly plain, to most of us at least, that 
the man who uses these rifles daily should 
know as much as the makers and, perhaps, 
a little more, and any rifle (no matter how 
treated) that doesn’t function perfectly, 
shoot accurately or stand the strain of any 
load that its owner can hammer into it 
wasn't made properly and the manufactur- 
ers should be “put wise” to these facts so 
as to avoid any difficulty of a similar na- 
ture in the future output. Before the ever- 
ready critic jumps onto me “rough shod" 
he is asked to remember that I have made 
a few suggestions myself and some of this 
might apply to me as well as to any one. 
Now from what has been written it must 
not be supposed that all rifles are free 
from jams, for in some certain ones [I have 
in mind there are rifles which seem to 
have been born with a lusty appetite for 
“jams” of various sorts. Some of these 
rifles, even in expert hands, will refuse to 
perform properly. But these do not carry 
my favorite brand. The point I wish to 
bring out, however, is that some of our best 
actions do not require the delicate treat- 
Inent that some would have us believe nec- 
essary in order to function properly and 
prove durable. “But,” some one asks, “do 
you meéan to say that there are any rifles 
made that will not jam?” No, I don't mean 
to gay anything of the kind. There are 
plenty of men who will jam the most per- 
fect action made just as readily as the man 
who understands his gun will use the same 
arm a life time (and althougu he may often 
work it like lightning) with no jams of any 
kind, The fact is that no matter how sim- 
ple a gun is there are always a few who 
will get into trouble and usually it’s not 
long before it gets into the magazines and 
all the world knows that “Black,” of 
“Brown,” or “White” (or more properly 
speaking, “Green”) has been all but eaten 
alive by a voracious grizzly all because 
pome jam-loving, American-made, lever-ac- 
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tion rifle developed a case of that “tired 
feeling” and laid down on him when it 
should have been busy. Before condemning 
indiscriminately it would often be just as 
well to investigate a little. If the facts In 
the case were always known “the man be- 
hind the gun” would come in for his proper 
share of censure, but, as is too often the 
ease, the gun, the makers of same—every- 
thing and everyone but the real cause of all 
the trouble, comes in for the blessing. 


Some have claimed that the bolt actions 
are capable of standing more hard usage 
than the lever actions, forgetting that the 
bolt actions in the army are inspected daily, 
while the lever actions in the hands of the 
average user, as has been shown, often are 
not cleaned for months at a, time. From 
this I have often wondered if the belt ac- 
tions, receiving similar treatment, wouldn't 
occasionally develop a healthy jam? But 
even should such be the case there would 
be but slight prospects of same getting in 
the magazines, as is usually the case when 
anything goes wrong with the sporting rifle. 
I do not wish to be understood as being 
prejudiced, but I am not so certin but what 
some writers, in handing out their views, 
have failed to note these facts and as a 
consequence the lever actions have often 
been unjustly criticised. To be perfectly 
fair, | think that the best of either type in 
the hands of the intelligent user will stand 
a great deal of use, as well as abuse, and 
still function properly—provided the correct 
ammunition is used and the action given 
full swing. 


Another thing that might as well be dwelt 
upon here is this: Of the many who use 
the lever action rifles how many of them 
are really expert in handling them? How 
many, from daily handling and almost con- 
stant practice with same, are really as well 
qualified to give an opinion as to their 
merits as is the military shooter concerning 
the bolt action, which, from almost constant 
use, he knows thoroughly? Suppose a good 
lever action was in use in the army, wouldn't 
it be reasonable to suppose that the soldiers 
who would use this arm day after day, and 
year after year, would become so partial to 
it (after becoming so famillar with it as he 
naturally would) as to put up about the 
samme argument against the bolt action as 
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he now makes against the lever action? | 
think so. Given an equal amount of prac- 
tice with the two types and one would give 
about as satisfactory results, probably, as 
a military arm as the other, but for hunting 
purposes a properly designed lever gun 
would be the choice of the majority of hunt- 
ters—at least this is my opinion. 


One of the strong’ points in favor of the 
bolt arm is the ease with which it may be 
dismounted and cleaned: also the barrel can 
be cleaned from the breech—another de- 
cided advantage. While [ doubt as to 
whether many of the average hunters would 
appreciate these features as they should, 
there is nothing more sure than that those 
who care for their rifles, as a rifle should 
be cared for, would take advantage of these 
desirable features were they to be found in 
a lever-action gun, and [I believe that such 
an arm could be devised. If in addition the 
arm should be locked, as are the bolt ec- 
tions, with lugs at the front end of bolt, as 
has been mentioned before and which seems 
perfectly practicable, we would have the 
best of both types in the one arm. There 
are several ways in which the bolt could 
be rotated to unlock and lock again, but 
this would be difficult to explain without 
drawings, therefore I'll pass on. 


The movement now on foot to induce our 
American manufacturers to place a bolt-ac- 
tion rifle on the market naturally interests 
me and leads me to make a few remarks 
regarding same. As [ have often intimated, 
the lever action seems to me to have the 
most desirable features, but should a bolt 
action be placed before us and it shovld 
have the many desirable points that its 
advocates claim for it I would be tempted 
to get one of the first. As Mr, Newton has 
said, the Remington Company could prob- 
ably be induced to again take up the mann- 
facture of their Remington-Lee should it he 
shown that there was a demand sufficient 
to justify them in so doing. Should they 
decide to do so I think they would do well 
to make some slight changes in the shape 
of butt stock, giving us one closely modeled 
after the Winchester rifle stocks and having 
a butt plate similar to their ‘76 Model, with 
trap in butt for jointed or string cleaner. 
Also a pistol grip placed nearer the trigger 
guard and with a little more drop to the 


stock than in those formerly made. Made | 
in this way I fancy the shooters would be 
able to purchase a bolt-action rifle of Ameri- 
can make at least the equal of any of foreign 
make. 


In defending the lever type I would not 
want to create the impression that all are 
perfect, nor yet that [I have been so for- 
tunate as not to have found a few that were 
not entirely satisfactory, for but recently 
I received direct from the factory an arm 
that I had hoped to find perfect in every 
way, but I was doomed to disappointment. 
Before twenty shots had been fired, and 
while working the gun rapidly, a most re- 
markable thing happened; the locking block 
fell out of the gun and onto the ground! 
Imagine such a thing happening to @ man 
a thousand miles from nowhere and big 
bunches of trouble looming up dead ahead! 
What did I do? Write the makers of that 
particular rifle, roasting them in all Kinds 
of ways for sending me such an arm? No; 
I merely set to work and remedied the de- 
fect and promptly disposed of the rifle to a 
party who was not quite as particular as 
myself (who was made acquainted with tne 
facts in the case, however), and took an 
oath forthwith never to be found with an- 
other similar arm in my possession again’ 
(I do not deem it necessary to mention that 
a few days later I purchased a similar arm 
but in another calibre, with which [ have 
killed two nice bucks—all I have shot at— 
and also found quite satisfactory as a grouse 
beheader.) But why not roast the makers? 
Simply for the reason that of the many 
arms of their make I have owned and used 
this Is the first that has come to my notice 
with a really defective action, and this was 
put in perfect shape with very little effort. 


But in speaking of defects in rifle actions, 
l am reminded of some experiences I have 
had with a certain well known and very 
popular single-shot rifle. 1 have owned 
seven of them and found them all to be 
possessed of the same fault—the reason due 
to their all being made alike. The trouble 
was with the trigger arrangement. Had the 
trigger engaged directly with the hammer 
notch, as I believe the proper way, there 
would have been no difficulty to record, but 
it was not so constructed. The trigger 
mechanism was quite a complicated affair 
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and consisted of a great many more parts 
than at least some inventors would have 
deemed necessary. As a consequence if 
there was the slightest oil on any of these 
numerous parts the hammer would not 
stand at full cock when the thermometer 
dropped very far below the zero mark. One 
might be very particular and wipe off all 
oil and so dodge any difficulty of this na- 
ture, but a drop of water at this point, with 
a change in the temperature to a few de- 
grees below the freezing point, and the same 
trouble was certain to be experienced again. 
In rifles having a one-piece trigger one could 
have pushed the trigger forward so that 
point of trigger would have snapped into 
the hammer notch and thus made it possible 
to have fired the gun, but in this particular 
model this would not work satisfactorily, 
due to way it was made. The one-piece trig- 
ger is the trigger that appeals to me, as in 
case of a “freeze-up,” or a broken trigger 
spring (a very uncommon thing, by the 
way), one can push the trigger forward and 
still have a gun that can be shot, but in 
ease this can’t be done, one might find him- 
self sometime a long ways from headquar- 
ters with a rifle no better than a club and 
practically defenseless. The first time that 
1 made the discovery that these rifles would 
freeze, as mentioned, was when trailing a 
band of eleven gray wolves back into the 
mountains some eight or ten miles. After 
thawing out the frozen trigger and getting 
the arm to working properly I was lucky 
enough to getashot at one of the gray fel- 
lows, getting home with the beautiful pelt 
at eleven that night, but if ] hadn’t got that 
trigger to working, imagine the aggravating 
position to be found in—game in shooting 
range and a club in your hands! 

Before closing I am tempted to make a 
few remarks regarding the statement that 
has been made concerning the injury sus- 
tained by a shooter, caused, if I remember 
eorrectly, by the breech mechanism of a 
well known rifle proving too weak. If the 
gun was the make and model as stated, it 


would be more than interesting to know the 


particular brand of dynamite and the weight 
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of charge used, for the arm mentioned has 
one of the strongest breech-locking devices 
made, and no common load could have 
wrecked it as stated. It’s possible, of course, 
that there was some mistake in the printing, 
and the arm was not the model mentioned. 
In that case the author should see to it that 
a correction is made and at once—in fact, 
if there has been a mistake made it shouid 
have been rectified long ago. If it was the 
model mentioned there was but one way 
that the shooter could have come to grief 
using anywhere near the regular charge, 
and that would have been to have shot the 
gun with the locking bolts left out. This 
may sound like a strange statement to make, 
but | know of a shooter (it’s umnecessary 
to state that he knew very little about 
shooting irons, as they were not in his line, 
though he was intelligent enough in other 
respects) who fired a .45 calibre rifle (just 
once) with the links left out. There was 
a hole blown in the cabin roof just over the 
shooter's head about a foot in diameter; the 
hammer, trigger and lever, as well as a few 
other parts, were broken, but, strange lo 
relate, the shooter was not seriously in- 
jured. Duplicate parts were procured later 
and the rifle put in working order, but I 
never heard of the owner shooting it again 
with the links left out. 

But to the subject of new arms that some 
are clamoring for. Let us have rifles just 
as accurate as it is possible to make them, 
and as well made in every respect as skilled 
workmen can produce, and when we get 
them let us bestow all necessary care on 
them for their preservation. But while we 
are asking manufacturers to turn out new 
and improved types let us not fail to credit 
them with having placed at our disposal 
many most excellent arms which have 80 
often in the past in the hands of competent 
men proven so satisfactory. It’s true that 
all are not as perfect as some of us would 
have them, and the writer could mention 
some that do not come up to the standard 
he would set, but all are not at fault, as 
some, apparently, would have us belleve. 


Differs from Lieutenant Whelen Regarding Shooting up and Down Hil 


By Lieut. Seeley A. Wallen, U. S. Army. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was greatly sur- 
prised when I read the statement, on pages 


E21 and 522 of your November issue, ac- 
credited to Lieutenant Whelen; at least, if 
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this writer is, as I infer, the noted author- 
ity on rifle shooting so well known to the 
United States Army and to riflemen in gen- 
eral. I have read quite a little of this offt- 
cer’s work and have also had the pleasure 
of discussing certain points of mutual inter- 
est with him. I believe him to be a careful 
and scientific observer of matters connected 
with rifle shooting. 

Nevertheless, in the statements above re- 
ferred to, he is entirely in error—or, as 
nearly so as can be imagined. 

I am not in this officer’s class either as 
4 rifle shot or as a general scientist on the 
subject. If any brother rifleman is in doubt 
as to my conclusions after reading my re- 
marks, let him take his trusty weapon and 
go forth and experiment as I have, until he 
knows the facts. This is the proper way 
to learn anything in rifle shooting, anyway. 
But, not to digress, I maintain that. in shoot- 
ing uphill, as from B to A, a different ele- 
vation of the rear sight would be necessary 
in order to cause the polnt sighted on to 
be struck than the one that would produce 
the same result in shooting downhill under 
precisely the same conditions and over the 
same distance as from A to B: provided 
only that the distance A-B equals 100 yards 
or more, so as to give the bullet used a 
chance (i.e., time) to be perceptibly acted 
on by gravity. This in contravention to the 
deduction that, “in shooting up or down 
hill the only distance to allow for is the 
horizontal distance B—C,” which is notoriows- 
ly the same in both cases. 
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Second, I hold that the question, “Take 
« gun which, shooting at 200 yards, has a 
rise of, say 1 inch at 100 yards, how much 
would the gun vary from the mark of shoot- 
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ing at a target 200 yards away, directly 
overhead?” cannot be answered with even 
approximate accuracy without the answer- 
er having much more information regarding 
the gun in his possession than that given 
above; but that the answer given by Lieu- 
tenant Whelen is undoubtedly erroneous 
and far too small in the amount given, i. e., 
2 inches, 

1 will first take up the difference be- 
tween shooting up and down hill. My ab- 
solute confidence that there is a marked 
difference is based on a long series of care- 
ful experiments; but I will proceed to re- 
fute the deductions of Lieutenant Whelen 
from a consideration of the results of his 
own experiment as set forth by himself. 
This was, in brief, that he found, in shoot- 
ing from A to B as per above diagram, that 
the rifle he was using required the same 
elevation of the rear sight as in shooting 
over the distance B-C on the level. My 
own experiments in firing down slopes (ap- 
proximating forty-five degrees, leads me 
to the conclusion that when firing down 
at this angle the horizontal distance B-C 
is about the correct one for which to set the 
rear sight; but the general application of 
this principle to all firing at any angle from 
the level is entirely incorrect. A glance at 
the diagram shows the distance A-B to be 
much greater than the distance B-C, and. 
all riflemen know that the force which 
causes a bullet to curve, or fall, towards 
the earth, after it leaves the barrel, is that 
known as gravity, which causes the bullet 
te drop a given but varying amount during 
each second of its flight. The action of the 
resistance of the air in slowing up the bul- 
let’s forward progress being manifestly ap- 
proximately the same whether the firing is 
from B to A or from A to B, we may 
disregard it except to invite attention to the 
quite obvious fact that the bullet experi- 
ences about one-half more of this retarding 
influence in going from A to B than it 
would in traversing the distance B-C. 


Now, unless the bullet’s progress is ac- 
celerated by some force other than the pow- 
der charge in its flight from A to B, or un- 
léss the action of gravity in pulling it down 
to the ground is in some way weakened, or 
unless both of these things take place, it is 
manifestly wrong to consider that the bul- 
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the .32 and because two shots are plenty 
under the limitations set by circumstances. 
If one needs more shots, then take the 
larger guns. 

A gun in the hand needs no safety at- 
tachments, and one can easily arrange the 
leather covering to make the gun perfectiy 
safe In the pocket. The way I have my .41 
Colts arranged in its leather hali-bolster one 
can safely play ball with it, even with its 
biz hammer. In fact, if one wishes one can 
easily cut the prong off the hammer and 
the gun for all practical purposes, with one 
chamber empty, is as safe as the hammer- 
less of any make, 

The new Colts side swing .38 8S. & W. is 
a fine arm, and if I could have but one gun 
I would take that. But when I can have 
three, each more fitted to its own particu- 
lar use, I do not need the .38 Colts, Quick 
reloading is not a feature needed in a 
packet gun. In fact, I doubt if one person 
out of a hundred in everyday life carries 
extra cartridges for any pocket gun. It is 
the first shot, or two at most, that counts. 
If one is goine into real and expected trou- 
ble, then the .43 Colts is needed and no 
lighter or more convenient arm to carry is 
to be considered. In other words, the .45 
is for expected trouble and the .41 Colts 
and the .41 derrinzger for possible not prob- 
able trouble. 

I tried out the .45 double action Colts 
and the .45 single action Colts with barrels 
of all lengths [rom 1 inch up to 7%, but 
had to discard them for pocket use because 
of their bulk and weight. In the .41 double 
action short Colts I found a gun more pow- 
erful and more convenient than the .38 new 
sile swing Colts or the Smith & Wesson in 
any style. 

The 32s in all makes are too light and 


have not the stopping power. They seem 
to have only one mission, for women. And 
even for women any of the 32s are far 
from desirable. The only woman's weapon 
I know of that is at all practical is the .32 
hammerless, 2-inch, blued Smith & Wesson 
hammerless, and this has three serious ob- 
jections: 

It is too hard on the trigger for the aver- 
age woman to pull; it is too heavy and too 
bulky, and the five shots are unnecessary. 
One shot, two at the most,are enough; as 
noise rather than lead, is the chief require- 
ment with the average feminine weapon; 
that is, for city use. 


If some one will invent a single or double 


shot weapon of at least .38 caliber, small 
and compact with no projecting points like 
hammers or trigger guards weighing about 
10 ounces at the most, double action with a 


trigger pull about half that of the .32 Smith 
& Wesson, with the hammerless safety feat- 


ures, something flat and light yet quick, safe 


and effective that can be carried in a muff 


or a summer shirt waist, he will make a for- 
tune. Today there is not a weapon on the 
market suitable for a woman, not one de- 
signed for her exclusive use, 
thing that money cannot buy. 


If the 41 Remington derringer could be 


made double action, with a light trigger pull, 
and with automatic safety arrangement, like 
the hammerless Smith & Wesson it would 
make a suitable weapon for a woman who 
has to be on the streets alone at night. In 
the house give her a sawed-off automatic 
shotgun and God help the other fellow. But 
for the hundreds of thousands of business 
women, and for a few million women in the 
South, such a weapon as I have just sug- 
gested would at the most unexpected times 
be a Godsend. Why is it not on the mar- 
ket? 


Automatic Pistols Again Discussed 
By Pascal De Angelis 


I have read the articles on the automatic 
pistol by Messrs. H. B. Johnson and V. 8. 
Thayer in Outdoor Life for December with 
a great deal of interest and pleasure. I 
agree with them in nearly everything they 
say, but it seems to me that a little addi- 
tional comment may do no harm, 


My study of the automatic pistol] has 
been almost entirely directed toward a com- 
parison of that arm with the revolver as @ 
defensive weapon. It is as a defensive 
weapon that the advertisements of manu- 
facturers and agents claim for it such over- 
whelming superiority over the revolver, and 


It is one 
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the great majority of these pistols are sold 
on the strength of representations made by 
salesmen to this effect. It strikes one that 
& Man ought to use far greater care in 
selecting a pistol intended for defensive 
purposes than in choosing any other fire- 
arm, or any other article that one could 
think of. An unreliable pistol is as bad as 
a rotten fire-escape or a life preserver that 
won't float. 

[ am not trying to inflict advice upon 
men like Messrs. Johnson and Thayer, who 
are experienced rifle men and pistol shots, 
fully competent, as their writings show, to 
interpret their experiences properly and 
araw correct conclusions from them. The 
people whom I am attempting to caution 
are those who have little practical knowl- 
edge of or experience with pistols, and 
who, in their ignorance, put their faith in 
unscrupulous advertisers and the advice of 
the man behind the counter. This is much 
the largest class of pistol buyers, as is 
proved by the tremendous sales of three 
inexpensive makes of revolver and of .32 
calibre pocket model automatic pistols. 

The only pistol perfectly adapted to the 
needs of such men, it seems to me, is the 
38 Smith & Wesson hammerless. A man 
who has neither the time nor the inclination 
te practice with the pistol would, if he 
were attacked, do far more harm to his ad- 
versary, and far less to himself, with this 
weapon than with any other make or model 
on the market. The mechanism is some- 
what complicated, but it may be relied on, 
and the operation is absolutely simple. 

Messrs. Johnson and Thayer contine their 
remarks chiefly to the 7.65 mm. Luger. I 
have never owned one of the later model 
Lugers, though I have shot them in both 
ealibres a little on different occasions, and 
seen something of them in use. My experi- 
ence with this arm is practically confined 
to the earlier model, about eight years ago. 
There is no question that the Luger is a 
most interesting and, in many cases, thor- 
oughly satisfactory target and hunting pis- 
tol. The only drawback for these purposes 
is the price of the ammunition, which 
seems to me too high. It is, however, not 
well adapted to use as a defensive weapon, 
for the following reasons: 

1. It has practically no stopping power. 
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This is true not only of ‘the 7.66 mm. but 
also of the 9 mm., which is less effective 
than the .38 Colt Automatic. 


2. It is Hable to misfire, and, as it is 
semi-hammerless, a misfire requires more 
time to correct than in a hammer arm. 

3. It is not well adapted to use in the 
left hand. 

4, The shell is not put into the chamber 
by positive spring action. This accounts 
for Mr. Johnson's saying that a jam is not 
necessarily serious. When the bolt of a 
Luger fails to close properly, a slap on the 
link will drive it home and straighten things 
out. This sort of jam is more common with 
the Luger than with other makes, though 
it occurs occasionally in all that I know of. 
The Luger !s, however, from the evidence 
on the subject that I have been able to col- 
lect, decidedly more liable to the serious 
forms of jam between barrel and bolt than 
the Colt models, and a jam of this sort is 
harder to correct in the Luger because it is 
s0 much more difficult to draw back its 
breech mechanism. 

The various pocket model automatic pis- 
tols using the .32 Colt automatic cartridges 
are comparatively worthless. Indeed there 
is no practical use to which they can be 
put with any degzree of satisfaction. They 
are very much inferior to the 7.65 mm. 
Luger for hunting and target, having ne- 
where nearly the accuracy, range or grip 
of that arm. Considered as defensive weap- 
ons, they are much worse. 

1. They have no stopping power what- 
ever. 

2. Because these arms are hammerless 
or semi-hammerless, they must be carried 
cocked with the safety on when ready for 
use, The springs of self-loading arms 
which are cocked by the recoil are neces- 
sarily subjected to much greater strains 
than those of hand functioned arms, Con- 
sequently the tendency to misfire is greatly 
increased. 

3. A misfire is not only much more 
likely to occur than with a pistol with out- 
side hammer, but when it does occur it is 
far more serious, necessitating the opera- 
tion of the mechanism by the shooters’ oth- 
er hand, as in the case of a jam, 

4. They cannot be drawn and fired with 
the left hand. 
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As to the accuracy of the automatic, I 
should expect the 7.65 mm. Luger to show 
somewhat better results than any other 
model that I know of. Mr. Thayer’s 95 at 50 
yards is a much better piece of work than 
I have ever seen accomplished with an au- 
tomatic. My reason for challenging the 
statement that the accuracy of the auto- 
matic was equal to that of the revolver was 
that so many people who were not well in- 
formed had claimed and believed that the 
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automatic had never even approached the re- 
volver, and in fairness to the six-shooter I 
wanted to show that, on the evidence, the 
automatic had never approached the re- 
volver’s “best on record.” By the way, in 
my communication in the September num- 
Ler, I accidentally misquoted that “best on 
record.” It should have been sixteen con- 
secutive tens at fifty yards, instead of sev- 
enteen, as I said. 


Experience with Lubricated .22 Bullets Loaded with Smokeless Powder 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In Outdoor Life for 
August, page 193, I notice an article from 
Mr. J. 8. McGehee with reference to the re- 
loading of .838 W. C. F. which gave a very 





Five shots at 60 ft., by the author. Target re- 
duced one-half. 
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unsatisfactory result when tested at target 

at 50 yards. 

Now I have never done any reloading, but 
am almost a crank when target shooting is 
the subject, and have learned by actual ex- 
perience that cartridges when loaded with 
smokeless powder and a lubricated bullet 
will never give a satisfactory result on ac- 
count of the lubricant deteriorating the pow- 


der, and will reduce its force at least one- 
third. In fact, in case of the .22 calibre, if 
the cartridges have been loaded for any 
length of time there will be quite a number 
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duced one-half. 

which will refuse to discharge at all,—at 

least I have found this to be the case with 

at least two well-Enown makes of smoke- 

less .228 when a lubricated bullet is used. 

I would suggest that Mr. McGehee try 
some re-loads without the lubricated bullet. 
Now this is merely a suggestion, as I do not 
under any circumstances pose as an 4ll- 
thority. 
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Enclosed find some of my targets shot 


with a .22 Winchester repeating rifle at 50 
feet distance, off-hand, using the Peters 
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smokeless, greaseless cartridges—5 shots in 
eacno target. DR. M. ROB. STAPP. 
Washington, 


The Colorado Springs Shoot 


A large number of shooters, including 
those of national as well as local fame, 
gathered together at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., on New Year’s day to contest for the 
Denver Post trophy and the Spaulding 
medal. John W. Garrett, shooting from 
20 yards, equalled the world’s record by a 
acore of 98-100, winning the Post trophy: 


while A. J. Lawton and E. L. Browner were 
each tied for the Spalding medal, so each 
inscribed their names thereon. Many nota- 
bles were in attendance, including A. E. 
McKenzie, Max Hensler, Colonel] Hobbs, 
Joe Rohrer, 0. E. Searles, Charlie Plank, 
W. M. Bowman, Charlie Younkman, and 
others. 


The Autc-Loading Remington in Cold Weather 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Relative to the let- 
ter of L. E. Smith in the January number 
of Outdoor Life, would say that I have not 
used the Auto-loading rifle in cold climates, 
but was with a friend in Minnesota who used 
one under trying circumstances: Do you 
want the story? Here it is: 

Deacon and I were hunting in northern 
Minnesota along one of the many lakes. The 
thermometer was 30 degres below zero, and 
a8 we were going along we saw two wolves 
‘acros a narrow arm of water that extended 
some distance from the lake into the tam- 
arac, Deacon struck out on a rum across 
the ice and when near the shore on the 
other side broke through over a_ spring 
which kept the ice thin all winter. He fell 
down in water over waist deep and o 
course the rifle went under with him, When 
he came out he was soon coated with ice 
but did not stop, Gaining the top of the 
point, he threw up the auto. and cut loose, 
sending those five shots after the wolves 
in record time. There was no hitch or stop 
at all and he got one of those wolves. 
There was ice all over the stock and jacket 
of the rifle and I sometimes wonder how it 


came that the barrel did not burst from the 
water inside of it. I have also seen that 
rifle in snowstorms and cold rains and did 
not know of its refusing to function at any 
time when it was wanted. That fllustration 
of the ability of the Remington Auto-loading 
to stand cold water, snow and rain, decided 
me that it was the best rifle of the kind 
made and I am ordering one this month. 
You need not be afraid of the Remington 


_Auto-loading op calibre, 


For three years I have used the Auto- 
loading shotgun (Remington) in heat and 
cold from 100 degrees above to 40 degrees 
below, from Colorado and New Mexico, to 
West Virginia, and from Minesota to Louis- 
lana and have never had it refuse to go off 
nor have I had to spend one cent for re- 
pairs. I have shot 42 grains Dupont with 
1% ozs. No. 7144, chilled, also 28 grains 
Ballistite with 11%4 ozs. No. 7%, chilled, 
which loads will try any gun. 

It makes as fine a pattern as any man 
could ask for and while there are misses, 
still it has counted for a lot of dead birds 
both at trap and in the field or over the 
water. CHARLES G. WILLIAMS. 

New Mexico. 


Prefers the .32.40 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Now that evidently 
the lid has been put on the Crossman- 
Newton controversy, it is again possible for 
the modest rifleman to look at his good 
American lever-action pet rifle without feel- 
ing utterly ashamed of his ignorance and 


without arguing with himself the important 
question whether that big buck he shot last 
fall would have been a deader buck had he 
been dispatched by a bullet from a German 
bolt-action rifle Instead of by a missile from 
an American lever-action. 
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So let's take new hope and discuss the 
things we have, and their good and bad 
points. I have a Krag, a Winchester .30-.30, 
a Winchester .32-.40 with soft steel barrel, 
& Stevens .32-.40, and a Marlin .22-.40 high 
pewer, with short magazine, pistol-erip stock 
and Lyman combination sights, the front 
sight being rather coarse, to accommodate 
the sight of a man whose vision has guf- 
fered somewhat from close confinement to 
desk work. 

The preponderance of the .32-.40 in my 
armament shows my preference for that 
most excellent cartridge, and the .39-.40 
high-power 1 consider the most desirable 
all-around cartridge that it is possible to ob- 
tain. While it may make little or no dit- 
ference through what make of barrel the 
2-40 high-power bullet is shot, I prefer 
the Marlin. In strength and safety it equals 
any other; careful measurements show 
the barrel to be more accurately bored than 
any barrel that has come under my notice 
of late. Much has been written by recent 
correspondents in Outdoor Life about the 
ease with which a bolt-action may be 
cleaned from the breech, but neither does 
the Marlin require any tools to make the 
breech end of the barrel accessible to in- 


spection and cleaning from the rear. With 
a dime or a penny you can unscrew the 
finger lever screw, then take out the lever 
and withdraw the treech block. I think so 
much of this feature that I sball have an- 
other screw made, with a knurled head, so 
that it is possible to remove the finger lever 
screw without the use of anv tool what- 
ever, 

The variety of loads that can be used in 
the .32-.40 is almost unlimited. Take the 
98-grain Ideal bullet and 2 grains of Bulls- 
eye and you have an accurate short-range 
gallery load. The same bullet and 5 grains 
of Marksman will serve you for shooting at 
fifty yards; or you may take 8 grains of 
Marksman and the regular 165 grain ‘bullet 
and do well at the same distance. For 
hunting purposes you have the choice be- 
tween the 40 grains of black powder, 33 
erains of King’s Semi-Smokelegs, or, when 
your rifle is called upon to do some hard 
hitting of the highest order there is the 
high-power load and the mantled bullet, 
with a velocity of over 2,000 feet and an 
energy of more than 1,500 foot pounds. 
Therefore, shake, ye lovers of the .32-.40, 
we have the finest all-around rifle ever 
made. ERNEST COLER. 

New York, 


One Satisfied Rifleman 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the October 
Outdoor Life I saw an inquiry by “E. W. V.” 
from New York as to the comparative ac- 
curacy of the .25-20 and .32-20, in answer to 
which I wish to say that even though I have 
had no experience with the .25-20 that I 
tried out the .32-20 in all manner of ways 
and distances. 

The 32-20 is capable of making five-inch 
groups at 200 yards rest (not machine rest) 
and perhaps better, but I repeatedly made 
five-inch groups with mine at that distance 
using factory as well as good hand-loaded 
cartridges. This looks pretty good to me, 
and I doubt very much that the .25-20 can 
beat that. 

Some nine years ago, when I bought my 
rifle I was undecided whether to get a .26- 
£0 or .32-20, so I wrote the Winchester com- 
pany, asking their advice, stating that I 
wanted to use the rifle for small game and 
target shooting up to 200 yards with prob- 


ably an occasional shot at a deer or wolf. 
They answered as follows: 

“We believe you will find the 
more satisfactory than the .25-20." 

I followed their advice, got a .32-20, 
Model ‘92, and believe it is as near an all- 
around rifle as one ean get, especially if 
you want to reload, or don't want to use 
any reduced charges in the gun. 

The full load of either black or du Pont 
Smokeless rifle powder No. 1 are excellent 
for target work, or shooting woodchucks 
and similar game, while the high velocity 
is plenty strong for all game up to and in- 
cluding deer. 

Last fall I took a hunting trip to the 
north woods in quest of deer, but before go- 
ing I wrote the Winchester company ask- 
ing them whether they thought my .32-20 
would be strong enough for deer if used 
with the high velocity cartridge, or if they 
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thought a 12-gauge shotgun loaded with 
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round ball would be better, and they an- 
swered as follows: 

“We consider the .32-20 high-velocity 
cartridge sufficiently powerful for deer, and 
we do not think you will be disappointed if 
you decide to use your .22-20 rifle with the 
hizh-velocity cartridge. At short range your 
Winchester shotgun used with our factory- 
loaded single ball cartridge, would give good 
results. It is fairly accurate at 50 yards. 
We do not think you would find this of any 
ereat advantage over the .32-20 high-velocity 
eartridge.” 

For squirrels, rabbits and other small 
fame I use a reduced load—% grains bulk 
measure of du Pont Smokeless rifle powder 
No, 1, and the regular bullet. This is an 
excellent load and very accurate up to 50 
yards and a little over, and a sure killer; 
at the same time, it won't mutilate small 
fame, owing to the low velocity. 

Right here I wish to state that in order 
to get the best results with du Pont Smoke- 
less rifle powder No. 1, I had to ream out 
my bullet mould (the last groove only) 
so that it cast a ticht-fitting bullet; before 
I did this the results were not very satis- 
factory. 

I have experimented some with Bullseye 
Smokeless in my rifle, and found just what 
the manufacturers claim, that this powder 
is entirely unsuited for use in rifles, even 
in small loads. I worked up some small 
loads which gave good results up to 450 
yards for target shooting when the rifle 


Noise Made by Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to Mr. 
Maxim's statement in the August number 
concerning the Maxim Silencer lessening the 
report of the rifle but not the report of the 
bullet shot from a high-power rifle, I can 
say that I can verify his statement. I was 
at Camp Lincoln, at Springfield, four years 
ago, and the men from the company, who 
were in the rifle-pit by the score-board, 
claimed they could hear the report of the 
rifle while shooting at 1,600 yards. I doubt- 
ed this a little, and went to the rifle pit in 
the afternoon, and stood at the end of pit 
by No. 1 target, where I could watch the 
men firing at same. They were shooting 
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was cleaned after every ten or twelve shots, 
but later, when using this same load for 
hunting, firing perhaps twenty to twenty- 
five shots in a day's shoot, without clean- 
ing until evening, I found it almost impos- 
sible to clean the rifle. There was a coat 
of residue of powder, dirt, graphite and lead, 
which required hours of hard work to re- 
move, even though I had my bullets. tem- 
pered 1 to 10, which ought to be hard 
enough. The same powder used in loads 
of from 314 to 4 grains by weight would ei- 
ther split the shell or blow off the head en- 
tirely, even though the primers did not show 
any more pressure than the .32-20 High- 
Velocity. After that I stopped using Bulls- 
eve Smokeless and used du Pont Smokeless 
rifle No, 1 only. 

My rifle has a 24-inch octagon barrel, full 
magazine, mounted with Lymon No. 1 rear 
sight and hunting front sight. I have used 
all the different front sights and like the 
hunting front, or the medium bead, best of 
all. The jack sight is a little too large 
and the small ivory bead is too small for 
quick work, while the hunting front is as 
accurate as any of them. 

I have been shooting rifles for the past 
twenty-five years and my little .32-20 is the 
boss of them all for all-around work for 
target up to 200 yards, and game shooting 
up to and ineluding deer. Of course, if 
erizzly bear, elk, moose and the like is the 
same looked for, it would be advisable to 
eet a more powerful arm. 

Wisconsin. GEO. J. CERLETTE. 


from High-Power Rifles 


north against a breeze. I could see No, 1 
when he would shoot, by the little cloud of 
dust, or smoke, that would rise from the 
gun, but it was impossible for me to hear 
the report of the gun; but as the bullet 
passed by it would make a loud report, 
about like that of a .32 caliber rifle, and I 
knew then that it was not the report of the 
gun that I heard. 

I am a great admirer of the old Krag, 
as I find they are very powerful and ac- 
curate; I also admire the New Springfield, 
though I have never shot the latter as yet. 
But with a Krag at 300 yards I was fortu- 
nate enough to make a perfect score at 
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rapid-fire shooting, ten shots, and made an 
average of 285 out of a possible 200 at from 
200 to 1,600 yards. 

I see the Standard Arms Company are 
putting out a rifle that is going to be (in 
my opinion, at least) the coming hunting 
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rifle. This has the trompone action and 

has long been wanted by many of us and 

now that it is within our reach let us help 

“boost” it along. Would like to hear from 

users of this arm tnrough the columns of 

Outdoor Life. Cc. 5. STEMEN. 
Illinois. 


Information Wanted Regarding the Remington Pump Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
ask the users of the Remington pump gun 
if they ever have any trouble from this 
fun jamming with them. I purchased one 
this fall, and, while it is a good shooter, 
both as regards pattern and penetration, it 
sometimes fails to put a shell into the barrel 
from the magazine properly. After throw- 
ing the empty one out it seems that the 
spring stop in the magazine holds the shell 
in the magazine till too late to let it out 
to be pushed into the barrel, which the 
shooter cannot notice till he pulls the trig- 
fer and as a consequence often loses a good 
shot. In a case of this kind it requires an 
extra motion to reload and gives one a feel- 
ing of uncertainty that should not exist 
while using the arm. Now it may be my 
fault that it doés not function properly, as 
I had the drop of stock changed to fit me 
properly. As the works move back in the 
grip of stock when loading we enlarged the 
space there to overcome any difficulty 
there. So far as we can see there is plenty 
of room for the works to move in. As I 
cid not test the gun before changing the 
stock I cannot say whether it worked prop- 
erly before or not. The stock, in my opin- 
icon, is too straight, and I had mine changed 
to about 316", which fits me much better. 

Before I purchased this gun I had a 16- 
fauge of another make. I had the drop of 
this stock also changed but it was too light 


for long-range work on ducks. The Rem- 
ington had a heavy recoil, which I overcame 
by moulding a piece of lead large enough to 
fill the hole in butt stock made for stock 
bolt. It has no more recoll now than a 16- 
gauge, and when it comes to knocking down 
ducks and divers it will do it nearly every 
time, as it is a very hard and close shooter, 
and were it not for the one fault of clogging 
i, would be a perfect gun—at least, this is 
my opinion. 

Would like to hear from some of the 
readers through the columns of Outdoor 
Life who have used the Savage automatic 
pistol as to whether they consider them 
more reliable than other automatics. Have 
had two of another make and could not de- 
pend on them to handle the cartridges reg- 
ularly, though both were new guns. I am 
intending to move on a claim near the 
Black Hillis in the spring and will get a re- 
volver or automatic pistol. The Colt’s Army 
Special and .32-20 S. A. both look good to 
me, I noticed that the 8. A.’s were mostly 
in use out there but in .44 and .45 calibers, 
the users claiming that the smaller sizes 
were more difficult to clean. I like the .32- 
9) cartridge, though, as I have used it in 
| Model 1889 Marlin, but disposed of that 
fun as it had a poor ejector. I now have 
a .25-20 Model "92 Winchester which I find 
excellent in thickly-settled districts. 

North Dakota. A, M. ROBERTS. 


Concerning Spanish Mausers 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed in your 
November issue your answer to a Water- 
town, N. Y., subscriber. I have two of 
the 7 mm. Spanish Mausers, which I pur- 
chased from Francis Bannerman, New York. 
[I picked them out at his store, and they 
are both dandies. One is a little better 
than the other, but either of them is better 


than any American make I've ever seen, 
and I think that if “Subscriber” would go 
and pick one out himself he would be as 
well satisfied as I am. 

I have tried several makes of the Mau- 
ser, but have yet to see anything as handy 
as the Spanish carbine (Lowe make). I 
have used mine with both German and 
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American ammunition and it works well 
with either, With the German shells your 
trajectory is a little flatter and you get a 
slightly better target. But they are not 
worth the difference in price over the 
American. 

I hope “Subscriber” will get a Mauser, 
as I feel sure, if it’s anything like mine, he 
will be well satisfied. 

I think that you were a little mistaken 
in saying that the Spanish troops did not 
take care of their rifles. The sailors didn't, 
but all the Army rifles I've seen have had 
good care (inside). I saw a number at 
Bannerman's, and many in use since, and 
they were in far better condition than 
many of our Army rifles. 

I have a collection of guns, pistols and 
revolyers—twe hundred and fifty-three in 
all—and they are all in working order; 
therefore I feel competent to judge on the 
merits of a firearm. WM. D. HAYES. 

Colorado. 
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[Note.—In answering the query you men- 
tion we were considering the majority of 
purchasers, who would order these rifles by 
mall, and consequently have no opportunity 
of making a selection as you did. Purchas- 
ing second-hand goods by mail, and buying 
as you did, is widely different. Ordering 
by mail one has no choice but must take 
his chances on getting a rifle that has not 
been injured by rough usage. If one could 
be present he could, as you did, select a 
satisfactory arm from the large assortment 
that would be placed before him. As to 
whether or not the Spanish soldiers always 
gave their rifles proper treatment We Can- 
not say, but from the many Spanish Mau-. 
sers we have seen we were under the im- 
pression that the majority were handled 
rather roughly, Certainly none that we have 
seen appealed to us, though, as noted be- 
fore, there are, no doubt, exceptions, where 
one might select a perfect arm, as in your 
case.—Editor. ] 


Drift of the .30 Caliber Springfield 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The following in- 
formation in reply to the article written by 
Mr. Lovesee may be beneficial to the read- 
ers: 

The drift of the .30 calibre Springfield 
bullet is as follows: 
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Relative To His Views of Gyroscope. 

General Astronomy, Young, Princeton, 
page 98, paragraph 142: 

“Tf the wheel (gyroscope) be set to ro- 
tating rapidly, it will maintain the direction 
of its axis invariable, unless acted upon by 
come extraneous force. If, then, we set the 
horizontal axis and arrange a microscope to 
watch a mark upon one of its gimbals it 
will appear slowly to shift its position as 
the earth revolves, in the same way as the 
plane of the pendulum behaves.” 

Page 96, paragraph 140: 

“4 free pendulum, set at first to swing 
along such a line, must therefore apparently 
deviate continually at the same rate in the 
opposite direction. In the northern hemi- 
sphere its plane moves with the hands of a 
watch; in the southern, its motion is op- 
posite the hands of a watch.” 

RAY BROWNLEE. 





Interesting Deductions on the Winged Type of Projectile 


Editor Outdoo- Life:—I have noted with 
some interest the ideas of the different cor- 
respondents on the subject of winged pro- 
jectiles adjusted to rotate by action of the 


wings when passing through the atmos- 
phere, the wings usually taking the form 
of a vane behind the projectile. 

This affords an interesting field for spec- 
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ulation, but it is doubtful if it can ever be 
Of any practical value, for two reasons: 

First, while there is no question but that 
if a projectile on the lines suggested- were 
forced rapidly threugh the atmosphere for 
sufficient length of time a high velocity o: 
rotation would be imparted to it, the diffi- 
culty is that the resistance of the atmos- 
sphere and muzzle blast tips it over immedi- 
ately after it leaves the barrel and before 
it can acquire the motion of rotation. This, 
of course, as applied to projectiles moving 
at a high speed. Therefore, when your pro- 
jectile is tipped over your vanes become 
useless. 

Second, the greatest obstacle to be over- 
eome today in the line of ballistics is air 


resistance. A great deal of study and ex- 
periment have been devoted to minimizing 
air resistance to the end that the bullet 
may preserve its maximum velocity as long 
as possible. With the winged type of pro- 
jectile the conditions even if they did op- 
erate would act as a brake on the motion 
of the projectile, increasing the air resist- 
ance and shortening the flight, which is eax- 
actly the opposite of what we wish to ac- 
complish, 

Therefore, while winged projectiles may 
he very interesting from a_ theoretical 
standpoint, they are and will be useless 
when high velocity is an object to be at- 
taimect, OHAS. NEWTON. 

New York. 


J. E. Gorman Writes on Automatic Pistols and Revolvers 


Not many months ago one of our sub- 
scribers suggested that we ask J. E. Gor- 
man, the veteran revolver shot cf Callifor- 
Nia, and one of the greatest shots in the 
world with this arm, for an expression re- 
garding the subject of automatic pistols vs. 
revolvers. We wrote such a letter to Mr. 
Gorman, and received the following in reply, 
which we take pleasure in publishing, as 
it will be of especial interest at this time, 
when the adherents of the two weapons 
named are waxing so warm in praise of their 
respective favorites: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I received your 
letter some time ago enclosing a letter from 
one of your subecribers saying a letter 
from me on the subject of “Automatic Pis- 
tols vs. Revolvers” would be of great inter- 
est to your readers, and a request from you 
that I do so. I would say in reply, owing 
to being very busy, I have up to the pres- 
ent time been unable to do as you request- 
ed; also, owing to my limited experience 
with such guns, I don’t know what I could 
say on the subject that would interest your 
readers. 

My work with pistols and revolvers has 
nearly all been done on the range, and while 
I have used nearly everything from a .22 
caliber to a .45 caliber, the automatic has 
been tabooed on our ranges, not only be- 
_cause it shot so wicked that it destroyed the 
ordinary bulkheads, etc., on the range, but 


because, owing to the fact of its always be- 
Ing cocked again after firing a shot, it 
seemed to us to be too dangerous a weapon 
to have around where men were out for 
pleasure and not for business with revolvy- 
ers. So they were not permitted on our 
range, 

But, to take up the question of the auto- 
inatic as a practical weapon of offense or 
defense, I think it can’t be beat, owing to 
its compact make, extreme aceuracy and 
Sreat penetration. I think if I w&nted a 
£un for “business” I would take the auto- 
matic in preference to all others. 

I have a .32 Colt’s automatic which I 
won at a prize shoot, which I slip into my 
pocket, when business calls me out at night. 
I throw one shell into the barrel, fill the 
clip, cock it and slip the safety into place, 
and [I fee] that, if “held up,” I would be in 
position to shoot through my overcoat 
pocket, which cannot well be done with 
hammer revolvers. I tried it out on tne 
range and found it very accurate. While 
speaking of its accuracy [ will relate an in- 
stance of the only time I ever used the .35 
caliber automatic: 

While employed at the state prison at 
San Quentin in 1904, part of my duties were 
instructing the officers and guards in rifle 
and revolver practice. Each evening | took 
twenty men to the range for rifle practice. 
We used the .40-65 Winchester repeating ri- 
fle. The range record up to that date for 
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the year was 46; possible 50; Blunt target, 
200 yards. One evening after closing the 
range, some of the boys commenced shoot- 
ing at the target, outside the house, when 
Turnkey Swan took his automatic .38 and 
fired at the 200-yard target, making a per- 
fect bull. He was warmly congratulated by 
all present on his skill; then someone sug- 
gested that he try again—which he started 
to do—when I called him aside and begged 
him not to. Knowing him to be a very poor 
revolver shot, I knew it was a chance shot, 
so told him to quit then, before he lost his 
reputation as a good shot, which I knew 
he would do if he shot again. He very in- 
dignantly called me down for questioning 
his ability to repeat the shot. He said: 
“Perhaps, Gorman, you think I can’t do it 
again!” I said: “I know you can’t, so quit 
before the others find out you can't.” He 
would not take my advice, but started again 
with the result I predicted. He shot away a 
box of ammunition and made all kinds of 
holes in the atmosphere and the side-hill, 
tut never even touched the target. 
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After the boys had a good laugh at his 
expense, someone asked me to try. As l 
had never shot !t, J thought I would sight 
fine, as I do at 50 yards, and note where T 
hit; then I could try to give the proper ele- 
vation. My shot hit low on the bulkhead. 
Then I figured if holding fine gave me that 
result, if I gave it the full sight it would 
about carry up. Well, I had five shells left 
in the clip, which I fired, making three 
bulls and two nipper 4s, counting 23 for 
the five shots, (possible 25), which just 
equaled the rifle record of the range. 

Well, I was delighted with that work, 
and concluded that any revolver which 
would carry up so strong and accurate as 
that did, with so little elevation (the sight 
being very low), was as good as I wanted, 
and I told the boys when I went deer shoot- 
ing in future I would not hamper myself 
earrying a rifle, but would just stick an au- 
tomatic in my belt and feel that I was 
thoroughly equipped to tackle most anything. 

California. J. E. GORMAN. 


The “Schuetzen Game” Not Impractical 


From the remarks made by a writer, 
who has often appeared in your columns, 
one not familiar with the facts in the case 
would be led to believe that users of the 
Schuetzen rifle were indulging in an im- 
practical and rather feminine form of shoot- 
ing. As to whether this should be taken 
seriously or not some might be unable to 
decide but if one were to form an opinion 
from what Dr, W. G. Hudson has said on 
this subject—and he is probably as good 
authority as the writer referred to—users 
of the Schuetzen rifle are not burning pow- 
der in vain. He claims that practice with 
a Schuetzen rifle is the best possible train- 
ing for fine holding. Dr. Hudson writes: 

“There are a large number of civilian 
riflemen who confine themselves almost 
entirely to this kind of shooting, and who 


Will Users of the .32 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am thinking of 
purchasing a .82 Winchester Special car- 
bine, and would appreciate the experiences 
ef other shooters who may have used this 
arm in hunting. | have used this rifle con- 


are nevertheless very well posted and skill- 
ful riflemen, able to take up other branches 
of rifle shooting at short notice; and their 
ekill in holding, and intimate knowledge of 
many of the technicalities of the rifle 
learned by long and careful practice with 
their own weapons certainly puts them far 
in the lead of the novice, no matter what 
other branch of rifle shooting they adopt.” 
The writer mentioned at first lays great 
stress upon his skill as a rifleman, inasmuch 
as his scores have appeared in print. Scat- 
tered over this country there are, in almost 
every community, really expert riflemen 
whose scores are never published, but 
whose articles, could they be made to write, 
would prove interesting to readers of Out- 
door Life. HARVEY A. DONALDSON. 
New York. 


Special Carbine Please Answer? 


siderably the past three years but have not 
used the carbine, and would like to know 
if the difference in the length of the bar 
rel would make very much difference in ac- 
curacy? Would it be a suitable arm for 
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hunting? I think the .32 Winchester spe- 
cial is well adapted to most American big 
game where a long-range rifle is required, 
and I am well satisfied with the action be- 
Ing the 1894 model. The .32 Special has a 
greater velocity than many of the other 
high-power rifles and its trajectory is also 
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very flat, and jf I should learn from some 
of your readers through your columns that 
the accuracy of the carbine is likely to 
trove satisfactory for hunting purposes I 
should certainly purchase one, although I 
have been advised by some to purchase a 
20-30 Savage or a .303. 
California, EARL E. CAMMACK, 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


G. P. Fera, Roslyn, Wash.—Would you 
Please give me the energy, velocity, tra- 
jectory, penetration and range of the .32 
Winchester self-loading rifle? What sights 
would you recommend for this arm? I don’t 
like the sights that come on the rifle, and 
was thinking of fitting it with Sheard's 
front sight, but don't Know what kind of 
rear sight would be best for a gun having 
so short a barrel, Could a light load be 
used in this arm for target work up to 100 
yards? 

Answer,—Velocity of .32 Winchester self- 
loading rifle, 1.250 feet per second; enerey, 
at 50 feet, 668 foot-pounds; penetration in 
7%" soft pine boards at 15 feet with soft- 
point bullets, 10 boards; with full metal- 
patch, 17 boards; height of bullet at 50 yards 
when fired at 100 yards, 2.70"; height at 100 
yards when fired at 200 yards, 12.48"; 
height at 150 yards when fired at 300 yards, 
30.25". We have not used this particular 
rifle, but we learn from those who have, and 
whom we consider well qualified to judge, 
that this is an accurate rifle and is well 
liked by many for game up to and including 
deer where the shooting is usually at mod- 
erate ranges, as in hilly, wooded or brushy 
districts. For such purposes rifles of this 
length will be found very handy. As for 
power, though, this rifle cannot be properly 
classed with such arms as the .30-30, .32 
Specials, ete., but for the work mentioned, 
where the greatest possible speed of fire is 
essential, we would expect this rifle to 
prove quite satisfactory. On rifles having 
as short barrels »s this rifle has, it is gen- 
erally best to have rifle equipped with some 
form of peep sight—i.e., provided the user 
has become thoroughly accustomed to them. 
Our preference would be either a Lyman re- 
- eelver or Marble flexible joint tang sight, 
though we have used rifles and carbines 
having short barrels, and with good suc- 
eess, in hunting with the regular open 


sights. The Sheard front sight works well 
with either open or peep rear sights. We 
think that for rifles with as short barrels as 
this arm has you would do well to choose a 
medium size bead for the front sight. As to 
ioading with light charges for short range 
werk there is no doubt but what such a 
load could be worked up that would be per; 
fectly satisfactory, so far as accuracy is 
concerned, but from our experience in us- 
ing light loads in automatic arms we doubt 
if you would find same entirely satisfactory 


as they would not be powerful enough to 


operate the mechanism, and as a _ conse- 
quence the arm could be used with this am- 
munition as a single shot only. 


Fort Douglas, Utah.—When a telescope 
sight is removed from a high-power rifle is 
there any danger of the barrel bursting or 
ewelling around the holes that have been 
drilled in the barrel? Can you tell me of a 
reliable firm where I can purchase scales for 
weighing smokeless powder accurately? 

Answer.—No, we think not: but it would 
be better to fill the holes with dummy 
screws, as the unfilled holes would be as 
unsightly as a slot in a barrel without a 
blank piece in it. You can obtain the scales 
you want of Eimer & Amend, corner 18th 
St. and 8rd Ave., New York City. 


J. R. Durkee.—I have an old Ballard ri- 
fle, .88-55, that I dislike to give up. Would 
like your opinion as to whether the breech 
mechanism is strong enough in which to use 
smokeless powder if I have a nickel-steel 
barrel fitted to it? 

Answer.—We would not advise the use 


of a load in the remodeled arm exceeding 
that of the regular .30-30. 


The Roswell Gun Club of Roswell, N. M. 
has been organized with thirty-eight mem- 
bers and officered as follows: Capt. M. §. 
Murray, president and manager; J. A. Wil- 
liams, secretary-treasurer. 


x 





The Fit of Bullets 
By Charles Newton, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The subject of the 
fit of the bullets used in high power rifles 
has been receiving attention for many 
years past. In fact, since the match be- 
tween the New Jersey State Rifle Associ- 
ation and the Ulster Riflemen was lost 
largely because of the ill-fitting bullets used 
by the American team, the importance of 
using bullets sufficiently large to completely 
seal the bore of the rifle as the bullet passes 
out has been appreciated. 

Since then, properly fitting bullets have 
been furnished by our ammunition compa- 
nies for use in the military rifles, and at 
the present time the ammunition furnished 
for long range shooting in both Krag and 
New Springfield has given surprisingly ac- 
curate results at all ranges. However, when 
confronted with the problem of procuring 
soft-pointed bullets for use in hunting, mat- 
ters are practically where they were ten 
years ago, and as a general rule ammuni- 
tion furnished for this purpose is still load- 
ed with bullets far too small to permit of 
either accurate results in shooting, or sat- 
isfactory durability of the barrel, as the un- 
dersized bullets permit the escape of gases 
past as they are driven along the bore, thus 
scoring the rifle and increasing the size of 
the bore and consequent misfit of the bul- 
let, so each succeeding bullet finds the bore 
a little larger, lets a little more gas escape 
and permits the gas to injure the bore a lit- 
tle more than did its predecessor. The inev- 
itable result is Inaccurate shooting and the 
speedy destruction of the interior of the 
barrel as far as its being an instrument of 
accuracy is concerned. 

Lieutenant Whelen discussed this mat- 
ter so ably and so forcibly through these 
columns last year that little more need be 


said upon the question of the importance of 
having bullets made sufficiently large to 
fit the barrel, and at about that time one 
firm which had, until then, made the bar- 
rels for its commercial rifles for wae .30-40 
cartridges of a maximum diameter across 
the grooves of .310”, changed its standard 
to a diameter of .308". However, the soft 
point bullets furnished for use in a .308" 
barrel still measure from .3055” to .3076" in 
diameter and much is still to be desired in 
the accuracy to be obtained from this type 
of ammunition. 

The only reason the writer has ever 
heard advanced for this persistence in error 
in manufacturing this type of ammunition is 
an apprehension upon the part of the car- 
tridge companies that, since the soft point 
sporting bullets are intended to be used by 
the genera] public rather than exclusively 
by skilled riflemen, the aforesaid general 
public might let their rifles become rusty 
or foul and thus offer undue resistance to 
the bullet and this abnormal resistance 
might develop abnormally high pressures, 
making the ammunition unsafe in some of 
the hands into which it might fall. The 
writer, therefore, decided to probe some- 
what into the subject of the pressures 
which might be expected under those cir- 
cumstances. 

In making the experiments the effect of 
a rusty barrel was not tried, as it goes 
rather against the inclinations of a rifle- 
man to permit a barrel to rust, even in the 
interests of science, so it was assumed that 
if a bullet of a diameter larger than the 
finished bore of the rifle was used, fully as 
great pressures would be obtained as would 
be encountered in the use of a reasonably 
rusty barrel since the rust would hardly be 
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expected to diminish the diameter of the 
bore more than .003”, and as the bullet 
passed along the rusty bore it would be 
either swaged or abraded to a smaller size 
or the rust scraped out. 

The testing rifles used were Winchester 
single shots—one using the .30-40 Krag 
cartridge and the barrel of which measured 
010” to the bottom of the grooves and the 
other having a barrel for the New Spring: 
field cartridge, model 1906, and measuring 
2008” to the bottom of the grooves. 


As to results obtained, using the .30-40 
rifle mentioned with the 181l-grain Savage 
full metal-cased bullet of a diameter of .310” 
and the 181-grain Savage soft-point bullet of 
® diameter of $11”, using the same charge 
of powder, one pressure-gun gave the .310” 
full metal-cased bullet credit for 1,000 pounds 
more pressure per square inch than the 
oll” soft-polnt bullet, while the otner pres- 
Bure-gun showed an excess of 500 pounds 
per square inch for the full metal-cased bul- 
let. The fact that the .310” bullet gave 
higher pressures than the .311” bullet indi- 
cates, apparently, that the lead of the metal- 
cased bullet being exposed at the base di- 
rectly to the pressure of the powder gas 
permits it to upset so as to give actually 
a tighter fit than the protected base of the 
soft point bullet permitted, even though the 
latter be actually .001” larger, which indi- 
cates that the soft-point bullet may, and in 
fact should, be actually larger than the full- 
metal-cased, rather than smaller, as they are 
now made. 

The above tests having been made with 
f pressure-gun having a diameter of bore 
of .210", for the purpose of determining the 
effect of a greater excess of size in the 
bullet, the barrel for the New Springfield 
cartridge, having a bore diameter of .308”, 
was brought into use. 

In testing with this barrel five different 
bullets were used as follows: 

(1) Savage .803 bullet, full metal-cased. 
weight 181 grains, diameter .310”. 

(2) Savage .303 bullet, soft-point, weight 
181 grains, diameter .311”. 

(3) Savage .303 bullet, soft-point, weight 
190 grains, diameter .311”. 

(4) U.M.C. Thomas full metal-cased sharp- 
point bullet, welght 190 grains, diameter 
.308”, 


(5) U.M.C. full metal-patched mid-range 
bullet, weight 180 grains, diameter .307. 
The length of bearing of this bullet was 
but 1-4 inch, while the length of bearing of 
the Savage bullets was 17-32 inch, and of 
the 190-grain sharp-point bullet 21-32 inch, 


In making the tests the cartridges were 
loaded with duPont 1908 Military powder 
and the charge built up, a grain at a time, 
until what appeared to be a good working 
pressure had been obtained, the relative 
degree of pressure being determined by ob- 
serving the compression of the primers. 
which were the regular U.M.C. No. 9 cop- 
per. 

Upon the test the bullets divided them- 
selves into two groups of two bullets each. 
with bullet No. 5 in a class by itself, 

Bullets Nos. 1 and 2 formed the first 
group and developed the standard pressure 
with 44 grains powder. They were of the 
same weight, No. 1 measuring .310” and No, 
2 measuring .311” in diameter, the former 
fiving a pressure of 937,800 pounds per 
square inch and the latter a pressure of 37,- 
$40 pounds, Here, the smaller full metal- 
cased bullet gave slightly less pressure than 
the larger soft-point, but the difference was 
but 40 pounds. 

The next group was bullets Nos. 3 and 
4—No. 3 being the Savage bullet measur- 
ing .311” and No. 4 the Thomas bullet meas- 
uring .308". Both were of the same weight, 
being 9 grains heavier than those in the 
first group. Both bullets gave the standard 
Pressure with 463 grains powder, No. 3 glv- 
ing a pressure of 37,900 pounds per square 
inch and No. 4 giving a pressure of 37,420 
pounds. Here we see, with the same weight 
bullet but a difference of .003” in diameter 
a difference in pressure of but 480 pounds 
per square inch, while the increase in 
weight of but 9 grains over those in group 
one required a reduction of 1 grain in pow- 
der charge, to maintain approximately the 
same pressure. 

With bullet No. 5, which had a very 
short bearing and was 1 grain lighter than 
those in group one, and .004” smaller than 
bullet No. 2, to obtain the standard pres- 
sure required 46 grains powder, an increase 
of 2 grains over the charge used in group 
one, the pressure developed being 387,720 
pounds per square inch. 
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It is to be regretted that there were 
available no larger size bullets with the 
same length of bearing as No. 6 with which 
to compare it, as it leaves the amount of 
influence of the short bearing of the bullet 
upon the pressure developed undetermined; 
and it would have been far better had there 
been available both full metal-cased and 
soft-point bullets of the same weight and 
form but of different sizes, that the element 
of variation due to the exposure of the lead 
at the base and to the difference in length 
of bearing might have been eliminated, but 
the writer was unable to obtain on the mar- 
ket bullets resembling each other in weight, 
form and type, but of suitable variations in 
diameter—and swages for changing dimen- 
sions are expensive. 

However, that the influence of the dif- 
ference in length of bearing between bul- 
lets Nos. 1 and 2 and No. 6 actually has 
an important bearing upon the resistance 
offered by the bullet, is shown by the ex- 
periments of the Ordnance Department, re- 
ported on page 145 of Report of Chief of 
Ordnance for 1904, where the maximum re- 
sistance of a bullet having a bearing of 
-inch is stated to be 1,000 pounds, while 
the resistance of a bullet with a 44-inch 
bearing is 2,020 pounds. 7 

We think the results obtained, while In- 
complete, are sufficient to set at rest any 
apprehension of trouble arising through the 
use of soft-point bullets of sufficient size to 
completely seal the bore of the rifle, even 
though used in rusty or foul rifles. We are 
well aware that many instances have arisen 
of government rifles having been burst 
through the accumulation of metal fouling 
in the bore: but this presents an entirely 
different problem, as the metal fouling is 
a solid metal firmly attached to the bore, 
so when the bullet passes along it has a 
wedging action, not removing the obstruc- 
tion but riding up over it, and the bursting 
always occurs at the muzzle of the rifle, 
where the barrel is thinnest, and when the 
powder pressure has run down to about 10, 
000 pounds per square inch; while in the 
case of a rusted bore the rust has not the 
tenacity of the cupro-nickel fouling and 
would be ewept away easily by the abrasion 
of the bullet, leaving the bore actually 
larger, to the extent of the depth of the 
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pitting, than when new, and thus present- 
ing no material obstacle to the passage of 
the bullet, although accuracy might suffer. 


The Winchester Company have for sey- 
eral years been making the soft-polnt bul- 
lets for their .25-35 rifle of a diameter of 
258", which is .001" larger than the maxi- 
mum diameter of the bore of the rifle—and 
attention has not as yet been called to any 
casualties resulting from their use. 

As bearing upon the practicabillty of 
using super-caliber bullets the writer has 
for the past four years used a .22 caliber 
high-power rifle, developing, with the dif- 
ferent charges of powder used, velocities of 
from 2,075 to 2.600 feet per second; some 
of these barrels measured .223”", some .224”, 
and some .225” in diameter across the bot- 
tomofthegrooves. The bullets used were met- 
al-cased, soft-point; the first used being of a 
diameter of .228” and the product of a later 
swage measuring .2275”, and all worked 
equally well and with no ascertainable dif- 
ference in pressure although some were 
005” super-caliber. When the Winchester 
company tested the first of these barrels 
they reported that while this rifle, whieh 
measured .224" in diameter, was with them, 
they made up some bullets of a diameter 
of .226” and that these smaller bullets did 
not seem to do as good work as those of 
the .228” diameter. 

From the foregoing it may be inferred 
that our cartridge companies might, with an 
entirely clear conscience, furnish soft-point 
bullets for our sporting rifles having suffi- 
cient diameter to fully seal the bore of the 
barrel while en route through it, thus per- 
mitting the greater accuracy and durability 
of barrel due to their use. 

The above tests having shown that in the 
cases where the size of the bullet and of . 
the bore of the rifle were nearly the same, 
the full metal-cased bullet upset to fit the 
bore more closely than the larger soft-point, 
although where both bullets are largely su- 
per-caliber this difference does not appear, 
and we may infer that the proper size for 
the soft point bullet should be at least .902" 
larger than the maximum bore of the rifle 
although extensive accuracy tests might be 
necessary to fully determine this point. 

The “reason why" the super-caliber bul- 
let does not give much higher pressures 
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than those of normal size, that is, not ex- 
ceeding the size of the bore, inasmuch as it 
inevitably gives far greater resistance upon 
entering the rifling, has been the subject of 
considerable reflection and some examina- 
tion, but without much success. The most 
rational explanation at present suggested 
is found in considering that after the charge 
of powder nas been ignited it develops gas 
progressively, the pressure constantly in- 
creasing until it reaches a point where it is 
sufficient to overcome the inertia of the bul- 
let, and force it from the shell and into the 
rifling. With the army rifles using bullets 
with 14-inch bearing this requires from 
about 8,000 to 12,000 pounds pressure per 
square inch. The pressure constantly in- 
creases, however, until it reaches its maxt- 
‘mum of from 30,000 to 45,000 pounds, ac- 
cording to the cartridge used, at which time 
ihe bullet may have passed some distance 
along the bore of the barrel. If this be the 
case it is entirely possible that, while the 
initial pressure necessary to force the su- 
per-caliber bullet into the rifling is, and it 
must be, much greater, possibly 15,000 to 
20,000 pounds, yet when the pressure has 
risen to this point it will then force the bul- 
let ahead into the bore, continue its com- 
bustion and attain its maximum after the 
bullet has started along the rifled portion 
of the bore. When the super-caliber bullet 
has once been forced into the bore it is, re- 
gardless of its former size, reduced to a 
diameter no greater than the diameter of 
the bore, and gives no tighter fit, and from 
that point on presents no more resistance 
than had it been originally of a normal 
diameter. In other words, the difference 
in resistance offered by two bullets of the 
same weight and type—that is, either full 
metal-cased or soft-point—differing in size 
but both being either normal or reasonably 
super-caliber, is wholly eliminated after 
they have fully entered the bore, and in 
case the powder pressure does not attain its 
maximum point until after the bullet. is 
wholly within the bore, the result would be 
a pressure curve for the super-caliber bul- 
let more abrupt in its ascent but reaching 
no higher point than with the normal bul- 
let, 

In an attempt to corroborate this theory 
application was made to the Ordnance De- 
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partment and to the du Pont Powder Com- 
pany for information but neither had plotted 
pressure curves with a view to showing at 
what point in the progress of the bullet 
through the barrel the pressure attained its 
maximum, the Ordnance Department con- 
tenting itself with a curve obtained by 
placing one pressure-gauge opposite the 
chamber and the next one 10% inches for- 
ward of that and leaving the point of at- 
talnment of maximum pressure at some un- 
determined place between the two. The 
du Pont people use the pressure-gauge on 
the chamber only; therefore this question 
must he left to speculation unless someone 
is sufficiently interested to decorate a pres- 
sure-gun with gauges close together through- 
out its entire length and thus plot the pres- 
gure curve accurately. 

It is interesting to note, in view of some 
discussions already had regarding the feasi- 
bility of judging pressures by noting the 
compression of the primers, that the above 
five loads were all worked up by this meth- 
od, the aim being to obtain uniform pres- 
sures, and the results showed a variation 
of but 480 pounds per square inch between 
the lowest and the highest, using three dif 
ferent powder charges and five different 
bullets. 

While the principal object of the above 
tests was to ascertain the pressure rather 
than the velocity, yet the velocity of the 
full metal-cased bullet .810” in diameter, 
weighing 181 grains and loaded with 44 
grains powder was taken, and proved to be 
2,217 feet per second with a maximum vari- 
ation of but 11 feet. This is noteworthy, 
both because of the velocity obtained with 
a chamber pressure under 38,000 pounds, 
and also because of its uniformity, since 
the government specifications permit a va- 
riation of 50 feet per second. This greater 
uniformity may be due to the use of the 
super-caliber bullet and it may not. Quien 
sabe? 

One of the conclusions, based upon the 
foregoing experiments, was that a splendid 
hunting cartridge for the New Springfield 
rifle might be made by loading it with either 
the 181 or 190-grain Savage soft-point bullet 
and sufficient 1908 Military powder to give 
a chamber pressure of about 45,000 pounds 
per square inch, This would give @ splen- 
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did velocity over sporting ranges and good 
mushrooming effect without as much recoil 
as is developed by the use of the 220-grain 
bullet. Where deep penetration is essential, 
as in shooting moose or grizzly bear, the 
heavier bullet would be better, but for elk, 
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mountain sheep, mountain goat, deer, ante- 
lope, black bear, or practically any other 
big game found in America, the lighter bul- 
let with its higher velocity and consequent 
flatter trajectory and better mushrooming 
properties would be superior, 


Valuable Suggestions 
By Pascal DeAngelis 


Apropos of the .22 caliber revolver dis- 
cussion, it seems that the revolver model 
best adapted to the cartridges and the pur- 
poses for which the proposed arm is to be 
used has not been meutioned, The Model 
1891 single action Smith & Wesson revolver 
would be the ideal .22 caliber hunting and 
target arm. It may be that the manufac: 
ture of this arm in .38 caliber has been dis- 
continued, but it is more than probable that 
the makers, if they were assured of a de- 
mand for it in .22 caliber, could resume 
its manufacture without difficulty, espe: 
cially as the frame is practically that of the 
22 single shot target pistol. 

The advantages of the 1891 model in .22 
caliber would be very great, In the first 
place the shape, balance, lock and pull 
would be practically those of the S. & W. 
eo target pistol, which, us such, is much the 
most popular on the market, and is used ex- 
clusively by the best target shots and such 
hunters as Mr, Stewart Edward White, Lieu- 
tenant Whelen, Mr. Haines and Mr. Kane. 
The .38 Model 1891 &. & W. revolver was 
the best arm of its welght ever made. It 
was the favorite pocket arm of the late Mr. 
A. C. Gould, the greatest pistol authority 
who ever lived, and the fact that the de- 
mand for it became so small that its manu- 
facture was no longer warranted is not a 
criticism of the revolver, but merely proof 
of the ignorance and lack of discrimination 
of the average purchaser of pocket revoly- 
ers. In a caliber as small as .22, ability to 
clean the barre] from the breech is of great- 
importance. ‘While the tip-up action has 
been criticized on the ground that it be- 
came loose and shaky in shooting heavy 
charges—personally 1 have never seen a 
shaky tip-up 8. & W. which had not been 
made so by abuse, and the experience of 
Mr. Haines and Lieutenant Whelen confirm 


this—the strain of a .22 cartridge on the ac- 
tion is so slight as to be negligible, Ac- 
curacy would be the most necessary quality 
in the proposed revolver, and in a caliber 
so small and using so light a cartridge as the 
22 5. & W. construction, ensuring perfect 
alignment of cylinder and barrel, and tight- 
ness of joints would be absolutely essential. 
As Mr. Haines suggests, the cylinder should 
contain seven or eight chambers. The arm 
might be chambered for either the .22 W. R. 
F. or for the .22 §. & W. long—the long rifle 
crimped—and it might be possible, owing 
to the ease with which the cylinder of this 
model may be removed, for a man to have 
two interchangeable cylinders, one cham- 
bered for the .22 W. R. F., and the other 
for the .22 5. & W., long, in which the short 
could also be used. 

It seems to me also that the shooters who 
are trying to have a .22 caliber automatic 
pistol made are urging the manufacture of 
models not at all well adapted to their 
needs. There is no necessity of a locked 
breech and moving barrel in a little .22 cali- 
ber hunting and target pistol. I fully appre- 
ciate the advantages of these features in a 
military arm using heavy, large caliber 
loads. The only automatic pistol that T own 
at present is a .45 milltary model Colt, and 
I believe that, for the purposes for which 
it is intended, it is in a class by itself 
among self-loading pistols. But for a small 
fame and target arm, the shape and de- 
sign of the Knoble pistol are very much the 
best, and those of the Luger are next. I 
doubt whether the Knoble could be _ ob- 
tained, but the Luger probably could be, if 
the men who want the hunting and target 
.22 automatic would unite in selecting that 
arm, and if the matter were put up to the 
American agent of the Luger in the proper 
way. 
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The article in the January number, and 
the letter from the makers, on the subject 
of the Marble “Game-getter,” prompt me to 
criticize the latter arm a little. I was in 
the woods last summer with a friend who 
has one, and we tried it out very thor- 
oughly. I cannot hit anything with it off 
hand—I missed red squirrels with the .22 
barrel till I got disgusted and took to my 
38, 1905 S. & W., with which I could get 
them—but that is entirely my fault and not 
the gun's, for my friend, who has had much 
less experience in rifle-shooting than I, got 
exceedingly creditable rvsults with it. There 
is a certain knack in using it successfully 
off-hand, and I, being used to heavy rifles 
with light pulls, did not practice enough 
with the little gun to learn it, The arm 
shoots every bit as well as the makers c'aim 
it does, if not better. The accuracy with the 
.44 round ball Piper Model U. M. C. Smoke- 
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less cartridge is startling, taking into con- 
sideration the smooth bere and the length of 
barrel. My chief criticism is of the sights. 
They are too coarse, especially the front 
sight. A good deal finer bead, of gold in- 
stead of ivory, would make the arm much 
easier to sight correctly. 

I hope before long that the makers will 
furnish this arm in 15-inch barre], with the 
lower barrel bored and rifled for the .46 
Colt cartridge, The makers guarantee the 
U. M. C. shot cartridges with the wooden 
shot case not to lead the barrel, and also 
to break up after leaving 4 rifled barrel. 
In a smooth bore they frequently fail to 
open, and act as bullets. With an arm 
bored thus a man could use his regular 
Peacemaker load on a deer and while the 
shot eartridges would not make quite the 
pattern, or have quite the range of the .44 
X. L. load, they would do very well, 


A Voice from Old Montana 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While not a sub- 
scriber to your valuable magazine, I never 
fail to secure a copy of it from my news 
dealer and heartily congratulate you upon 
its splendid merit. 

I have from time to time noticed the 
opinions of various sportsmen on what each 
thinks to be the best all around gun, re- 
volver or pistol and am somewhat surprised 
to see such a great difference of opinion. In 
your January number I notice an article by 
Chauncey Thomas in which the brother 
comments on the different kinds of revol- 
vers, or, to be more specific, the four classes 
of revolvers, which he defines as follows: 

Target revolver, military revolver, hunt- 
ing revolver and, lastly, pocket revolver, or 
pocket gun. 

I congratulate the brother upon his arti- 
cle and have read it with great interest, but 
I will have to differ from him when he 
states that the pocket gun is yet to be in- 
vented. If Mr. Thomas will buy a .32-call- 
ber Savage automatic pistol and give it 4 
thorough tryout I think that he will find his 
heart’s desire for the ideal pocket gun will 
have been satisfied. If you want a pocket 
gun, Brother Thomas, hang your heavy old 
.45 up on the wall and buy a Savage auto- 
matic. If Mr. “Hold-up"” comes along when 


you are returning home at night and pre- 
sents a pair of famous .45s I think you will 
have no trouble in convincing him that 4 
hurry up eall for the undertaker will be nec- 
essary. I am not boosting this pistol be- 
cause I own one, for I do not, but through 
the kindness of a friend I have had the 
pleasure of trying one out, and I find that it 
answers all requirements for a perfect 
pocket gun. Think of it! Ten shots in 
less time than you can hardly take a breath, 
Accidental discharge impossible and 4 regu- 
lar rapid-fire battery in {tself. The balance 
of this pistol is the most perfect of any auto- 
matic pistol made and in my experience Il 
have handled nearly every kind of arm made 
at one time or another during the last twen- 
ty years. I cannot recommend this pistol 
too highly for a pocket gun and I feel sure 
that no one could get a pistol of its size as 
accurate and rapid. I sball surely own one 
myself in the near future for pocket pur- 
poses. 

I sincerely appreciate the famous old .45 
and it still remains in its glory, and is hard 
to beat for hunting purposes or for use on 
the saddle, but it certainly has passed over 
the horizon when it comes to a weapon for 
self-defense, or, in other words, a pocket 
gun. I have one of these famcus old vevol- 
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vers in my collection and it's as £00d today 
as it was twenty vears ago when it comes to 
a tryout for good shooting, but I think it is 
out of the question to consider them equal 
in any way as a weapon of defense against 
human agencies com pared with the new Sav- 
age automatic. 

I have in my collection Of rifles s, .35 
Remington, .303 Savage, .405 Winchester ana 
.o0 Krag. Next comes the question as to which 
after a rigorous test proves to be the best 
under the greatest variety of conditions, 
Any brother who has hunted on horseback 
the way we do in this country can auswer 
this question if he has had actual experience 
with the different rifles. The trouble with 
us all is that we think, or are very apt to 
think, that the particular fun that we own 
is the only kind to the exclusion of all oth- 
ers, 

The only way to become qualified to pass 
judgment on the best rifle for a variety of 
purposes is to actually own and put to use 
several different makes and calibers of rifles 
and thereby not let the fact that you own 
this or that rifle bias your opinion in the 
least. A considerable portion of my time 
during the past two or three years has been 
spent on horseback in the mountains, or 
close to them, and invariably 1 carried one 
or other of my four rifles—or rather tricd to 
carry some of them. | can say without par- 
tiality that the Savage .303 carbine is the 
best all-around gun in the bunch, because | 
find that I can use it to the greatest variety 
of advantages, which I consider the main 
point in determining which particular rifle 
has the greatest number of good pointe to 
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its credit. I have read at one time or an- 
other in your magazine where sportsmen 
state that the Savage “froze up,” cartridges 
stuck, breach blew out, not heavy enough 
for bear, ete. To these brothers I would say 
that if they take the care that I take of my 
guns they would probably have no trouble at 
all. I use the factory ammunition and do 
not attempt to reload the shells. I keep my 
funs well cleaned and ciled and cork up the 
ends when not in use, I always clean and 
carefully examine the gun before I use and 
observe the same method when through 
using. I have been out in some pretty chilly 
weather and I have never had any trouble 
with my Savage carbine at all, while I can- 
not say as much for the rest of them, not- 
withstanding the fact that I used the same 
precautions under the same circumstances, 
The Savage is the lightest and handiest to 
carry in a scabbard and so far as not having 
power enough there's nething to it, boys. It 
will kill anything found on this side of the 
pond. 

I should like to hear more frem the 
revolver fans, especially the old timers. Tell 
us what you think of the various automatic 
pistols and the old..45, ete. It is all meat 
for us in this state and is carefully read, na 
matter whether we agree with the writer or 
not, but don’t tell us that you have u pet 
hobby of killing antelope at 1,500 yards with 
any rifle made unless it be Brother ———’s 
famous sauer kraut gun, which I have not 
had the opportunity to try as yet. May come 
again with a big game etory if this escapes 
the garbage can. “MONTANA BIV.” 

Montana. 


One Satisfied Shooter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since subscribing 
to Outdoor Life I have taken careful note of 
the articles appearing in it from time to 
time. Now, I am not a revolver shot, but a 
rifle crank instead, but I have shot the re- 
volver a bit and I want to say a word in re- 
gard to the editor's answer to Carl Peterson 
of North Dakota. The editor has expressed 
the opinion that there {s not a .22-caliber re- 
volver now on the market from which even 
reasonable accuracy at practical ranges can 
be expected. I do not consider this state- 
ment quite fair to the .22. I once owned a .22 


Smith & Wesson three and one-half inch 
barrel revolver, with which I was able to do 
at least reasonably accurate shooting. This 
little weapon, with black powder, long rifle 
cartridges, would penetrate one and one-half 
inches of pine. With smokeless about two 
inches. However, the smokeless cartridges 
would stick in the chambers of the cylinder 
so tightly that 1 had to pound them out, sep- 
arately, by hand. This warned me that 
smokeless powder developed too great a 
pressure and I therefore confined myself to 
black and semi-smokeless loads. Peters’ .22 
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short semi-smokeless cartridges seemed to 
work best of any I ever used. Shortly after 
receiving the gun I wrote the Smith & Wes- 
son people asking what its effective range 
was, and into how small a circle it would 
group seven shots at a distance of twenty 
yards. They replied that it was effective 
and accurate up to twenty-five yards, and 
that, at a distance of twenty yards, it would 
group its shots in a two-inch circle. I doubt- 
ed this at the time, but shortly after, while 
shooting from a rest at a distance of eight 
een yards, I emptied the pistol] into a space 
one inch wide and two inches high. A few 
days later, while shooting at the target in a 
high wind at a distance of eight yards, 1 
made a seven-shot group that could have 
been covered by a penny. 

There was a certain place near my home 
where I used to stand while doing most of 
my target shooting. An oak tree of about 
a foot in diameter stood in an open field 
very close to 100 yards from this point. IL 
could hit this tree every shot, and the drop 
at this distance was slight. At sixty yards 


More from 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the September 
issue Lieut. Whelen “answers” some of my 
statements and not only gets “mixed” with 
the two guns I had under discussion, but 
again goes off into his favorite field-target 
hunting. 

In view of the fact that he is undoubtedly 
in a position to discuss that field, and fur- 
ther fact that he has at last agreed with my 
opinion that the Winchester rifles are about 
as near perfect as sperting rifles can well 
be made to suit the majority, I thank him 
for the information I have received from his 
letters. My tests were made with a 25-35, 
instead of a .30-40, as he supposed. His ex- 
planation of the causes of barrels wearing 
out is very practical, and entirely satisfac- 
tory to me, and I think, if the theory ad- 
vanced is correct in practice, a rifle used for 
sporting purposes would show scarcely a 
sign of wear after the sxsme number of hots 
that would ruin a target rifle. As regards 
strength, I must say that I have never seen 
one of the modern lever action rifles that 
showed any effects of breech pressure on 
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I could hit a five-inch fence post five times 
out of seven. A quail or grouse at fifteen to 
twenty yards was pretty near my meat, if i 
had an open shot at it. 

When I was younger I owned at differ- 
ent times four Harrington and Richardson 
99.caliber “Premiers” and found them to 
shoot just as accurately as a Smith & Wes- 
son, but they lost slightly in accuracy after 
200 or 400 shots, on account of the hand be- 
ing worn and not bringing the chamber to 
ne fired into perfect alignment with the bar- 
rel, And, by the way, I want to say a good 
word for the H. & R. revolver. They are 
good shooters, the beat cheap arm made, 
and will give results equal to a high-priced 
arm for a considerable length of time. 

I am not writing this with the intention 
of praising up our .23-caliber revolvers a5 
now made, but I do not think they are as 
bad as they are usually painted, though they 
are woefully lacking in grip, weight and size. 

Will W. P. Hill, Kentucky, kindly give 
me his address? I should like to correspond 
with him. R. J. KAUFMAN. 


‘Haypoint, Minn. 


Mr. Buehner 


the mechanism. In my experience I find the 
strain, or rather the power, of the heavier 
caliber small bores in excess of the actual 
requirements for the game on which most 
of them are used. Nevertheless, there still 
exists the crank who can’t find a sufficiently 
powerful rifle. Ther? was one Easterner 
well known in Northwestern Wyoming, who 
came out the past season to hunt bears with 
a Holland made rifle of 11 mm. caliber. 
On account of his eccentricity in sporting 
matters generally, his reputation among 
Park county sportsmen will not bear close 
inspection. 

My experience during the season just 
closed were as follows: Our party in the 
field carried an automatic .25-35, a Winches- 
ter .25-35, a .30-30 and a .30-40 carbine, which 
I used myself. I secured the first elk gight- 
ed by the party, but being unaccustomed to 
peep sights and the rifle I was using, Was 
obliged to recharge the magazine before get- 
ting a bullet in the right place. The 20-30 
brought down its elk with a bullet in the 
neck after two shots in the hips, none of 
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which went through the animal. The Win- 
chester .25 killed its elk with two bullets 
clear through the shoulders, and the auto- 
matic put two through the paunch of a 
sheep at 250 yards, then when he got sick 
and stopped at 500 vards, put one through the 
shoulders, breaking the vertebra en route. 
One shot from the atitomatic also killed a 
four-point blacktail buck at 100 yards. 

However, I consider the above record ex- 
ceptiona] for tenderfeet, and though it can 
be duplicated easily enough by gz00d marks- 
men, I cannot but feel that the .25s and .30s 
are too light for elk and very large bear, 
and recommend the .83 and .30 Army cali- 
ber. Yet in “smoking up” a couple of coy- 
otes the .25s would “dust” them nicely at 
110 rods, which is very good shooting, 

If the gist of these discussions can be 
properly brought to the attention of the man- 
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ufacturers, so as to induce them to alter 
either the ammunition or the bore to fit the 
other, and to produce a patch that wil] not 
leave its surface in the barrel, we will soon 
have a dandy shcoting sporting rifle. As it 
is, I guess the fellow who is not versed in 
technical shooting and sportsmanship and 
woodcraft will get as much game with a 
“store rifle’ as with the best available, the 
procuring of which, and other so-called nec- 
essary equipment, may prevent his taking 
an outing altogether. J wonder sometimes 
how many poor devils pass up their much- 
longed-for and much needed trip to the hills 
on account of the misinformation they see in 
print. 

In closing, I want to ask some of the 
brothers to give their opinions of Lieut. 
Wallen’s December statements in regard to 
the '06 sharp-pointed bullets. 

W. G. BUEHNER. 


Another Man Who Wants a “Man’s Size” .22 


Editor Outdoor Life:—After reading a 
letter from Mr. C. L. Gilman, in your last 
number, regarding the manufacture of a 
small-caliber revolver, I cannot resist get- 
ting in on this myself. (This is my first at- 
tempt, Mr. Editor, so be lenient.) I also 
read Ashley A, Haines’ answer to Mr. Gil 
man and I am heartily in aecord with Mr. 
Haines’ view of this proposed new fun. [ 
sincerely hope it will be made for the regu- 
lar .22 caliber ammunition, and right here I 
want to say that unless we are all agreed on 
one caliber, our hopes cf ever having a good 
man-sized, small-bore gun will be dashed to 
the ground, as was the Haines model, which 
was worked for so hard last summer by the 
readers of Outdcor Life. Then it was one 
wanted a .32, another .38, others .44 or .45 
caliber. The result of such disagreements 
was the failure to produce any model in sin- 
gle action with modern side ejecting mech- 
anism and I would warn our readers that 
our .22 caliber will just about share the 
Same fate if we have too many sizes in ecali- 
bers suggested, so let us be unanimous on 
this new gun, or we will have to put up with 
what we now have. If the Colts company 
carry out their intention of manufacturing 
a .22 caliber revolver I hope it will be on the 
New Police Positive frame and chambered 


for the regular .22 cartridge, for there is just 
one point, and I think it a strong one, in 
asking for their popular cartridge, and it is 
this: That the .22 short, long and long rifle 
cartridge can be bought in any corner of 
this great continent. Every village store 
that handles any ammunition whatever will 
be sure to have the .22s, every logging and 
camping resort store can furnish them. Not 
so with the .22 Winchester Special (or the 
Stevens .25), as I once found out to my sor- 
row on a long trip I made. I had a Winches- 
ter rifle shooting the .22 special along with 
me and some half-dozen boxes of shells, we 
figuring on being able to purchase some on 
our way. Well, we ran out of cartridges 
early in this trip, so we tried stores at vari- 
ous places we stopped, but could not obtain 
any of the .22 specials: lots of .22 suorts 
and long rifle shells (not to mention .44s) 
were there for us, but would not answer 
our purpose, so I had the pleasure of toting 
along a rifle minus ammunition. Sufficient 
to say that I soon traded it for one shoot- 
ing the popular .22 cartridge. So that is my 
reason for hoping the gun will shoot the 
cheap, good and easily procured .22 car- 
tridge, and if it does shoot the .22 special 
and looks and handles like a gun I'll own 
one anyway, that is, when they are on the 
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market. And as for Mr. Gilman, I will say 
that I don’t honestly believe the Colt com- 
pany will manufacture a .25 caliber gun, as 
they turned out a .25 caliber weapon last 
year. I’m sorry, but it’s “the .22 or bust” 
this time, for there’s a demand for it that 
will surprise the Colt company when they 
get it on the market, and they surely will, 
for we’ve been waiting years for this gun, 
but it’s got to look like a gun, not an imi- 
tation, such as the 8. & W. people gave us 
three or four years ago. That one was all right 
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for a watch charm, but as a “man’s gun, 
never! I think the idea of 9 or 10 shots 
in the .22 a good one; it is reasonable and 
perfectly practicable and would help rather 
than mar the gun. I saw a revolver today 
shooting, or, rather, holding, 18 cartridzes, 
30 caliber, I believe. i thought that was 
“soing some,” but a trifle more than the 
brothers of Outdoor Life would require; 
we'll be reasonable and compromise on ¥ 
or 10 shots, and here’s hoping she comes 
soon: the quicker the better. 
Vancouver, B.C. “TILLICUM.” 


Thinks Writers Should be More Definite 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Such articles as 
“Special Loads for Hign Power Rifles,’ and 
some of the suggestions made regarding the 
proposed .22 caliber revolver are the kind 
that make a “crank’s” magazine worth read- 
ing. But these articles would be more eatis- 
fying if the writers would go farther into the 
details in some instances. For instance, Mr. 
Charles Newton does not state the pitch of 
rifling in his special high-power barrels, nor 
does he give us any clear idea of what his 
statements of “accurate,” and “very accu- 
rate,” with regard to certain loads, 1eally 
mean. If Mr. Newton knew what an appe- 
tite some of the readers of his articles have 
for such détails I am sure he would try to 
satisfy us. Mr. Haines’ suggestion that the 
proposed .22 caliber revolver be made with 
as many chambers in the cylinder as prac- 
ticable {is very timely. If this was not con- 
sidered it would be overlooking one of the 
main advantages the revolver of .22 caliber 
would have over the present single shot pis- 
tol. From time to time we read of special 
fire arms made by “ploneer cranks,” who 
take some rifle, pistol or revolver and alter 
it to get results that cannot be got other- 
wise. Mr. Charles Newton seems to be very 
ingenious in such matters and he can’t give 


us too much of his experience. I. do not 
know if it is practicable, but the thought 
came to me today that it might be easy to 
alter the S. & W. single shot pistol, the one 
with the unaltered revolver frame, to a .22 
caliber revolver of desirable size and weight. 
Say, take the eight-inch barrel pistol, cut 
away the barrel and part below sufficiently 
to receive a cylinder, and if the 8S. & W. .22 
caliber revolver cylinder as now made could 
be fitted to it that would simplify the job. 
The .22 long rifle eartridge, or .22 Stev- 
ens-Pope cartridge would be cheap and good 
ammunition for a .22 caliber revolver, but if 
there is a better one, even if it is a little 
more expensive and not so easy to procure, 
it seems to me that it wculd be wise to have 
the first .22 revolver adapted to use it. Now 
hasn't the .22 Winchester special cartridge 
all, or nearly all, the desirable qualities? 
One thing about this cartridge that is apt to 
be overlooked, if it comes to trying to make 
some of the present revolver frames serve 
as a foundation for a .22 caliber revolver is 
its length. Isn’t it nearly the right length 
over all, for a .22 caliber cylinder to replace 
that of the Colt’s New Police or some cther 
revolver of medium size and weight? 
Michigan. W. A. STOWE. 


Mr. Himmelwright’s Book—The Pistol and Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Himmelwright 
in his book, “The Pistol and Revolver,” 
gives, on page 49, some plstol cartridge bal- 
listies which differ entirely from the figures 
given in his chapter in “Guns, Ammunition 
and Tackle,’ a volume in the American 


Sportsman’s Library and edited by Caspar 
Whitney. 

In this book he gives the muzzle energy 
of the .28 S. & W. Special as 885 F. 8., and 
in his article for the Sportsman’s Library 
as 784. In the article he gives the veiocity 


of the 44 S. & W. Russian as 750 and in 
his book as 831. Moreover, he places the 
velocity of the 45 Colt at 776 when it burns 
38 grains powder, with practically the same 
bullet, as against 23 grains for the .44 Rus- 
sian. His book figures, therefore, give the 
44 Russian much more muzzle energy than 
the .45 Colt, which I think needs no com- 
ment. 

He gives the velocity of the .45 Colt au- 
tomatic as 816, while the Winchester peo- 
ple tell me the velocity is 900, According 
to his book the energy of the .45 Colt Auto- 
matic is considerably (40 pounds) less than 
the .38 Colt Automatic, which TI think the 
Colt people would indignantly deny. 

I am interested in this matter and would 
like to get at the facts, but these figures 
are 80 contradictory and absurd that it is 
difficult to take any of his statements sert- 
ously. I would be grateful for any light you 
can throw on the subject, or any reliable 
data on the above arms you can furnish. 

I note that he specifies various barre! 
lengths, but I cannot believe that these 
would cause such pronowuneed differences as 
appear, and In any case, this would account 
for only one or two, out of a half-dozen 
or more, to me, unaccountables, 

Could you also advise me regarding a 
heavy, serviceable revolver for use in a big 
Eame country where one might, for various 
reasons, be separated from his rifle? I have 
in mind the Colt New Service in either .45, 
44-40 or .38-40 calibers, either regular or in 
the target model. I want good stopping 
power and reasonable accuracy up to at 
least 50 yards. Do you think the sights on 
the target model are streng enough to stand 
fairly rough use? 

I am told the .44-40 gives an unpleasant 
“Jump” in a revolver, and is not as accurate 
as the .45 Colt Smokeless, but have never 
shot the former. If there is anything at all, 
though, in Himmelwright’s figures, the .45 
Colt has nothing like the striking power I 
supposed it to have: even the .38 Automatic 
beats It a little. Y. WESLEY BLAIR. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. 





Answer.—In the August (1908) number of 
Outdoor Life will be found a very valuable 
article by Tuley Francis Huntington in 
which he reviews “The Pistol and Revolver,” 
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pointing out many of the errors (though 
not by any means all of them) which are to 
be found in same, 

Of this, Lieutenant Whelen, in the De- 
cember issue says: “I was particularly im- 
pressed with the able inanner in which Mr. 
Huntington reviewed Mr. Himmelwright's 
book, ‘The Pistol and Revolver.’ While ac- 
knowledging the great work that Mr. Him- 
melwright has done in fostering and en- 
couraging the use of the revolver, it does 
seem to me that he could have greatly im- 
proved his book. The enormous amount of 
very valuable data which has been obtained 
on revolvers during the past four years 
should have been included, it seems to me, 
especially as Mr. Himmelwright has this 
data right at his fingertips.” 

In writing of the article by Mr. Himmel- 
wright that is to be found in “Guns, Am- 
munition and Tackle,” Mr. De Angelis, in 
the June (1908) number of Outdoor Life 
says: “But the article by Mr, A, L. A. Him- 
melwright, a target shot of target shots, the 
president of the United States Revolver As- 
sociation, on the pistol and revolver, is 
worse than worthless. It is so full of gross 
and palpable errors as to make it utterly 
valueless, I am not going to take the time 
to point them out now, as they are so obvi- 
ous that the most cursory inspection will 
disclose them, but I will do so some other 
time, if anyone doubts this.” 

In the remarks that I may make in this 
article please bear in mind that simply be- 
cause it has seemed advisable to point out a 
few of the errors that are to be found in 
“The Pistol and Revolver,” which were evl- 
dently overlooked by Mr. Huntington, that 
this is not done in any effort to ridicule the - 
author or to underrate his ability as a 
marksman, 

If, however, by this effort (and the re- 
marks of Mr. Huntington, Lieutenant Whel- 
en and Mr. De-Angelis, which no doubt will 
be found of far greater value) Mr. Hinimel- 
wright should be led to correct the errors 
that have unfortunately crept into his book, 
and at an early date give us another with 
additional information concerning these 
arms, Which are dally becoming more pop- 
ular, I, for one, will be fully satisfied, 

One way in which the differences in the 
tables of pisto] cartridge ballistics that ap- 
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pear in the two books mentioned by Mr. 
Blair may be accounted for is the fact that 
the author may have given the results ob- 


tained with black powder in the first book : 


and of smokeless cartridges in the second. 
Then, again, the cartridge companies often 
make slight changes in the loading of the 
_ Various cartridges which, of course, will give 
different results ballistically. A table of 
ballistics compiled today might not agree 
with one of tomorrow, due to some varia- 
tion in powder used, change in brand or 
welght of charges employed. Im my opin- 
ion it is to be regretted that cartridges are 
not always loaded to give more uniform re- 
sults than they are at present. To make 
this clear it might be mentioned that too 
great a difference exists between the full 
charge, black powder .45 Colt and the 
smokeless load in same size as given in Mr. 
Himmelwright’s book. The black powder 
load of 40 grains in this arm gave a velocity 
of 922 foot seconds, while according to Mr. 
Himmelwright’s figures the velocity of the 
Same in smokeless charges is but 776. The 
energy of the black powder load is 472 foot- 
pounds, while that of the smokeless load is 
but 3384. <All this makes a different ad- 
justment of sights necessary and the smoke- 
less load reduces the .45 Colt (which, when 
loaded with the charga originally designed 
for it, was equaled for power by but one 
other caliber—ihe .44-40) to an arm of less 
power than the 44 Russian. There are 
few practical shooters who will willingly 
carry a .45 to shoot these smokeless car- 
tridges which give a penetration of less 
than 65 inches, when they have been ac- 
customed to shooting through solid 8-inch 
white pine timbers with the black powder 
load originally designed for it. Just what 
Make of cartridge this one may be that is 
mentioned in Mr. Himmelwright’s tabie I 
do not know, but if this is the best that 
the makers of that particular size can pro- 
duce there are some wi would work up a 
smokeless load of greater power or continue 
to use the old 40-grain black-powder one be- 
fore they would use it, 

There are a few statements in “The Pistol 
and Revolver” that, to me, seem incorrect, 
which I shall attempt to polnt out. As for 
the others which have been so clearly set 
forth in the article by Mr. Huntington, and 


which has been referred to, | would suggest 
that all who have falled to read it do so at 
once and then tell us if they do not think 
the book will have to be rewritten if we are 
to have a book to which we can turn for 
information that will be found reliable in 
all respects. 

In speaking of the Colt Frontier Model 
(rod ejector double-action) he says it is “one 
of the most popular arms for hard service,” 
and that it was “formerly the service weap- 
on of the United States Army.” The facts 
in the case are that if there was ever a re- 
volver turned out by a first-class manufac- 
turer that was not popular, and that would 
not stand hard service, it was the double-ac- 
tion Colt, rod ejector, or, as called by Mr. 
Himmelwright, the ‘Frontier Model,” and in 
the past often listed as “Colt Army D. A.” 
The method of locking the cylinder was 
fully as bad as in the first of the old New 
Navy, neither of them being either durable 
nor reliable, The manner of locking the 
cylinders of these and a few other double- 
action revolvers had more to do with the 
double-action guns being unpopular with 
shooters in the West than nearly anything 
else. After using a few years (often a few 
months) the cylinders would become 50 
loose, and so insecurely locked that it was 
not uncommon for the firing pin to strike 
the primer too near one edge, and cases 
were not uncommon where the firing pin 
would miss the primer entirely. Yet this 
is the gun that was “one of the most popu- 
lar ior hard service”! lf this, and some of 
the cther of the earlier double-action guns 
had been as simple, durable and reliable as 
some of the double-action arms which are 


being manufactured today, we would have 
heard less complaint from all quarters as to 


the shortcomings of the double-action re- 
volvers. 

As to this (the Colt D. A. .45) ever having 
been the service weapon of the United 
States Army, the quotation from the letter 
to Mr. DeAngelis, published in the April 
(1905) number of Ontdoor Life, in which 
the Chief of Ordnance says: “The Colt’s, 
caliber .45, double-action revolver has never 
been adopted as the service weapon,” proves 
conclusively that Mr. Himmelwright was in 
error again when he made this statement. 
In speaking of the .45 Schofield Smith & 
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Wesson he says this was “also formerly a 
United States service weapon.” I am not 
positive as to what extent the .45 Schofield 
was used in the army, but as nearly as I 
can learn it was never adopted as the ser- 
vice arm in the same sense as was the .45 
Colt—not the double-action Colt, mind you, 
as Mr. Himmelwright states, but the .45 
Cole single-action. Regarding the Schofield, 
and the probability of its having been adopt- 
ed for use in the army, an esteemed friend 
writes: “I am not certain whether the .45 
Schofield model was regularly adopted by 
the War Department or not, but I doubt it 
very much, During the time that the Scho- 
field was in the hands of troops the Peace- 
maker (meaning the .45 Colt’s single-action) 
was the regular service arm, and it may be 
possible that the Schofield was adopted for 
& while as a secondary arm, but I did not 
think so. My impression is that it was 
merely issued for an extended field trial 
much ag the .45 automatics have been.” If 
there are any of the readers of Outdoor Life 
who can give us absolutely reliable informa- 
tion as to what extent the .45 Schofield was 
used In the army, I, for one, would be 
pleased to read it, 

Mr. Himmelwright devotes considerable 
Space to some revolvers which have not 
been made for several years, and the same 
will apply to some of the single-shot pis- 
tols he mentions; one of these being a for- 
eign-mmade arm and muzzle loading; but the 
revolver that for something like twenty 
years was the service arm of the United 
States army and as a large-caliber belt re- 
volyer was used more extensively than any 
other, he dismisses with a couple of sen- 
tences and without so much as a cut of 
sane, and that gun is the Colt Single-Action 
Army! Isn't this strange? Can anyone ex- 
Plain why such should be the case? To me 
it would seem that in writing a book de- 
voted to the pistol and revolver that the 
single-action Colt is entitled to at least a 
little attention and that a cut at least could 
have been shown! Shen there is the Bisley 
Colt, and several revolvers of Smith & Wes- 
son make of which there is not 80 much as 
a word said. Surely a book of this nature 
cannot be considered complete when all 
these are ignored. If obsolete models were 
to be considered why were not the Reming- 
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ton and, yes, the older eap-and-ball revolvers 
described as well? 

Mr. Himmelwright states that the .45 Colt 
is the most powerful of all the revolver car- 
tridges, and then a few pages farther on 
contradicts the statement with his table of 
ballistics where it ranks third for energy 
and away down the line for velocity. Then 
the statement that the self-lubricating bul- 
let, black powder revolver cartridges are so 
much less Hable to foul the barrel of the 
revolver from which they may be shot as 
to permit of a hundred or more shots being 
fired without causing sufficient fouling to 
impair the accuracy, is to be questioned. 
If such cartridges are made they must de 
teriorate rapidly, as | have never found any 
of them of which this statement could truth- 
fully be made which had found their way 
into the West. 

In the table given on page 49 there are 
seme things the reader will have to guess 
at, same as those mentioned by Mr. Blair. 
Many will wonder what kind of bullets (full 
patch or soft-point) were used in the auto- 
matic pistols to give the penetration shown. 
Also whether a pistol or revolver was used 
for the .32 8. & W., which had a 10-inch 
barrel, and then wonder again, a little far- 
ther down, whether the 10-inch 44 5. & W. 
Was not also a pistol, and if not, where 
such a revolver with such a long barrel was 
made, Another thing that is a puzzle is 
why in giving the ballistics of pistol car- 
tridges a barrel of 28 inches should have 
been used for the .22 long rifle cartridge? 
To be perfectly frank in the matter, this 
table is very confusing. In the case of the 
we 8. & W., I presume this was a pistol, 
as no such velocity as mentioned could have 
been obtained with a revolver shooting this 
cartridge, and even for a pistol this velocity 
looks high. Note the .32 8. & W. long—a 
much more powerful cartridge—which is 
stated as giving more than 100 feet less. 

It seems to me that a book written on 
the subject chosen by Mr. Himmelwright 
thoroughly covering the subject and free 
from error, and in which all of the more — 
popular American revolvers and pistols 
were carefully described and illustrated, 
would meet with a reception from shooters 
generally that has been given few books 
devoted to firearms. As I think of the al- 





most universal way in which “The Pistol 
and Revolver” has been favorably comment- 
ed on and commended to the lovers of these 
arms by the magazines generally the more 
I am convinced that if a book with as many 
errors as this one contains will meet with 
the reception that has been given it, one in 
which only reliable matter was to be found 
would certainly be a success. But such a 
book would necessarily be much larger than 
Mr. Himmelwright’s, and would be much 
more expensive, but it seems certain that 
with the increasing interest in the subject, 
that the author of such a book, provided he 
turned out one fully covering the subject 
and reliable in every way, would be amply 
remunerated for his work, 

In answer to Mr. Blair's question as to a 
desirable revolver for the purpose he men- 
tions, {t would seem that, as he evidently 
prefers a double-action, and the Colt New 
Service in particular, that if he should get 
cne of these in either .38-40, .44-40 or .45 
ealiber and with target sights, or regular, 
as he mentions, he will have a very desir- 
able gun in every way. If the revolver is 
carried in a heavy leather holster no fear 
of the target sights being injured need be 
apprehended. There seems to be an impres- 
sion among many shooters that because a 
revolver is equipped with target sights that 
it will not stand the hard usage that a re- 
volver for belt purposes is often subjected 
to, but as to this can say that if one is as 
careful as he should be and gives his re- 
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volvers one-half of the attention it deserves, 
there will be very little cause for complaint. 
Then again, if one thinks that any arm can 
be carried in all kinds of weather, and never 
cleaned or oiled for months at a time and 
still prove reliable he is very likely to dis- 
cover his mistake—possibly at a time when 
a gun in first-class working order would be 
worth its weight in gold. Nearly any of 
the best of the American made arms will 
stand a great deal of exceptional hard us- 
age and still prove reliable in proper hands 
under nearly any circumstances, but some 
seem under the impression that they should 
respond promptly after the worst abuse, 
which is a mistake. The man that goes on 
a hunting trip and never finds time to give 
his guns at least a little attention daily 
need not be surprised to occasionally have 
trouble. All this is not meant for the spe- 
cial benefit of any certain one, but I just 
happened to call to mind the many times I 
have seen firearms so shamefully abused 
that I could hardly refrain from jotting 
down a few thoughts along this line. But 
to the revolver Mr. Blair is wanting: Any 
of the three calibers he mentions will be 
found to have a pretty healthy recoil, but 
this need cause no uneasiness, for, as has 
been mentioned before and quite often, 
these revolvers will be found to show ac 
curate shooting if correctly sighted and no 
effort is made to hold so tightly as to pre- 
vent recoil. In the effort to do this a great 
many will flinch and the result is inaccurate 
shooting. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Wanted—A Pocket Gun 


I have been asked to outline what | think 
would be a satisfactory pocket gun, a gun 
made for pocket use at close range and for 
nothing else, suitable for both men and 
women and under all conditions of dress. 

The requirements of a pocket gun are 
these: It must be safe, light-weight, short, 
flat, compact, hammerless, free from all pro- 
jections that catch or wear the clothing, 
quick double action, light trigger pull and 
heavy striking power. 

I suggest that a two-barreled, double-ac- 
tion derringer would about fill the bill. 

Make one about the size of the present 
Remington derringer for women, or for men 


who want a light weapon, and have it use 
the .28 S. & W. cartridge; for men let the 
present .50 caliber center fire pistol] car- 
tridge be used, containing 25 grains of pow- 
der and 300 of lead. Let the smaller weap- 
on weigh about 8 ounces and the larger one 
weigh from 16 to 20 ounces, the smaller 
weapon to have about 3-inch barrels and the 
larger tohave 4-inch barrels. Each weapon 
should have the present 5. & W. safety ar- 
rangement in the back of the handle, and 
should have a folding trigger, this making 
It fully one-third more compact. 

Both the .388 8. & W. and the .50 pistol 
cartridges are described in the Winchester 
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catalogue, and are easy to buy. The recoll in 
each case would be heavy, but not excessive, 
and the striking power would be at a maxi- 
mum for the size and weight of the weapon. 
Two shots are plenty for a pocket weapon 
designed solely for defense but those two 
shots should be of the heaviest striking 
power that the gun and the hand can stand. 

The barrel, in each case, by the way, 
should be long enough so that the trigger 
could be pulled by the second finger, this 
being the strongest, with the forefinger out 
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along the barrel to give instinctive aim 
without danger of being powder-burned. 

This weapon could be made and sold for 
$10, as it is far simpler to make than a 
revolver. It should have no sharp edges or 
corners; everything should be round and 
smooth, The shape of the Remington dou- 
ble derringer, handle and all, if ic had a 
folding trigger, would do very well, only the 
handle should be as fiat as tbe barrels, 
What think others? 

Utah. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


For the Shotgun Crank 


Editor Outdoor Life:—My friend the gun- 
smith here, had a very interesting gun in 
to be repaired, which [ thought would be 
of interest to your Arms and Ammunition 
department. It is a device to change any 
repeating shotgun from cylinder to full 
choke, automatically, while firing. You will 
see by the enclosed sketch the end of the 
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barrel is sawn up in segments of a circle, 
the slots running back about 214”. Sliding 
over the barrel, and extending back to the 
Magazine band is another barrel or sleeve. 
Three lugs are on the forward end of the 
magazine tube. In action, at the first shot 
the sleeve, or outer barrel, is in the rear 
position, the muzzle of both barrels even, 
the slots sawn in the barrel being apart the 
gun cylinder bored. Being fired, the recoil 
throws the sleeve forward past the first 
lug, contracting the muzzle of the barrel 
slightly, closing the slots, making the gun 
a modified choke for the second shot. 
Upon being fired again, the sleeve moves 
forward, further contracting the barre] muz- 
zle, When full out at the third shot the 
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gun is full choked. The sleeve can be 
placed in any position by hand, simply slid- 
ing it forward or backward, as desired. It 
being intended to work automatically when 
firing consecutively at a covey of quail ris- 
ing and flying off. Whether it is a practi- 
cal device and will do what is claimed, I do 


not know, I would have liked to have test- 
Ad? 









ty 





ed it. 
though. 
I am one of your news-stand subscribers 
and enjoy your gun and ammunition depart- _ 
ment. As to the arguments about the bolt- 
action rifle: The bolt action is strictly a 
military weapon and you will find very few 
who use a rifle, hunting either men or game, 
who prefer the bolt to the lever action. 
There is no question as to which is the 
quickest among men who have used both, 
N. Carolina. E. L. BAILEY. 


I do not believe in such devices, 
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Will Users of the .32 Winchester Special Please Comply? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very much in- 
terested in the Arms and Ammunition de 
partment, I own a .32 Winchester Special 
rifle and reload my own shells using 23 
erains Lightning powder and Ideal bullet 
No. 321297. I succeeded in getting my deer 
this fall, making a clean shot, the game 
.dropping instantly. I am of the opinion that 
the .32 Special is large enough and power- 


Wants a Revolver in 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have become 
greatly interested in the articles that have 
recently appeared in the columns of Out- 
door Life regarding the manufacture of a 
revolver of .22 or .25 caliber, but believe 
that this gun could be made to give better 
satisfaction if made to use the .25-20 center 
fire cartridge, instead of rim fire, as has 


ful enough for the game we have here. | 
am in hopes of getting a bear in the spring. 
I am not much of an expert in the shooting 
game but am very enthusiastic over it, and 
would be greatly pleased to hear from us- 
ers of the .32 Winchester Special through 
the columns of Outdoor Life as to their 
opinion of this arm as a big game rifle. 
Colorado. L. H. FRIEND. 


.25-20 Caliber 


been suggested. These cartridges cost but 
little more than the rim fire ones, and have 
at least the two advantages—they are more 
powerful and can be reloaded if desired. I 
would buy one of these revolvers if it was 
on the market and I know of many others 
who would as well. W. J. SWETT. 
S. Dakota, 


Will Some of Our .22 Rifle Shooters Please Answer? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Will some of your 
experts give me their experience with .22 
caliber rifles at 25 yards? Also would like 
to know if there is any book printed on this 
subject. Would appreciate replies through 
your columns at an early date, 


N.. H. J. H. FITZGERALD. 


[Note-—We do not know of any book 
written entirely devoted to 25-yard work, 
but you should find some among the list 
advertised in this magazine which should 
prove of value to you whatever ranges you 
may decide to practice at—Editor.] 


Followed Advice with Satisfactory Results 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just a line to thani 
yourself and Captain Hardy on the different 
articles on “How to Become an Expert Shot” 
and especially his advice on revolver shoot- 
ing. I haye shot both rifle and pistol for 
thirty years and as a rifle shot on the 200- 
yard range can associate with a very good 
class of shooters, but with the pistol I was 
a failure, and couldn't figure it out until 


reading Captain Hardy's article on revolver 
shooting. He discussed my ailment exactly; 
I gripped the weapon too tight, pushed tke 
trigger finger too far through the guard and 
invariably shot low to the left. Now I hold 
the weapon loosely, pull with the point of 
the finger with a slow pressure and the im- 
provement is more than satisfactory to me. 
New Mexico. SAM STEVENS. 


Admires the Mauser 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to ask 
you how the barrels in the rifles made In 
the United States compare with those of the 
Mauser. While in Old Mexico, three years 
ago, on a hunting trip, together with two 
friends, we took a 7 mm. sporting Mauser 
along to try it against the .30-40. One of 
my friends had a .33, the other a .30 U. 8. 
I also had a .30 U. S. box-magazine. We 
Nad the time of our lives, plenty of game 


and fine weather. None of us had ever 
used a Mauser and we were very much sur- 
prised to find that the 7 mm. Mauser would 
outshoot our rifles in every respect, and ov 


our return to Torreon we all three bought 


Mausers, and I must say that a better-shoot- 
ing arm was never built. I have never ex- 
perienced any trouble with metal fouling 
while using the Dutch cartridge, but on our 
return to the States we got some 7 mm. 


Sit 


American-made ammunition—and the trou: 
ble commenced. We couldn't keep the bar- 
Tels clean, and after five shots the gun 
would kick one down if not cleaned, and 
the rifle would not shoot as well as when 
using the regular Mauser cartridge. I have 
since tried about every rifle on the market 
except the Remington autoloading rifle an‘ 
have found nothing for its weight and 
inches that will beat the 7 mm sporting 
Mauser for an all-around gun. Being an 
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American I would like to have an Ameri- 
can-made rifle that I could be proud of, and 
wouldn’t mind paying for it. I will admlt 
that the United States rifles are the best 
rifles on the market, I think that if some 
company would put out a high-power rifle 
with a barrel that was composed of the 
very best material that money could buy 
they would find them a good seller at any 
price. J. BT. 
Arizona. 


Will Mr. Roberts Please Reply? 


One of our readers is very anxious to cor- 
respond with Mr. A. M. Roberts of North 
Dakota, author of the article in our Febru- 
ary number entitled, “Information Wanted 
Regarding the Remington Pump Gun.” As 


Babbitt Metal 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was somewhat in- 
terested in the statement of Bro. G. H. D., 
in the January issue of Outdoor Life, In 
which he speaks of a special load for his 
32-20, and incidentally tells that he uses a 
bullet made of 60% lead and 40% “good 
babbitt metal.” 

It just occurred to me that a bullet of this 
composition might be needlessly hard, if not 
altogether undesirable, on account of the 
high percentage of tin in the alloy. Upon 
reading G. H. D.'s article I cast a .32-40-165 
bullet according to the formula of 60% lead 
and 40% babbitt, sized it to .819", lubricated 
it, as well as the barrel, and pushed the 
slug through the rifling. Although the bar- 
rel is slightly oversized (.820"), it required 
considerable pounding with a solld brass rod 
to force the bullet through. On the other 
hand a bullet of my usual alloy, which is 
1 part of babbitt to 11 parts lead, could 
be forced through with a steady pressuré 
and without any pounding whatever. 

This leads me to say that the mere al: 
vice to use babbitt is not exact, and that 
the results to be obtained with different 
makes of so-called babbitt metal are apt to 
differ very widely. The original babbitt, as 
invented by Isaac Babbitt, who later he- 
came famous as soap maker, had as its in- 
gredients tin, copper and antimony, and 
from the best sources of information the 
original proportions were as follows: 


the copy for Mr. Roberts’ article was de- 
stroyed when the proof was read and cor- 
rected, we have no means of knowing his 
address, so we hope if this notice falls under 
his eve he will correspond with us. 


in Bullet Alloys 


ORIGINAL BABBITT METAL, 


Per Cent. 
A od Ce ENCE SEE TCR CA CR Me art rT 89.3 
Copper serio Oaeheestlicreipn nay Ratna <acs igen Rees . of 
PTE OT 0 eee ca nip yy cites Wa wb Olecera ee ela etel sere 7.1 


How different babbitt alloys are can be 
seen from the following table giving the 
proportions of six of the best known bab- 
bitt metals: 

PERCENTAGES OF 


Tin, Anti- Lead, Copper, Zinc. 
mony. 
1—Parsons’ . ...86 


1 2 2 27 
2—Richard'’s . ..70 15 10% 4M 0 


3—Fenton’s . 16 0 0 5 79 
4—French Navy. 74 0 7 T 8T14 
5—German Navy 85 7% 4=0 7% 0 


As a matter of fact, many different com- 
positions are sold under the name babbitt 
metal. Some are good, but more are worth- 
less; while but very little babbitt metal is 
sold that Is made according to the original 
formula. Most of the metals sold under that 
name are the refuse of the typefoundries 
and smelting works, melted and cast into 
fancy ingots, with special brands, and sold 
under the name of babbitt metal. 

One of the best babbitts used in this 
country is the one I employ, composed of 
ss% tin, 744% antimony and 45%.% copper. 
Now, this allow, when mixed with lead in 


the proportion of 60 and 40, which is the 
formula given by G. H. D., would give a 


bullet alloy made up of: 


Per ie 
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COBDOE 6 eceiicisys 0)3)0.0,8:8525.9 nae eo er 






This, in my opinion, should make a pretty 
tough sort of a bullet, when it is considered 
that the so-called “Ideal” bullet alloy, made 
by the Ideal Mfg. Co., of New Haven—which 
surely is the limit for toughness—only con- 
tains 10% tin, together with 80% lead, 7% 
antimony and 3% copper. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that 
G. H. D.’s alloy contains an unusually great 
proportion of tin, more than 50% as mich 
as lead, which seems undesirable from the 
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fact that while the melting point of lead Is 

about 625° F., tin will fuse at a tempera- 

ture as low as 442° F.; and a combination 

re 1 part tin to 2 parts lead will fuse at 
5b” FF: 

It will therefore be seen that it is im- 
portant for the careful rifleman to ascertain 
the composition of any babbitt metal before 
he puts it to indiscriminate use. 


New York. ERNEST COLER. 


Will Some Shotgun Shooter Please Reply? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is my intention 
to give myself some cheap shotgun practice 
and I would be obliged to some of the many 
readers of Outdoor Life for instructions in 
buying or constructing an inexpensive port- 
able trap and targets, and also in loading 
shells. What would be the lightest load uf 
powder and shot to do good work? What 


style and quantity of wadding? What 
brand of powder and kind of shell would ba 
best, and what tools would be necessary for 
reloading?’ I would like some kind of bulk 
smokeless powder in brass shells, if this 
combination can be made to work satisfac- 


torily. Will an automatic ejector handle re- 
loaded brass shells? J. W. NAYLOR. 
Colorado. 


United States Revolver Association League Results 


CLUB— Won, Lost. Pr Ct. 
Golden Gate, Cal, ......6045 » 8 0) 1.000 
Manhattan, N. Y¥.. .....--0eeee T 1 id 
Smith & Wesson, Mass...... 2 1 BT5 
Philadelphia, Pa. .....0.s000% 6 2 150 
Mt, ae, EOL vice ke ocx eee ees 6 Z -150 
Portland, Ore, oi. .ce se ceaes 5 3 625 
ePPOVIGENnGe, Fe B....-0-0:0-0-0:c-aneace GF 3 625 
Boston, Mass, ...... cc eee e ces 3 a 75 


Annual Meeting U. S. 


The tenth annual meeting of the United 
States Revolver Association was held at the 
Zist Regiment armory, 34th Street und Park 
Avenue, New York City, on January 17, 1910. 

The meeting was called to order at 8:40 
p. m., Mr. Crabtree presiding. There were 
present Messrs. B. F. Wilder, W. G. Hud- 
son, J. E. Silliman, M. Hays, Wilfred Hart- 
ley, P. Hanford, G. Grenzer, W. Wadsworth, 
R. H. Sayre, J. A. Dietz, A. L. A. Himmel- 
wright, L. D. D’Amico, J. R. Eckerson, G. O. 
Miller and others, of New York City: J. B. 
Crabtree of Springfield, Mass.; George Hugh 


CLUBS— Won. Lost. Pr Ct. 
Mylea Standish, Me, .....000. 8 5 O76 
At dd a i se a 5 376 
National Capitol, D. G...... of 6 250 
Los Angeles, Cal, ......0..055 a ri 126 
Belleville. Ti 3s aise. s as 0 8 -000 
GHieaewo, BS sa sacie cece oa wae 8 -000 


0 
Includes matches of January 20, 1910. 
CHARLES 8S AXTELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Revolver Association 


Smith of Philadelphia, Pa., and A. L. Hurl- 
burt of Hartford, Conn. 

Among other important business trans- 
acted the following officers were elected for 
the current year: 


President—J. B. Crabtree, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Vice President—R. M. Merrill, Oakland, 
Calif. 


Secretary-Treasurer—-Charles §. Axtell, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Members Executive Committee—R. H. 
Sayre, New York; C. C. Crossman, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 


“A Little Nonsense Now and Then” 


Editor Outdoor Life:— Have enjoyed 
reading the January, 1910, Outdoor Life. 
In re article on “The Pocket Gun” by 
Chauncey Thomas, page 74, would suggest 
that Mr. Thomas get him a three-barrel gun, 
with bayonet attached, to use on those mid- 
hight alley holdups, firing shotgun barrel 
first, rifle next, and bayonet last; then, if 
Sir Holder-Up is still allve, detach bayonet 


and use gun as a club, which certainly ought 
to do the work. 

Speaking of holdups reminds me of a 
rather unique experience I had in that line 
about a year ago. I was called in a great 
hurry one night to attend a poor fellow 
who had been ‘coon hunting, and, while 
standing at the foot of the tree, holding the 
bag, and supporting himself on the muzzle 
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end of his gun, the ‘coon slipped down the 
opposite tree-side, and in running around 
stumbled onto the gun, and, unfortunately, 
pulled the trigger, which, of course, sroused 
the gun to action and carried away the 
nether side of the hunter's pants, along 
with that part of his anatomy adjacent 
thereto. Well, I patched him up (his pants 
were beyond repair), dressed his wounds, 
and fixed him so that he could lie comfort- 
ably on his stomach for a month or two, 
and left, conscious of having done a good 
deed. When just as ] was passing a dark 
alley on my way home, out popped a strap- 
ping big fellow about 6 feet 32 inches tail, 
who pointed a gun up to my nose and 
yelled in a low, firm tone: “Throw up your 
hands!" which, of course, I did, dropping 
my pill receptacle at the same time, being 
considerably scared and willing to throw up 
most anything, even the day before yester- 
day’s supper; but when he saw the pill bag, 
he lowered the gun, took off his mask and 
said: “Beg pardon, Doc., I didn’t recognize 
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you until I saw your bag and smelled your 
pills.” ThenIsaw whoitwas. “Well Johu,” 
I says, “this is the limit, not only of hu- 
man endurance, but of a doctor’s patience! 
Here you have been owing me a pill bill for 
four years or more, and now you get out 
and hold me up to boot! I've a good notion 
to report you to the preacher,and have you 
‘churched’!” “For God's sake, Doc., don't 
do that!” says he. “How much is that bill?” 
“Fifty cents,” says I. “Well,” says he, “here 
Is a dollar; it’s all yours. I’ve done pretty 
well tonight, and can spare it.” “But,” says 
I, “where did you get it?’ “From your com- 
petitor,” says he; “I held him up a few min- 
utes ago.” “Oh, well,” says I, “it’s all right, 
then; we both belong to the same profession 
and what's his ought to be mine!” 

Well, Mr. Editor, before closing I wanted 
to say a few words on bolt versus lever ac- 
tion type of setter dogs; but will leave that 
till a later date. You certainly print a nice 
little magazine. A. WINDSOR, .M. D. 

Missouri, 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Concerning the Purchase of Mobilelubricant. 

The following quotation from a letter 
written to Lieutenant Whelen as to where 
Mobilelubricant can be procured will prove 
of interest to many of our readers who will 
want this to use with their high-power rifles 
to prevent metallic fouling. 

“Mobilelubricant can be purchased in al- 
most every city in the United States, either 
from the Standard Oil Co., Continental Oil 
Co., Atlantic Refining Co., Waters-Pierce Ol 
Co., or from the Vacuum Oil Co., and in 
Canada it can be purchased from the Queen 
City Oil Co. or from the Imperial Oil Co. 
Further, Mobilelubricant is usually sold by 
the leading garages and dealers in automo. 
bile supplies. 

“Please note that this grease is called 
‘Moblilelubricant’ and not ‘Mobile-lubricant’.” 


C. M. Diehl, Bear Creek, Mont.—I should 
like to ask of some of your experienced 
writers ag to their opinion of the .83 Win- 
chester. I like the action of the ‘86 model 
that uses this cartridge, and especially with 
24-inch barrel and half-magazine, but think 
the cartridge could be made with a heavier 
load, the bullet to weigh about 230 erains 
with a powder charge sufficient to give it 
a velocity of about 2,100 feet per second. 
The action of this rifle is strong enough and 
if the cartridge can be made something like 
I suggest it would make a fine gun, and 
powerful enough for any game found in this 
country. It would be between the .30 and 
25 calibers and, in my opinion, an ideal 
gun, Kindly tell me the difference between 
the 1903 and 1906 VU. 8. government car- 
tridges, and the velocity of each. 


Answer.—The 1903 cartridge uses a round 
point bullet of 220 grains weight and has a 
velocity of 2,168 feet per second. The ve- 
locity of the 1906 cartridge is 2,750 feet per 
second and uses a sharp point bullet of 150 
grains weight usually, though some of the 
companies load this cartridge with heavier 
bullets. 


A. W. Kennedy, Shelbyville, 01—If the 
Colt company can make a single-action re- 
volver from .32 to .45 on the same frame 
and are intending to make a .22 target 
single-action as big as a .68 S. & W. Special 
would it be possible to get it chambered 
for the .38 cartridge? 


Answer.—As we understand the matter, 
neither the Colt nor 8S. & W. have promised 
to make a single-action .22, nor in fact, any 
style .22. To the best of our understand- 
ing the Colt company have made up a few 
.22 caliber revolvers by hand on the New 
Police frame, which is a double-action re- 
volver, these few arms belng chambered for 
the .22 Winchester Special cartridge, and 
we understand that shouid they be shown 
that a demand exists sufficient to warrant 
them in manufacturing such an arm forthe 
market that they will do so. It is now up 
to those (and we believe there are many 
who ean be included here), who have been 
clamoring for such an arm, to make their 
wants known, and when this is done we be- 
lieve the Colts company can be depended 
on to “deliver the goods.” 


Thos. H. Edsall, Reno, Nev.—I would ap- 
preciate some information concerning the 
.25-35 Winchester in regard to its killing 
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power. | have a Winchester carbine of this 
caliber, and would like to know whether you 
think it large enough for deer, etc. It has 
proven an excellent arm at the target. 


_Answer.—Questions such as yours are dif- 

ficult to answer to the satisfac ion of all 
who might be interested in such matters. 
While we know of hunters who use this 
arm for deer and even larger game, and 
nearly always with success, we believe that 
most of the hunters of today would recom- 
mend a more powerful gun. If one were 
always certain of a broadside shot at a deer 
this, or even a less powerful arm, would 
usually prove entirely satisfactory, but as 
all know who nave had any experience in 
hunting large game one has no choice in 
the matter—at least not often—and has to 
shoot under unfavorable conditions where a 
bullet may have to traverse half the lengta 
of the deer before reaching a vital spot. In 
cases of this kind sometimes the soft-point 
bullet will not give the necessary penetra- 
tion, and this can be said of more ealibers 
than the one mentioned, as we know from 
experience, and then a more powerful arm 
would certainly be preferable. If, however, 
deer is the largest game you are likely to 
find in your hunting, with the chances of far 
more shots being fired at other and smaller 
game, we think that your carbine would 
prove quite satisfactory. 





A. G. Luckenbill, Grand Junction, Colo.— 
Is there a three-barrel gun made in this 
country that sells at $55? Where can a4 
cap-and-bal] revolver in serviceable shape 
be had? Is it practicable to use a telescope 
on a saddle gun for hunting? Would not 
a .f0-110-Winchester °86 model be a good 
bear gun? How can I bore out a rifle bar- 
rel and make a shotgun of it? 


Answer.—Write the Three Barrel Gun Co., 
Moundsville, W. Va., for information as to 
their guns and prices; we do not think you 
can get a three-barrel gun, though, for $35. 
You can purchase the revolvers you mention 
of Francis Bannerman, New York. We would 
not consider a telescope on a gun used ex- 
pressly for saddle work as likely to prove 
entirely satisfactory, as there would be more 
or less danger of its becoming injured in 
carrying in the hand or across the saddle, 
and it would be nearly impossible to carry 
in a scabbard when attached to the rifle. 
The .50-110 Winchester Express would cer- 
tainly be powerful enough for bear, but it 
is not a long range rifle, and we think you 
would be better satisfied, perhaps, with one 
of their high-power calibers. The best ad- 
vice we could give you as to boring out a 
rifle barrel in which shot was to be used 
would be to have this done by a gunsmith. 


E. F. Jacobs, Morgantown, W. Va.—I have 


-seem impossible to rust. 


Stevens .22 single-shot and Savage .22 re- 
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peating rifles and shoot them a great deal, 
and I like the smokeless, greaseless bullet 
cartridge very much on account of lack of 
report and its cleanliness in handling, but 
have been told that it is hard on the rifling 
—one party, who is quite an authority on 
rifles and rifle shooting, telling me that 
none of the best-informed shots used smoke: 
less powder in their rifles for the above rea- 


son. My own experience with the black pow- 
ders in these .22 rifles is that I do not 
dare set them down after slfooting without 
thoroughly cleaning them or I will have 
trouble and a rusty barrel, and even after 
they are thoroughly cleaned and oiled, they 
will rust, unless they are constantly inspect- 
ed and cared for. I also have some slight 
trouble with the smokeless, greaseless car 
tridge in slight leading. In your opinion, 
which cartridge will give the least trouble 
in keeping the inside of the barrel in condi- 
tion, the .22 smokeless, greaseless bullet, 
the .22 smokeless, lubricated bullet or the 
22 black powder, lubricated bullet? Is there 
any composition on the market that will re- 
move lead from the barrel without injury to 
the rifling? I am very anxious to determine 
the above, as I like to have my guns right 
inside and want to use the cartridge that is 
the least injurious and requires the least 
eare following use. 


Answer.—We have used a great many of 
the Winchester smokeless, greaseless Car- 
tridges, and have never had any difficulty 
whatever in keeping the barrels in excellent 
eondition, nor have we heard of any of our 
friends experiencing any trouble of this na- 
ture. In fact, we have found these car- 
tridges so entirely satisfactory that we 
would not willingly go back to the black 
powder lubricated bullet cartridges, though 
we could say many a good word for the 
excellence of such cartridges as these as 
turned out by such companies as the U. 
M. C. and other first-class manufacturers. 
The Peters Semi-Smokeless are other car- 
tridges which are to be strongly recom- 
mended. As for the rusting, leading, ete., 
we are unable to explain clearly why you 
should meet with difficulties of this nature. 
When shooting and cleaning the same day 
and oiling carefully we should apprehend no 
trouble when using black powder cartridges. 
A second cleaning the second day when us- 
ing smokeless is to be recommended, and if 
thoroughly cleaned and oiled with a good 
oil, and rifle kept in a dry place, it would 
We have heard 
that Winchester Crystal Cleaner will re- 
move leading from a gun barrel, but we 
have never had occasion to try it. Perhaps 
some of our friends can give us some defi- 
nite information here. 


Harry T. Gilland, Karthans, Pa.—For 
several years T have used a model "94 Win- 
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chester rifle with the regular soft steel bur- 
rel and Winchester high-velocity cartridges. 
This combination has given good satisfac- 
tion, I think, however, that the metal 
patch is rather hard on the soft steel bar- 
rel. Would like your opinion in some fu- 
ture issue of Outdoor Life as to the safety 
and efficiency of the following in the rifle 
named: The regular Winchester hizh-veloc- 
ity load used with the Ideal metal gas-check 
bullet. I purchased 100 of the Ideal bullets 
to test them. My intention was to remove 
the factory bullets from the Winchester 
high-velocity cartridges and replace them 
with the Ideal gas-check bullets. I found, 
however, that the gas-check on base of Ideal 
bullets made them somewhat longer than 
the factory bullets and as this compressed 
the powder charge more or less might de- 
velop a dangerous pressure in the barrel, 
therefore I have not tried the few I have 
loaded, as I am not in search of an early 
grave. Would like your opinion on this 
load. Please inform me if the cartridge 
companies can furnish cartridges loaded 
with high-velocity powder and Ideal gas- 
check bullets, on special order. I would 
like, also, the brand of powder and charges 
used in the high-velocity cartridges, 


Answer.—As you do not state the caliber 
of your rifle we cannot advise as to the 
load you wish to use, If you will write the 
Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., stating the 
caliber, they will be glad to hand you the 
right information. None of the cartridge 
companies will load the cartridges with the 
Ideal metal gas-check bullets; but you can, 
by loading according to the Ideal company’s 
instructions, prepare your own ammunition 
and will find it all they claim for it. The 
charges of Sharpshooter powder that are 
used in the various high-velocity. (not high- 
power) cartridges, as nearly as we can as- 
certain, are as follows: 


Grains 
.26-20 Winchester ...... mee te 
:32-20 Winchester ........ 10.5 
28-40 Winchester ........ 19 
44-40 Winchester ....... . 19 
45-70 Winchester ........ 31.5 
45-90 Winchester ........ 35 
-50-110 Winchester ........ 47 
38-55 Sharpshooter ...... 2() 


All the above with metal-patched bullets. 


C. T. Hamilton, Long Ieland, Kan.—I have 
a .38-55 Winchester rifle, model ’94, and 
have been using Winchester black powder 
I recently 


cartridges with 255-grain bullet. 
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changed to smokeless and our dealer pro- 
cured for me U. M. C. cartridges with 200 
grain bullet, soft points. The box does hot 
indicate whether they are high-velocity or 
short-range, and I would like to know. They 
are very accurate, and carry up well enough 
—but have they the killing power of the 
black powder and lead bullet? 


Answer.—Unless marked “High-Power” 
they are the low-pressure smokeless ear- 
tridge, giving a velocity the same as black, 
and have the same killing power, You can 
also use in this arm the high-power U. M. C. 
cartridge, as these cartridges are guaranteed 
for these arms if in good repair. 


Frank K. Haney, Portland, Me.—I have 
an autoloading Remington rifle and find 
sights do not fit my eye. When aiming with 
butt at shoulder the notch in rear sight 
appears to be three times its width, but if 
rifle is held with butt plate about six inches 
from my shoulder sights are all right. Kind- 
ly advise me on the subject. ) 

Answer.—For your eyes the rear sight is 
evidently placed too far back or too near 
your eye. Moving the rear sight six inches far- 
ther forward would undoubtedly overcome 
the difficulty in your case but this would 
shorten the distance between sights so 
much as to likely result in inaccurate shoot- 
ing. There are two things you might do, 
either of which will be nearly certain to 
improve your shooting. One would be ito 
use a finer notch in your rear sight, pro- 
vided you like an open sight, and the other 
would be to remove the open rear sizht and 
have a Lyman or Marble peep sight attached 
using same, for most of your shooting, at 
least, with the large aperture. 


A Subscriber, Council Bluffs, la—Kindly 
inform me through your magazine what 1s 
considered the most accurate cartridge for 
200-yard range work. Also in shooting with 
a 32-20 S. & W. revolver with 6144” barre! 
how close a group should be expected at 
50 yards after quite a bit of practice? 

Answer.—You could make no mistake in 
getting anyone of the following sizes for the 
work you mention: .82-40, .38-55 or .32 
Ideal as any of the three when properly 
loaded will show the best accuracy possi- 
ble at 200 yards. Presuming that your re- 
volver is properly sighted, and that you 
have shot it enough to have become thor- 
oughly familiar with it and that you do not 
have that quite common fault, that is, flinch- 
ing, you should shoot so closely as to sel- 
dom get out of the black of the Standard 
American target at 50 yards. 











An American .450 Rifle 
By Chas Newton. 


While writing the following description 
of a rifle the writer anticipates the first 
question asked by the reader will be, “Of 
what use in this country is such a powerful 
weapon?” And we will frankly answer at 
this time that it is practically of none; 
that there are now on the market plenty 
of rifles and cartridges sufficiently power- 
ful for the largest game to be found on the 
American continent, 

Then why devote time and money to 
developing, and space in this magazine to 
describing, such a rifle? And the answer, 
for a lack of a better, is the distinctly fem- 
inine one “Because.” 

After this frank avowal of its worthless- 
ness the reader who goes throug the bal- 
ance of the article does so upon his own re- 
sponsibility and can throw no part of the 
blame upon us. 

The writer being now well stricken in 
years, and having grown to manhood upon 
a farm, his first experience with the rifle 
Was, a5 might well be expected, with one of 
the old muzzle loading type. Its weight 
was about 16 pounds, its barrel about 40 
inches in length, full octagon and carrying 
a round ball of about .38 caliber. It had a 
wonderfully designed German silver scroll 
trigger guard, an elaborate patch box with 
spring lid of the same material on the right 
side of the stock, a German silver deer in 
full flight upom a cheekpiece on the left 
side, an ornamental cap box in the lower 
edge and divers German silver and mother 
of pearl stars and other ornaments inlaid 
into the wood of stock and forearm wherev- 
er space could be found for the purpose. 
Taken all in all, it was a gorgeous weapon, 
and it would shoot splendidly at short 


ranges, as many a woodchuck’s tail bore 
witness. 

That in those early years it required two 
boys, relieving each other at short intervals, 
to successfully carry it around, was not 
deemed an objection, but rather added dig- 
nity to the hunt, and the one who tempora- 
rily did not carry the rifle, carried the min- 
jature sawbuck over which it was rested 
when sighted. 

When loaded with a thimbleful of pow- 
der and its 100-grain bullet, its recoil, to say 
the least, Was not excessive, 

it is but natural that, starting at twelve 
years of age, with such a splendid weapon, 
one’s ideas of all rifles should be largely 
shaped upon these lines and anything light- 
er than a crowbar should be deemed trivial. 
In fact, the writer has never, even unto 
this day, been able to complétely eradicate 
the impression that a round barrel is ipso 
facto distinctly effeminate, that grooved 
tubes are entitled to respect among men 
only when octagonal in form on the outside, 
and that no seli-respecting rifle should 
“kick” in the slightest degree. 

These views were modified but little 
through the use of the next rifle, a heavy 
Ballard using a very light cartridge, when, 
in passing a second-hand bookstore in New 
York City the eye fell upon a book entitled 
“The Sporting Rifle,” by an Englishman 
named Forsyth, written about 1862, and the 
book went straightway to the farm. 

Imagine the surprise, however, when the 
descriptions of the rifles of Colonel Jacobs 
and Sir Samuel Baker were read for the 
first time and likewise when the conclusion 
of the author, who, by the way, was writing 
from the standpoint of an East Indian 
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sportsman, was announced as being in favor 
of double barrel rifles of either ten or twelve 
gauge. 

This was a radical departure from the 
ideals of childhood on the rifle question and 
the question of “kick” was at once raised; 
likewise was raised a sort of curiosity to 
try one of those remarkable rifles and see 
if they could really be fired and still leave 
the shoulder intact; and some of that curi- 
osity survived even unto this year of grace 
1909. 

Our British cousins have their faults and 
their virtues, and among the latter is a ten- 
dency toward hunting big game, also a ten- 
dency to write some very interesting books 
on this subject, and many pleasant hours 
have been spent with the works of Baker, 
Selous, Macintyre, Gilmore and a host o! 
others of that clan. 

These writers speak in a most matter of 
fact way of 4 bores, 8 bores, 10 bores and 
later of .577’s, .500’s and .450’s, while the 
books containing descriptions of the rifles 
show cuts of the cartridges used and their 
appearance certainly tends to entitle them 
to respect, particularly when one considers 
the cordite cartridge in these latter cali. 
bers, and thinks of the energy of the butlet. 
And sometimes we wonder how they feel 
on the shoulder at the period of greatest ac- 
tivity. We would like to have accompanied 
the authors on their trips, but circumstan- 
ces forbade, so the nearest we can come to 
it is to feel the kick. Therefore there arose 
a desire to experience even this bit of re- 
alism. 

Some years ago Outdoor Life published a 
serial story, fanciful in the extreme, describ- 
ing a trip to the far North and the discov- 
ery there of survivors of a prehistoric ani- 
mal resembling the mammoth, but I believe 
the author threw in an extra horn or two 
in addition to the tusks for good measure. 
This was written in a very interesting vein 
and among other things mentioned were 
some special rifles made expressly for use 
against these monsters, 

The description given of the rifles was 
just sufficiently detailed to stir the blood of 
a rifle crank and set him to thinking how 
powerful a rifle he could get up, yet not 
sufficient to in any way satisfy him: just 
gave him the idea and left him to stew in 





it and think that some day he will mak 
some such rifle just to see how it looks and 
feels. | 
And then came Mr. Linkletter, with a 
rifle load which was certainly powerful, but 
which made, as he stated, “no dude’s gun;” 
and we wondered if we were a dude, and 
here was a chance to find out. 

And then came another man and ordered 
& .60 caliber rifle, built according to Mr. 
Linkletter’s ideas, and reported great suc- 
cess in its use, although it was loaded heay- 
ily with high power smokeless powder and, 
while we would concede that it was very 
effective from the muzzle end without test- 
ing, we wondered if, like the traditional good 
rule, it would work both ways. And curiosi- 
ty was stimulated, 

And Mr. Linkletter then described a .45 
caliber rifle to use 80 grains W. A. powder 
with a heavy bullet as being a very effect- 
ive weapon, at the front end at least. 

And then came a critic and intimated 
that 80 grains W. A, powder in a .45 caliber 
rifle would be a very effective charge, so 
effective, in fact, as to enable the person 
who fired it to engage in rifle shooting the 
rest of his natural life, the suggestion being 
that the aforesaid natural life would be ter- 
minated at an early date. 

And we wondered if such would be the 
case, 

Had curiosity not gotten the better of 
discretion the entire human race might still 
have been harvesting fig leaves for winter 
raiment and popping pomegranate seed at 
our neighbers for diversion, but the afore- 
Said curiosity did, in fact, pre-empt the po- 
sition of stroke oar and has held that 
position ever since. Therefore as little 
streams arise along the sides of a mountain 
range and flow downward, from time to 
time joining their fellows, thus growing into 
larger streams, and taken more definite 
and positive character, until at length they 
all unite and become so strong as to over- 
come ordinary restraint and are harnessed 
and set to spinning turbines or irrigating 
alfalfa fields, so these different items arous- 
ing curiosity followed their courses - until 
they ran together, and, increasing in power 
with each additional stream received, at last 
acquired such head and volume as to over- 
come all opposition and discretion and move 





from the pocket simoleons sufficient to “try 
it on.” 

Now a good English double-barreled rifle 
of the .450, .600 or .577T cordite class can 
be purchased for anywhere from $200.00 to 
$500.00, but we concluded we could get good 
and sufficiently kicked right here in Amer- 
ica for far less money, provided the money 
were properly applied, therefore we pro- 
ceeded to apply it and built a special rifle 
for the purpose. 

The action used was the Winchester sin- 
gle shot, since it has the simplest con- 
struction and greatest strength of any on 
the market; to this was fitted a No. 3 nickel 
steel barrel, 30 inches long, bored and rifled 
for the .45-70 bullet but, as this cartridge 
was somewhat restricted as to powder 
space, it was chambered for the .45-125 Win- 
chester express shell, thus allowing the use 
of the long, heavy 500-grain bullet together 
with sufficient powder space to permit the 
application of sufficient inspiration to give 
it a good start in life. 

Black powder is out of date for anything 
except saluting purposes and, as it was not 
intended to have anything polite about this 
rifle, it not being a “dude’s gun,” the old 
reliable W. A. smokeless was called upon. 

A shotgun butt stock was provided and a 
buttplate of hard rubber 34-inch thick, taken 
from a foreign-made shotgun, was fitted, 
thus giving about 14-inch longer stock than 
the standard and reducing the chances of 
the thumb striking the nose when the arm 
recoils. 

The rifle weighed, when completed, 914 
pounds, 

The rifle was first loaded with 75 grains 
W. A. powder, a M. M. C. No. 9 copper 
primer, being the same primer used in the 
cartridges for the New Springfield rifle, and 
a 500 grain metal cased bullet. 

At the first discharge it was discovered 
that the capacity of the shell was so great 
the primer could not ignite the powder prop- 
erly and it hung fire for about 4% second,— 
just long enough to permit of the rifle being 
slightly lowered and released from pressure 
against the shoulder; then it went off and 
the pressure upon the shoulder was immedi- 
ately and emphatically, although temporari- 
ly, restored. Yes, it kicked. 

This was followed by two more shots, 
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each time the cartridge hanging fire until 
the butt was released from the shoulder 
somewhat, thus letting it get a good drive 
back on the return trip, And it surely 
made an impression, so much so that firing 
was suspended until a little politeness, in 
the form of black powder priming, was in- 
jected, and the use of eight grains of the 
latter powder caused the charge to burn 
promptly and properly. 

After a few more shots hostilities were 
suspended for a week while the shoulder re- 
covered from the effect of the three hang- 
fire shots, when it was again taken in hand, 
this time with an ordinary rubber recoil pad 
slipped over the butt of the rifle. 

Resuming operations it was found that 
the recoil, while “plenty much,” was not suf- 
ficient to make the shoulder sore, therefore 
the working out of a charge proceeded. 

The W. A. powder used burns complete- 
ly under a pressure of about 40,000 pounds 
per square inch, therefore the charge was 
run up, a grain at a time, until no un- 
burned grains were left, which condition 
occurred in using the 500 grain bullet, with 
77 grains W. A. powder and eight grains 
black powder for priming. 

The compression of the primers at this 
time indicated about 40,000 pounds pressure, 
and as this charge was the one indicated, 
as the result of some mathematical calcula- 
tions, as giving the 40,000 pounds pressure, 
work was stopped on it at this point, since 
this pressure was considered sufficient for 
practical purposes in so large a rifle. 

A computation of the charge necessary to 
give the 40,000 pounds pressure with the 405 
grain metal cased bullet was made, and it 
was estimated that the shell would require 
83.6 grains W. A. powder to produce the re- 
quired result. 

Running the charge up a grain at a time 
and using the 405 grain bullet the unburned 
grains of powder ceased from troubling 
when a charge of 83 grains W. A. with the 
8 grains black powder priming was reached, 
thus indicating that the 40,000 pounds pres- 
sure had arrived. 

There was left plenty of room in the shell 
to permint the use of sufficient powder to 
increase the pressure considerably without 
undue sacrifice of air space and the pres- 
sure could be readily carried up to 45,000 to 
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50,000 pounds per square inch with perfect 
safety, provided a slower burning powder 
be used, but the writer appreciates the gen- 
tle guardianship of a pressure gun when he 
carries the charges for the larger cartridges 
beyond the polnt where the powder is com- 
pletely burned, and this rifle had been so 
near and dear to him and had made such 
an impression upon him that he could not 
bear to think of ruining it by transforming 
it into a pressure gun, 

Another charge worked up for this rifle 
consisting of a 500 grain lead bullet. 115 
grains bulk of DuPont Scheutzen smokeless 
powder, with a priming charge of § grains 
black powder proved to be very accurate 
and, while full grown and entitled to respect 
among men, was much less strenuous as to 
recoil, at least. 

Chronograph tests of the different loads 
gave the following muzzle velocities: 

The 500 grain bullet, with 77 grains W. 
A. powder with eight grains black powder 
priming, gave a muzzle velocity of 2,040 
feet per second, and a muzzle energy of 
4,650 foot-pounds. 

The 405 grain bullet with 83 grains W. 
A. powder and eight grains black powder 
Priming, gave a muzzle velocity of 2,250 feet 
per second and a muzzle energy of 4,576 
foot-pounds, 

The 500 grain lead bullet, with 115 grains 
bulk measure of DuPont Scheutzen smoke- 
less, With eight grains black powder prim- 
ing, gave a muzzle velocity of 1,690 feet per 
second and a muzzle energy of 3,200 foot- 
pounds, 

The amount of free recoil was not, owing 
to lack of facilities, measured, but there can 
be no doubt that the recoil was free, even 
enthusiastically and joyously so, but as to 
its exact amount, the writer, having re- 
ceived (from the hang-fire rounds) decided 
impressions upon the subject, and of which 
impressions he is unable to entirely divest 
himself for the purpose of giving testimony, 
is not an entirely impartial witness. 

However, on the occasion of the working 
up of the loads, twenty-five rounds of the 
high power cartridges were fired in about 
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one and one-half hours and at the end of 
that time the shoulder was not at all sore, 
although the recoil jars the body considera- 
bly at each shot, and in all probability one 
could fire 100 rounds of this ammunition in 
an afternoon without the shoulder being 
actually bruised. 

In loading the cartridges the black pow- 
der priming was placed in the bottom of the 
shell and the smokeless on top and the rel- 
ative positions maintained by using a card- 
board wad on top of the charge. Mixing 
the black powder through the charge and 
placing it next the bullet were also tried, 
but in both cases the ignition was a little 
slow, While with the priming in the bottom 
of the shell the action is very prompt and it 
sure puts them over the plate to the queen's 
taste. 

One of the disadvantages anticipated in 
using a rifle of such power as this was the 
expense of loading the shells, owing to the 
large charge of powder, and heavy, and con- 
sequently costly, bullet used, but after trial 
the writer ig of the opinion that the cost of 
operation will be less than that of the other 
rifles, owing to the fact that there is not 
the temptation to blaze away at stones, 
clods, spots on trees, etec., to which one is 
subject when using less strenuous weapons, 
One does not fire unless he desires to shoot 
something, and he makes sure he wants to 
before he tries it on. 

The advantages possessed by this type 
of rifle in hunting large and dangerous 
game, and such is the only game upon 
which it should be used, are two: First, it 
is very effective on the game if hit. Sec- 
ond, if the game be but wounded and should 
charge upon the hunter, he would not be 
compelled to make his retreat from a stand- 
ing start; the recoil would have already 
given him a very tangible hunch to help 
him on his way, thus enabling him to make 
much better time than froma standing start. 
This advantage should not be overlooked, 
and must be felt to be appreciated. 

For purposes of comparison of the car- 
tridge with the English cordite cartridges, 
the following table of ballistics of the latter 
eartridges is given: 


Standard Ballistics of .450, .500, and .577 Cordite Cartridges. 
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It will be noted that the English .450 
cartridge, with the 480 grain bullet, has 
somewhat more velocity than the above 500 
grain bullet and at practically the same 
pressure, due to the fact that the cordite 
used develops lower chamber pressure in 
obtaining a given velocity than any other 
powder in use, but is very severe in its ef- 
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fects upon the rifle barrel, owing to the in- 
tense heat of the gases generated. 

A Holland double-barrel express rifle for 
the .450 cartridge weighs but 914 pounds, 
consequently the weight of the rifle and cer- 
tainly the strength of the action used were 
such as to make it a very safe and effective 
rifle for anything requiring such a powerful 
charge, 


A Rifleman’s Opinion as to Best Big Game Rifle 
By R. L. Glasgow. 


This subject is acknowledged by the 
writer to have as many solutions as there 
are hunters. Every hunter of American big 
game has his preference, and many reasons 
for that preference. They are all-sufficient 
to him, and he goes forth happy in the pros- 
pect of bringing down his favorite quarry. 
Yet, advancement and improvement and the 
discovery of new laws governing ballistics 
gives us an ever-changing condition, and the 
man who is content with what he has de- 
cided upon as the best today, may find him- 
self hopelessly behind the times a week 
hence. So the subject is really inexhausta- 
ble. What the writer hopes to accomplish 
by this attempt is to do what he can to di- 
rect .he minds and pens of our able sports- 
man-writers into this channel, and away 
from discussions that savor of personalities. 

Many of us have read and assimilated a 
great deal concerning the ballistics of the 
modern high-power cartridges, both domes- 
tic and foreign. We have also been treated 
to many able articles relative to the compar- 
ative merits of foreign and domestic rifles. 
This discussion may or may not have 
changed the opinions of sportsmen who have 
read the articles upon all sides of the two 
subjects, but it certainly has been instruct- 
ive withal, and served to increase and stir 
up new interest within us. As for the 
writer, by following the discussion closely 
and making observations along the lines 
pointed out, he has experienced a change as 
regards his preference of rifles. This does 
not imply that others must necessarily do 
so or lose their caste as sportsmen or gen- 
tlemen. You are “allright” whatever your 
choice of rifle, or whatever you believe to 
be the best cartridge. But, if by observa- 
tion, instruction and experience expressed, 


as the writer hopes to express his here, you 
are led to see some things which you may 
have not thought of before, and which may 
be of service to you, the object shall have 
been accomplished, 

Our government seems to have evolved a 
military cartridge which has no equal as re- 
gards accuracy at extreme ranges. This car- 
tridge also is reputed as having the highest 
velocity of any military cartridge extant, 
and only the Ross-Ely in the sporting car- 
tridges can lay claims to any higher veloc- 
ity. The trajectory figures are the very 
best, as regards flatness. All these qualities 
are highly desirable in hunting or sporting 
cartridge, as well as a target cartridge. But 
owing to its full metal-patched, pointed bul- 
let its efficiency for killing such game as 
our grizzly bear or heavy moose is lacking. 
The striking-forece, stopping-power is lack- 
ing. The question is then, “Can we find a 
combination that would have all the accu- 
racy, extreme range, high velocity and flat 
trajectory of the 1906 government cartridge, 
and also the smashing-power of even the 
80-40 government cartridge with soft-point 
bullets, which has proven all-sufficient for 
all our American big game, including grizzly 
and moose?” ‘The chief reason for desiring 
a cartridge embodying all these advantages 
is that most of us would like a rifle that 
would cover our every requirement at big 
game hunting and also put us in position to 
use our rifle at the range, where our skill is 
put to test at all ranges up to and beyond 
a thousand yards, Every type of rifle dif- 
fers In many respects from other types. 


Every rifle of even the same _ type 
has its individuality, and no two 
of them balance, shoot or feel just 


alike in the hands of a marksman. There- 
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fore, if you have time and opportunity for 
rifle practice at home, you prefer to use the 
rifle which you expect to use on your hunt- 
ing trip, that your proficiency thus acquired 
may serve you best at the moment when 
you stand looking across a gulch at a mam- 
moth Rocky Mountain sheep or closing in 
upon Mr, Grizzly, or taking snap shots at a 
bounding buck. The rifle that will take care 
of your error in calculating the distance be- 
tween you and your sheep by its dependable 
accuracy and flat trajectory: or expend its 
full striking force of 2,500 to 3,200 pounds 
tearing up the “works” inside Mr. Grizzly, as 
you close upon him or as he is charging you; 
or will fly to your face with the ease, con- 
venience and precision of a shot gun as Mr. 
Buck bounds along from one cover to anoth- 
er;—that is the hunting rifle you want, That 
is also the target rifle you want—in fact, 
the only rifle you want, unless it should be 
a .22 for summer sport, or to take fishing. 

Now, a suggestion: The Sauer-Mauser, 
20-inch barrel, bored, rifled, and chambered 
for the U. S. government 1906 cartridge, 
and vented for increased accuracy;—car- 
tridges loaded with the regular charge of 
powder and a sharp-pointed, soft-nosed bul- 
let of 180 or 190 grains. 

The Sauer-Mauser incorporates the ac- 
knowledged safety of the Mauser bolt; 
worksmanship that will satisfy all but those 
who are very fastidious indeed: beauty of 
outline and symmetry pleasing to the eye, 
and handling like a shot gun. I would also 
prefer to have the rifle fitted with Lyman’s 
No. 1 sight fitted to the bolt (not the Re- 
ceiver-sight), folding-leaf sight and regula- 
tion front sight, as furnished by Sauer. Also 
a 414 power adjustable and removable Jef- 
frey Telescope sight. With this combination 
& man would be prepared for any kind of 
big-game hunting in America, and also have 
a rifle ranking right up with our own good 
Springfield for the range, 

Some may say that the sharp-pointed, 
lead bullet built of the same shape as the 
government Spitzer or Thomas, is an Impos- 
sibility. Others would say that a bullet of 
that type would break up on impact at the 
2,700 or 2,750 feet muzzle velocity. I would 
just point out that Jeffrey’s .333 caliber car- 
tridge, with 2,600 feet muzzle velocity and 
sharp-pointed, soft-pointed bullet, is recom- 
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mended by them as being about twice as 
efficient as the .303 British cartridge with 
soft-pointed bullets at the shorter range, and 
as having much more than double that bul- 
let's efficiency at ranges of 400 yards and 
over. Everything from elephant down has 
been killed with this .333 cartridge and their 
model of the Mauser rifle. Still others 
might say that if the Jeffrey .333 is a sharp- 
pointed bullet, and so little larger than the 
fovernment 1906, why not select that rifle 
for use instead of suggesting the above com- 
bination? There are several reasons why, as 
follows: 

Jeffrey, and all English gun and rifle 
makers, cater to a very rich class of patron- 
age and their rifles are high in prices—too 
high, as compared with what the Sauer-Mau- 
ser sells for in this country with the 35% 
duty. The Sauer is as carefully rifled and 
finished and furnished with as good grade 
stock and engraving as the most of the Eng- 
lish Mausers. In fact, the same manufac- 
turer in Germany furnishes nearly all Eng- 
lish and German manufacturers with the 
Mauser action. The Sauer-Mauser is fitted 
with a raised matted rib, of one piece with 
the barrel, which adds to the beauty of the 
arm, aids in quick shots, and resists much of 
the well known “flip” characteristic of the 
extremely highpower rifles of today. 

The reasons for desiring the 1906 govern- 
ment cartridge case for this rifle are also 
many. First, it has demonstrated its su- 
periority for accuracy, low trajectory, high 
velocity and energy at all ranges. It is pro- 
vided with a good, safe air-space, and is 
susceptible of being loaded with a variety 
of charges of powder and shapes and types 
of bullet to cover all the wide range of 
shooting, from target work at the range and 
mountain sheep shooting at long and un- 
known distances, to the killing of moose 
and Alaska brown bear. The cartridge is 
made in America, and we can get them 
duty-free. If the sharp soft-point bullet re- 
ferred to here could be obtained of U. M. 
Co., or any other good American manufac- 
turer, it would be all that is lacking, for 
the U. M. C. Co already make a round 
shaped, soft-point bullet for this cartridge, 
as I have already had 200 of them and used 
them in my Springfield. It is all one could 
desire for bear or moose, but it falls back 





somewhere between the old .30-40 Krag and 
the .03 government when it is called upon 
to go the long ranges, and falls off in ve- 
locity. I do not think it any superior to the 
.03 government in accuracy, and it appears 
to have a higher trajectory at equal ranges. 
However, it will not give the trouble as re- 
gards cupro-nickle fouling for which the 
.03 is famous. Sauer will build anything a 
customer wants, and the telescope can be a 
matter of choice between some of our do- 
mestic ones if you do not like Jeffrey's. 
You will need one, though, if you expect to 
hunt mountain sheep—one you can detach 
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instantly and put in your case or belt when 
you get into the brush. Do not make the 
mistake of getting one without adjustment, 
both for wind and elevation. Jeffrey's is a 
pretty good “range-finder”’ after you have 
used it awhile. You soon become ac- 
customed to know pretty nearly the dis- 
tances you are shooting by the position of 
the lens, which has a micrometer adjust- 
ment for focusing. 

Now [am through, If the editor does not 
consign this to his waste-basket, I may give 
you an account of my recent trip to the 
Clear Water country, Idaho. 


Experiments with Various Rifles 
By Harvey A. Donaldson. 


I have just received the January number 
of Outdoor Life. It gets better every month. 
1 have been reading it now for many years, 
and although I subscribe for several other 
sporting magazines, Outdoor Life takes the 
lead. I always enjoy the discussions in the 
Arms and Ammunition department. 

Why is it that we dcn’t hear more from 
the users of the .25-20, .25-21, .28-30, .22-20, 
.32 Ideal and .32-40, on small game such as 
fox, squirrel and woodchuck, and also for 
target shooting. Surely there are a good 
many shooters, like myself, that are enjoy- 
ing this kind of hunting. 

Most of my sport with a rifle is confined 
to target shooting and such small game 
hunting as is to be found here in the Mo- 
hawk Valley. I have spent considerable time 
and money in trying to perfect an outfit for 
this sort of hunting; have been trying to 
find an ideal “’chuck"” rifle—one that was 
equally good for fine target work and wood- 
chuck hunting. Many of your readers will, 
no doubt, differ from me in selecting such 
a rifle, but I thought possibly my experience 
might be of help to some that read the 
Arms and Ammunition department. In the 
last ten years I have used, and still own, 
over a dozen different rifles. A few of 
‘them I will write about at this time. The 
things most desired in a rifle for this kind 
of shooting are: extreme accuracy, low tra- 
jectory and good killing power. I think a 
single-shot rifle is preferable, for one shot, 
correctly placed, usually does the work. I 


find I can do better work with a rifle hav- 
ing a heavy barrel. 

My first rifle for small game hunting was 
a .22 caliber Stevens Favorite, fitted with 
Lyman sights. This is a very accurate little 
rifle, but I soon found it lacked power. I 
was then using the .22 short cartridge. It 
Inakes a fine squirrel rifle, only some peo- 
ple would like a repeater for this class of 
shooting. 

My next rifle was a .25 caliber Stevens 
rim fire, in the Favorite model. This also 
proved a very accurate rifle. I have used it 
for target work up to 200 yards, but wasn’t 
satisfied, for I wanted a heavier rifle, so 
got a 482-40 Marlin repeater. I killed a 
great many “'chucks” with this rifle, and 
was sure I had found the ideal gun for this 
work, 

I loaded my own ammunition and experi- 
mented with several loads from the short- 
range up to the high-power, using soft-nose 
bullets, The high-power loads were too 
powerful, and I did not think the shell was 
just suited for loading with short-range 
loads, using black powder, with wads, on 
account of the shell having quite a taper, 
although I used sawdust and also Cream or 
Wheat to fill up the air space. 

I found out later, in using smokeless pow- 
der, that it works nicely when loaded loose 
in the shell, requiring no wads. I got an 
idea the recoil was too great for fine hold- 
ing—this rifle only weighed about 7 pounds 
—and so I turned back to the smaller cali- 
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bers and bought a fine Stevens Ideal range 
rifle, No. 45, bored to shoot the .22 caliber 
long rifle cartridge. This rifle has a very 
delicate trigger pull and weighs about eight 
pounds. It has done very fine work on the 
target even up to 200 yards, and has dropped 
a good Many woodchucks., 

After a while I found that “’chucks” hit 
in the shoulder would get in their holes 
before I could reach them. I dug a few out 
to make sure that they were hit. After this 
experience I wanted a gun that would “muss 
‘em up some,” so got a .44 caliber Marlin 
repeater, and it has always “made good.” 
When it comes tc killing power, a “'chuck” 
would drop in a heap, even from a shot 
through the paunch. The only fault I could 
find was the high trajectory. It required a 
careful estimate on the distance when shoot- 
ing up hill and down at 200 yards, in crder 
not to go over or under the mark. 

About this time I got the idea in my head 
that I wanted a Savage .303, so got one with 
26-inch round barrel and Lyman sights. I 
killed several “’chucks” using the full load 
with soft-nose bullets; found they were very 
accurate and I didn’t have to estimate the 
distance as closely as when using the old 
44 caliber cartridge. After hearing a few 
soft-nose bullets go humming througi: the 
air on striking stones, and even soft ground, 
I decided I was using too powerful a load 
for a thickly-settled farming community, 

I bought a set of Ideal loading tools, 
No. 3, with several different loading cham- 
bers and moulds, thinking I would try a 
moderate load with smokeless powder. I 
tried the 170-grain Kephart bullet, Ideal No. 
311207, and found J had a very accurate and 
pleasant cartridge to shoot. For short range 
work I used the 100-grain bullet, Ideal No. 
30810, which is cast .311, with 5 grains of 
Savage powder No. 2. 

About this time I began to read sbout 
the .22 caliber Winchester Automatic rifle. 
I bought one; but didn’t like the rear sight, 
being more used to a Lyman aperture. The 
barrel of this arm is quite short and this 
brings the sights on the barrel very close 
together, so I got a Marnble rear sight, but 
had to drill holes in stock and tang, and fit 
sight in place, as there were no screw holes 
such as are on most rifles. This rifle is 
very handy on account of short barrel; it 
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has good weight and the balance and hang 
are perfect. I never had it refuse to work 
and it has been used in all kinds of weather. 
It cleans the easiest of any rifle I ever used, 
which is no small thing if much shooting is 
done. 

This. arm makes an ideal squirrel rifle, 
the trigger pull seems a trifle heavy, com- 
pared to the 144-pound pull on my heavier 
rifles, but one soon becomes accustomed to 
the long drag of the trigger. I have several 
times hit squirrels when they were running 
along a limb fairly “humping themselves” to 
get away. 

I find it is good practice to start a can 
or small pail rolling down a hill and then 
open fire when it’s on the jump. It does 
not take many shots before you find you 
are hitting the can. I think this is due to 
the perfect hang of this rifle. 

I was still looking for an ideal “’chuck” 
gun, when I began to read about the cele- 
brated Stevens-Pope barrels. Their system 
of rifling seemed to get results, for here 
Was a barrel that would shoot finer than a 
person could hold. I decided the .28-30-120 
cartridge was the best size for my use with 
this barrel, so placed my order for a Stey- 
ens-Pope Ideal range rifle No. 45, with a 
heavy, 28-inch barrel, special selected stock 
and heavy Scheutzen butt plate: this rifle 
to be sighted with full Lyman sights and an 
8-power Special Stevens Ideal telescope, fit- 
ted with micrometer side-mounts on the bar- 
rel; the barrel to be bored according to the 
Pope system, tested and sighted at the fac- 
tory. After waiting nearly two months this 
rifle came to me—the finest piece of work 
I ever saw in the gun line. 

I have tried it on “'chucks” at all ranges 
and have never had one get away from me 
when fairly hit. Quite a few of these shots 
were fired as the animals lay in the hole, 
with just the head showing, sometimes just 
the top of the head at that, which makes a 
very difficult shot. 

The Stevens company are putting a very 
fine telescope sight on the market. With 
my glass of 8 power I can hold the cross- 
hairs with ease on the eye, ear or throat of 
a “'chuck” at quite long range. Anyone 
buying a rifle for small came hunting should 
have it fitted with a Stevens “’scope” of 
from 4 to 8 power, if they would get the 
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most pleasure out of this class of shooting. 

The .28-30-120 Stevens center fire cart- 
tridge is, to my idea, the best small-bore, 
all-around cartridge on the market today for 
small game hunting and fine target work. 
The shell is 214 inches long, straight inside 
and slightly tapered outside, and is made 
extra heavy. I find them practically ever- 
lasting. Being straigit inside, reduced 
charges with a wad on the powder can be 
used, and accuracy maintained. The slight 
taper on the outside, unlike the .25-21 and 
25-25, makes the extraction easy and posi- 
tive. By snapping the lever down sharply 
the shell is thrown clear from the barrel. 
Here is what the Stevens company has to 
say of this cartridge: 

“Notwithstanding its relatively heavy 
powder charge it is one of the cleanest- 
shooting cartridges we have ever brought 
out and will perform satisfactorily for long 
series of shots without cleaning. As a 
hunting load it will be found right for any- 
thing smaller than a deer; in fact, if held 
correctly, it is powerful enough for this 
game, and when used with a sharp-point 
bullet it makes a very fine squirrel or small 


game rifle. Its curve is very flat, more s0 
than the .25-21-86, a fact that must appeal 
to every hunter.” 

T use King’s Semi-Smokeless powder in 


‘reloading, and have no trouble in cleaning 


either the barrel or the shells, as this pow: 
der burns very moist. For ~ 'chucks,” etc., 
I use the hollow-point bullet, Ideal No. 285,- 
228, cast from pure lead, and for squirrels 
the 121-grain sharp-point bullet, Ideal No. 
935222, cast 1 to 20. The bullets fit friction- 
tight in shell, with no crimp, the powder 
charge being 26 grains of F’. G. King’s semi- 
Smokeless. 

For short range work | use a round bullet 
that weighs about 34 grains when cast 1 
to 12, with 4 grains of Savage Smokeless 
powder No. 2, placing a thin wad over pow- 
der. The bullet is placed in mouth of shell 
just flush with the end. I then run a lubricant 
around bullet. This is ® very accurate load, 
only I have to change the sighting when us- 
ing it. 

At another time I will tell the readers of 
Outdoor Life about the fine work this rifle 
will do on the target when loading with the 
Stevens-Pope muzzle-loading outfit. 


Mr. Gilman’s Reasons for Preferring the Revolver in .25 Caliber 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The publication of 
his plea for making the then proposed rim- 
fire revolver a .25 instead of a .22 some 
three months after it was written, has put 
the writer in a somewhat strained and false 
position. 

So far as he knew, at the time of writ- 
ing, the rim-fire revolver was still some- 
thing hoped for in the future. It was only 
after he had mailed in his copy and was out 
of touch with writing machinery that he dis- 
covered an announcement, in a sportsman’s 
paper taken on the trip, of the .22 caliber 
rim-fire arm promised by the Colt’s people. 

A .22 caliber R. F. revolver is a whole lot 
better than no rim-fire revolver at all, and 
the writer finds himself in the unpleasant 
position of having to either seem to lay 
down under the arguments of Mr. Haines or 
else of continuing what might be construed 
as an effort to reopen a campaign already 
happily concluded. 

To have drawn the fire of Ashley Haines 


on his first entry to the field of fire arms 
controversy ig more than the writer had 
hoped. To ask him to abandon a contest 
which promises him considerable advance- 
ment—win, lose or draw—while he has a 
cartridge left in his bandolier, is an exces- 
sive demand upon human nature. So here 
goes for a second clip-full. 

When Mr. Haines suggests a cylinder 
bored for more than six .22 long rifle car- 
tridges, he is asking for something he don’t 
want. It would be easy enough to load and 
fire such a revolver, but when it comes to 
filling it up for a second round, there is go- 
ing to be trouble. The writer wrecked a 
hinged-frame .22 in one of the cheaper 
makes trying to open it after firing seven 
92 short smokeless cartridges. The shells 
stuck so tight that the ejecting cam, failing 
to budge them, lifted the whole cylinder 
loose from its moorings. The same loads in 
a Smith & Wesson .22 held fast against all 
pressure put on the hand ejector and were 
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finally driven out by pounding the same 
against the heel of the writer’s shoe. The 
empty shells moved but a fraction of an 
inch at a time. Feeling that such treatment 
was not the best thing for the sylinder align- 
ment, the writer exhausted a copious supply 
of matches pushing the shells out singly 
on that occasion, and ever after has stuck 
to black powder. 

As the mechanism is the same—in fact 
no arm could function better and its size 
and weight are its only defects—the writer 
fails to see how making the revolver on a 
heavier frame than the .22 S. & W. is going 
to make it any easier to push out exploded 
smokeless shells. [ fear that, to be a suc- 
cess, Mr. Haines’ ten-shot .22 will have to 
be built on the old single action frame in 
order to get effective ejection. 

Yet, so far as the writer can figure it 
out, the fact that smokeless loads are al- 
ready fabricated in that caliber, is the chief 
advantage of the .22 over the .25. 

Mr. Haines makes a considerable point 
of the ability of a certain person to shoot 
equally well with a varied assortment ot 
pistols and revolvers. This is decidedly be- 
Side the writer's argument, which was not 
that practice with a .22 was useless in pre- 
paring a man to shoot the service revolver, 
but only that a certain person thought it 
Was—an opinion the writer shares to a mod- 
ified degree. 

Mr. Haines is correct in saying the cyl- 
inder of the police positive is too short to 
chamber the .25 R. F. Stevens cartridge. 
The writer mentioned this model because it 
Seemed to best gibe with the popular craze 
for light-weight hand arms. Personally he 
considers the ‘‘police positive special” model 
mentioned by Mr. Haines of much more sat- 
isfactory size and weight for a revolver of 
this caliber. 

Something over-looked by Mr. Haines is 
that even the long rifle .22 can ill spare the 
18 per cent, loss of energy frequently stated 
to be the minimum loss due to the break 
between the cylinder and barrel of the best 
built revolvers. Velocity and energy figures 
for both cartridges not being available, the 
best the writer can do is to compare their 
powder charges. Certainly no one ean dis- 
pute that the eleven grains of powder in the 
25 have more energy to spare than the five 
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grains in the .22. It follows, then, that the 
25 in a revolver will give a velocity of rea- 
sonable intensity, while the .22, already near 
the dead minimum of power, will fall dan- 
gerously below what is required for open-air 
target shooting and small game work. 

My advocacy of the .25 R. F. is based on 
more than a mere belief that it is the small- 
est rim-fire cartridge which will handle and 
shoot satisfactorily in a revolver. After an 
experience with both the .22 and the .25 car- 
tridges, the former, in both rifle and revol- 
ver, and the latter in the rifle, extending 
over more than ten years, the writer is per- 
sonally convinced that the .25 R. F. goes a 
long way toward solving the problem of a 
small battery of arms covering all classes 
of shooting which is at once the delight and 
the despair of every shooter. He believes 
that it strikes a medium between the .22, 
which is not quite powerful enough for all 
small game and short range target work, 
and the .25-20 and .32-20, which are a bit too 
powerful and one of which bears a poor rep- 
utation for accuracy. He would not, how- 
ever, have cared to set up his opinion on 
this phase of the subject were it not for the 
endorsement given the .25 R. F, in Outdoor 
Life by Lieut. S. A. Wallen, whose comments 
may be found in the December issue. Be- 
lieving that this cartridge offers a chance 
to let one rifle wear out the cleaning rod 
—and the shooter—where two taxed both 
before, he naturally is anxious to see a re- 
volver of the same caliber placed on the 
market. 

Mr. Haines lays considerable stress upon 
the fact that the .25 R. F. cartridge lists at 
$14 a thousand, while the .32 S. & W. long 
lists at $12 a thousand. As the writer does 
not buy his cartridges at list prices, but at 
retail, paying $7.55 a thousand, or 80 cents 
a hundred for his .25 R. F. cartridges, this 
list price don't impress him very strongly. 
Just why the 325. & W. should be dragged 
into this discussion is not particularly plain, 
but since it is in let it be noted that the fact 
they list at $12 a thousand would not pre- 
vent the writer's dealer from charging him 
$0.97 a hundred for them—in fact, though 
this is his printed price. it is quite possible 
he would accept an entire dollar without a 
struggle. Of course it has been noted by 
Mr. Haines that the 32 8. & W. cartridges 
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can be reloaded—but if going in for the re- 
loading proposition, why not abandon the 
small caliber altogether for squib-loads in 
& grown-up gun? 

While on this matter of prices, don't 
let’s forget the excellent .25 short R. F., a 
cartridge well adapted to indoor work—list- 
ing at $10 and retailing at $5.39 per M. 
This is getting dangerously close to Mr. 
Haines’ .22 W. R. F. As a matter of fact, 
this short cartridge, somewhat less powerful 
than the .22 W.R.F., promises to be its equal 
in accuracy for indoor work, while out of 
doors, on either target or small game, the 
regular .25-11-67 load has the .22-7-45 consid- 
erably outclassed. 

It is true, of course, that the .25 R. F. in 
any load, costs more than the most expen- 
Bive .22. In the writer's opinion, it is 
worth it. 

Greacly as these figures upset one of Mr. 
Haines’ best arguments, they are not set 
forth at this length for that purpose alone. 
It is plain, from the fact that Mr. Haines 
has walked so unsugpectingly into the cul- 
de-sac between the list and retail prices of 
the .25 R. F. that his experience with that 
cartridge is nil, for no man who had ever 
shot this cartridge would make his mistake. 
The writer is pretty sure that if Mr. Haines 
will take the trouble to shoot the .25 R. F. 
some—incidentally enjoying the luxury of a 
small game rifle in which there is room for 
the simultaneous presence of a standard 
brass cleaning rod and a real rag—he will 
be inclined to regard the claims of this ex- 
eéllent load with more favor. 

The .25 R. F. Stevens is a cartridge 
which is much liked and greatly admired 
by everyone who knows it. 

Cc. L. GILMAN, 


As I considered the matter of the manu- 
facture of the .22 caliber revolver at some 
length in the article referred to by Mr. Gil- 
Iman, ] do not deem it necessary to use 
much space in commenting on Mr. Gilman's 
article above. 

Mr. Gilman is right as to shells extract- 
ing with difficulty in a .22 caliber revolver, 
if loaded with smokeless powder. Adding 
more chambers would add to the difficutty 
when using these cartridges. Possibly there 
would be no trouble of this nature if black 
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or semi-smokeless cartridges were used. I 
know that the cylinder of the Colt New Po- 
lice is large enough to be chambered for 
more than six cartridges, but whether it 
could be chambered for nine or ten I can 
not say. I think, however, that it could be 
chambered for eight or nine. 

As the use of a cheap .22 doesn't inter- 
est me greatly, the wrecking of one in ex- 
tracting tight shells is passed by as unim- 
portant. As to the .22 S. & W. H. E., about 
the only way in which it can be criticized 
is as to its weight and size; so far as mate- 
rial and workmanship are concerned it is 
past criticism, but there are very few who 
can secure aly great accuracy with it, sim- 
ply due to its being too light and small for 
good average work at practical ranges un- 
der average conditions. It is not guaran- 
teed with smokeless cartridges (though I 
undersiand some are made expressly for it) 
as the heads of shells frequently blow off. 
If we get in trouble using a cartridge for 
which the arm was never intended, and is 
not guaranteed to use, we can blame no one 
but ourselves. But not considering smoke- 
less cartridges in the .22 caliber, we have 
the black and semi-smokeless ones, and, so 
far as 1 know, the .2a Stevens has no ad- 
vantages in these respects. 

As to the amount of energy lost in the 
revolver, due to leakage of gas at joint be- 
tween cylinder and barrel, | would refer the 
reader to the article by Mr. DeAngelis in 
the September number of Outdoor Life for 
1909. After reading this I think he will de- 
cide that this is not as much as is gener- 
ally supposed. 

In considering a revolver of .22 caliber 
I did not have the .22 long rifle cartridge 
particularly in mind. The .22 Winchester 
special—a more powerful load—would suit 
me better and is the one the Colts people 
are likely to build their revolver for if they 
should make for any. As there seems to be 
about as many opinions as to calibers as 
there are shooters there is nothing certain 
as to their finally producing anything in the 
rim fire line. 

Justi a word here as to my rea- 
sons for quoting list prices instead of retail 
in my former article. List prices of all the 
cartridge manufacturers are the same. Re- 
tail prices are not. In the larger cities, 
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where there is more competition, retail 
prices are more uniform, but in the smaller 
towns retail prices vary greatly, and a man 
is charged any price the merchant thinks 
he can hold him up for. Hence my reason 
for using list prices as a comparison be- 
tween the various sizes then being consid- 
ered. 

Although coming “dangerously close” to 
the .22 W. R. F. for prices, as Mr. Gilman 
states, the .25 short could not come near 
this .22 as regards range or accuracy. I ad- 
mit that I have had no experience with the 
.25 rim fire, and this admission is cheerfully 
rendered, but it is possible that I may have 
fired as many thousands of the .32 S. & W. 
long from both Colt and S. & W. revolvers, 
and these in the black, smokeless and semi- 
smokeless loads, both factory and reloaded, 
as has Mr. Gilman of the .25’s. This might 
enable me to express an opinion as to the 
excellence of this cartridge, though | have 
to admit, and again this is cheerfully hand- 
ed out, that I was not aware that this car- 
tridge retailed less than the .25 Stevens 
while it listed higher. I had thought it per- 
fectly fair when quoting list prices and only 
used the list prices to demonstrate that all 
of the cartridges I mentioned were cheaper 
than the .25’s. As to the .32's mentioned, I 
seem to have been wrong. 

I do not deny that the .25 Stevens is an 
excellent cartridge, and possibly all that Mr. 
Gilman claims for it. I do think, however, 
that it is a more expensive one than those 
who are looking for a revolver to afford 
much practice at small expense are ready to 
purchase. I also thought that one might as 
well use the .32 Colt New Police. so far as 
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cost of cartridges was concerned, and, as 
mentioned before, this arm can now be had. 
As to using squib loads, this will not give 
us the cheap shooting we want, for if we 
purchase these loaded they will be expen- 
sive as compared to the .22’s, and if we re- 
load it will take time, and—‘time is money.” 
Looking at the matter from all points, it 
would appear that it would have to be a .22 
of some kind if we are to have anything . 
better, so far as expense is concerned, than 
we now have. The .25 would answer were 
is not for the cost of cartridges. Of course, 
we have the .25 short, as mentioned by Mr. 
Gilman, but this is more expensive than the 
22's and as to being worth the difference 
I am doubtful. 

As to whether we get a revolver to use 
a rim fire cartridge or not, time alone will 
tell. Certainly not unless shooters can 
unite on some one caliber and model of re- 
volver and then “hang together” until man- 
ufacturers can determine what is really 
wanted, when we will get the gun. Unless 
we all pull together we get nothing. Mr. 
Gilman's views in this matter are entitled 
to as much respect as any one’s, but [ am 
inclined to think that there is more pros- 
pect of a .22 being placed on the market 
than a .25, and that the .22 is the one the 
majority of the shooters want, and the eali- 
ber that would give better satisfaction for 
more purposes than the other. This is only 
an opinion of mine, however, while Mr. Gil- 
man holds another, which, by the way, is his 
privilege, and this [ am bound to respect, 
and simply because we fail to agree is no 
reason why we will not remain the best of 
friends. ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


Answer to Mr. Roberts’ Statement on Remington Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Referring to Mr. 
A. M. Roberts’ communication in the Feb- 
ruary number of Outdoor Life in re Reming- 
ton pump gun, beg to say that I have used 
one of these guns for two seasons on duck, 
quail, grouse, and also at the trap on both 
singles and doubles and have never had a 
jam or trouble of any kind. I have even 
tried to jam the gun by working the action 
slowly, by making half opening and closing 
movement, etc., without avail. The most 
that can be accomplished along these lines 


is that if a half closing movement is exe- 
cuted the empty shell will return Into the 
barrel and the new shell will remain in the 
magazine. J have used all the repeaters on 
the market, and, as Mr. Roberts knows, it 
is quite easy to completely jam some of 
them, by making an incomplete movement 
of the slide, thus throwing two shells into 
the receiver at once. This cannot be done, 
or at least I have been unable to accom- 
plish it with the Remington pump gun. 
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“ Mr. Roberts says in his article that he 
has had the drop of the stock changed to 
$14-inch at heel. It is quite possible that 
this has put some of the mechanism out of 
alignment resulting in faulty action. 

While on this subject I might state as my 
belief that if Mr. Roberts will use a gun 
with a 2-inch drop at heel for one full sea- 
son he will never return to any greater drop 
at heel. I used a 2%-inch drop for several 
years and thought I could not use a straight 
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stock, but when one gets used to the straight 
stock he never goes back to any crooked 
stock. However, this is for one to decide 
for himself. 

I would suggest that Mr. Roberts send 
this gun to the factory and have the Rem- 
ington people examine as to the cause of the 
trouble, which will probably be found in the 
changing of the drop of the stock as stated 
by Mr. Roberts. Ww. A. LEACH. 

South Dakota. 


Rifles in Cold Weather 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having lived here 
in the Yukon Territory now for nearly a 
year and having hunted this winter in 
pretty cold weather, I will state for the 
benefit of readers of Outdoor Life that all 
rifles will freeze up when used in extreme 
cold unless the arm is taken apart and all 
erease removed from the working parts. My 
25-85 Winchester froze up on me at about 
10° below zero. I removed firing pin and 
wiped off all grease and then treated the 
magazine the same way. After this the 
rifle never failed to work and never missed 
fire and this after standing out doors all 
night with the magazine full, and tried the 
next morning at 26° below zero. 

My partner had a .35 Remington auto- 
loading rifle. It froze up and jammed in 
great style, and for several days it was 
warmer at times where he was, owing to 
lurid language. Finally we removed the bolt 
and cleaned it thoroughly, but found that 
the trouble was mostly in the barrel sleeve. 
We then tackled the barrel. We had no 
spanner wrench, so we used the back of a 
butcher knife and finally got it apart and 
found lots of heavy grease which, when 
froze, made it impossible for the barrel to 
slide back. We wiped off all grease and the 
rifle worked at any temperature that we ex- 
perienced after that perfectly. 

I find by inquiry that freezing up is not 
confined to these two makes of rifles, by 
any means. They all do it. One old hunter 
poured alcohol into the action of his rifle 
and then set it on fire after removing stock 
and fore-end, but this method is, it seems to 
me, a rather severe one for tempered 
springs and does not remove the dirt other 
than grease, as thoroughly as it might. 


The rifles used here by the most success- 
ful hunters seem to be the .30-40, .33, .30-30 
and .25-35 Winchesters, with a few .303 Sav- 
age and British army cartridges. The 22 
caliber is very much in evidence here, as 
everywhere else on the coast, as a small 
game rifle. Perhaps there are more .30-40s 
and .30-20s used than any other size and 
a lightweight arm is nearly always demand- 
ed. Miniature loads for high power arms 
are most universally discarded, the reason 
I hear given is “they shoot in another place” 
—that is, a different place from the regu- 
lar high-power load. L. C., REED. 

Whitehorse, Yukon. 





[Note.—The fact that rifles will freeze up 
when used in extreme cold can nearly al- 
wavs be attributed to the use of too much 
oil, or, as is often the case, thick grease. 
From Mr. Reed’s interesting letter we do 
not understand that the rifles mentioned 
were at fault, nor that the manufacturers 
are to be censured for placing unreliable 
arms on the market, for the trouble all 
came about by the use of too much oil, or 
grease, when it is a fact generally recog- 
nized by those who have had any experi- 
ence in hunting in extreme cold that such 
should not bé used. The writer has known 
of many rifles which were stated to be un- 
reliable in cold weather and jamming fre- 
quently, but he does not recall a single in- 
stance where these rifles (these were of the 
best makes) were not found to be filled 
with thick grease, with a generous supply 
of dirt thrown in for good measure. In ev- 
ery instance these rifles, after grease and 
dirt was removed, were found to function 
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perfectly, We might add, however, that in 
Many cases the owners failed to profit by 
their experience and in time experienced the 
same difficulties due to the same cause— 
too much thick grease used where only a 
slight oiling with some very thin oil of the 
best grade should have been used. It would 
seem that nearly anyone who would give 
the matter any very serious thought would 
at once understand that thick grease of any 
kind should be kept out of the action of 
any firearm, but this is a matter that some 
seem never to learn, and that the use of 
such greases as bear’s oil, skunk grease, 
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sweet oil and the like goes on as before, 
the rifle “freezes up,” jams and cuts up 
all kinds of capers and no one at fault but 
the makers. In Mr. Reed's letter we have 
the true explanation and we only could wish 
that it were possible for every user of a 
rifle, or, for that matter, user of any fire- 
arm, had it placed before him. If this was 
possible, the chances are that we would 
hear less of rifles freezing and jamming 
than in the past, for many would certainly 
recognize the cause of their troubles and 
avoid them ever after by caring for their 
arms in an intelligent manner.—Editor.] 


A Young Hunter’s Opinion of Various Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am very much in- 
terested in your Arms and Ammunition de- 
partment, and read with pleasure the vari- 
ous articles published there. Now that this 
is a free country and that every man has 
the right to purchase any rifle, revolver or 
shotgun that he may prefer (if he has the 
price) I will give my opinion of a few of 
the arms some of the writers have been con- 
sidering. I see in the February number 
where a writer prefers a .32-40 Marlin to any 
other caliber mentioned in his article. I 
will take the .30-80 for myself every time 
for deer—not that it is the most popular 
rifle for all game under grizzlies, but that 
this ammunition can be had at nearly any 
Btore in a locality where there is any game 
larger than a fox. The Winchester carbine 
suits Ine better than anything else I have 
ever handled. If I were in a country where 
I would be allowed to kill a whole bunch of 
deer without moving out of my tracks, I 
would certainly have a .30-30 Remington au- 
tomatic, but for one deer a season the Win- 
chester carbine is as good as any man 
needs. 

Another writer claims that the .32-20 is 
a better cartridge than the .25-20, but I pre- 
fer the latter. The .32-20 may tear a larger 
hole in a deer than the .25-20, but I think 
that neither was intended for such game, 
and that some arm far more powerful 
should give much better satisfaction. The 
.02-20 W. H. V. strikes a harder blow than 
the .25-20 W. H. V., but the .25-20 has the 
advantage in velocity and penetration. As 


to accuracy I believe the .25 to be as ac- 
curate as the .32 ever was or will be, This 
last season I loaned my .25 to a friend and 
he brought back a buck which he said he 
killed with it at about 500 vards, with a 
single shot. 

Regarding the bolt action: I have a 7 mm. 
Spanish Mauser which I purchased from 
Bannerman of New York. It was in good 
condition when I received it and I think 
the man who invented it was a great deal 
wiser than the majority of men. It cer- 
tainly should be a good military arm and 
is a good hunting rifle. The Mauser is 
nearly as wicked a shooter as the New 
Springfield, but isn't quite as light and han- 
dy to carry as the U. S. rifle. It has very 
little recoil as compared to the Krag or 
Springfield. 

As for hunting such “bad actors” as sil- 
ver tips the bolt action, it seems to me, is 
a little slow, but If anyone should choose 
this arm they certainly would have an arm 
with sufficient power for nearly any game, 
though if I were going after Alaska bear I 
would take a .25 Remington automatic, a 
.405 Winchester or a .401 self loader of same 
make. I[ think any man would feel safer 
with one of the three than with the Mauser. 
What is the use of choosing a bolt action 
just for the sake of being able to clean from 
the breech? The level action guns can be 
cleaned with a string cleaner, and can be 
inspected with a barrel reflector or small 
piece of mirror. I am an American and do 
not believe in patronizing foreign makers 
when a good, serviceable rifle can be had 
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at a lower price than the Mauser or any 
other of foreign make, which costs twice 
as much but are not twice as good as ours. 
The only reason I have for owning this for- 
eign gun is because it is a good, serviceable 
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gun and didn't cost much. I do not want 
anyone to take my advice as I am only a 
nineteen-year-old kid and do not believe in 
dictating to older people. 

Colo. FIREARMS ENTHUSIAST. 


Regarding the .32 Winchester Special and Other Guns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One of your read- 
ers asked if a .82 Winchester Special was 
as accurate as a rifle. In my opinion a 
carbine will shoot closer at all reasonable 
hunting ranges than the average can hold. 
I have a friend here who is an expert in 
sighting guns, being one of the best ama- 
teur shots I know, and would rank well 
with Lieutenant Whelen in gun knowledge, 
and he claims that for hunting a carbine 
is as good as a rifle. I have a Stevens pis- 
tol, No. 35, with 8-inch barrel, which my 
friend sighted for me, with which he placed 
six shots in a space that could be covered 
with a dime at a distance of 35 feet. This 
is an excellent gun for grouse and other 
small game shooting. I should think that an 
automatic .22 with 8-inch barrel would also 
be O. K. Mr. Thomas is right about the 
228; they are no good for a pocket gun; 
one Colt single action .45 is worth a dozen 
of them. Derringers are good but slow. I 
prefer a single action .45 Colt or a single 
action 445. & W. for a belt gun, and con- 
sider one as important on a hunt as a rifle. 


More Concerning the 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to Mr. 


Cammack’s question regarding the .32 Win-- 


chester special as a hunting arm I would 
Bay the carbine is as accurate as the rifle 
or same caliber at all ranges up to 400 
yards, with the factory ammunition. I be- 


Will same one please give me his experi- 
ence with the three-barrel gun; also the .405 
Winchester? Has it greater recoil than the 
old .45-70 Springfield? Are the Colt double 
action rod-ejector models as reliable as the 
swing-out cylinder models of same make? 

[Note.—There have been several articles 
printed in Outdoor Life the past few 
months regarding the three-barrel gun. One 
of these will be found in the October issue, 
1909, and another in the January issue of 
the present year. Free recoil of the .405 
Winchester, 28.24 foot pounds; 45-70-4056 
smokeless 12.24, black 16.24; 45-70-500 
smokeless 15.22; black 18.438. We believe 
the jJater models of the Colt double action 
revolvers, having the swing-out cylinders, 
will be found better than the old double- 
action rod ejectors. None of the latter are 
listed In the Colt catalogue from which we 
infer that the manufacture of these have 
been discontinued. Perhaps some of our 
readers can answer the above questions 
more definitely. If so, we will be pleased 
to use at the first opportunity.—Editor.] 

Colo. A. G. L. 


.32 Winchester Special 


lieve he will make no mistake in getting the 
carbine as we all know it is easier to han- 
dle in the brush than the rifle. If Mr. Cam- 
mack desires to load his own high power 
cartridges let him try Ideal bullet No. 
321297 with 24 graina Lightning. 

Utah. ED. D. BANE, 


Wants It in .22 Winchester Special 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Since reading the 
splendid articles contributed by Mr. C. L. 
Gilman and Ashley A, Haines in the January 
number, I can truly say that my interest has 
been aroused for the first time in a small- 
bore Man-sized six-gun. 


Heretofore, when reading somebody’s 
views on a revolver using nothing stronger 
than the .22 long rifle, I was at a loss to 
understand how they could advocate such a 
trifling gun as that would be, at least to my 
way of thinking. 
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In the past ten years I have used a large 
number of the revolvers on the market in 
22, 32, .38 and .44 calibers, and have fin- 
ally settled on and am using at the present 
time a S. & W. modern ‘05 Military .38. spe- 
cial caliber and will continue to use it till 
someone can show me a better one, 

I can distinctly remember my disgust on 
a number of occasions when I carried a .22 
caliber revolver on tramping and hunting 
trips and shot rabbits with it only to see 
them jump and hike over the snow as though 
they were sent for and that meant another 
tramp through the snow and, perhaps, a half 
hour’s work with a notched switch to get 
Mr. Rabbit out of a hollow tree or log. 

I discarded that revolver mighty quick 
and I want to say right here that not an- 
other cent of mine shall ever be invested in 
a revolver using a cartridge less powerful 
than the .22 Winchester Special. 

I have fired thousands of .25 caliber Stev- 
ens cartridges in a rifle and have decided 
that for small game it is ideal, while not too 
small for an occasional shot at a woodchuck 
or crows and hawks. 

The chief objection to the .25 Stevens as 
I see it is the fact that it’s neither large 
enough for a big gun nor small enough for 
small game and practice at the target. 

I am sure if I owned ua revolver built and 
chambered for the .25 Stevens I would feel 
that I had no use for the .38 special in this 
neck of the woods, and still it would nol be 
an ideal gun for use in the gallery or to 
shoot rabbits and similar game because of 
the cost of ammunition, the noise and the 
weight. 

For use in a revolver where one wants to 
do a large amount of practicing I think the 
22 Winchester special Is the best all-around 
cartridge we have to choose from, as it has 
several distinct advantages over anything 
else. First, it is cheap: costs at retail only 
60 cents per 100, where the .25 Stevens 
would cost 80 cents per 100. 
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It is as cleanly as a cartridge can be 
Made and can be carried loose in the pock- 
ets without danger of disturbing the seating 
of the bullet, which I have found to be a bad 
point in the .22 long rifle. 

It has power enough for the purpose in- 
tended, yet will not mutilate game. 

It is furnished in smokeless loads and 
with greaseless bullets, which allows it to 
be used in the gallery in my cellar and last 
but not the least of its merits is the fact 
as Mr, Haines mentioned, that it is eas- 
ily adapted to several revolvers now being 
made, 

My choice would be the 5. & W. .82 hand 
ejector with either four or six inch barrel 
and target grips. This could be made to 
chamber eight cartridges and would not 
weigh over 22 ounces. 

For those who prefer a Colt, the Police 
Positive would be equally satisfactory, and 
on a revolver of this description and using 
only one certain load there would be very 
little use for target sights, which would 
make it better for use in a holster, and 
would also keep the price lower. 

To keep this gun from being classed as 
either a toy or cannon it seems to me it 
should weigh between 18 and 22 ounces. but 
for my own personal choice I would prefer 
it to weigh about 26 ounces, as I do not find 
my .38 special very heavy to carry in a 
shoulder holster and it weighs, loaded, 32 
ounces. 

If a fun of this description was put on 
the market it would forever put an end to 
my loading hundreds of squib loads with 
round ball, which gets tiresome to say the 
least. 

Let’s all work for the gun, gentlemen, if 
it suits you, and if we cannot have the .22 
Winchester Special we may have to compro- 
mise and take a .25 Stevens. 

If others have different views on this 
subject I for one, would be glad to read 
them, HARRY E. DELFS. 

Pennsylvania. 


Interested in Mr. Thomas’ Articles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The articles on the 
revolver by Mr. Chauncey Thomas are very 
interesting to me and I wish to say that he 
voices the sentiments of nearly all that I 
have heard express themselves on the ques- 


tion. In choosing a revolver, like choosing 
a rifle or a shotgun, we want an exception- 
ally light arm with terrible execution and 
free from recoil, which is impossible, 

One difficulty I have found in trying to 
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shoot the modern double-action military re- 
volver is my inability to reach the trigger 
while bolding the handle properly and this 
is true of all who have a small hand. 
Some time ago I found In a pawnshop a 
revolver of the Webley pattern, shooting toe 
450-138-225 cartridge and I believe it will 
haudle the Webley .45-20-230, as the cylinder 


Mr. Taylor to 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Chauncey 
Thomas, in the January number, has shown 
me, and in a most courteous manner, that 
I did not fully understand nor comprehend 
his idea of a self-spinning bullet fitted with 
a base cup. I must now say, and gladly, 
that Mr. Thomas is entirely right in his 
statement that this construction would dou- 
ble the pressure on base of bullet without 
increasing the chamber pressure, and I re- 
egret that J did not correctly understand his 
idea before writing my last letter. 

I took the .30 Springfield bullet for illus- 
tration in the December issue as I thought, 
and stitl think, that further progress will be 
made in this or a similar cartridge, and be- 
lieve that the rifled barrel is at present the 
ereatest bar to that progress, as the rifling 
sets a limit which I believe has almost been 
reached at 2,700 or 3,000 foot seconds. It 
never occurred to me to consider the prop 
osition as related to 12 or 16 gauge guns, 
nor to velocities as low as 800 foot seconds, 
for the reason that at this velocity a rifled 
barrel and plain bullet are so very nearly 
satisfactory to all that we could not hope to 
meet with a cordial reception for a more 
expensive form of ammunition. 

In assuming that the rate of 3,240 revolu- 
tions per second was necessary for the .30 
caliber bullet, I was guided by the results 
determined by the tests of a 12-inch twist, 
as I have read (although [ cannot remember 





Woman’s Ability 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice a little 
article by Mr. Chauncey Thomas on the 
“Woman's Pocket Gun,” and am sorry to 
note that he fails to mention the most ef- 
fective weapon she has—the broom handle. 
This simple contrivance, in the hands of the 
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is long enough. The cylinder holds five car- 
tridges: it weighs 18 ounces empty, and 
2114 ounces loaded. 

There are no proof marks or name to 
tell where it was made, but the weight and 
hang of it appealed to me and the general 
makeup seems the best for a large caliber 
pocket gun of any I have ever handled. 

New York. F, E. WILKINSON. 


Mr. Thomas 


where) that a 12-inch ‘twist did not give the 
accuracy demanded at long ranges, with the 
United States Springfield, and the 10-inch 
twist was adopted from necessity. J there- 
fore assumed that this speed of revolution, 
if necessary in a bullet leaving a rifled 
barrel, would be equally necessary in a sim- 
ilar bullet leaving any other barrel. 

I am at a loss to apply any figures to a 
12 or 16 gauge bullet, as I have no idea 
what speed of rotation would be required 
to secure a steady flight of the bullet, and 
without knowing this it is impossible to de- 
termine the values of the other facvors. 

I must say, with Mr. Thomas, that person- 
ally I am ignorant, and can make no at- 
tempt even to understand the apparently 
mysterious behavior of the figure 9 under 
some circumstances, and I am also likely to 
make just as many mistakes as another, so 
that I am always open to correction, and 
appreciate well-meant criticism. 

I hope my trail will some time cross that 
of Mr. Thomas, so we can have that smoke, 
and also in the meantime I hope to have the 
pleasure of reading much more from his 
typewriter on these subjects, so interesting 
to so many of us. I cannot find time my- 
self to enter into very many of our discus- 
sions, but heartily enjoy reading the views 
of others so long as they discuss arms and 
ammunition and not personalities. 

Maryland. J. BE. TAYLOR. 


to Defend Herself 


average woman, is practically an unlimited 
repeater, and she can hit the bull’s eye, or 
a tramp’s head with it every time. Of 
course, it’s not always handy, and in that 
case, and if she has to be out on the street 
at night, without her husband, brother or 
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father to protect her, give her any revolver 
of good make, any caliber from .38 to .45, 
show her how it shoots, how to hold it and 
pull the trigger, and she will do the rest, 
and I would not have her aiming at me, 
because a woman will hit a man every time 
with a broom handle or a pistol, although 
she may miss him with a baseball or a 
brick, 

A Woman's nerves are steadier than a 
man’s because she does not use alcohol or 
tobacco, and when she has to defend her- 
self she has more at stake than a man and 
in time of danger she instinctively aims 
true, all of which makes her a better shot 
than a man. Also a woman shoots first 
and investigates afterwards, which natura.- 
ly makes a woman behind a gun more dan- 
gzerous than a man behind a gun. Just give 
the lady any kind of a good hand gun, Mr. 
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Thomas, and then you stand from in front! 
Having five fingers on each hand like a 
man, and possessed of good average eye- 
sight, she can handle any hand gun as well 
aS a man, so it is not necessary to choose 
one for her. 

If I may be allowed, I would suggest 
that Mr. Thomas instruct us all how to organ- 
ize little local shooting affrays to be called 
“Outdoor Life Revolver Clubs,” member- 
ship open to men and women, and sensible 
kids of both sexes. He probably would not 
make as much money out of {[t as the in- 
ventor of a patent medicine, but he would 
do much more for people’s health. [ be- 
lieve that with proper (even written) in- 
structions, revolver shooting could be made 
as popular and as interesting as baseball or 
horse racing, and, with due precautions, 


just. as safe DR. A. WINDSOR. 
Missouri. 


The .32 Winchester Special Carbine Satisfactory 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 206, Feb- 
ruary issue of Outdoor Life, I note inquiry 
by Earl E. Cormack, concerning the .32 Win- 
chester special carbine. I have used this 
carbine for the past eight years. I have not 
compared its shooting qualities over long 
ranges with full Jength rifle, but I have put 
it to the practical test in several of my hunt- 
ing trips. It is, in my opinion, the handiest, 
quickest, most effective gun I have ever 
used, For running shots and quick work it 
cannot be beat. I have had no opportunity 
to test its power on any game larger than 
deer, but have done some most effective 
work on fine specimens of the whitetail 
deer of Maine, 

The difference in length of barrel of the 
carbine and rifle does not, in my opinion, 


affect the accuracy of the gun over moder- 
ate range, but until accustomed to use of 
the shorter barrel it will be a little more 
difficult to hold fine, I have found this arm 
a hard hitter, convenient to carry, easy and 
rapid in manipulation, and sufficiently pow- 
erful for any game, excepting that class I 
have not met—the big bear family, etc., 
where a fellow has need of the improved 
self-cocking, shuttle-feeding, rapid firing, dis- 
appearing cannon. But why carry such a 
weapon in a deer country, where only in the 
remotest event you may go up against black 
bear or moose? Even under those circum- 
stances the little pop squirt (.32 Winchester 
special carbine) will fill the bill to your en- 
tire satisfaction F. A. DORMAN., 
New York, 


Concerning “Two Kinds of Recoil” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read and 
re-read with much interest, and certainly 
with respect, the article by Mr. Chauncey 
Thomas, entitled “Two Kinds of Recoil,” in 
the October Outdoor Life, but I can hardly 
agree with some of his statements. [ shall 
now quote these and endeavor to set forth 
my grounds for disagreement, 

“The actual recoil of a gun just equals 
the striking power of the bullet at the muz- 


zle, plus the friction of the bullet and the 
powder gas on the inside of the barrel.” 
“These facts must not be forgotten—the ‘re- 
coil’ of a gun and ‘the striking power’ of a 
bullet are exactly the same thing.” 

I quote the following from Kent's Me- 
chanical Engineer's Pocket book, page 431, 
because I believe that it is more clear and 
concise than [ can state it: 
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“Let W=the weight of the gun and car- 
riage; 

“Let V=the maximum velocity of recoil: 

“Let w=the weight of the projectile: 

“Let v=the muzzle velocity of the pro- 
jectile. 

“Then. since the momentum of the gun 


and carriage is equal to the momentum of 
wr.” 
the projectile, we have WV=wv, or V= 





Let us take the .33 Winchester as an ex- 
ample. : 


W=7.5 pounds; 
w= 200-700 pounds; 
v=2,000 feet per second: 
200x2000 
V= =7.6 feet per second (ap- 
7T000x7.5 
proximately). 
Now the energy of a body in motion is 
Wwv?. 
2g 
Therefore the energy, called recoil of the 
7.5x7.6 
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firearm——————6.7 foot-pounds. 
2x32 .2 

This 1s, theoretically, the recoil of the 
.¢ Winchester and does not take into ac- 
count the friction of the bullet and the pow- 
der gas on the inside of the barrel. The 
“odd figures in the Winchester catalogue” 
were probably taken from a recoil dynamo- 
meter and are, therefore, greater than what 
we get by figures because of this same fric- 
tion. 

When Mr. Thomas applied the law that 
“action and reaction are equal and in oppo- 
site directions,” he does not seem to have 
taken into consideration the fact that the 
mass, and therefore the inertia of the fire- 
arm, is many times greater than the mass 
and inertia of the bullet. If the gun and pro- 
jectile were of equal mass, their velocities 
and therefore their energies, would be the 
same and the statements which I have 


quoted would be correct. 
“UN SIGNED.” 
Montana, 


The .22 Long Rilfle at 200 Yards 


Editor Outdoor Life:—While looking 
over the February, 1909, copy of Outdoor 
Life I ran across an article headed “The .22 
Caliber Rifle and Cartridge,” in which I was 
very much interested, inasmuch as I have 
made quite a study of that arm. In fact, at 
the Hazel Park Rifle Range, in North St. 
Paul, I was known as “That fellow with the 
pea-shooter.” 

Nevertheless, when conditions were right 
the little .22 would make the rest of them 
sit up and take notice. 

I was shooting a single shot Winchester 
rifle with a 30-inch No. 3 Pope barrel, with 
eight grooves and left hand twist. This bar- 
rel had a very slight taper or “choke” from 
breech to muzzle. 

Using U. M. C. black powder, .22 long- 
rifle cartridges and shooting at rest, I used 
to average about 200 on the German ring 
200-yard target. The following is the best 


10-shot string [ obtained with this rifle. 
Save for the unfortunate second shot, the 
score is pretty good for such a small cali- 
ber. The score—24-10-24-23-21-23-21-23-24-24 
=217T. 

The second shot was at six o’clock. With 
another make of ammunition, in this same 
rifle, one hundred and fifty is the best score 
I could get and shooting was very irregular, 
sometimes high, sometimes low. It may be 
due to the fact that these cartridges are 
crimped and the U. M. C. cartridges are not. 

In answer to a query from Mr.Aighinger 
of Michigan, I would like to say that my .22- 
13-45 single-shot, with hand-loaded ammuni- 
tion, made scores of from 175 to 204 under 
the same conditions and shot very consist- 
ently. Since coming to this country of big 
game, I have acquired a .88 caliber Win- 
chester, which ought to do the business, 

Montana R. H. P. 


Likes the New Springfield and .25-35 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am a member of 
Company D, Montana National Guard, and 
had a good chance to try out the New 
Springfield last summer. [ found it to be 


very accurate and think it would be a splen- 
did arm for big game, if soft-point bullets 
were made for it. 

I have noticed several articles about dif- 
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ferent makes and calibers of guns, and their 
respective merits, but among them [ haven't 
read anything of the .25-35 Winchester and 
z2o-a6 Marlin, J used a .25-35 last fall on a 
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hunting trip and it did excellent work, but 
I did not try it as thoroughly as I intended, 
and would like to hear from some one who 
has used it on big game. 

Montana M. C. BAULEY. 


The Remington Repeating Shotgun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to the 
difficulty experienced by Mr. Roberts of 
North Dakota, as mentioned in his article in 
the February number of Outdoor Life, will 
- gay that I have been using one of the Rem- 
ington repeating shot guns ever since they 
were placed on the market, and have shot 
thousands of shots in mine and never in a 
single instance has it failed to work perfect- 
ly. Have had it in the same field with two 
other well known makes of pump guns and 
have used shells in it that the owners threw 
away (these shells were considered worth- 


less, as they had been wet and crimping de- 
formed), but these gave no trouble what- 
ever. This gun seems a trifle too heavy in 
the grip to suit me and [| like the grip of a 
Winchester better. I am also using a .22 
caliber Remington Gallery Special and think 
it a good gun. [ have had it threaded for a 
Maxim Silencer, which I have given a good 
test, and while the silencer doesn't impair 
the shooting in the least, I cannot think it 
of any great use on this gun, as there is but 
very little report when shooting it, anyway 
Nebraska. HARRY PHILSON. 


Of Interest to Smokeless Rifle Shooters 


From the number of letters received con- 
cerning the best methods of cleaning rifles 
after using smokeless powders to prevent 
barrel from pitting, etc., we have deemed 
the subject of sufficient importance to for- 
ward one of these to the DuPont Powder 
Company, manufacturers of the never sur- 
passed DuPont brands, asking them to fully 
cover the subject, which we belleve will 
prove of more than usual Interest to the 
average shooter. The letter mentioned fol- 
lows: 

“[ should be obliged if you would give 
me a few practical kinks on the cleaning of 
firearms. What causes the sweating inside 
a barrel? I have read much of this, but 
have had no experience of it. My method 
of cleaning is this: First I use Powder Sol- 
vent No. 9 and then thoroughly clean with 
several pieces of cloth, finally giving the 
barrel a good coating with “3-in-1,” if I in- 
tend using the rifle within the next few 
days, otherwise I give a heavy coating of 
gun grease. Will the barrel sweat and pit 
under this treatment? Does it harm a bar- 
rel to fire a shot without first wiping out 
the grease? [ always have the grease in. 
I see in the present number of Outdoor 
Life Lieutenant Whelen recommends, ‘Mo- 


bilelubricant’ as ‘it allows one to Keep his 
barrel lubricated while actually hunting.’ 
Can you recommend ‘Cosmic No 80 Soft?’ 
I am seeking practical advice from the view 
point of a hunter who takes a pride in his 
clean rifle barrel, but with no wish to be a 
faddist on the subject. I can appreciate the 
accuracy required in a barrel for fine target 
work, but I care not whether [ shoot an 
inch or two one way or the other when 
shooting at game, say 200 yards distant. I 
wish a perfectly clean barrel with the least 
amount of work." 

Mexico GUN LOVER. 

Following is most of the letter from the 
DuPont Company: 

“We are in receipt of your letter, to 
gether with enclosure of letter of Mr. 
in reference to the proper method of clean- 
ing a rifle after the use of smokeless pow- 
der. In reply would state that the method 
followed by Mr. , and described in his 
letter, will answer for all rifles in which 
smokeless powder is used, other than the 
New Springfield and those in which “Sharp- 
shooter" smokeless is used for special tar- 
get loads. 

“Regarding the ‘sweating’ referred to, 























would state that there are so many things 
to which this term is applied, that we would 
prefer to know just what Mr. means 
before we reply to the question. In general, 
however, we would state that if the shells 
are primed with non-mercuric primers and 
the barrel cleaned well with a good nitro 
cleaner, no difficulty will be expecienced on 
account of rust forming in the barrel from 
sweating or any other cause, as the ma- 
jority of nitro cleaners are also good rust 
preventives. 

“For riflemen desirous of a good nitro 
cleaner, we would recommend the one 
known as Hoppe’s Nitro Solvent No. 9, or 
Dr. Hudson's, the formula for which is as 
follows: 





Astral oil......... 2 fluid ounces. 

Sperm oil............1 fluid ounce. 
Turpentine..........1 fluid ounce. 
Acetone... ... cece eees 1 fluid ounce. 


“Astral oil is another name for a refined 
grade of kerosene oil. Care must be exer- 
cised to see that it is absolutely free from 
acid. 

“No harm will result to a rifle barrel on 
account of firing a shot through it when it 
is coated with oil or grease, provided there 
is not an excessive amount of some heavy 
lubricant in the barrel. However, a shot 
that is fired through a barrel] that is coated 
with oil or grease will strike considerably 
higher than a shot fired through a clean 
barrel. 

(Note.—This is what Lieutenant Whelen 
had in mind, we believe, when he stated 
that “it (mobilelubricant) allows one to 
keep his barrel lubricated while actually 
hunting,” as Mobilelubricant in the barrel 
does not affect the elevation of the first 
shot as other oils.—Editor.) 

“We have no knowledge of ‘Cosmic No. 
80, soft,, and cannot give an opinion con- 
cerning same. 

“As we stated before, the use of a good 
nitro cleaner is all that is necessary in 
rifles other than the New Springfield, and 
rifles in which ‘Sharpshooter' is used for 
special target loads. 

. “In the New Springfield there is an ad- 
ditional element to be considered in the 
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cleaning of the rifle, and that element is 
metallic fouling. When it is desired to 
thoroughly clean a rifle, the barrel of which 
is coated with metal fouling, it is necessary 
to first remove the fouling before oil is 
applied to the barrel. This oil is best re- 
moved by the use of an ammonia solution, 
the formula for which has been published 
quite often, or by a preparation sold by the 
manufacturer of Hoppe’s Nitro Cleaner No. 
9. This preparation comes in the form of 
powder, which is dissolved in cold water, 
poured in the barrel, and allowed to stand 
15 or 20 minutes. It is said to be very ef- 
ficacious. After the use of either of the 
above chemicals the barrel should be thor- 


oughly dried, and then coated with a good 
nitro cleaner. When treated in this way the 


barrel can be kept in very good shape. 

“In the rifles such as the .32-40 and 
88-55 where ‘Sharpshooter’ smokeless is 
used for special target loads, and the bullet 
seated in the barrel ahead of the shell, 
trouble was experienced with pitting, which 
we found to be due about four-fifths to 
corrosion and one-fifth to erosion. To over- 
come this trouble the following method of 
cleaning should be used: Immediately after 
the completion of the shooting clean the 
barrel well with a mixture of: 


Cylinder Gili... ecesese cece .1 part. 
Amyl acetate............ ewiek DATE 
Acetone..... eee sasveeee Dares. 


Dry the barrel well, and apply a liberal coat- 
ing of a solution known as ‘Leadene,’ which 
is prepared and sold by the King’s Norton 
Meial Co., Birmingham and Abbey Wood, 
Kent, England. If this is not available, 
mercurial ointment makes a very good sub- 
stitute. The above treatment overcomes 
the corrosion part of the trouble so com- 
pletely that when treated as above the bar- 
rel will remain as bright after being put 
away for a couple of weeks as before firing. 
There is still the erosion part of the trouble, 
but this is so slight and the deterioration of 
the barrel so slow when treated as above as 
to be almost unnoticeable. It has been our 
experience that the use of non-mercuric 
primers will greatly reduce the amount of 
pitting in the barrel.” 
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Wants It in .22 Special 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regard to the 
.22 caliber revolver that the readers of Out- 
door Life are discussing, | would say that a 
zee Special Colts’ revolver, seven shot, 
weighing not less than 28 or 30 ounces, with 
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side ejector and six-inch barrel, fitted with 
gold bead front sight, would be a most prac- 
tical gun for target practice and small game 


shooting. J shall be in the market for one 
or more, VICTOR E. BAKER. 
Washington. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


A correspondent from Plainview, N. M., 
whose name was torn off the card on which 
he had written asks for information con- 
cerning the Canadian Ross rifle. Follow- 
ing is a brief description of the same, and 
for further particulars would suggest all in- 
terested to write The Ross Rifle Co., Que- 
bec, Canada. This rifle is a straight pull, 
bolt action rifle, using the .303 British gov- 
ernment cartridge and the .280 Ross, the 
latter giving a muzzle velocity of 3,100 feet 
per second. The makers claim to use only 


the best of materials in these arms, and are 
in a position to make special rifles having 
special stocks and with barrels of any de- 
sired lengths, as well as special sights and 
nearly any special features a rifleman 
should desire. 

J. G. K. (no address)—Will the .388 Smith 
& Wesson Special use the .38 Colt Special 
cartridge? Are the Smith & Wesson re- 
volvers equipped with the positive lock like 
many of the Colts are? Does not this make 
a complicated mechanism and one likely to 
get out of order easily? Also can any of 
the Smith & Wesson revolvers can be had 
with target sights. 

Answer.—Yes; the 8. & W. .38 Special 
will use the .38 Colt Special cartridge. The 
results obtained with the two cartridges are 
the same. The positive locks used on the 
latest Colt swing-out cylinder revolvers are 
very simple and safe. Most of the Smith 
& Wesson revolvers now being made are fit- 
ted with rebounding locks which are prac- 
tically proof against accidents from blows 
on the hammers or falls. All of the Colt 
and 8. & W. revolvers with the swing-out 
cylinders now being made we believe to be 
very durable. The Smith & Wesson revolv- 
ers can be had with target sights, with a 
few exceptions. Any further information 


ean be had by writing the makers at Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Edson W. Hall, Denver, Col.—I have a 
Remington .35 autoloading rifle which 
shoots accurately at 100 yards with the rear 
sight in the lowest notch. ‘Will it shoot the 
Same at 200 yards? Also how far will it 
kill? 


Answer—No; your rifle will not shoot 
at 200 yards with the sight set for 100 
yards. Of course, with such a rifle as the 
Remington .35, which is a high-power arm, 
the bullet would not fall but a few inches at 
200 yards when sighted for 100 yards, but 
still it is a fact that the bullet would strike 
a few inches below the point aimed at. The 
following figures may be of interest and 
serve to explain more definitely the trajec- 
tory of this cartridge: Height of bullet at 
100 yds., 5.40" when fired at 200 yds.: 
height of bullet at 150 yds., 16.60" when 
fired at 300 yds.; height of bullet at 200 yds., 
36.40" when fired at 400 yds.; height of bul- 
let at 250 yds., 65.58" when fired at 500 yds. 
This last question, “How far will it kill?” 
is one that is often asked but one not eas- 
ily answered. You may be certain of one 
thing, and that is that the Remington .35 
automatic is a very powerful rifle and will 
kill anything you will ever have the oppor- 
tunity to shoot, and at ranges far greater 
than you will ever want to shoot at. 


H. H. Hall, Denver, Col.—I have a .38-44 
5S. & W. revolver, and find it difficult to 
get cartridges for it except in the large 
stores, and have not been able to find any 
loaded with smokeless powder, so am look- 
ing for a substitute that will give good re- 
sults. Would the .28 8S. & W. Special be a 
safe load and would it give good results? 
Would the .38 Colt long give satisfactory re- 


sults in this arm? Is there any cartridge 
that you could recommend other than the 
o8-44? 

Answer.—This is a revolver we have 
never used but we have heard of a man 
who used one of these some years ago who 
claimed that he always used in the .38-44 
the .28 long Colt cartridge with the inside- 
lubricated, hollow-base bullet, and that it 
gave very accurate results. We believe that 
the .38 short might also prove satisfactory 
if a lighter charge was desired. The .38 
Special would no doubt be safe enough but 
as the bullet is a solid base one it is doubt- 
ful—in fact improbable—that it would prove 
accurate in this revolver. If we were in 
your place we would get a set of Ideal tools 
and reload the .38-44 cartridges. 





A. Gunther, Tubingen.—When TIT returned 
to the old country I brought with me a 
22-20 model '$2 Winchester rifle, and a Bis- 
ley Colt of same caliber. In the May num- 
ber of Outdoor Life is an article by “J. 
M. P.” concerning loads for this caliber, but 
I notice he uses several powders in these 
loads, mixed. Also a lead and tin bullet. It 
would be inconvenient for me over here to 
send to different factories for these pow- 
ders and think of using the loads recom- 
mended by the Ideal Company. ‘This is the 
Ideal gas check bullet with 9 grains Sharp- 
shooter or 514 grains Unique. What is your 
opinion of this load? What is your opinion 
of the .32-20 as a revolver cartridge? Is it 
powerful enough to stop a man? I should 
think so especially if used with a hollow- 
point bullet. What would be the best load 
for a .22-20 revolver cartridge? What is 
your opinion of the Colt Police Positive Spe- 
celal in this caliber with 4-inch barrel? 

Answer.—The Ideal load you mention will 
be found excellent for the rifle. This as a 
high velocity charge, For a low power load 
use 9 grains weight Du Pont No. 1] or <i) 
grains, bulk, King’s semi-smokeless. This 
last is also especially good in a revolver. 
Another good charge for the revolver is ¢ 
erains Bullseye. We consider the .52-20 a 
good revolver cartridge, but not as good for 
reloading purposes as a cartridge with a 
straight shell such as the .388 Special. We 
have had no difficulty in reloaded cartridges 
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of the .32-20 ealiber for a rifle, but when 
reloaded for a revolver they will be found 
to extract with difficulty. For the purpose 
you mention we believe the .38 Colt’s Police 
Positive Special would be better than the 
32-20, and for pocket purposes will be 
found a very accurate and powerful arm, 
also light and convenient to carry. 





Will Mr. Earl E. Cormack, California, 
send address to Mr. H. P. Pettit, 233 N. 1st 
W., Salt Lake City, Utah. 














See articie 
‘The 


One of the Airedales in the fight. 
in “Game” department, entitled, 
Fuss a Coyote Can Create.” 











A FISHING CREEL SUGGESTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find pho- 
tograph of a fishing creel. I had bound 
and a pounch thronged to the front in which 
to carry my fly book. It is very handy 
and prevents losing so many fly books. If 
this isn’t an old one, probably some good 
fisherman might appreciate the suggestion. 

Washington. L. B. MANCHESTER. 
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- Foreign Sporting Rifles—A Study 


By Townsend Whelen. 


During the past decade American sports- 
men have devoted an enormous amount of 
attention to our sporting rifles. They have 
been praised, condemned, picked upart, lock, 
stock and barrel until we know them from 
A to Z But almost no attention whatever 
has been given to rifles made abroad. Be- 
yond a few German-made rifles of the 
Mauser and Mannlicher type, made especial- 
ly for the American trade, foreigu rifles are 
never seen in the United States. This is due 
to two causes: First, these rifles as a class 
are not adapted to the hunting we have in 
this country, Second, the best of the for- 
elgn output, the English “best” rifles, for 
instance, are very expensive, and our high 
protective tariff makes the price ulmost pro- 
hibitive, 

Lately many of our sportsmen have invad- 
ed the hunting fields of Africa and India 
and as a consequence there is an increased 
interest in rifles adapted to those countries. 
Others of us have become so educated and 
advanced in rifle lore that we take pride in 
superior weapons and find numerous faults 
with our machine products. Those in this 
latter class can find abroad arms with 
which it would be most difficult to find 
fault, always provided they are ready to pay 
the piper. 

Literature on this subject abroad is very 
scant, and such as there is is difficult to 
understand, as the terms and nanies, partic- 
ularly for cartridges, are very different from 
ours. There is no A BC on the subject and 
it takes a lot of reading, writing for inform- 
ation and catalogue gathering to become at 
all conversant. An English catalogue tells 
little of an arm other than the caliber and 
price. Such details as length of barrels, 
weights, cuts of actions, etc., are altogether 


lacking. It is therefore my intention to en- 
ter into this subject rather fully in a series 
of articles, believing that the subject will 
have considerable interest to us and be at 
least something new in the realm of rifle 
talk. 

English Rifles, 

The best rifles are those made in England, 
particularly by such firms as Holland & 
Holland, Westley Richards, Jancaster, 
Bland, Grant, Purdey and Greener. English 
rifles are generally divided into several 
grades, such as “best,” “plain” and “cheap.” 
The “best” rifles are magnificent specimens 
of workmanship, being on a par with the 
expensive shotguns. There is just as much 
difference between a “best” Enzlish rifle 
and the ordinary product of our factories 
as there is between say an “HE” grade Rem- 
ington shotgun listing at $230 and their 
single-barrel gun listed at $10. With their 
other grades, however, it is not believed that 
the same ratio exists. Their “plain” rifles, 
while costing much more than our standard 
products, do not seem to me to be one whit 
better, while their cheap arms are not to be 
comipared with our standard products. 

The English makers cater to an entirely 
different class from ours. Tne Englishman 
having an opportunity to use a sporting arm 
is invariably a man of leisure, well able to 
pay for the best. As a rule he is no student 
of his arm, but leaves all detuils to the ~ 
maker. Of course, under these circum- 
stances, the maker gives the very best he 
can and charges a good round sum at the 
same time, Most “best” rifles are hand- 
made, the prices averaging from £70 for a 
double-barrel rifle to £35 for a single or 
Magazine arm, 

Broadly speaking, the rifles ure divided 
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into two classes—“big game cordite” rifles 
and “miniature” or “rook and rabbit’ rifles. 
There seems to be no mingling of the two 
classes, as With us, 
den drop from rifles of the class of the .303 
service cartridge (corresponding to our .30- 
40) to those of the .295 and .250 class (cor- 
responding to our .32-20 and .25-20). 

In their construction these rifles are di- 
vided into three classes. The double-barrel 
rifles, single shot rifles and magazine rifles 
of the bolt type. 

Double rifles are in great favor with the 
Britons. They are manipulated, baianced, fit 
and handled exactly like a shotgun, with 
which the English sporting public are per- 
fectly familiar. This is probably the true 
reason for their popularity. The true rifle- 
man, however, not the scatter-gunner turned 
stalker, would find little to satisiy him in 
such arms except for use in stopping the 
charge of dangerous game at close quar- 
ters. It is extremely difficult to make the 
two barrels shoot alike with the same sight- 
ing. Only a few of the best makers can 
accomplish this, and even they often wear 
a pair of barrels half out in the regulating 
process. Even the best of them are not 
what we would call accurate at the longer 
ranges. Also, as these barrels wear they 
are very liable to lose their ability to group 
their shots together. A slight change in the 
loading of the cartridge may cause them to 
shoot across one another or to diverge, or 
a blow from a fall may cause this. In order 
to make them light enough to handle well 
the barrels must be made lighter, and usu- 
ally shorter, than they should. Incidentally 
they cost twice as much as the other types. 
The “best” grade cost about £70 and a good 
plain rifle retails for about £40. 

But there is no use denying that for stop- 
ping the charge of dangerous game, such as 
elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, lion and tiger 
at close quarters, they are the safest weap- 
ons to use. When after such game most 
modern sportsmen have their gun bearer 
earry a heavy double cordite rifle for such 
emergencies. The game may burst upon 
the hunter at only ten yards distance in a 
lightning charge. Such can be met with 
two shots from the double rifle with its ex- 
tremely heavy charge, but it would not al- 
ways be possible to manipulate a bolt action 
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arm for a second shot. Double rifles for 
dangerous game, moreover, can be and are 
made for much heavier cartridges than it 
is possible to adapt to magazine arms. What 
is needed in such cases is at least two 
loads which can be absolutely relied upon 
to knock the game out. There will seldom 
be a chance for more than two shots. 

Another phase of this subject cf rifles for 
dangerous game is that the African sports- 
man has in his caravan a large number of 
defenseless native bearers and it is his duty 
to give these the very best protection from 
dangerous beasts that he is able to. 

The most popular of these rifles at pres- 
ent is the double-ejector, firing a cartridge 
known as the .450 cordite, or .500-.450 cord- 
ite, carrying a charge of 70 grains of cordite 
and a.45 caliber, 480-grain, cupro-nickel jack- 
eted bullet with a muzzle velocity of about 
2150 feet per second and an energy of about 
5000 foot-pounds. The makers also put out 
a 577 cordite cartridge with 90 grains of 
cordite and a 750-grain bullet, and a .600 
bore with 100 grains of cordite and a 900- 
grain bullet. These last are, however, not 
as popular as the first, because their recoil 
is terrific, and the .450 seems to be plenty 
heavy enough. 

Of the double rifles for ordinary big game 
the most popular sizes are the .400-60-400, 
having a velocity of 2150 feet and energy of 
4100 foot-pounds; the .375-40-270, having a 
velocity of 2000 feet and energy of 2376 foot- 
pounds; and the .303 British service car- 
tridge. 

In appearance, these double rifles are very 
like a high-grade hammerless shotgun. The 
rib is only raised in rear of the rear sight. 
Between the sights it resembles the rib on 
the under side of the shotgun. The barrels 
are tapered and vary in length from 24 to 28 
inches. The safety usually has a blocking 
lever to it which prevents its being acciden- 
tally shoved forward to the “ready” position. 
for instance, while on horseback. The sights 
are usually a platinum bead front sight and 
an open “V" rear sight with leaves like the 
Winchester Express sight. They are usual- 
ly sighted to only 300 yards. 

It is a real pleasure to turn now to a de- 
scription of the English single-shot big game 
rifles. The “best” rifles of this type seem 
to me to be the very highest development of 
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the arm. Of course, we as a nation, for our — ee 
own game, while granting the accuracy of 
the single-shot rifle, would hesitate to adopt 
it for two very good reasons, First, our 
hunting is almost invariably done in cold 
weather, where gloves are a necessity and 
numb hands the rule. Cartridges can thus 
be conveyed from the belt to the rifle only 
in a slow and clumsy manner, but the lever 
of our Winchester can be worked as fast 
as ever, and its magazine contains enough 
cartridges for any emergency. Second, our 
own single shot rifles are weak in their ex- 
tractors. The extractor only withdraws the 
cartridge about 44-inch. Even after this 
withdrawal it may stick quite fast and take 
several seconds to get clear of the rifle. 1 
once saw a rifleman tear his thumbnail off 
trying to get a cartridge out of a Sharp's 
while his wounded game was getting away. 

But the Englishman gets his game almost 
Invariably in the tropics, where cloves and 
humb hands are unknown, and his single 
rifles have excellent ejecting mechanisms, 
which throw the empty shells clear, and the 
wells approaching the chamber are large 
and smooth, facilitating dropping the fresh 
cartridge quickly into the chamber. It is 
claimed for these single rifles as against 
the bolt action magazine arm, that they are 
more accurate, can be given a perfect bal- 
ance, can be reloaded fast enough for game 
at a distance, can be given a perfect and 
light trigger-pull, and are noiseless in their 
working. All these facts are very true and 
these rifles seem to have but two faults, 
which are only seen from the viewpoint of 
American hunting. They are too slow in 
cold weather and they do not allow of a re- 
serve of shots to stop the charge of a dan- 
gerous animal. But it must be remembered 
that the Englishman, when in eountrv fre- 
quented by dangerous game, always has his 
single rifle backed up by a heavy double: 
barre] cordite arm. 
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shot rifles have an action very similar to 
the Winchester single-shot and Sharp's ri- 
fles, but quite an improvement over both 
of them. This action is known as the “Far- 
quharson” or falling block action. The 
breech block is almost the same as that of 
the Sharp's, the lever is pivoted at the lower 
forward end of the receiver but closes up 
against the bottom of the trigger guard and 
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does not include the latter. The safety is 
on the upper tang and similar to that on a 
hammerless shotgun. The extractcr is large, 
_ working on both sides of the head of the 
shell. It operates in the same Manner as 
the kicking extractor of a .22 «caliber rim- 
fire Winchester single-shot rifle, throwing 
the shell clear of the gun. 

A “best” rifle of this type for a high- 
velocity cordite cartridge costs from £25 
to £35. The weapons are almost entirely 
hand made by the most expert workmen in 
England. The material is the very best it 
is possible to procure anywhere and the 
workmanship and finish is superb. The su- 
periority of these rifles’ rests mostly in 
their reliability. They can be depended upon 
not to jam or stick, and the small parts 
will not break at an inopportune moment. 
They are always made to fit the owner and 
to balance perfectly and it is 1 revelation 
to the American sportsman to simply handle 
them. 

Another very popular single-shot action is 
the Martini of the well known type. This 
is not nearly as expensive as the falling 
block arms, as the action is made by machin- 
ery by government contractors and the 
stocking is usually machine work also. A 
“best” rifle of this type costs about £15. 
The Martini action is not, however, adapted 
to as heavy cartridges as the falling block 
action, the heaviest caliber being the .375, 
firing a 270-grain bullet at 2000 feet velocity. 

In magazine rifles the English adhere en- 
tirely to the bolt type. The actions most 
seen are the Lee for the .303 service car- 
tridge only, the Mauser action of the same 
type as the Sauer-Mauser, and the Mann- 
licher with both flush and projecting maga- 
zines. There are a great many German-made 
bolt-action rifles sold in England, particular- 
ly in the 7 mm. caliber, but all the best mak- 
ers import their actions from Germany and 
fit them with their own barrels and stocks, 
The barrels are usually about 24 inches long. 
The sights are the platinum bead front and 
the “V” back sight with folding leaves for 
200 and 300 yards. A Lyman peep sight is 
also sometimes fitted to the head of the 
bolt. The stocks are made with pistol grip, 
cheek-piece rather fuller than that seen on 
German rifles and a checked shotgun butt 
plate, They are made for a great variety 
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of cartridges. Westley Richards & Co. make 
a Mannlicher with flush magazine and de- 
tachable barrel for a .375 rimless cartridge 
having a velocity of 2200 feet per second 
and bullet weighing 270 grains. Also a 
Mauser for the cartridge kuown as the .318 
“Accelerated Express” shooting a 250-grain 
sharp-pointed, copper-capped bullet at a ve- 
locity of 2500 feet per second and having 
a muzzle energy of 3466 foot-pounds. 
Thomas Bland & Sons also make a Mauser 
for this latter cartridge. Holland & Holland 
make a Mannlicher rifle with flush maga- 
zine for a cartridge which they have named 
the .875 Velopex. The shell is a semi-rim- 
less one and velocity 2500 feet per second, 
and the accuracy is exceptionally good. 
They also make a Mannlicher with project- 
ing magazine for the regular .875 and .303 
rim cartridges. Charles Lancaster makes 
rifles with the Canadian Ross straight-pull 
action in .256, .280 Ross, .303 and .375 cali- 
bers. Lancaster rifles all have the oval 
bore system of rifling, the bore being 
smooth, without grooves, but oval in shape; 
that is, the original cylindrical bore is en- 
larged, spirally, to an oval, thereby making 
a perfect spiral ellipse so as to rotate the 
bullet. 

The most powerful of all the magazine ri- 
fles is the .404 Mauser made by W. J. Jef- 
fery & Co. It fires a 400-grain bullet at a 
velocity of 2200 feet per second with a 
striking force of 4000 foot-pounds. The flush 
magazine holds only three cartridges. John 
Rigby & Co. make a fine line of Mauser 
rifles for the 7 mm. cartridge, the .303 Eng- 
lish service cartridge, and a .350 bore car- 
tridge having a rim shell and a 310-grain 
bullet with a velocity of 2150 foot-seconds 
and muzzle energy of 3200 foot-pounds. This 
350 Rigby-Mauser was the rifle used by Dr. 
Rainsford in his recent travels and lion hunt- 
ing in South Africa. 

Almost all makers supply Mannlicher ri- 
fles for the .256 cartridge both with project- 
ing magazine and in the Schonauer type. 
The .256, or 646 mm, cartridge, has a charge 
of 31 grains of cordite and a 160-grain bul- 
let. The muzzle velocity is 2395 foot-seconds 
and the energy 2094 foot-pounds. There are 
two types of shells, a rimless for the Schon- 
quer and a rim shell for the other rifles in- 
cluding single-shot and double rifles, All 
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makers also supply sporting types of the 
.203 Lee service rifle, 

These rifles vary in price from £12 
to £35. The workmanship and finish, par- 
ticularly the stocking on them, is much 
better than that on the German bolt rifles 
which we see in this country. The trigger 
pulls cannot, however, compare with that on 
our New Springfield. The double set trig- 
eer, 50 common on German rifles, is seldom 
seen on the English product. 

Im the study of English sporting rifles one 
of the most confusing things is the names 
of the cartridges. There seems to be no 
standard name fof any one cartridge, each 
maker calling all eartridges by his own 
names. There are also slight variations of 
a number of cartridges. For instance, the 
-450 cartridge carrying 70 grains of cordite 
and a 480-grain bullet ig called by Holland 
the “Holland .450 Cordite” and the “New 
450 Standard Express." By Rigby a car- 
tridge with identical ballistics is called the 
“450 Special." By Westley Richards the 
“.450 Cordite Express.” By Jeffery the 
“No. 2 .450 Smokeless.” And some writers 
refer to all of them as “.500-.450 Cordite”’ 
rifles. Some of these are identical, and in 
others the shells differ in shape, all of which 
is very confusing. There are at jeast four 
different kinds of .875 bore cartridges, all 
having the same powder charge and weight 
of bullet. 

From published groups and diagrams the 
accuracy of the best English rifles seem to 
be about on a par with our own best rifles. 
Their double rifles do not give quite as good 
sroups as their single and magazine arms. 

In the matter of powder, however, they 
are woefully behind us. Cordite powder is 
used, almost exclusively, in all English car- 
tridges. It has an extremely hot gas, and 
this very quickly erodes the barrels, so that 
their accuracy life is only about half of 
what we get from our rifles. Also they are 
much harder to keep clean. Cordite also 
has the bad feature of hecoming very much 
more powerful, in fact sometimes danger- 
ous, In the heat of the tropics. Special car- 
tridges are furnished for Africa and India 
with reduced powder charges ou this ac- 
count. Also in very cold climates cordite 
is apt to become rather inert and to give 
much lower velocities. I have had much 





personal experience with our own good pow- 
ders—W. A., Lightning, du Pont 1908 Mili- 
tary and Pyrocellulose—both in the tropics 
and in extreme cold, and have never been 
able to notice any difference whatever in 
the power. True, great changes in tempera- 
ture will make considerable difference in the 
sighting, but the trajectory does not seem to 
change a particle, showing no chunge in the 
power of the powder, 

In bullets the English are considerably 
ahead of us. They have a great variety, 
designed to give different degrees of expan- 
sion for different kinds of game. The solid 
or full jacketed bullets are intended for 
thick-skinned game like the elephant and 
rhinoceros. The soft point bullets are like 
ours, Then there is a soft point with a hol- 
low in the point like our express bullet. In 
another variety this hollow is filled with a 
hardened, wedge-shaped peg, and is called 
the “peg bullet.” Another bullet is full jack- 
eted but has the sides of the point split 
with four longitudinal cuts. This is called 
the “Jeffery Split Bullet” by most riflemen, 
but Jeffery & Co. themselves call it their 
“Patent Expanding Bullet,” which adds to 
the confusion of the wouid-be student of 
English sporting rifles. A bullet which has 
become very popular and seems wonderfully 
efficient for thin-skinned game is the “LL. T. 
Capped Bullet” designed by Mr. Leslie Tay- 
lor of the firm of Westley Richards & Co. 
This bullet has a sharp, spitzer point. The 
cupro-nickel jacket and the lead core of the 
bullet only extend to the shoulder and the 
point is formed by a hollow soft copper cap, 
sharply pointed. While in flight the sharp- 
pointed cap gives lessened air resistance, 
and on striking it collapses and allows the 
blunt point of the core to strike and expand 
greatly, but this copper cap spreads out and 
covers the expanded core and prevents the 
bullet from going to pieces. With this bul- 
let one gets at once greater velocity, more 
expansion and surer penetration 

Small game rifles in England are called 
rook and rabbit rifles and miniature rifles. 
They are bored for the .22 short. long and 
long rifle cartridges, interchangeable with 
our own cartridges of these sizes, and also 
a number of cartridges in .250, .295, .200 and 
60 bore, giving low velocity with black 
powder or equivalent smokeless pewder and 
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corresponding to our .25-20, .32-20 and .388 ular and beautiful action is one similar to 


W. Cc. F. The best makers seem to get very 
good groups from all these cartridges but I 
have seen much better work done with our 
own small bores than the best groups shown 
in the foreign catalogues. The English .22 
calibers particularly are not as accurate as 


our single-barreled shotguns, with tip-up bar- 
rel, top lever and top safety hammerless ac- 
tion, well and gracefully made and beauti- 
fully engraved. The weights run from 5% 
to 6%4 pounds. The sights are of the ordi- 
nary “V” pattern or modified military 





our own .22 caliber target rifles, but about 
on a par with what our .22 caliber repeaters 
are capable of doing. 

There are quite a number of actions for 
the smal] kores. The Martini seems to be 
the most popular. A few are made with a 
small “Farguharson” or falling biock action 
similar to the big game rifle. A very pPop- 


Vernier tang peep sights and globe 


sights. 
front sights with wind gauge and spirit level 


are often seen. One thing noticeable in 
these rifles is that they are made full-sized, 
to fit well. In this respect they are ahead 
of our own .22 calibers, which seem to be 
designed only for boys; being a bad misfit 
for a full-grown man, 


(To Be Concluded.) Ses Fage JIiQ 


The American Sportsman Hunters’ All-Around Rifle 
By R. L. Glasgow, 


This somewhat hackneyed subject is ever 
interesting, notwithstanding the volumes 
which have been written upon it. What man 
is there of us that would not like to be in 
possession of a rifle which would be a com- 
panion at home, on the farm, on the fishing 
trips during the spring and summer seasons 
and at the same time is our favorite rifle 
at the rifle ranges and for hunting the big- 
gest of American big game, Certainly such 
a rifle would be a prize. 

To review the requirements of such a 
rifle would occupy a great deal of valuable 
space, so only the main features will be 
touched upon here. Such 2 rifle should be 
small enough to use in shooting small game 
without undue mutilation; it should be eco- 
nomical in the use of ammunition in direct 
proportion to the use it is put to; it should 
be light in weight and proportionate in size 
to make it not too heavy for such small 
game hunting as squirrels and ducks and 
geese, nor an unnecessary burden to the hill- 
climber in quest of mountain sheep, yet is of 
sufficient power to unquestionably dispose 
of the most dangerous charging grizzly bear, 
of sufficient range and trajectory as to make 
up for mistakes in calculating distances 


when firing at mountain sheep or deer in 
the Florida everglades or caribou in the 
British provinces—all of which shooting re- 
quires a rifle of the flattest possible tra- 
jectory. All these qualities are hard to 
combine in one and the same arm, it might 
be said. Let us see: 


Take the United States government 
model 1906 cartridge, under considera- 
tion, and apply the light which we 


have had given us by Mr. Charles New- 
ton in discussing his experiments in loading 
other similar cartridge cases and we find 
that we can load shells with various charges 
of powder and kinds and weights of bullets 
to suit squirrel shooting or kindred sport. 
The cost for reloading these “squirrel” loads 
is not large, but in nice proportion to the 
work. Read Lieutenant Whelen’s letter in 
December Outdoor Life and you will be en- 
lightened as to the efficiency of this car- 
tridge for big game hunting of every kind. 
Read Captain Macnab’s experience as re- 
gards the striking power of even the regu- 
lation army sharp-pointed bullet and its ef- 
fect upon game shot with it. Before the 
writer saw December Outdoor Life he had 
sent a letter to that publication which bore 
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upon this subject, but, of course, was with- 
out the figures that makes Lieutenant Whel- 
en’s letter so convincing as regards the 
many advantages the ‘06 cartridee has as a 
big game cartridge. No other cartridge ex- 
tant has the velocity, trajectory, accuracy 
and striking power so nicely combined in it 
as the '06 in just about the proportions de- 
sired for American big game shooting of all 
kinds. With the sharp-pointed, soft-nosed, 
170-grain bullet, mentioned by Lieutenant 
Whelen, we would have the ideal long range 
load. The regulation round-point soft-nosed 
bullet as already placed on the market by 
the U. M. C. company is a good cartridge 
for bear and moose or any other dangerous 
game usually shot at closer ranges than cari- 
bou, mountain sheep, or deer in the ever- 
glades. The 1906 cartridges are obtainable 
almost everywhere now (which is a decid- 
ed advantage), though they, of course, would 
be the regular military cartridges, but at 
that, they are better than being without any 
and away from the general source of sup- 
ply. At least the cartridge is of American 
make and is obtainable without the pay- 
ment of heavy duty. In recognition of the 
advantages which the sharp-pointed bullet 
affords in maintained velocity and flat tra- 
jectory at extreme ranges the great English 
manufacturer, W. J. Jeffery, modeled their 
1908 model Mauser .333 to take this type of 
bullet. They also have begun the manufac- 
ture of sharp, soft-pointed bullets for their 
famous .400-S, a double rifle. One thing in 
favor of making the soft sharp-point sport- 
Ing bullet is that no great amount of ma- 
chinery is required to make them. The plea 
of the manufacturers in their refusal to 
bring out the Haines Model revolver was the 
cost for special and extremely expensive 
machinery, Our English cousins have eight 
different models of bullets for the Jeffery 
Jos Mauser, and as many for the .400-S. 
Rigby, Holland & Holland, Cogswell & Har- 
rison, and many other English manufactur- 
ers, furnish almost as great a variety as 
Jeffery. We should be asking very little in- 
deed to ask our manufacturers at home to 
furnish us only one other model of bullet 
for the government cartridge for sporting 
use, It is gratifying to read that this -re- 
quest is about to bear fruit. 
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Now the cartridge having been disposed 
of—or at least so far as the writer has 
been able to dispose of it here—we pass on 
to the rifle. 

This may stir up opposition—but no strife 
—for the writer would take no part in a 
discussion such as we have seen in the past 
concerning the different models of rifles, 

Naturally, one must choose between cer- 
tain models and the foreign and American 
manufacture, for the rifle could not be both 
a lever and a bolt action and a domestic 
and foreign rifle. The question of whether 
it is American made or foreign does not en- 
ter here. The qualifications called for must 
settle the question. Light weight, small 
proportions, strength, power of resistance, 
simplicity and general adaptability to all 
kinds of work is required. The nearest ap- 
proach to a rifle having all these require- 
ments is, according to the best judgment 
and experience of the writer, a Sauer-Mau- 
ser with 20-inch barrel, bored, rifled and 
chambered for the United States govern- 
ment 1906 model cartridge. This rifle is 
just about the same weight as the Winches- 
ter automatic .22 caliber; is as strong an ac- 
tion as is known to present-day rifle build- 
ing; handles much like a fine, well-balanced 
shotgun, and its general outlines and finish 
are very pleasing to the eye after one has 
gotten rid of his prejudices against what 
first appears to him as an awkwurd-looking 
knob on the bolt. 

Ideas of symmetry and proportion are 
very likely to be influenced or established 
by association. It took the writer some 
time to reconcile his tastes to the bolt ac- 
tion; however, the beautifully tapered bar- 
rel, matted and raised rib and neat finish 
and fine balance of the Sauer-Mauser final- 
ly overcame the prejudice against the “ugly 
knob.” 

He now feels safe when he closes that 
bolt on a cartridge, taking comfort in the 
manifest strength and safety which it atf- 
fords when using high power loads. 

The Mauser action has the advantage of 
affording the user familiarity and practice 
with our government arm, which is a modi- 
fied Mauser. The adoption of this rifle for 
“all-around” work makes one very proficient 
in its use, much more so than if he has a 








variety of arms of different modeis, weights, 
calibers, drops, finishes, etc., and uses them 
all at different kinds of work. 
Brother.sportsman, if you have never seen 
a Sauer-Mauser, don’t condemn the writer 
and this letter, till you have examined one, 
If you are familiar with them he is not 
much afraid of your adverse criticism. We 
would, many of us, like such a rifle in the 
'86 Model Winchester, so far as strength of 
action and symmetry goes, but the tubular 
Magazine would ruin the soft Jead, sharp- 
pointed bullets referred to, and it is scarce- 
ly probable that the weight of the arm could 
be reduced to the light weight of the Mau- 
ser, owing to its construction. If such could 
be the case, the writer would much prefer 
the lever action to the ungainly looking 
knob on the bolt. Our home manufacturers 
are not as careful as to balance and super- 
fluous weight as the English and German 
manufacturers. The American rifles have 
smoother general outline than any, but are 
inclined to clumsiness withal. It is also to 
be feared that the quality of material en- 
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tering into their construction is very much 
inferior to some of the foreign products. 

As to cost, we naturally would have to 
pay the 35% duty which our government 
imposes upon foreign rifles, but even so the 
rifle would cost $50 only, which is only a 
little more than the cost of an American 
rifle of the same general class of outside 
finish—the interior is the same in every 
erade. The cartridges, being the chief ex- 
pense, are American, and no dnty to be 
paid. 

In conclusion would ask that all who fa- 
vor such a cartridge and rifle take a few 
moments and write to Lieutenant Whelen or 
some one else who has influence with the 
manufacturers of both the cartridge and the 
rifle. He would. undoubtedly be glad to 
forward your letters with his own request, 
and thus every one can assist In the mat- 
ter, The importer of the Sauer-Mauser has 
already sent a quantity of the ‘06 govern- 
ment regulation cartridges to the Sauer peo- 
ple, and it is altogether likely that we will 
get the rifle. 


Pocket Guns 


By Maurice H. Decker. 


It is strange indeed that among the nu- 
merous models put out by American revolver 
armories there is not a single weapon which 
meets with perfect satisfaction the require- 
ments of a pocket gun. Instead of clamor- 
ing for an automatic pistol of .22 caliber 
it seems to me the energies of our dissatis- 
fied shooters would be expended to more 
advantage in inducing some manufacturer to 
produce a weapon suitable in all particulars 
for self defence and protection purposes. 

I have read with interest the remarks of 
Mr. Thomas and others upon this subject, 
and fully agree with the aforesaid gentle- 
men in the particular that the .45 single- 
action Colt is the real thing in a pocket 
arm where the feature of stopping power 
is concerned. But unfortunately this gun 
eannot be procured in proportions desirable 
and convenient for its inconspicuous car- 
riage upon the person and moreover, firing 
a full charge from a shortened .45 is not 
a comfortable or enjoyable experience. And 
again, the .45 is not a ladies’ weapon or 
one suitable for the average business man 


who is usually unaccustomed to the han- 
dling of heavy caliber weapons. I have a 
45 8. A. which I originally purchased with 
7%" barrel and which has subsequently 
been shortened at different times until it 
is at present some 2 inches in iength, and 
vet I have not reached or obtained a satis- 
factory combination. As an all-round weap- 
on the .45 single-action is undoubtedly the 
best, and fewer of them are found offered 
for sale in second-hand condition than any 
other models. This is accounted for by the 
fact that few shooters choose this arm who 
are not decided as to what class of work 
to apply it and seldom do they fail an intel- 
lizent purchaser. As a strictly pocket gun, 
however, they have a few shortcomings 
when used by all classes of people, 

My idea of a pocket caliber is one of at 
least .44 caliber, carrying a heavy, flat- 
pointed lead bullet, and loaded with a com- 
paratively small charge of powder. The old 
44 Bulldog, 44 Webley and 44 Colt are 
typica! of my conception and in their day 
behaved as satisfactorily and effectively as 
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anything in this line we have since pro- 
duced. I have at present an old short-bar- 
reled British Bulldog revolver shdoting the 
44 cartridge of that name, of the type used 
by the Chicago police in the early ‘80s and 
which, so far as caliber and bore are con- 
cerned, suits me perfectly. The .44 Bulldog 
cartridge is really powerful, for all its light 
loading, will penetrate an cak fence board, 
and, moreover, is very pleasant to shoot. 
This gun also handles the 44 Webley and 
44 Colt and S. & W. Russian cartridges if 
heavier loads are desired, and while the 
gun itself is not the best and mest conven- 
lent in design, it shows up fairly well when 
compared to many of the present models 
recommended for pocket use. This old gun 
has been fired several thousand times to 
my knowledge, and for all its possessing the 
distinction of having been cleaned only once 
in its life (which memorable event hap- 
pened only a few weeks ago when a feel- 
ing of remorse for the old veteran overcame 
me) is in accurate, good working order. 
The Smith & Wesson hammerless I do not 
like for pocket use, although in .38 caliber 
it is, perhaps, the best of the present-day 
models of this class. The trigger pull is 
too hard and the safety grip has to be 
grasped Just right and correctly compressed 
before the hammer is free to explode the 
cartridge. This 1 think is a serious draw- 
back, for in times of excitement and peril 
the nervous shooter is liable to grasp the 
weapon incorrectly in the hurried operation 
of drawing and pulling which would result 
in a serious delay in its discharge. 

It is perfectly true that one shot of cer- 
tain stopping power is worth more to the en- 
dangered man than a dozen pumped from 
such an arm as the .32 automatic. Oneshot 
is all that is necessary in a pocket gun, 
provided it is powerful and effective. One 
' shot turns the balance and seldom has a 
menaced person time or opportunity for an- 
other. I have an idea that a very satisfac- 
tory weapon for pocket use could be de- 
signed along the lines of the S. & W. single- 
shot pistol. A gun of this construction 
could be built with 2-inch barrel, hammer- 
less, with cut-away handle, and bored to 
take a .44 or .45 cartridge. It would not be 
necessary to go to the trouble of designing 
a new shell for this arm. The 45 Webley, 
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450 Eley or 44 85. & W. Russian would 
do very well, Such an arm could be made 
light, compact and powerful, and what more 
could be desired? The hammerless feature 
would ellminate all projections Hable to foul 
in drawing and a tall front signt would be 
altogether unnecessary. In a pocket arm, 
long range or accuracy at over ten yards 
is neither essential nor desirable. With a 
pocket gun your purpose is to stop a des- 
perate man with blood in his eye at hand 
to hand range, and not to score bullseyes at 
50 yards. A large, flat, heavy bullet is al- 
Ways superior in stopping power to the 
smaller, lighter ones of high velocity. This 
fact is the reason why the .30 caliber Luger 
and Mauser pistols fail in actual perform- 
ance, 

Those who do not take favorably to a 
single-shot pistol for pocket use as outlined 
above could, no doubt, be satisfied if the 
Colt company would bring out a tive or even 
four-shot revolver along the lines of the Po- 
lice Positive, with 2-inch tvarrel and in .44 
caliber, to shoot a cartridge loarled with a 
200-grain bullet and 15 to i8 grains of pow- 
der. The 44 Webley shell would do very 
nicely with the addition of a flat point. 

I never liked the Remington double der- 
ringer very well; the handle never appealed 
to me as affording a good grip and I was 
never prepossessed with the energy and 
stopping power of the .41 rim fire cartridge 
with its sharp-point bullet. 

The present automatics in .32 and .38 cali- 
bers are, from my experience, practically 
worthless for pocket use. They have sacri- 
ficed the features of power and striking en- 
ergy to obtain high velocity and long range. 
It is difficult to imagine just what class of 
work they are intended for and satisfac- 
torily perform. They are plainly inadequate 
for hunting purposes, because of the am- 
munition not being obtainable with soft- 
point bullets; and experience has proven 
them of no value in personal encounters. 
They are dangerous for police use in large 
cities, for their long range and automatic 
features endangers the live of the innocent 
bystander. An automatic in the hands of an 
excited person of nervous temperament is 
apt to spill bullets in most every direction, 
and the safest man is usually the one the 
shooter is trying to hit, 
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For feminine use, the .25 automatic savors 
somewhat of a joke. A hatpin is far more 
formidable in experienced hands. And in 
spite of this, this same weapon is extensive- 
ly advertised throughout the South as a val- 
uable fixture In a lady’s handbag. If the .25 
automatic is a joke, the various cheap .22 
caliber short-barrel revolvers upon the mar- 
ket are an imposition upon the uninformed 
firearms-using public. What effect one of 
these guns could possibly have upon a hold- 
up is hard to conjecture, and, besides, there 
are grave doubts of the ability of the aver- 
age man to hit another with such a weapon 
at ten feet. An ammonia squirtgun or a 
good stout club would be a great deal more 
effective than such toys or the monstrosi- 
ties palmed off upon unsuspecting individu- 
als under the terms of “vest pocket pistois,” 
“pencil pistols” and “watch charm pistols.” 
And yet such goods enjoy an enormous sale, 
doubtless due to the novel character of their 
eonstruction, which catches the eye of the 
inexperienced. However, when my life is 
endangered, nothing is too big or powerful 
for me to use. <A .50 caliber pistol, using 
the old government pistol cartridge with a 
hollow point in its S00-grain bullet filled 
with a .22 blank is more to the point in such 
a time, 
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For carrying pocket guns [ prefer the 
shoulder holster made of very soft leather, 
with no flap, and strapped over the shoul- 
der and around the chest so the handle 
points forward with the gun under the arm. 
I have tried the spring holster of this type 
but prefer the regular one, as I think there 
is less danger of a fumble in a quick draw 
with its use. I find I can draw 2 gun from 
such a nolster quick enough to suit my re- 
quirements, for I have practiced the trick, 
more or less, for some five years. I have 
earried in former years the Colt .41 der- 
ringer in a kid glove leather holster sewed 
in the lining of the coat just below the la- 
pel and on a level with the first button. 
This was a good, convenient place and quick 
to draw from, for the fingers could be held 
on the edges of the coat in a seemingly 
natural position. 

However, taking everything into consider- 
ation, the habit of going armed is a danger- 
ous practice when universally indulged in. 
Many an innocent person would be alive to- 
day if some hot-headed shooter had left his 
pistol in its proper place—at home. It takes 
a pretty cool, self-possessed and intelligent 
man to know just when to draw and not to 
draw his weapon. 


Answer to Mr. Cammacks Query Still Coming In 
By L. P. Gornell. 


I note the inquiry of Mr. E. E. Cammack 
regarding the .82 Winchester special carbine 
in your February issue. I have fired about 
3,000 shots from this arm and have found 
no appreciable difference in the accuracy of 
the carbine and rifle at ranges up to and in- 
eluding 500 yards. The half-magazine car- 
bine carrying four shots its far superior to 
the rifle for hunting purposes. The recoil, 
however, is very marked, and, as a certain 
amount of target work must be done in 
sighting the weapon before going into the 
field, if a heavy recoil pad, preferably of 
the Silver pattern, is omitted, the shooter 
will find his pleasure mixed with pain, For 
small game the carbine cannot be surpassed. 
With 6 grains Bullseye powder and 17(-grain 
bullet cast 1 to 10, I have repeatedly fired 
five consecutive shots at 40 yards which 
could be covered by a 5-cent piece, using 


Vernier peep and bead front sights. With 
such charges there is no recoil. Contrary 
to the experience of Mr. Cerlette, given in 
your February number, I have had no trou- 
ble with the fouling of this powder or with 
bursting shells, firing no more than twenty 
shots on any one day, some of the shells 
having been fired over thirty times without 
resizing. Properly held, this charge will 
keep on a l-inch circle at 100 yards. It is 
by far the most satisfactory reduced charge 
I have tested in the Special. The difference 
in air space between the .32-20 and .32 Spe- 
cial shells probably accounts for the differ- 
ence in results, 

With the full charge the .32 Special is 
more easily cleaned and for several reasons 
I would unhesitatingly prefer it to either 
the .30-30 or the .303 Savage. The recoil, 
however, is a serious matter with all these 
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and I would advise Mr. Cammack before 
purchasing to give the .25-35 his attentive 
consideration. Ballistic tables to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, it is sufficiently pow- 
erful, and the question of wear and tear on 
the rifleman appears to me to be of as grave 
importance as the life of a gun barrel, al- 
though the former is seldom emphasized in 
your columns, 

I have not seen the Vernier peep men- 
tioned as a hunting sight, yet the ease and 





certainty with which it can be adjusted for 
variations in range or charge is not equaled | 
by any other form of sight, telescope ex- 
cepted, and the correctness of the elevation 
can be verified at any time by a elance at 
the leaf. Only the man who has had his 
Lyman sight tanrpered with by some cheer- 
ful idiot can properly appreciate the latter 
consideration. The aperture of the standard 
sight must, of course, be enlarged for hunt- 
ing purposes, to the diameter of the smaller 
aperture of the Lyman. Try it. 


Notes by a Practical Shooter 
By J. B. Tighe, L. F. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As a constant 
reader of Outdoor Life, and as a gun lover, 
I am naturally interested in the articles in 
the Arms and Ammunition department. As 
a sportsman [ most heartily agree with Mr. 
Seeley A. Wallen in condemning the use of 
hard-pointed bullets on game. In most cases 
it means a lingering and suffering death for 
the animal, and “lost game” for the hunter. A 
full jacketed bullet makes too small a hole, 
and drills through bone like a bit through 
steel, usually not shattering it. TI have seen 
the effect of hard-pointed bullets on most an- 
imals, from a man down, (Two years as a 
scout in South Africa during the late war 
showed me the effects of soft and hard- 
pointed bullets, for the Boers used both 
kinds). If you have to kill anything, be it 
man or beast, kill it quick: it's healthier and 
better for both concerned. 

Mr. Chauncey Thomas’ article on the 
pocket gun touches a few points that have 
no doubt been experienced by more than 
one of us. It is hard to conceal a .45 Colt 
gun, and the small caliber guns are not 
worth packing as a weapon. If you put it 
in a hip pocket, either with or without hol- 
ster, it bulges through the coat, and if you 
wear it under left arm, it is in the road, and 
ean be easily seen. I find the only way I 
can manage is to leave it in the belt holster 
and put holster and all down inside of pants 
under the watch pocket. With the vest but- 
toned over it and belt around waist, you can 
take coat off and a person would not no- 
tice it unless he was “frisking” you. When 
in a bad looking place on a dark street un- 
button two buttons of vest, and slip edge 


. of vest up over grip of gun. If you are held 


up your hands, of course, go up from side 
pockets, and not more than a second is lost 
in plucking the gun from the holster and 
“cutting loose.” [ own a 454-inch barrel 8. 
A. Colt .45, with gold sight; also an English 
Webley .45 D. A. 4-inch barrel. They fill the 
bill for my taste. The Webley is the Eng- 
lish officer's gun. It has the easiest double 
action pull of any of that breed of gun I 
have ever handled, and is extremely accu- 
rate. T have used it ten years and it has 
never failed. The rifling is still perfect. 
Two years of the ten was in Africa during 
the war, and it had all kinds of hard ser- 
vice. It takes .45 5. & W. 30 grains powder, 
or Webley 17 grains and 20 grains shells, 
I agree with Scout Macnab on the excellence 
of the Colt S. A. gun, but personally I pre- 
fer the S. A. Army .45. 

“Cougar,” whose article appeared in the 
January number, seems to have had a “bad 
hand” dealt him in the bolt action game. 
Personally, [ find that a good bolt action is as 
dependable and simple and strong of con- 
struction, compared with the lever action, as 
the single action is to the double-six gun. 
I have a .308 British caliber carbine, Lee 
Metford (not Lee straight pull) that I have 
used on three continents on varied game, 
and [ know of no make of gun that I would 
exchange it for. It is covered to the end of 
the barrel, which is abount 22-inch, with 
wood, has a box magazine, which is detach- 
able, but fixed onto the gun with a short 
chain affair, thus allowing one to unload 
without pumping the shells through the gun, 
losing half of them in the grass or snow, etc. 
The bolt is easily removed, giving one free 
access to the barrel for cleaning. [t alsg 





|| possesses a “cut off” on the magazine, thus 
allowing the shooter to use it as a single- 
shot gun, always having a full magazine to 
fall back on in emergencies. I found the 
value of this during the war. Another ad- 
vantage is the cartridge. .The Winchester 
people make it in this country. It is practi- 
cally the same as the .30-40, having 215 
grain bullet. If one is in Canada, Africa, 
India, Australia, or most anywhere the Eng- 
lish soldier is found, cartridges can always 
be had, as it is the service caliber. That is 
an advantage abroad, as many of the Ameri- 
can calibers are practically unknown outside 
of the United States, 

The buffalo hunters in Australia usually 
Shoot the old Martini-Henry single shot 
black powder. It is a shell something the 
Strength of the 45-70, I believe, 

In funetioning a bolt action gun, the bolt 
handle should not be taken hold of with the 
fingers, but the knob of the bolt fits the 
hollow of the hand. With the palm upwards, 
raise up or unlock the bolt, pull backwards, 
thus extracting, then push forward and the 
down-turn at the end of the stroke. all with 
the ball of bolt in center of hand; try it and 
you will see that fingers are not necessary 
and with a little practice a person can op- 
erate it as fast as the lever action. The 
greatest disadvantage I have ever found 
with the bolt action is that it is awkward 
when shooting from the left shoulder on 
horseback, as the bolt is on the right side. 
I shoot from either shoulder, but as the oc- 
casions when [J use the left as mentionad 
are so few, it is not a serious drawback. 

In answer to Brother R. C. Bodwell, I be- 
lieve he could secure a rifle like the one | 
have in Canada, should he think it would 
suit his requirements. I know of no Letter. It 
is a hard hitter, accurate, long range, and 
built for military use; that is, strong, simple 
and reliable, yet not clumsy or heavy, I refer 
to the carbine. For sights I have a gold al- 
loy front sight on all my guns. The rear 
sight on the rifle is a military ladder, with 
“V" and a line of white platinum or silver 
continued from the bottom of “V" and on 
each side of shoulder of “V" for wind lines. 
My Webley six-shooter has a “U” rear sight, 
and on the Colt I opened the groove with a 
half-round file, making it take the gold bead 
better. 
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Scout Macnab touches a very vital point 
of revolver shooting in his article, “Rapid 
Fire Works With Revolver.” As he states, 
there are comparatively few revolver shots 
who can use the gun with either hand, and 
they do nearly all their practice at the tar- 
get, often becoming very proficient, but if 
the same target-practiced man is out walk- 
ing and a jack-rabbit jumps up unexpectedly, 
he invariably misses. Why? Because the 
shooting is not what he has been used to. 
I do not wish to infer that target shooting 
is not beneficial, but the point I wish te 
bring out is, shoot more at targets that will 
resemble the targets met with in the woods 
or on the prairie. You are walking along, 
you see a knot on a tree, or a tin can, or 
anything that is a target: pull your gun and 
cut loose at it as though it was a man with a 
gun and you were in a hurry to get in the 
first shot. Judge your distance, etc., while 
drawing the gun, follow the first shot quick 
with a second, third and fourth. Learn to 
catch your sight as soon as the gun comes 
in line with the target, and then fire, don't 
wait holding the breath till you nearly ex- 
plode yourself, and then lowering the gun for 
afresh start. Exclude as much as possible 
the slow deliberateness of the average tar- 
get shot, and when you can shoot as I have 
endeavored to describe above, then | believe 
you will come nearer to interpreting the use 
for which the revolver is intended. How 
often have you jumped a coyote or jack-rab- 
bit that you could easily have got if they 
would only sit a minute, but they won't al- 
ways sit, hence practice so you can hit 
them on the jump. Some day when you're 
Walking through the woods and’ come to 
five or six trees fairly close together, just 
“play Injun,” imagine for the time being 
that aforesaid trees are six fanatics rushing 
at you with knives or bolos: just see how 
quick you can “throw” a bullet into each of 
the trees. Provided your imagination is 
good you'll empty that gun mighty quick, 

If these few suggestions ever get past 
the waste basket I hope the reader will not 
imagine that I am against target practice, or 
that I am any authority on shooting, I am 
not. Neither am [ even a good shot, but I 
try to keep to practical lines in my shoot 
ing as much as possible. 
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Black Powder Cartridges Unsatisfactory in Maxim Silencer 
By QO. F. Bart. 


I am writing you regarding an experience 
I have had in the use of the Maxim Si- 
lencer on a .22 caliber rifle, but wish to 
state at the beginning that | do not con- 
demn the silencer for proving unsatisfac- 
tory, as the fault was wholly my own. 

I was the first in this vicinity to have 
one, sending my rifle to Indianapolis to 
have same fitted as soon as I heard of their 
being on the market. Being very anxious 
to give it a test I began my experiments as 
soon as the outfit was received. 

I use thousands of cartridges in the course 
of a year, doing fancy shooting, and use 
nothing but U. M. C. short .22s, loaded with 
black powder; but after reading directions 
as to the use of the silencer I purchased a 
few thousand smokeless, with which the si- 
lencer was first tested, and with which it 
seemed to work satisfactorily. After the 
first thousand smokeless were used I went 
back to black powder, which gave good re- 
sults for a while; then misses became fre- 
quent at flying targets, and | decided to test 
nt a stationary one at 40 feet, but found that 
most of the bullets struck some three inches 
to the left of the bullseye, and high, though 
many were scattered and striking anywhere. 

After this experience I discarded the si- 


Admires the 
By M. M. 


I have been a reader of your valuable 
magazine for a number of years, and while 
[ have not contributed much to it of late, 
have been reading it just the same, and 
have noticed for some time the controversy 
that has been going on among tie revolver 
cranks. I have shot a pistol for a great 
many years and have tried two different 
makes of revolvers, .22 caliber, 6-iInch barrel, 
and as far as accuracy is concerned found 
them a complete failure, even with the .22 
long rifle cartridge, as the escape of gas 
between cylinder and barrel was so great 
that the bullet had no muzzle velocity—or 
not enough to shoot regular. The Colt’s com- 
pany made a .22 ealiber revolver a number 
of years ago. I have seen several of them 
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lencer for a season but one day screwed it 
on and gave it another trial. After firing 
about a dozen shots I heard something 
“smack” and upon investigating found that 
a bullet bad hit the end of the silencer, 
bending it. I removed it promptly and have 
not used it since, but today, while looking 
over my guns and ammunition I came across 
the silencer, which was immediately taken 
to pieces and examined thoroughly. It was 
not difficult to understand why it had not 
proven satisfactory, as it was powder-black- 
ened and caked to the limit, rendering it a 
worthless tool, suitable only for the scrap- 
heap, where it was promptly thrown. 

But I do not condemn it and shall have 
another in short order. But I discovered 
for myself that black powder wouldn't prove 
satisfactory in it, therefore my reasons for 
handing my experience to your readers, who 
may avoid a similar experience. 

In closing I should like to ask if any of 
your readers know of a solution in which 
the silencer could be soaked aftur using to 
remove the powder residue, and how many 
shots can be fired through it before it will 
become inaccurate; while clean it is a fine 
thing, but practically worthless to me when 
it affects the bullet’s flight a hair’s breadth. 


Colt Arms 
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in shooting galleries and they seemed to 
give perfect satisfaction. ‘They were made 
on the .45 frame, 7%-inch barrel, but 1 
presume that the demand was so light for 
them that they discontinued making them 
the same as they have several other lines— 
rifles, shotguns, etc., and the way they are 
crowded at present and sold ahead, I am 
of the opinion that they would have to be 
shown where there was, or would be, a de 
mand for a new departure, such as a .22 
caliber target revolver (as so many people 
are willing to criticize and condemn any- 
thing new, without giving it a trial, or 
knowing anything about its merits) before 
they would put one on the market. Of 
course we know that the Colt arms are 






nuch better than the ones that | tried: we 
also know that the longer the barrel the 
more the gas escapes, and there is so little 
owder in a .22 caliber cartridge that there 
is not much power to spare. Mr. Stowe has 
‘the right idea regarding the .22 Winchester 
Special, as the cylinder of the Colt’s Police 
Positive is about the proper length to take 
it, and the company can make a .22 cali- 
ber revolver at a small additional expense, 
with either 4 or 6-inch barrel, while the am- 
munition is not expensive as compared with 
gallery cr mid-range loads for large caliber 
revolvers, has practically no recoil, and this 
ammunition is common and easy to get at 
almost any store. In eastern Washington, 
where they make war on the eround-squir- 
rels that destroy so much wheat. they use 
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this cartridge almost entirely. I feel as Mr. 
Gilman does, that if we would agree on one 
arm and cartridge it would be much easier 
to accomplish the results we are after. 1 
must say for the Colt’s company that [ have 
never seen a more accommodating firm 
since I have been shooting rifles and re- 
volvers. I shot their .22 caliber rifles a 
number of years and found them first class 
in every respect. I shot one of them prob- 
ably more than 650,000 times without a miss- 
fire or a failure to extract a shell, and was 
sorry when they discontinued the manufac- 
ture of that particular arm, as I have never 
found a .22 caliber rifle to suit me quite 
so well since. I believe that if we can get 
these people interested in the making of a 
22 ealiber target revolver we will get the 
best. 


An Interesting Letter from Mr. Johnson 
By H. B. Johnson, 


Editor of Outdoor Life:—Noting Mr. De- 
Angelis’ article on auto pistols in February 
Outdoor Life, I have in mind a few points 
which may interest those who have, or use, 
the Luger and are interested in the ammuni- 
tion for them. As Mr. DeA. says, the ammu- 
nition for the 7.65 mm. Luger is expensive, 
if one shoots much and does not reload, as 
it does not take long to use up 50 shells, 
and with them goes your $1.10 of good 
American money. But the bullets can be 
bought, and I prefer the full patch, or the 
Winchester Hollow Point. I have had diffi- 
culty with the U. M. C. soft points, as the 
lead is so much exposed, and a little more 
blunt, than the full patch—the hollow point 
W. bullets have the same profile as the full 
patch. These bullets cost one-half cent each, 
the primers five for a cent, and the cost of 
the Bullseye powder is practically negligi- 
ble for fifty re-loads, so that 40 cents (at the 
outside 50 cents) should give you a re-loaded 
box of fifty shells, considerably less than 
the first cost. And moreover, what gun 
erank does not like to sit down and reload 
his shells for the next day’s shooting? I 
will not attempt to give the weight of pow- 
der charge, as this will vary with strong or 
weak recoil springs, but with the Ideal Meas- 
ure or scales, by starting in at about three 
grains of Bullseye, and increasing by one- 
half grains, a charge can easily be found 


that will operate properly and reioad from 
the magazine, 

The approach to the correct load will be 
noticed when your empty shell will eject, 
but the fresh shell in the magazine is not 
caught. A slight increase in the charge will 
carry the sliding bolt farther to the rear 
and past the head of the shell in the maga- 
zine, and you need not have any trouble 
whatever in reloading to your heart’s con- 
tent. So much for high prices. For the 
other extreme, I shoot an ordinary buck 
shot with about three grains Bullseye, the 
buck shot being passed through a sizer to 
give proper diameter. I have also a gas- 
check bullet of my own design, that oper- 
ates the mechanism perfectly, the only cost 
of the bullet being that of the gas-checks— 
$1.00 per thousand. 

As to the stopping power of the Luger, 
as compared with other pistols, Mr. DeA. 
states that it (the 7.65) has none, while the 
makers claim that it is superior to the .41 
Colt. I might add that T have a friend here 
who gets his deer regularly each season 
and gets it with a 7.65 Luger, using the 
holster stock. He, like myself, is a bored 
office man and not a hunter, taking his two 
weeks vacation and wishes it ten years. 
One would expect the .4 mm. Luger to be 
less effective than the .38 Colt auto, as the 
bullet is lighter, and presumably the powder 
charge likewise, than the Colt, 
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Mr. DeA. must admit that in case of a 
misfire in a revolver, you have either to 


crank the cylinder around to that shell or 


open the gun and realign it to fire that shell 
again. Now in the Luger you merely have to 
raise the link about one-half inch with the 
ball of the thumb, when the firing pin will 
catch, and a slap of the hand or of the gun 
against your leg will put you in shape. Of 
course, the tendency would be to ignore 
both those misfires and pass or throw out 
the defective shell. 

The Luger is not quite as well adapted 
for left hand use, perhaps, if one expects to 
use the positive lock, otherwise as the grip 
is symmetrical, there should be no reason 
for its not being used so. How does a left- 
handed man reload a swing out Colt or 5S. 
& W.? “Will some lady or gent in the au- 
dience please answer?” 

As to the Luger jamming, this is quite 
true, and usually the shell up-ends between 
barrel and bolt. My experience has been 
and has shown to me, that this may be due 
to one of three reasons—first, a weak shell, 
which did not carry the block far cnough to 
the rear, so that the ejector would strike 
the head of the shell, the extractor hook 
merely tipping the shell upright. Second, 
a shallow or imperfectly grooved shell 
head, allowing the extractor to slip off be- 
fore the ejector is reached. Third, the pos- 
sibility of the shell in the magazine below 
freeing the empty shell from the extractor 
hook, before the ejector is reached. 

As to misfires, I have none, practically 
speaking—perhaps one in a hundred shots, 
and as this is all reloaded ammunition it 
is very likely due to careless priming. My 
Luger is always put away with all springs 
released and without tension, the gun being 
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dismantled, it being but a few seconds time 
to assemble when wanted. I have, as Mr. 
DeA. suggests, a common “punkin shooter’) 
for a house gun. It is a .44 caliber of uncer- | 
tain parentage, has a hammer like a broad 
axe and grip like a coal scoop. | 

I believe that the automatic has come to 
stay, and that it will, in many instances at 
least, be the pet gun of the crank shot, but 
I believe also that it is impossible to use the 
data on the revolver as a ground work on 
which to start developing the automatic. 

It is hard to teach an old dog new tricks, 
so it will be to bring the automatic to the 
front. Just so long as defective ammunition 
plays a part with slight defects in design of 
the gun itself, just so long will the revolver 
shooter side step the auto pistol. One man 
likes it and one don’t. It is like the lever 
and bolt action argument—neither one is 
any good to the other fellow. I have a new 
Wallenfabrick Mauser, 7 mm., and like it 
very much indeed, but I also have three Win- 
chesters, and I also like them very much in- 
deed. “You pays your money and you takes 
your choice.” I have recently completed a 
wire patch, gas-check bullet for the 7 mm. 
Mauser, and here again | may say that I do 
not buy imported or American ammunition 
for that gun either. 

I offer these comments on the article by 
Mr. DeAngelis, and if I am wrong in part or 
whole, I am open to correction. Through 
the year around I carry my pistol as one 
carries a pocket knife, though there is no 





game, except, perhaps, harmless squirrels, 


or an occasional woodchuck, and no bold 
hold-up men to run into; but it adds a diver- 
sion during an afternoon's walk, and an op- 
portunity to kill time while waiting for 
something or somebody to turn up. 


The Single Action Colt with Adjustable Sight for Long Range 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The revolver 
shown by cuts is a single action Colt Army 
with a seven and a half inch barrel, cham- 
bered for .88 long Colts’ and  shoot- 
ing .38 long, short and 8. & W. spe- 
cial cartridges. Believing that a revolver 
should have an elevating rear sight (which 
comes in very handy for long range shots) 
I looked around to see what I could find 
and after all had been tried selected the 


Winchester carbine sight, model 1873. I 
had the base of the sight hollowed out to 
fit the convex surface of the frame and the 
notches changed from “V’s" to “U's,” to 
correspond with the head on the front sight. 
The rear sight was then attached by a 
screw—a hole being drilled into the frame 
and tapped for same. The front sight is 
a Lyman ivory head, No. 27. In order to 
overcome the difference in heights between 





the old and new rear sights (when flat) I 
had a block put under the front sight, and 
then it was only a simple matter to drill a 
hole through the original front sight and 
screw the new one on. 

Cut No. 1 shows the sight flat, the posi- 
tion used most. These sights in no way in- 
terfere with carrying revolver in a hostler. 





Cut No. 1. 


The S. A. Colt with adjustable sight for 
long range. 





The S. A. Colt with adjustable sight for 
long range. 


Cut No. 2 shows sight raised. All who 
have ever seen the sights agree that for 
use when one it not carrying a rifle they 
give a very decided advantage for long 
range work. 

The ivory butt is, in my opinion, a good 
thing, not only from the standpoint of 
beauty. The raised engraving (which is 


From Mr. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in your 
March issue one contributor thinks I was 
not sufficiently definite in the statements 
contained in my article upon special loads 
for high-power rifles and among the mat- 
ters pointed out was that I did not define 
the terms “accurate” and “very accurate” 
and did not give the twists, ete., of the 
weapons in which the cartridges were used. 

As to the terms “accurate” and “very ac- 
curate,” I did not give the exact measure- 
ments of groups for the reason that I have 
no machine rest and all cartridges fired are 
with an ordinary muzzle rest and inelude 
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about 1144 by 1%4 inches and about 3% of an 
inch high (raised from grip), fits into the 
hollow of the palm of one’s hand and af- 
fords, I think, a better grip than the ordi- 
hary hard rubber handles. 

If anyone has anything like my gun I 
should like to hear about it, as I am very 
fond of long range practical revolver work. 

WM. D. HAYES. 

(Note.—The above interesting letter 
from Mr. Hayes, with cuts showing the “Old 
Reliable” with elevating sights for long 
range work, introduces a subject of more 
than ordinary interest to the writer and one 
that he believes will interest many others 
as well. For many years there have been 
many shooters of our acquaintance who 
have often wanted an elevating rear sight 
for their revolvers,—not one which required 
the use of a screw driver, but one which 
eould be readily elevated without tools of 
any kind or in &@ manner equally sim- 
ple, We believe that an elevating sight 
could, and in all probability will be 
devised (in the near future, let us 
hope), having these desirable features es- 
pecially adapted to the longer range revol- 
vers. Such a sight, if made to fit closely on 
top of frame when set for point blank, and 
having some simple means of elevating fct 
the longer ranges would, we believe, meet 
with a ready sale if placed within reach of 
the revolver shooter who may find use for 
his weapon at various ranges or who may, 
desire a sight readily adjusted for different 
charges without the use of screw drivers.— 
Editor.) 


Newton 


the error of the shooter as well as of the ri- 
fle, therefore exact measurements of froups 
would not be a fair statement of the possi- 
bilities of the rifle, 

However, no rifle was characterized by 
me as being “accurate” unless it would shoot 
consistently into a 4144” ring at 200 yards 
when fired by a marksman of ordinary abil- 
ity from muzzle rest, and no rifle was char- 
acterized as “very accurate” which would 
not under the same conditions group the bul- 
lets upon a 3” ring. 

As to the data regarding the rifles from 
which the special loads were fired, the arti- 
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cle itself was, as written, so long as to take 
two issues of Outdoor Life to carry it and 
professed to treat only of cartridges. Had I 
been writing of rifles, the twist, method of 


boring, etc., would have been given, but in 
order to prevent an already too long article 
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becoming more tiresome I did not treat of 

the rifles used at all. However, if Brother 

McGuire wishes, I may some day write a de- 

scription of some of the different rifles — 

which I have procured to be made for spe- 

cial work. CHAS. NEWTON. 
New York. 


The .35 Self-Loading Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In a recent issue of 
your magazine I saw an inquiry regarding 
self-functioning firearms of the rifle variety 
and saw only one reply, and that from a 
Remington man, so I will give my testimony 
for the Winchester self-loader. I bought a 
Winchester self-loading .35 caliber last 
spring, and after a hard test, I must say 
that it is the only gun for me; that is, 
the style gun that I prefer. 

While the .35 does not shoot as hard as 
some guns on the market, I have never had 
dnything that I hit in the body get away. | 
think probably that It is onaccountof the flat 
point bullet. It seems to paralyze whatever 
it hits. I have not tried it on bear, but on 
account of not seeing any, as I would surely 
shoot at one a few times with it, and would 
not figure on getting hurt by him either. 

What prejudiced me in its favor first was 


the neat appearance and balance. Then it 
has fewer working parts than any other pat- 
tern zun on the market. Mine has been 
hauled nearly 1,000 miles in the wagon this 
fall through rain, snow, sleet and all kinds 
of weather. Have carried in all kinds of 
storms, through brush and swamps, and 
have been out in 30-degree weather and it 
has never even acted like it wanted to buck. 
It has been thrown and knocked around in 
4 manner that would test the breaking 
qualities, and aside from a few scratches on 
the stock she is all right. I consider it the 
best deer gun on the market, aud in case 
a man wants something that will stop any- 
thing he shoots at, he can fall back on the 
new 1910 model, caliber 401, which I will 
euarantee will stop any animal that walks 
on the American continent. 
Mont. FRED HENDRICKS. 


Roosevelt’s Experiences with Full-Jacketed Bullets 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see that Mr 
Charles Newton is still engaged in endeav- 
oring to promote a cartridge loaded with a 
soft-pointed bullet as a hunting load for the 
new Springfield; also that Mr. W. G. Bueh- 
ner appears to be somewhat skeptical as to 
my remarks in the December issue about 
the killing power of the 1906 ammunition 
(with full-jacketed, sharp pointed bullet) in 
this gun. 

Perbaps the following extracts from an 
article by Theodore Hoosevelt in the March 
“Scribner’s"” might interest these two gen- 
tlemen, and possibly others, in this connec- 
tion. 

“T had the little Springfield and was anx- 
ious to test the new sharp-pointed military 
bullet on some large animal. The biggest 
bull was half facing me, just 280 yards off; 
I fired a little bit high and a trifle to the 
left; but the tiny ball broke his back and 
the splendid beast, heavy as a prize bull, 


came plunging and struggling to the ground. 
The other bull started to run off, but after 
| had walked a hundred yards forward, he 
actually trotted back toward his companion; 
then halted, turned, and galloped across my 
front at a distance of 180 yards, and he too 
I brought down with a single shot. The lit- 
tle full-jacketed, sharp-pointed bullet made 
a terrific rending compared with the heav- 
jer, ordinary shaped bullet of the same com- 
position.” The foregoing will be found on 
page 269, and the animals referred to are 
“topi’—apparently antelope of enormous 
size. _ 

“So I knelt down and aimed with the lit- 
tle Springfield. * * * Tarlton, whose 
eye for distance was good, told me the hy- 
ena was over 300 yards off; it was walking 
slowly to the left. I put up the 3$00-yard 
sight, and drew a rather coarse bead, and 
down went the hyena with its throat cut; 
the little sharp-pointed, full-jacketed bullet 






makes a slashing wound. The distance was 
ust 350 long paces.” Page 273. 

These extracts would seem to confirm the 
bservations contained in my remarks, 
hough my experience, as stated, was con- 
fined to ranges less than 200 yards. How- 
ever, the terrific effects of this bullet at 
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hunting ranges are so well Known to army 
hunters that it seems strange to find ap- 
parently experienced marksmen  uwumnac- 
quainted with the facts. 
SEELEY A. WALLEN, 
First Lieutenant Seventh Infantry. 
New Mexico, 


Suggestions to a Trap Shooter 


Editor of Outdoor Life:—Replying to Mr. 
J. W. Naylor's article in your March issue, 
would suggest that Mr. Naylor use an ex- 
pert trap and blue rocks, which can be pur- 
chased through any hardware dealer. The 
lightest load for successful trap shooting 
would be 3 drachms of smokeless powder, 
114%, ounces of 714 chilled in any standard 
make of shell or powder. The difference in 


cost between the factory loaded and hand 
loaded shells would be very small and 
would not pay one to experiment. It is nec- 
essary to use a crimp on shells loaded with 
smokeless powder, and this would not be 
possible when brass shells were used. [. am 
unable to advise whether brass shells work 
successfully with an automatic ejector. 
Idaho, K. L. EAGAN. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


John Neuman, Seattle, Wasn.—In your 
announcement of Captain Hardy you make 
no mention of the aerial revolver feats per- 
formed by him, yet in his article it is im- 
plied that he does shoot flying targets. Now 
what are these feats—distance and size of 
targets? I have been reading and learning 
in Outdoor Life for four years, yet in all 
that time nothing definite has ever been 
said about aerial revolver work with solid 
ball. At present [ need this information. 
What is the best record for this class of 
revolver shooting? Would be pleased to see 
an article from some one on this subject. 


Answer.—Captain Hardy’s letter, which 
follows, will answer the questions asked, we 
believe, far better than we could, hence the 
publishing of same: .- 

“Editor Outdoor Life:—I have your let- 
ter enclosing that of another asking for in- 
formation regarding my exhibition work, 
and what size targets, distance, etc. I shoot 
flying targets with a revolver. Also if there 
is any record for this work with revolver. 
I know of no records at flying targets with 
revolver. I have hit, in exhibition work, 91 
out of 100 24-inch balls thrown at a 15-foot 
rise, and have hit 73 out of 75 regular blue- 
rock targets thrown almost directly away 
from me; the latter present a target of 
444 inches in diameter, This work was all 
done with a Colt's Officer’s Model, 6linch 
barrel, .28 Special, with the Special Gallery 


load (3 grains of Bullseye powder and 115- 
grain bullet) made by the Peters Cartridge 
Company for 20-yard indoor work. This 
load is light and does not cause the re- 
volver to jump like the full charge, enabling 
one to shoot many shots without tiring. I 
have also used .22 caliber pistols with 8 and 
10-inch barrels, but prefer the revolver, as 
it is a better-balanced arm and can be han- 
dled quickly.” 

We will add that Captain Hardy also 
shoots at, and hits, two objects at a dis- 
tance of 20 feet, one swinging and the other 
stationary, with a revolver in each hand, 
shooting both at the same instant, as well 
as iron washers and marbles thrown into 
the air—all with solid ball. As it will un- 
doubtedly prove of interest to many of our 
readers who may not have seen the article 
by Mr. H. A. Spooner in a 1906 number of 
Outdoor Life touching on some of Captain 
Hardy's work with the revolver we reprint 
a few extracts, as follows: 

“T had read an account in Outdoor Life 
[This was written by that well-known ex- 
pert and firearms authority, Mr. R. A. Kane. 
—Ed.] some time before, which quoted some 
of Wild Bill’s stunts with the sixshooter, 
and one of them I doubted. It was the hit- 


ting of a tin can three times while it was 


in the air, once with the left hand and 
twice with the right, so | was anxious to 
find out. I asked Captain Hardy if he would 
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do some more revolver shooting for us after 
supper, and he said he would be only too 
glad to. At a time agreed upon we all met 
and walked down the railroad track until 
out of the city limits. One of the party 
had brought a basket of broken bricks, bot- 
tles, etc. Hardy began by shooting flying 
objects and would hit about eight out of 
ten small pieces of brick or coal. He then 
had them thrown across his line of fire, ex- 
plaining that this was much more difficult, 
he hit with great regularity. .. . 1 then 
but he hit about as many in this manner, 
Next an assistant threw up washers, which 
sprung my story of Wild Bill’s stunt, hit- 
ting a can three times in the air—and he 
said it could be done but might require sev- 
eral trials. He was successful, however, the 
second trial—and I was satisfied.” 


J. H. Hall, Denver, Colo.—I have a very 
finely finished Marlin rifle, .22 caliber, 
ruined by neglect. Would it be possible to 
have it rebored to one of the various .25 
caliber cartridges, and if so could the action 
be altered to handle same? In case the ac- 
tion would not work with one of the above- 
mentioned cartridges, could the rifle be used 
as a single shot? Where would be the best 
place to have the work done? Would ap- 
preciate any suggestions you would be kind 
enough to make in regard to the alteration. 


Answer.—We believe it would be impos- 
sible to have this arm rebored to handle 
any of the cartridges mentioned, as the ac- 
tion would not handle cartridges of such 
length either as a repeater or single-shot. 
Even if it would, it is hardly likely that 
the breech mechanism would be strong 
enough to stand the strain of shooting such 
powerful cartridges as it must be remem- 
bered the action of this arm was designed 
for the smaller cartridges giving but slight 
strain on the breech mechanism. It might 
be possible to have rebored to .32 caliber 
to handle the short and long cartridges, 
such as are used in the .32 caliber Marlin 
of the "92 model, but of this we are not at 
all certain, and even if this could be done 
you would undoubtedly require many new 
parts for the rifle in order for it to handle 
the .32 cartridges properly. The best, and 
least expensive thing for you to do will be 
to get a new barrel from the factory, and 
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if you do not feel competent to remove th 
old one and put in the new any gunsmit 
can easily do this for you and the charge: 
should be slight. In ordering the barrel i 
will be necessary to give the caliber and 
number of the gun as well as the model; 
also length and whether round or octagon, 
etc, 

R. Remus, Los Angeles, Calif—aAs ] am 
an enthusiastic hunter I would be greatly 
pleased if you would answer these ques- 
tions: Has the .45 Colt revolver more or 
less stopping power than the .45 Colt auto- 
matic? I would like to know which of 
these two arms would be preferable as a 
side-arm on a hunting trip for deer and 
bear. Also whether Hoxie bullets can be 
used in the .35 Remington automatic rifle 
and whether they are to be preferred to 
the regular soft-point bullet for big game 
hunting. Also which would be the best and 
nearest place to this locality to hunt deer, 
and which the best for bear. 


Answer.—Loaded with the load originally 
designed for it the .45 Colt revolver is mucu 
more powerful than the .45 automatic. As 
loaded by some of the factories with 
smokeless powder there is not a great deal 
of difference, but we believe slightly in fa- 
vor of the revolver. The writer may be 
prejudiced but until a closer acquaintance 
is had with the automatics his choice would 
be the revolver. For deer shooting you will 
have no use for the Hoxie bullets in your 
Remington auto, though this arm will han- 
dle them perfectly and give the best of re- 
sults with them. For bear they might be 
preferable but of this we are not altogether 
certain: for even with the regular soft-point 
bullets used in this arm the wounds made 
by it are usually all that anyone could de- 
sire. In fact, the most criticism we have 
heard concerning this arm in this caliber 
is that it is too powerful and has too great 
smashing effect on some game, and particu- 
larly deer. Last question referred to the 
readers. 


H. A. Rich, Grand Junction, Colo.—What 
is considered the best high-power rifle, ve- 
locity, energy and trajectory considered? 
Also, if the ‘03 Rimless will shoot the Hud- 
son pointed so-called “humane” bullet? 
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Please inform me where I can get a New 
Springfield '03 Rimless. I would be pleased 
to correspond with some of the users of 
these rifles. 


Answer.—As you evidently have in mind 
American rifles and cartridges in your first 
question, we should think that the Govern- 
ment model 1906 cartridge, used in the New 
Springfield and mode] 1895 Winchester ri- 
fles would be the one you are looking for. 
As to which of the two is the best rifle, this 
is a matter of individual preference; some 
contend that the bolt action is the best for 
all purposes, while there are others just as 
positive that the lever action is best, each 
having, in their own opinion at least, food 
reasons for their belief. We know of no 
firm manufacturing ‘03 cartridges with 
pointed bullets. We do not believe that 
you can obtain a New Springfield now 
chambered for the ’03 cartridge, as we be- 
lieve all of these rifles were altered to use 
the ‘06 cartridges with the pointed bullets, 
giving something over 2700 feet per second 
velocity as against 2163 for the ‘03 rimless. 


H. Woods, Ogden, Utah—I have a Win- 
chester rifle, model 1895, with 28-inch bar- 
rel, and would like to know if cutting the 
barrel to 22 inches would reduce the range 
to any great extent. I believe that a 22-inch 
barrel would be more suitable in brushy 
country. Could a good gunsmith do this 
work satisfactorily and resight the rifle? 
Also what distances do the notches in the 
elevator of the rear sight indicate? 


Answer.—Cutting the barrel of your .30-40 
from 28 to 22 inches, as you mention, would 
lower the velocity approximately 75 feet; 
this would be so slight as to make but little 
difference, practically speaking, but we 
doubt whether you would be altogether sat- 
isfied as to the appearance of this arm when 
cut to such a short length as, to our eye at 
least, it would not be nearly as well pro- 
portioned as with the longer barrel. If you 
have it cut we would suggest that it be 
eut not shorter than 24 inches,a length that 
we believe would produce a neater-appear- 
ing arm than 22 inches and one which we 
think would probably suit you better. A 
good gunsmith should be able to do this 
work for you in a satisfactory manner. The 
notches in the elevator of your rear sight 
have no reference to any certain ranges. 
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Your only way to ascertain the ranges at. 
which they will shoot will be to test at the 
target. If the barrel of your rifle is cut off 
to 22 inches, as you contemplate, you will 
find that in elevating the sight a notch will 
cause it to shoot higher than when it had 
the longer barrel—the shorter the barrel the 
less elevation for longer ranges is required. 





Inquisitive, Denver, Colo.—In your opinion 
is the .20-40 rifle powerful enough for 
moose? Can the shells be reloaded with as 
heavy charges as when factory loaded? 


Answer.—lIn our opinion the .30-40 is pow- 
erful enough for any American game, though 
we are aware that many prefer rifles giving 
higher velocity; greater striking energy and 
flatter trajectory. If non-mercuric primers 
are used the shells can be reloaded many 
times with the same charges as the factory 
ones. 


QO. C. Cook, Burton, Qhio.—Will a shotgun 
with a 26-inch barrel shoot as far and as 
close with either light or heavy loads as 
one with a 30 or 32-inch barrel, all being 
full choke bored? 

Answer.—This question was referred to 
the Ithaca Gun Company, makers of the 
well known Ithaca gun, world-renowned for 
its simplicity, durability and never-sur- 
passed shooting qualities, who have made 
special tests to determine to a certainty 
the points mentioned in the above query. 
The Ithaca letter follows: 

“Answering your question: ‘Will a 26-inch 
shotgun barrel shoot as close and hard as 
a 30 or 32-inch barrel?’ beg to advise that 
our veteran barrel borer, ‘Uncle Bob’ Ed- 
wards, spent all day yesterday boring 26, 
28, 30 and 32-inch barrels with the same 
boring tools. to insure their all being bored 
exactly alike, and the targets from these 
suns we have before us. Without looking 
at the description of gun making the pat- 
tern it is impossible to tell from the pat- 
terns whether made with short or long 
barrels. ‘Unele Bob,’ the borer, and Old Joe 
Oliver, who targets all our guns in the test- 
ing gallery, both say with barrels of the 
same size and weight, except for length, 
the targets are practically the same. This 
has also been our personal experience. The 
26-inch barrel loaded with smokeless pow- 
der will throw shot just as hard as a longer 
barrel.” 
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Foreign Sporting Rifles—A Study 
By Townsend Whelen 


German Rifles 

American sportsmen are very familiar 
with the various German types of rifles, for 
they are all on sale in this country and 
have lately been widely discussed in the -va- 
rious sporting magazines. The most com- 
monly seen arms are the Waffenfabrik Mau- 
ser, Sauer-Mauser, Peterlougo Mauser, Hae- 
nel-Mannlicher, Schilling-Mannlicher and 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer. The actions are al- 
most all made by the Waffenfabrik Mauser 
factory and sold by them to the various 
firms who finish them up with their own 
barrels, styles of stock, etc, 

The Waffenfabrik Mauser is made in 7 
mm. and 8 mm. with the usual rimless shell. 
Tt has the latest Mauser action, very well 
finished indeed, but the stock is a rather un- 
gainly one of rather poorly selected wood, 
half-pistol grip checked stock. The fitting 
of the stock is not equal to some of the 
other makes. The barrels seem excellent. I 
once saw a clean score of 50 made at 500 
yards with one of these rifles and § mm. 
foreign cartridges. The sights are platinum 


bead front and open rear sight with a “V" 


The Sauer-Mausers seem to me to be the 
best of the Mauser type German rifles. They 
are made in § mm. and 9 mm. calibers. The 
stock is the best shaped and finished of all, 
with a very good checked full pistol grip 
stock, shotgun butt and a well-shaped fore- 
arm, not checked, however. The action is 
similar to the Waffenfabrik Mauser but the 
bolt handle has a little better shape, The 
barrel has a raised rib running its full 
length, The sights are the same as the Waf- 
fenfabrik model. A Lyman windgauge rear 
receiver sight has been adapted to this 
rifle, and I think also to the Waffenfabrik. 
The bolt has a frosted finish te prevent 
reflection of light, and all surfaces visible 
to the eye in aiming are matted. The 8 mm. 
has a 24-inch barrel and weighs 714 pounds. 
The 9 mm. barrel is 20 inches long and the 
rifle weighs 6% pounds. The recoil of the 
9 mm. is pretty severe and [ believe this 
rifle would be better if made with 24-inch 
barrel to Weigh about 8 pounds. Both arms 
are excellently balanced. J. P. Sauer & 
Sons, the makers, seem to be very liberal 
in catering to the designs of individual rifle- 





notch and leaves for 200 and 300 yards. 
Some of these rifles are equipped with a 
rear sight constructed like our model 1903 
rear sight on the New Springfield but with- 
out the wind-gauge feature. 


Sauer-Mauser Rifle with Telescope Sight. 


men. I saw one of their § mm. rifles which 
had been made up especially for Mr. C. C. 
Crossman, the well-known rifleman. It had 


a fine ecase-hardened bolt, and a _ “steel 


checked shotgun butt plate with trap for 
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cleaning rod, instead of the ordinary hard 
rubber one. These two features considera- 
bly improved the rifle to my mind. 

The Peterlougo Mauser is a new importa- 
tion of the Abercrombie & Fitch Co. The 
type of action is the same as the two fore- 
going models, The caliber is 11.2 mm. 
(.44128"), It fires a ball weighing 322 
grains at a velocity of 2460 feet and has a 
muzzle energy of 4000 foot-pounds. The 
stock is finely made and well shaped with 
full pistol-grip, checked. The forearm is full 
length, extending to the muzzle. There is 
quite a little engraving on the outside of 
the rifle and the appearance, fit and bal- 
ance are very pleasing. The inside finish 
ofthe arm is very poor and rough, however; 
much poorer than any of the other German 
rifles. It looks inside as though it had been 
finished on a grindstone and rasp. The re- 
coil with the charge stated must be very se- 
vere, and it seems to the writer as if the 
bullet was rather short for its diameter and 
that, therefore, accuracy beyond 200 yards 
could not be relied upon. I have never shot 
this rifle and my opinion of it is based upon 
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spacing or depth. The important parts of 
the action, however, have been well fitted 
and finished and work very smoothly, The 
barrels are now all made of Krupp steel and 


are half-octagon with the upper side formed 


into a flattened, matted rib. The rifling is 
well done and the accuracy is good. The 
length of the barrels are 24, 26 or 28 inches; 
26 inches seems to give the best balance. 
The weight varies from 614 to 7% pounds. 
Swivels for sling straps are provided. This 
rifle has a reversible front sight, one sight 
being a plain bead and the other platinum- 
tipped. Pressing one sight down into the 
rib makes another one appear, The rear 
sight is of the ordinary three-leaf open, 
straight bar “V" notch pattern, matted to - 
prevent reflection of light. In all its essen- 
tials this rifle is excellent, but the rather 
poor stocking and the little features, evi- 
dently turned over to some boy to finish up, 
detract much from its appearance. 

The Schilling Mannlicher has the regular 
protruding box magazine with its undesir- 
able feature of allowing clip loading only. 
It is finished up evidently by a gunsmith 





a careful examination of it in the store of 
Abercrombie & Fitch. 

The Haene] Mannlicher is made in two 
models. The older model in 8 mm. only has 
the regular Mannlicher protruding box mag- 
azine and loads by a clip only—that Is, it 
can be loaded only with a full clip of five 
cartridges. The newer type has a flush 
magazine of the Mauser type, allowlng ei- 
ther clip or single loading into it. It is 
made in 7, 8 and 9 mm. The stocking is 
rather poorly done both in the selection of 
the wood and in the fitting to the metal 
parts of the rifle, looking like the stock of 
a cheap Flobert rifle. Some of the other 
parts show careless work also, particularly 
the checking on the underside of the bolt 
handle, which is simply crosses made with 
a file, off-hand, with no regard to accurate 


Schilling Mannlicher Rifle, 


who is an artist in his line. The whole arm, 
in lines, ornamentation and finish, possesses 
a most pleasing appearance. It is made in 
8 mm. only with 24-inch barrel and the cost 
is a little more reasonable than the other 
German rifles, being $40 for the best finish. 
The stock has a very well-shaped full pistol 
grip with good checking. The barrel has a 
raised matted rib. The matting on the re- 
ceiver is very good, The receiver and all © 
screw heads are neatly eneraved. The inside 
finish of the action is good. The sights are 
of the usual type. 

The Mannlicher Schoenauer rifle has an 
action which is quite a little different from 
the regular Mannlicher action. The maga- 
zine is of the concealed flush type but has a 
revolving cylinder very much like our Sav- 
age rifle. The bolt is more easily dismount- 
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ed than in the regular type. The magazine 
can be easily removed and the stock de- 
tached from the barrel without tools. The 
stock is very well made and shaped with a 
half-pistol grip, grip and forearm checked. 
The forearm is full length extending to the 
muzzle. The butt plate is of checked steel, 
shotgun type, with trap. The recess under 
the trap contains a jointed cleaning rod and 
space for patches. The barrel is round, 
without rib or matting, but has raised sight 
bases, Swivels for sling are provided. It is 
made in 6144 mm. (.256") and 9 mm. The 
644 mm, rifle has a barrel 18 inches long. 
The bullet weighs 143 grains and the car- 
tridge in a 28-inch barrel gives a velocity of 
about 2560 feet. In this rifle with its 18- 
inch-barrel the velocity would be approxi- 
mately 2475 feet. The 9 mm. barrel is made 
22 inches long. This cartridge differs 
slightly from the regular 9 mm. The bullet 
weighs 246 grains and the velocity with the 
22-inch barrel is about 2100 foot-seconds. 
The finish of the whole arm inside and out 
is excellent. The polish of all parts is very 
smooth and the blueing is the best seen on 
any German rifle. The ordinary grade lists 
at $75, and the special model, differing only 
in selection of stock and elaborate engrav- 
ing, costs $130. The arm is a very handy 
little one, being short, well-balanced and 
weighing only 6 lbs, 11 oz. 

These German rifles are almost invariably 
equipped with double set triggers, and as 
placed on the market the plain trigger has a 
very heavy pull of about 8 pounds. The 
sear and cocking shoulder should be 
smoothed and slanted so as to ease this 
down to about 4 pounds and the parts then 
re-case-hardened. The cartridges all have 
rimless shells. The 7 mm, fires a 170-grain 
bullet at a velocity of about 2300 foot-sec- 
onds, giving a muzzle energy of about 2026 
foot-pounds. The 8 mm. has a bullet weigh- 
ing 236 grains, velocity 2080 foot-seconds, 
energy 2218 foot-pounds. The foreign fig- 
ures for the 9 mm. cartridge are: Weight 
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onds, energy 2700 foot-pounds. I am inclined 
to think that the velocity figures are exag- 
gerated or else made in a very long military 
barrel. The U. M. C. Co. 9 mm. cartridge 
has a velocity of only 1850 foot-seconds and 
a muzzle energy of 2128 foot-pounds, tested 
in a barrel 2314 Inches long. The 200-vard 
trajectory attains a height cf 6.53 inches at 
100 yards. 

The bullets of all three calibers all have 
a very long groove bearing extending con- 
siderably beyond the mouth of the shell, 
Also the necks of the shells are short. Con- 
sequently the barrels all have a very long 
throat. I should expect that it would be dif- . 
ficult to work out a medium or short range 
cast bullet load for any of these rifles with 
any of our present design of bullets, as they 
all have short bearings and would jump 
through this long throat. ; 

All these rifles seem to be well designed 
as to fit of bullets, the bullets averaging 
about .0005” larger than the barrel. 

Much has been written as to the excellent 
finish of these German rifles, so that I have 
been particular to note the finish of each 
make as it appeared to me, These rifles 
cost from $40 to $75, the usual price being 
$50. I have in my gun rack a Winchester 
rifle which cost $51. The beautifully fig- 
ured and finished hand-made stock with well 
proportioned cheek-piece and fine checking 
the checked steel butt plate, the matting on 
recelver and barrel, the polish of bore and 
evenness and correctness of caliber, blueing 
and sweetness of trigger-pull, | have never 
seen equaled in the German arms. These 


arms, however, are really $25 rifles, selling 


at double their price here—because of the 
duty. I doubt if we could turn out such 
soundly-made, well-finished boltrifles for $25. 

This article is not, however, intended to 
be a comparison between domestic and for- 
eign arms but was rather intended to offer 
a little new information and data in the 
réalm of rifle lore. 


The Savage Pistol 
By Pascal De Angelis 


The other day I had an opportunity to 


shoot one of the .45 caliber Savage pistols 


of the model] that was issued to troops for 


field test. Not that I could do any decent 
work with it, for, thanks to some experi- 
ences with the “New Century,” I am flinch- 








ing hopelessly just now, besides which I am 
not much of a shot at best. I can’t hit a 
balloon unless I get my thumb high up along 
the left side of the frame, in the manner of 
Mr. Winans, impossible in an arm with a 
recoiling slide, and I require a much lower 
front sight than the average man. But I 
saw Mr. Bernard Glaser shoot the arm, and 
that is a very different proposition. Al- 
though this was his first experience with 
the .45 Savage, he has done a great deal of 
work with the .38 and .45 automatics of 
other makes and models—he was the gun 
expert for the defense in the Haines murder 
trial, in which the .45 automatic Colt figz- 
ured—and he can shoot the self-loaders with 
great accuracy. 
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Savage Automatic Pistol, caliber .45. This 
cut shows the pistol as tested by the Spring- 


field Pistol Board in 1907. The one Issued 
to the troops Is exactly like it excepting that 
it has the grip safety. 


The shooting was done after 4 o'clock on 
a dark February afternoon, in a cellar which 
was poorly lighted by windows on the north 
side, to the left of the shooter as he faced 
the target. The targets were plain 2-Inch 
bulls on sheets of paper measuring 8x11", 
The distance was, roughly, 14 yards—rather 
more than less. The cartridge used was the 
ordinary U. M. C. .45 Colt automatic, with 
200-erain bullet. 

Mr. Glaser seemed to have no difficulty 
in keeping all his shots in the bull as long 
as he could see to shoot. As he, Mr. Wood, 
Mr. Southwick and I had done quite a lot 
of shooting before he began with the .45 
Savage—the arms used were a 4-inch .38 
Colt Police Positive, a .82 Webley & Scott 
automatic, a couple of .382 Savages with 
which Mr. Glaser performed nearly as well 
as with the .45, and my .45 automatic Colt 
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The regular Savage .32-callber Automatic 
Pistol, equipped with rubber grip plates, 
weighing 19 ounces and 6% Inches long. 
—ijit was very late and very dark. But, tak- 
ing into consideration his unfamiliarity 
with the gun, the plain factory sights and 
the light, it was rather a remarkable piece 
of work, and showed that the .45 Savage 
possesses most satisfactory accuracy. 

The only difference between this arm and 
the one tested by the 1907 Springfield pis- 
to] board is that this one is furnished with 
a grip-safety not unlike the Luger's, in addi- 
tion to the regular slide-safety such as is 
furnished on the .32 caliber model. In fact, 
except for this grip-safety and the difference 
in size, the .45 caliber model is practically 


identical with the 322 now on the market. 


The cartridges are staggered in the maga- 
zine, but the .45 magazine cnly holds eight, 
whereas the .32 holds ten. 

The sensational and, to the well-informed 
shooter, ridiculous and even exasperating 
advertisements of the .32 Savage pistol, 


which have been sowed broadcast through 


so Inany magazines for the past year, have 
at least made the outline and appearance 
of the arm familiar to everyone. When car- 
ried ready for use the pistol is intended to 
be cocked, with the safety on. It is quite 
impossible to cock the arm with the thumb 
of the shooting hand, because in the first 
place the “stern overhang” absolutely pre- 
vents getting the thumb on the spur of the 
“eocking-lever,” as the hammer is called, 
and in the second place, the spur is not 
long enough. I believe, and one of the di- 
rectors of the company is inclined to agree 
with me, that in the .45 caliber, at least, it 
would be an improvement to do away with 
the safeties, and with allof the “stern over- 
hang” to the rear of where the cocking 
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lever is pivoted, and to put a reasonably 
long spur on the cocking-lever, The change 
would be one of outline merely. The im- 
portant parts of the mechanism would op- 
erate just as they do now, and the arm 
could be carried with the hammer down, 
and the strain off the mainspring. With this 
Slight alteration the arm could be cocked 
quite as quickly as the present slide safety 
can be operated, 

I do not think many people appreciate the 
effective and peculiarly appropriate way that 
the breech of this pistol is locked. The bar- 
rel is locked to the bolt during the exact 
space of time that the bullet is traveling 
through the barrel—no more, and no legs. 
The exact instant that the bullet leaves the 
Shell, the bolt is locked. As the bullet en- 
ters the rifling and is compelled by it to 
rotate in one direction, the resistance of the 
bullet forces the barrel to rotate in the op- 
posite direction and holds it firmly locked 
by a projecting stud against an indentation 
on the bolt. The instant the bullet leaves 
the barrel the rotary pressure on the bar- 
rel ceases, and the bolt is released. It is 
the simplest, the most economical and the 
most logical method of locking the breech 
of a recoil-operated pistol that I have ever 
seen, 

My description of it is perhaps a bit 
sketchy and amateurish, so I am quoting a 
description by an engineer who knows: 

“The locking mechanism of the Savage 
automatic pistol is effected by utilizing the 
force set up by the resistance of the barre! 
to the passage of the bullet. This force or 
pressure is lateral, and operates in the op- 
posite direction to that taken by the bullet. 
The barrel is hung in the frame by means 
of a lug on its lower side, and permitted 
enough freedom to allow it to revolve out 
of and into its locked position, and the lock 
is effected through a lug on the top of the 
barrel, which has a spiral locking angle of 
about 1 turn in 33”. This angle or cam 
upon the lug is held by the lateral pressure 
. Securely locked against a corresponding 
angle in the breech-bolt, to which the 
breech mechanism is secured. The instant 
the bullet takes the rifling, this lateral pres- 
Sure is set up, and holds the barrel locked 
against the breech-bolt, which prevents its 
rearward movement. When the bullet 
leaves the muzzle this lateral pressure is 
released. The breech mechanism is then 
free to move rearwardly, and perform the 
usual automatic functions, which it does 
through the force of the remaining gases, 
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While in its locked position, the breech 
mechanism cannot move rearwardly, for the 
simple reason that to do so it would have 
to revolve the barrel in an opposite direc- 
tion to this lateral pressure, which it can- 
not do, so that barrel and bolt are abso- 
lutely locked together until the bullet 
leaves the muzzle,” 

I am naturally more interested in and at- 
tracted by the .45 than the .32, and I regret 
to say that there is no immediate prospect 
of its being placed on the market. The man- 
ufacturers tell me that they would be glad 
to make the .45 if they could sell it, but 
that there is very little demand for it, that 
the demand for the .32 is tremendous, so 
much so that they are behind on their or- 
ders, in spite of the large number that they 
are putting out, and that they find there is 
more demand for the arm in .25 caliber than 
in .45. It all goes to show the great popular 
ignorance of an effective pistol’s require- 
ments. 

But in its caliber, at least, the .32 savage 
has no dangerous rival. As far as my ex- 
perience and observation go, it is the only 
pocket model .32 automatic that has a se- 
curely-locked breech, and no .32 of this type 
equals it in aceuracy, lightness, simplicity 
of construction, compactness or magazine 
capacity. I have not used this arm enough 
to get any sort of line on its comparative 
reliability of function, but a critical exami- 
nation of the mechanism fails to disclose 
anything that seems liable to get out of or- 
der. Of course this is no guarantee of reli- 
ability, for it is well known that self-load- 
ing arms may jam even when the mechan- 
isms are in perfect order and there is no 
patent defect in the ammunition, But there 
is every reason to believe that this arm 
would function quite as we!l as its competi- 
tors, if not better, and it is quite safe to 
Say that there is less probability of misfire. 
There is, by the way, quite a difference be- 
tween the trigger-pulls of the pistols made a 
year or So ago and those of the pistols that 
are being turned out now. The earlier pis- 
tols had pulls of about 10 pounds, with con- 
siderable creep besides. Now the creep is 
entirely eliminated and the pull is often as 
light as six pounds. No feature of the 
mechanism has been altered to effect this 
reduction, except the angle of the sear, 
which has been changed slightly, and it is 








possible for the owners of the older pistols 
to send them in to the factory and have 
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the pulls made as clean and light as those 
of the present output. 


Trombone and Automatic Arms 
By Ashley A. Haines 


It has been claimed that the Spencer fre- 
peating shotgun, the invention of the in- 
ventor of the Spencer rifles and carbines of 
the Civil War period, was the original 
“nump” gun, or, as it is often also called, 
“trombone” and “fore-end” action arms. 
Whether or not this is true, the writer is 
not prepared to state, nor does it really 
make any particular difference in consider- 
ing the subject, as is intended in the pres- 
ent case. That it was one of the first arms 
of this type seems certain, though so far as 
ean be learned it never became very popu- 
lar, though the method of functioning as 
employed in this arm has become immense- 
ly so in other makes of shotguns and rifles, 
and it may not be so very far from the 
truth to state that arms of the trombone 
type are becoming more popular daily and 
it is not altogether certain but what they 
will always be as readily sought for as the 
newer, and by many thought to be the com- 
ing gun, the lightning-fast automatic. Al- 
though personally preferring the lever-action 
in any caliber, I realize that there is and 
has long been a demand among many shoot- 
ers for the trombone type of rifles in larger 
calibers than have been obtainable for 
many years, and it would seem that the 
requirements of these shooters will be sat- 
isfied soon, if it has not already been met 
with in the Standard rifle (which I have 
not seen) just now making its appearance. 
This is, as I understand it, two guns in 
one: it might be said, either an automatic 
or trombone action at the option of the own- 
er. Then there are rumors of other high- 
power trombone repeaters soon to appear. 

The first of the trombone repeaters that 
came to my notice was the Colt lightning 
magazine rifle, which made its appearance 
some time in the middle eighties as nearly 
as can be remembered. At that time many 
thought to be the highest development in re- 
peating rifle actions possible, butafter consid- 
erable use of this arm in several different 
calibers, it was plain to be seen that the 
gun had its faults, as well as many good 


points, for while excellent shooters, as 
could be said of all the arms leaving the 
Colt factory, the Colt lightning—lightning 
when it functioned properly; but less desir- 
able than a single shot when it became tired 
and balked on a man—would jam, and re- 
peat the performance, in the most exasper- 
ating way imaginable. Not always, be It re- 
membered, would these rifles act in this 
way, but often enough to make it a matter 
of gambling to speculate on their regular 
performance. So far as my experience went 
—and I owned them in all of the smaller 
calibers, viz., .22, .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40, all 
of them were likely to jam on a Man at 
some time or other, and the frequency with 
which extractors would break in these arms 
was not equaled by any others I have ever 
heard of; just why they should break in 
these particular arms is not easy to explain, 
still I know of several instances where they 
broke in handling the loose-fitting factory 
shells—after experience in using reloaded 
cartridges, which might become slightly 
swollen in process of reloading, these were 
seldom used the second time, though the 
same swollen cartridges or even cartridges 
deformed far more, gave little or no trou- 
ble when used in the lever arms. As has 
been mentioned I had no experience with 
the larger Colt’s rifles such as the .40-60, 
45-60, .45-85 and .50-95 calibers, but from 
what could be learned from those who had 
used them they could not be depended on 
any more than the others—they would jam. 
And yet these same men would say that 
could a reliable trombone repeater be had 
they would willingly pay five times the 
price asked for a lever gun as the principle 
appealed to them strongly, but it was usu- 
ally only a matter of a few months at most 
before the lightning was discarded for the 
more reliable, and by some considered much 
slower, lever action arm, 

In writing of these Colt’s rifles in this 
way I do not for an instant doubt but what 
there are many who will be ready to de- 
fend them, and claim that they were as re- 
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liable as any repeater ever made. To these 
let me say right here, once and for all, let 
us hope, that their experience is different 
from mine, and that I have never heard of but 
one shooter who claimed that these were re- 
liable arms, and this man was speaking of 
the .22, which, when used with the short 
cartridge, seldom gave trouble, and, I imag- 
ine, might never, if we could have had in 
those days the smokelegs, greaseless bullet 
cartridges to have used in them. 

But the Colt’s lightning is no longer made 
but in its stead we have the model 1890 
Winchester (it would probably be conserva- 
tive to state that many more of these rifles 
have been sold than all other .22 repeaters 
made) the ‘06 model, the Savage "03 box 
mhagazine .22; four models of Marlins in 
which the trombone action is used—models 
18, 26, 25 and just now announced as ready 
for delivery the model 27 to use the 25-20 
and .32-20 cartridges, which, if made on a 
small] frame, as has so often been wanted 
(by the writer, at least, but in lever action), 
and should prove reliable, is certain to be- 
come very popular in a short time: two 
models by the Stevens company, besides the 
22 caliber Remingtons. Then the trom- 
bone action shotguns; of these there are 
hearly as many and these are becoming 
more popular with many shooters of the 
“scatter-gun,” the same as is the case with 
the trombone repeating rifle among rifle 
shooters. Of the shotguns of this style ac- 
tion that can be had may be mentioned 
Winchesters (the first to make a popular 
repeating shotgun), Marlins, Reminetons 
and Stevens. 

The -popularity of the trombone type is no 
doubt due to the fact that so many find it 
difficult to manipulate readily and rapidly 
the lever actions, but find it comparatively 
easy to handle one of the left-hand operated 
arms with which they can readily do rapid 
fire work. Tooperate the lever action while 
atthe shoulder and as rapidly as can be done 
by one familiar in its use—so rapidly, in 
fact that the eye can detect but a flash of 
the hand that swings the lever—is an art 
not easily learned by all—by many never 
learned—yet as has been mentioned the av- 
erage Man will find but little difficulty in 
readily and quickly loading the trombone 
action from the shoulder, and the most 
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awkward shooter can, if he will persist, ac 
quire a skill with this arm that he is not 
likely to in the use of the lever gun in a 
lifetime. And yet in spite of these facts I 
do not fancy the trombone principle as now 
applied to any arm as well as the lever type. 
I am well aware of the fact that this will 
make no difference in thousands of others: 
purchasing and using these arms, still, in 
writing of these arms as I sée them, it 
seems necessary to state that I do not like 
them—in one respect, at least: that is the 
way in which the slide is operated—to me 
the movement should be reversed; in other 
words the opening movement of the breech 
block should be accomplished by the slide 
moving forward instead of to the rear—and, 
to close, to the rear, instead of forward. I 
think—in fact am quite certain—that a re- 
peating rifle, in the small calibers at least, 
could be made to operate in this way, 
though it isn’t likely that it could be ap- 
plied to the larger calibers or shotguns so 
readily. 

But why advocate an action of this kind? 
Would it be any quicker in action or, in fact, 
possess any advantage over any of the many 
how made? When the first Colt’s lightning 
rifle fell into my hands (this soon after they 
were placed on the market) the first thing 
that struck me as not being just right was 
the appearance of the gun in front of the 
receiver between the forearm (that was for 
the purpose of operating the mechanism) 
and the receiver; I didn’t like the looks of it 
then nor does it appear any better today, 
though on the Remington .22 repeater it 
doesn't look at all unsightly as they have 
a heat appearing arm, as compared to some 
of the others, in this respect, The fact is 
it has always seemed to me that by revers- 
ing the movement, which would permit the 
fore-arm to fit up closely to the front end 
of the receiver, filling in that vacant space 
so noticeable and unsightly on most trom- 
bone repeaters, a repeating rifle, in the 
smaller calibers, could be made fully as neat 
in appearance as any other arm made, and 
this without in any way sacrificing speed 
of manipulation or strength of action. I am 
not certain but what the arm made on this 
principle would have some advantages in 
operating readily—certainly jt would he at 
least the equal of anything now made in this 






espect, and as for appearance far superior. 
Several years ago, when [ had more time 
t my disposal than can now be had, I went 
to the trouble of making a model on the 
principle mentioned, and, though made of 
'wood (better material not then being at 
hand) the little “‘machine” worked perfect- 
ly, and although many examined it there 
were none to criticize it adversely, ‘This 
was seen and commented on by several of 
the leading manufacturers and by one of 
the most noted firearms inventors of today. 
In this model the forearm fitted closely 
against the front end of the receiver, was 
very simple in its mechanism, strongly 
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locked, neat in appearance, fully as rapid to 
operate as in the trombones as now made, 
while the forearm, when the action was 
closed, was as rigid and free from rattling 
as in a forearm of any rifle. Certainly an 
arm made on this principle, if simple, strong 
and sure in action, would have advantages 
over the trombone repeaters in which the 
first movement of the action slide was to 
the rear instead of forward. 

In closing on this subject let me say that 
my criticism of the trombone repeaters as 
now made refers to appearance, not relia- 
bility; the best of them are reliable and only 
the automatic excel them in speed. 


(To Be Coneluded) 





EASTERN RIFLEMEN. 


Teams of the Cypress Hills (Brooklyn, N. ¥.) Rifle and Revolver Association, and the Tar- 
rytown (N. ¥.) Rifle Club at the Cypress Hills range. 





At Least One Haines Model Revolver Will be Made 
By Gus Peret. 


When the Haines model discussion was 
going on I read all that was written on the 
subject and as I thought that the .45 Colt’s 
Single-Action Army was about the real 
thing in the way of a sixshooter, I, of 
course, then thonght, with Mr. Haines and 


the rest, that if the .38 S. & W. Special cali- 
ber was made on the Colt’s single-action 
frame, with swing-out cylinder, to weigh 
about 32 ounces, it would be about the best 
that could ever be got out in the way of a 
revolver for practical use. 
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The 38 8S. & W. Special, model 1905, with 
target sights, I think, Is the next best, but 
there is no practical use for the double-ac- 
tion feature on the arm in hunting or tar- 
get shooting. As it is made I think that ft 
is perfection for sheriffs and all officers of 
the law, for I think that double-action 
is a good feature on a gun for them, but I 
will not go into detail now as to why I[ think 
it is useful on a gun for them. There is 
no use for the double-action on the arm for 
hunting, as in rapid fire the forefinger must 
be allowed to go forward with the long for- 
ward sweep of the double-action trigger and 
the hammer is too small to cock fast. I[ 
do not mean to say that it is impossible to 
shoot fast with a double-action revolver 
used as a single-action, but what | mean is 
that you can shoot faster with a Colt’s 
Single-Action Army, and that the above 
things that I have said about the trigger 
and the hammer make it impossible to shoot 
as fast with double-action as with the single- 
action. 

I got a .38 Colt’s Single-Action Army from 
the factory and had it bored for the .38 
S. & W. Special cartridge, but it was too 
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heavy and the slow ejection of shells mad 
me dispose of it. 

We have a genius here by the name of 
J. W. Cowan who is a fine gunsmith an 
who is to make the Haines Model for me. 
We have been talking from time to time 
about the Haines Model, but the matter 
came to an end the other day when I 
showed him a cut in “Arms and the Man” 
of an automatic pistol that Knobel of Ta- 


_coma had made, when Mr. Cowan said: 


“I can make the Haines Model all right; 
and if you will get the parts I will make 
it for you.” It is needless to say that I said: 
“All right!" 

The way it is to be made is us follows: 
It is to have a .38 S. & W. Special model ’05 
target barrel, cylinder and crane, and a Colt’s 
single-action grip, hammei, trigger and triz- 
ger guard. He will make the frame by hand 
and fit the S. & W. barrel, cylinder and 
crane, and the Colt’s handle, trigger, hammer 
and trigger guard to the swing-out cylinder 
frame that he makes. We cannot tell how 
much it will weigh, but as soon as it is 
completed I shall send a cut, weight and 
description of the way it handles and shoots 
to Outdoor Life. 


More Than Satisfied With the Smashing Effect of the Remington Auto 


[ By H. D. 


I would like to say just a word about 
the remarks of a few well recognized au- 
thorities on guns in the last issues. Mr. 
Pascal De Angelis says that the .32 Colt 
automatic is practically worthless: not ac- 
curate, etc. I killed three bear with one 
last spring and it did the business O. K, 
With a bear up a tree it is very easy to 
shoot it in the head, which always killed 
outright and didn’t tear the head off. With 
a .d5 Remington automatic I shoi two bears 
through the head, and it tore about six 
inches of skin with it on both so the heads 
had to be cut off, the bullet going in on 
the under side of head and coming out on 
top. Now both hides lose about half their 
value without the heads. One deer that I 
shot on this trip was shot about six inches 
behind the shoulder and square in the mid- 
dle with the .85 Remington, The deer ran 
about 250 yards over the crest of the hill 
and down the ridge after being shot, and 
then, turning, ran back within 50 yards of 


Woolley. 


where I stood,-and fell dead. I dressed it, 
and another I killed at the same time, im- 
mediately, and then traced it by the blood, 
which was very easy at that season of the 
year, to where it had turned to come back. 
Now, when we cut up that deer for “jerking” 
the next morning, we had to throw away the 
meat for a foot at least each way from the 
bullet-hole, which included both shoulders 
and about half of a big, healthy, four-point 
blacktail buck. After we had the meat on 
the rack drying and small smudges going to 
keep off the flies, we went down the head 
of Eel River for a hunt. The dogs found a 
track in some bushes and on investi- 
gating we found a little fawn, partly eaten, 
lying there, looking like it had but recently 
been Killed. The dogs barked “treed” about 
a quarter of a mile away on Brush Ridge 
and when we arrived there we found a 
large cat, treed. I shot him with the .35 
Remington automatic, and the bullet went 
In at his neck, came out midway between 









shoulders and hindquarters and tore the 
ide off from the shoulders back about 
eighteen inches, and at widest piace eight 





Photo showing bullet hole where the hide 
was torn off by the .35 Remington. 


to ten inches wide. The hole where the 
bullet came out was about seven inches long 
and two to three inches wide. I am enclos- 
ing photo to show effects of this bullet. Of 
course a fine hide was completely spoiled 
and you know how most people generally 
take hunting stories with nothing to show 
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for them. That was the last trip for my .3o 
Remington, and never again will 1 take such 
a cannon into the mountains unless I take 
one on wheels. I have always found my 
little .25-20 laughed at by most hunters 
from cities because I use a .25-20 Winches- 
ter for deer, black bear, etc., and a .30-30 
Winchester carbine for moose in the north 
woods. With a metal-cased bullet the .25-20 
is a fine gun for birds and with Hoxie 8S. P. 
bullets, H. V., it has never yet failed to 
stop anything hit properly. And it is very 
accurate with the H. V. shell, having a lit- 
tle over 100 pounds less energy than the 
old .44 Winchester, which gun I bave heard 
old timers who ought to know say had 
killed more big game than any gun made. 
The .25 has a flatter trajectory and decid- 
edly less recoil than the old .44, so you can 
search me why these twentieth century 
sportsmen have to have a cannon to kill a 
little deer when they used to kill grizzlies 
with muzzle loaders and not spoil the hide. 
Recoil making a person flinch sometimes 
with a high power gun, usually resulting in 
a shot lost, won't occur with the lighter 
caliber gun. A writer said in a back num- 
ber that a .25-20 wasn’t a deer gun. I will 
say for the benefit of that writer that I 
know two men who live in the mountains, 
who use only the .22 Winchester, model ’90, 
and they get their deer as regularly as if 
they had .35s or .401s. One of them has 
killed a black and brown bear with it also. 
These men live in the Coast Range of Cali- 
fornia—Tehama County—a country which is 
about as rough as any mountains and which 
has no road across it for over 100 miles 
north and south and which is as fine a game 
country as I ever want to hunt in. 


Interesting Information for the Trapshooter 
By Sereck R. Fox. 


Referring to Mr. J. W. Naylor’s request 
in the March, 1910, number of Outdoor Life 
regarding the use of lighter loads for blue- 
rocks, I take pleasure in giving herewith 
the results of a few experiments it was my 
pleasure to make with 12-gauge loads, which 
I found very successful in this fascinating 
sport. 

While this subject is thoroughly known to 
the experts who have spent their lives in 


the ballistic laboratories, there are many 
shooters who have not given the matter 
much thought and who use quantities of 
shells at the traps, yet are not conversant 
with the work their guns are capable of, 
i, e., the number of pellets that can be 
placed in a 30-inch circle at a given dis- 
tance, and last but not least, why they do 
not obtain the results looked for when us- 
ing the regular commercial loads, of which 
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there are a plenty to be found in our mar- 
kets. It has always seemed strange to me 
that shooters will go into a store and simply 
ask for a “box of shells” and expect to do 
the finest kind of work, regardless of the 
formula used and for the purpose manufac- 
tured, and therefore do not get the advan- 
tage of the efforts put ferth by the vari- 
ous ammunition manufacturers. 

We all know thai {t is quite essential to 
have a concentrated pattern for the break- 
ing of blue rocks successfully, as the object 
fired at is quite small, and then targets 
are often retrieved having three and four 
holes through them, demonstrating that a 
few more grains were needful to score that 
particular target. Therefore, Keeping this 
in mind certain formulas vere decided upon 
and subsequent patterns gave the following 
results: 

Experiment No, 1. 


24% drams du Pont; 1 cardboard 12-gauge 
wad; 2 black-edge 12-rauge Wads; 114 oz. 
No. 7 chilled shot; 1 cardboard wad, 12- 
gauge, 

Number pellets in 30-inch circle at 40 
yards, 264; 78.5%. 

This load, while not very strong, Was cer- 
tainly a sure break for bluerocks, if caught 
quickly, say about 28 yards, and the pene- 
tration was far better than expected. 


Experiment No. 2. 


2% drams du Pont: 1 cardboard wad, 12- 
gauge; 4 black-edge 1114-gauge wads: 114% 
oz. No. 7 chilled shot; 1 cardboard 12-gauge 
wad. . 

Number of pellets in 30-inch cirele, 40 
yards, 260: 77.3%. 


Experiment No. 3. 


22 grains Ballistite: 114 oz. No. 744 chilled 
shot; wadding not recorded. 

Number of pellets in 20-inch circle, 30 
yards; 47 pellets in 6-inch bullseye. 

This distance was used to determine what 
chance a bluerock had at this point, as we 
usually broke them at this and shorter dis- 
tances. 
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Experiment No. 4, 

2%, drams du Pont; 1 cardboard 12-gaug 
wad; 2 black-edge 1114-gauge wads: 1 blac 
edge 12-gauge wad; 1% oz. No. 7 chillec 
shot; 1 cardboard 12-gauge wad. 

Number of pellets in 30-inch circle, 40 
yards, 271; 80.7%. 

These loads gave exactly what we were 
looking for, viz., a close pattern with good 
penetration, They also proved to be ex- 
tremely effective, and, when properly held, 
simply turned the targets into dust, no 
pieces being visible (note experiment No. 3). 
Great care, however, was exercised, in the 
placing of the wads with a firm, even pres- 
sure, and no ramming was resorted to of 
any kind, but well crimped. 

It is quite evident to my mind that if 
the shooter would take the trouble to make 
a few pattern tests with the different com- 
mercial loads to be found on the market he 
would find one that would give him the 
results looked for and make his score card 
take on a much better appearance, : 

The above tests resulted in our purchas- 
ing several thousand shells loaded as per 
experiments Nos. 3 and 4, and they proved 
very satisfactory indeed, simply because we 
obtained the greatest concentration of pat- 
tern possible with our guns, with sufficient 
velocity to break the bluerocks at the dis- 
tance stated, viz., 28 or 30 yards, which dis- 
tance was found by lying on the ground at 
different points until the observer was dl- 
rectly under the breaking targets, which was 
about 12 or 14 yards from the traps. It must 
not be construed, however, that all the 
shooters broke their targets at this short 
distance, but were quite capable of break- 
ing them at what would be considered im- 
possible distances. 

I trust the above will give Mr, Naylor the 
information he desires, also other shooters, 
who take the same amount of pleasure in 
experimenting as I do, as there Is no doubt 
but that a great amount of pleasure as well 
as information can be gained by making pat- 
terns with loads made up from various form- 
ulas, then comparing the results obtained, 


The .25 Caliber Rifle 


By Alfred Loetscher, 


As quite a little has lately been written 
about the .25-20 and .32-20 rifles, I have 


failed to see anyone give the bailisties of 
these rifles. While I do not own any of the 







ove rifles the .25 is, nevertheless, my 
vorite caliber, as I own a .25-21 Stevens, 
f which I will try to write a little later. 


Thinking it might prove interesting to 
pwhers of the above rifles, I have compiled 


rom the Winchester catalogue the follow- 
ng: 

20-20 Winchester black powder cartridge, 
uzzle velocity, 1300 ft. per sec.; energy, 
223 ft.-lbs.; penetration, 9 7%" pine boards 
at 15 ft.; mid-range height of trajectory, 100 
yds;, 3.30"; 200 yds., 13.78": 300 yds., 34.69". 

25-20 Winchester high-velocity cartridge, 
muzzle velocity, 1650 ft. per see.; energy, 
b20 ft-lbs.; penetration, 10 7%" pine boards 
at 15 ft, with soft-point bullets; with metal- 
patched bullets, 20 boards: mid-range height 
of trajectory, 100 yds., 1.85"; 200 yds., 9.37": 
00 yds., 26.22", 

.92-20° Winchester black powder cartridge, 
muzzle velocity, 1177 ft. per sec.; energy, 
352 {t.-lbs.; penetration, 614 7%" pine boards 
at 15 ft.; mid-range height of trajectory, 100 
yds., 3.46”; 200 yds., 15.37"; 300 yds., 37.21”. 

82-20 Winchester high-velocity cartridge, 
muzzle velocity, 1575 ft. per sec.; energy, 
333 ft.lbs.; penetration, 7 %" pine boards at 
15 ft. with soft-point bullets; with metal- 
patched bullets, 17 boards; mid-range height 
if trajectory, 100 yds., 2.10"; 200 yds., 10.70"; 
300 yds., 29.89”, 

From the above it can be seeu that the 
ywners of the .25-20 gain in velocity, tra- 
jectory and penetration; while the owners 
vf the .32-20 have the greater energy to 
oride themselves on. As to accuracy the 
Marlin people say they are both very ac- 
*urate cartridges. From this [ believe that 
they will probably make groups of the same 
size. 

Factory cartridges cost the same in each 
tase, as do the bullets and the empty shells, 
yut if reloading is attempted the .25-20 man 
tan economize the difference between the 
weight of the two bullets, or, in other words, 
1¢ can shoot four bullets to the .32-20 man’s 
hree, provided he casts them himself. 

I will now try to give a little data in re- 
rard to the .25-21 Stevens rifle referred to 
tbove: 

From what I have heard and read, the 
20-21 Stevens is the most accurate of all 
he medium-power .25 caliber rifles made. 
Che rifle I own is a No. 4414 Stevens Ideal, 
vith regular No. 2 barrel 30" long, weight 
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about nine pounds, and equipped with No. 
1 and 18 Lyman sights. 

The ballistics of the .25-21 U. M. C. black 
powder cartridge is about as follows: Muz- 
#le velocity, 1440 ft. per see.: energy, 396 ft.- 
lbs.; penetration, 10 7%" pine boards at 15 
ft.; mid-range height of trajectory, 100 yds., 
2.69": 200 yds., 12.63"; 200 yds., 33.00". 

The factory cartridge contains 20 grains 
FG black powder by weight, while I use 2014 
frains FG black powder: this gives a slight 
increase in velocity and energy and a flat- 
ter trajectory. 

My favorite load is 2014 grains FG Haz- 
ard black powder, loaded by weight; U. M. 
Cc. primers and shells: with a 1-60, 86-erain 
builet seated so two bands project from the 
shell, For a smokeless load I use 9 grains 
weight du Pont Smokeless Rifle powder No. 
1, a wad on the powder, and seat a 1-25, 
SG-grain bullet as above. I tried to get du 
Pont Schuetzen and King’s Semi-Smokeleags, 
but dealers around here do not handle it. 

The black powder load is very accurate 
and gives the following groups up to 500 
yds.: 100 yds., 2"; 200 yds, 4°: 300 yds., 
7"; 400 yds., 11°; 500 yds., 15”. The above 
groups were shot with the rifle held in the 
hands and the arms resting on a bench. The 
smokeless load is not so accurate, but I have 
often made 6” groups at 200 yards. It is 
very clean to use, but being high in 
price, I use it rather sparingly. For a 
speedy load I use the T7-grain bullet tem- 
pered 1-25, backed by 22 grains black pow- 
der, or 10 grains du Pont Smokeless Rifle 
No. 1. As a reduced load, 5 grains of FF FFG 
King’s Semi-Smokeless, with a 1-60, 6T-grain 
bullet, gives good results and is quite ac- 
curate at short ranges. I secured this pow- 
der by taking it from a 12-ganuge shotgun 
shell, 

From a home-made machine rest this rifle 
has given several five-shot groups at 200 
yards of 214" diameter, but 24" is the av- 
erage secured. 

At 500 yards I use 3-5 of my rear sight 
elevation, and some time 1 will try for 600 
and 700 yards. Judging from the results 
secured at 500 yards I think that this rifle 
will perform fairly well at these ranges. 

Therefore, wake up, ye brethren of the 
20-21, and give us your experiences, for we 
have the most accurate medium-power .25 
caliber rifle made, 


Effect of the Pointed ’06 Springfield on Big Game 


By E. L. Stevenson. 


In the March issue Mr. Beuhner asks what 
others think of Lieutenant Wallen’s state- 
ments in regard to the efficiency of the 
sharp-pointed military bullets as game-kill- 
ers. 

I must confess I was greatly confused at 
the Lieutenant’s statements but did not feel 
like doubting his word as his letter did not 
seem like the work of a joker and he said 
he had had considerable experience in 
hunting game with the ‘06 ammunition. 

Since then I have been on the lookout 
for others who have tried the same thing 
and all the evidence I have found seems to 
bear out the Lieutenant's statements so that 
it now appears we have what we have long 
wished for, a hunting cartridge second to 
none in accuracy. 

A friend of mine shot a rabbit with his 
Springtield with the ‘06 bullet and bunny 
was ripped wide open; completely disem- 
boweled, Though the bullet only passed 
through the abdomen, the rabbit’s back was 
broken. 

Another case [ heard of was a man who 
shot a deer four times with this ammuni- 
tion. The first three shots were not very 
effective and I do not know where they 
struck, but the fourth tore the animal’s head 
almost off. 
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Theodore Roosevelt's article in March 
Scribner’s gives his experience with the 
Springfield and '06 ammunition. 

I knew he had done a great deal of his 
shooting with the Springfield but did not 
know before that he used the ‘06 sharp 
pointed, full-patched bullets, 

In describing his killing of two eland he 
sald he used the Springfield to test the 
pointed bullet on big game. 

As the eland is larger than any game in 
North America the test might be satisfac- 
tory to the American hunter. The first bull 
dropped with a broken back, at 280 yards. 
The other started off, then came back part 
way and ran across in front of the party. 
One shot dropped him at 180 yards; Thus 
two animals as large or larger than buffalo 
were killed with one shot each. Roosevelt 
says the pointed, full-jacketed builet did ter- 
rific rending. Soon after he killed a hyena 
at 350 yvards, cutting the animal's throat 
with what he called a slashing wound. He 
also tells of killing animals at over 500 
yards, so the bullet seems to be effective 
for some distance. : 

From what I have heard I should have no 
hesitancy in using the '06 ammunition for 
hunting. 


The Extra Light Weight Model His Choice 


By John P. Boagni. 


While reading over today the December 
Outdoor Life (for I often read over the num- 
bers of a month or so back) I noticed your 
answer to J. H. Root, of Washington, regard- 
ing the .40 and .45 caliber rifles, in which 
you say, “the rifle and ammunition, howev- 
er, Is unnecessarily heavy.” Now, I do not 
intend to enter into a discussion with you 
regarding rifles, as you doubtless have had 
many times the experience that I have and 
are very familiar with rifles of all kinds, I 
simply desire to call your attention to the 
.45-70 model '86 extra light weight Winches- 
ter, 22-inch round nickel-stee] barrel, and 
weighing only 6% pounds. 

Consulting the Winchester catalogue we 
find that with this rifle we have at our com- 
mand the following cartridges: .45-70-350, 


45-70-2330 Gould's hollow-point, .45-405-500, 
and W. H. V. with 300-grain bullet. This 
last cartridge gives a velocity of 1825 feet 
per second and 2214 foot-pounds In energy. 
The recoil in foot-pounds is 16.16, practically 
the same as the .30 United States govern- 
ment rimless, which is 16.18. One also has 
the advantage of using different weight bul- 
lets, black powder, low-pressure smokeless 
and Winchester high-velocity. This rifle, 
with low-pressure smokeless and the .330- 
erain hollow-point bullet and black powder, 
gives a recoil of 12.70 foot-pounds. The same 
cartridge loaded with low-pressure smoke- 
less would give something over 8 pounds. 
The ammunition is undoubtedly a little 
heavy, but the rifle is very light and bal- 
ances and handles perfectly. There is also, 








‘5 you say, another good feature, that Is, 
me always has a .45 caliber hole, and no 
ass. I have used many dozen small-bore 
fles automatic and otherwise, but nothing, 
with me, takes the place of the 45-70 light- 
weight. I have shot deer with the small- 
saliber rifles and wished that it might have 
been a miss, for the bullet simply slipped 
through without upsetting and I lost the 
deer, while his sufferings were doubtless 
prolonged. If the .30 caliber hits a bone, 
all is well, but often it strikes a spot where 
there is not sufficient resistance offered to 
the bullet to cause it to upset, and having 
1449 foot-pounds in energy, slips through the 
deer, delivering, say, 500 pounds to the ani- 
mal and the balance to a tree it happens 
to strike. It is not the same with the .45 
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caliber, as it generally upsets and sticks, 
giving all of its energy to the animal struck. 
Of course, shooting salmon is “Greek” to. 
me, but if Bro. Root would give the light- 
weight a trial, I think he would like it. He 
will have a nickel-stee] barrel in which he 
can use black powder at will and something 
stronger for big game if he so wishes it. 
While in Meeker, Colo., (where 1 had gone 
to see John Goff), I used one of these rifles, 
and found that with W. H. V. they would 
shoot exceedingly well at very long ranges. 
I did not have an opportunity then to try 
it on bear, as the season was about out, but 
as I said, I fired at targets at very long 
range, and found it to hold its own very 
nicely. 


From a Man of Experience Concerning Winchester and Other Arms 
By L. B. Wooster. 


Owing to the fact that some of our let- 
ters were getting rather personal it has 
been some years since I wrote an article 
for this department of Outdoor Life. Of 
late some of our good friends have taken 
it upon themselves to make comparisons be- 
tween our American-made lever action ri- 
fles with the bolt action of foreign con- 
struction. I would like to say a few words 
for guns Made in the good old United States 
of America. Most every true American can 
see a whole lot of good in home produce, 
and the man, whether he be an army expert 
or a civilian, is taking a great deal upon 
himself when he presumes the bolt action 
is all right and the lever action all wrong. 

It is true most all guns of either pattern 
are good, and also true that some are bet- 
ter than others, but the man who can find 
inything radically wrong with the Win- 
thester is a person that is either not in- 
formed or one who has his hammer out. 

The less tinkering with the mechanism of 
i lever action gun the better, or any gun 
‘or that matter. Last spring I found a ’73 
nodel .44 caliber Winchester in the Wild 
Horse country of Idaho, not a great way 
‘rom Cottonwood Creek. The stock was 
saten with age, the barrel inside and out 
*overed with rust from years of exposure. 
| took the gun to camp, spent several hours 
tleaning it up, and the carrier handled the 


cartridges perfectly. I tied the old blun- 
derbus down and fired several shots by pull- 
ing the trigger with a string, then fired 
several more from the shoulder. Though 
the barrel inside was pitted badly I man- 
aged to put five shots out of eleven in a 10- 
inch circle at 12 rods—which wasn’t bad 
for a gun in such condition. Later, with 
the same gun, . killed seven jack rabbits, 
just to put the arm in commission again as 
a killer. 

As for the Spanish Mausers, I have never 
been fortunate enough to see one which was 
much account; still, the arm in normal con- 
dition is good enough for what it was made 
for, but my choice would not be a Mauser 
if I wanted a gun for sporting purposes. Any 
zun will jam if not properly handled, but 
the Winchester never will, with fair usage. 
I have jammed Winchester guns on two or 
three occasions, by using defective, home- 
loaded ammunition, which wasn't any fault 
of the gun nor the man that made it; but 
too many of us are ready to lay these things 
to the gun without much thought about the 
elementary details of the case or the possi- 
bility that the fault might be their own. 

The only fault I can see with an auto- 
matic pistol is, namely, I don't like the looks 
of it. Most all of them shoot well enough 
for all purposes. The Colt .388 has some 
strong points, and any one who can stand 
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the general outline can be assured he or 
she has a battery hard to beat. In small 
arms my favorite is a .38 Colt’s Army, new 
model, 

To the man who goes to Mexico [ think a 
carbine, not too powerful, will fill the bill, 
as much of the hunting is done in a brush 
country; and should no other party answer 
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the question about Mexico in the Februar 
number I will do so. 


([Note—We are quite certain that ou 
readers would greatly appreciate an articl 
descriptive of Mexico coming from the pel 
of Mr. Wooster and we would be more tha 
pleased to publish same at the earliest date 
possible.—Editor. ] ; 


Suggestion for a Woman’s Weapon of Defense 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am greatly inter- 
ested in the putting on the market of a 
weapon of such a nature that it would be 
generally adopted by the women of the 
country, and of the South in particular, as 
a means of putting a stop to the outrages 
against women and, incidentally, too much 
of the lynch law that results from these out- 
rages. 

I believe that a weapon fulfilling the fol- 
lowing requirements would serve the desired 
purpose and that such a weapon would find 
a sale so huge as to well repay the enter- 
prising firm which made the experiment of 
putting it on the market. 

As to its service to the Nation—picture to 
yourself the difference that would be occa- 
sioned if two out of every three women 
throughout the South habitually carried and 
used to good effect a really efficient wea- 
pon. 

Such a weapon must be made to fulfill the 
following conditions: 

lst—It must have a safety attachment 
which is absolute, and easily demonstrated 


to be absolute, e. ¢., a lock operated by a 
key so that the mother may turn the key in 
the lock when the gun is not in use and give 
it to the baby for a plaything. 

2nd—It must be fairly cheap for sale, e. g., 
$5.00. 

Srd—It must carry ammunition which Is 
very cheap, but be susceptible of use with 
ammunition which has a real sure stopping 
power, e. g., ordinary .22 caliber ammuni- 
tion for target purposes, and a special cart. 
ridge carrying a steel jacket soft-nose bul 
let for use in the gum at all other times— 
ready to stop "most anything. 

4th—It must be so easy as to the trigger 
and cocking apparatus that any woman can 
easily operate it. 

Perhaps some of your readers who aré 
more conversant with fire-arms than I am 
can suggest a weapon that will fulfill all the 
requirements, If so, he will do a great ser: 
vice towards the removal of a horror which 
is blighting the life of a large and promis. 
ing section of our country. 

Md. B. M. FONTAINE, 


“A Scissors Shark Exposed” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At page 50 of the 
advertising section of The Outing Magazine 
for April, 1910, appears an article which is 
regularly indexed in the magazine’s index, 
and, for reasons which will become obvious, 
I quote it without permission and in its en- 
tirety: 

USING THE REVOLVER, 

“When the hunter has oiled his gun and 
hung it up for the summer it is a good plan 
to keep in practice by target shooting with 
a revolver, 

“To those tackling revolver shooting for 
the first time, however, my advice is—don't 
‘flinch’. Defective vision, nervousness and 
inability to hold the revolver steadily do not 
cause nearly so much failure in this pas- 
time as ‘flinching’. If a heavy revolver was 


gripped no tighter than a child of ten would 
erip it, the sights held on the target, and 
the trigger pulled without flinching, I should 
expect a bullet to strike very close to the 
bullseye, 

“Do not pull the trigger with the whole 
hand. Instead, pull straight back, slowly 
increasing the pressure until the hamme: 
falls, without disarranging the aim. Ofter 
when the marksman has just one ounce 
more pressure to put on, and the sights 
come just right, there is an impulse to pu 
that extra ounce on instantly, instead o} 
slowly. The result is that the shot misse: 
by three or four inches, sometimes more.’ 


“HERBERT WHYTE OF THE OUTING 
MAGAZINE. 
“T will be glad to answer all questions o1 
the above, or any subject, free of charge.” 












In Outdoor Life for November, 1909, ap- 
eared an instalment of a continued article 
ntitled “Practical Revolver Practice,” writ- 
en by Mr. Ashley A. Haines. Mr. Haines 
s the shooting editor of Outdoor Life, and, 
ecause he is one of my very best friends, 
am not going to mention his ability as a 
evolver shot or his standing as an authority 
on firearms and their use. It is quite un- 
necessary. Every well-informed pistol-shot 
knows how great and good a man Mr. 
Haines is. 

In the course of his article Mr. Haines 
quotes “a brief extract from a letter. from 
one of the foremost rifle shots,” whom I sus- 
pect to be Mr. Robert A. Kane, shooting 
editor of The Outer's Book, though I am not 


sure. 


Mr. Kane’s qualifications as an expert 


and an authority are also unimpeachable. 
Use of the so-called “deadly parallel’ is, 
in this case, most effective, 


MR. WHYTE, 
In April, 1910, The 
Outing Mazazine. 


To those tackling 
revolver shooting for 
the first time, how- 
ever, my advice 1s— 
don't “flinch”, 


Defective vieton, 
nervousness and ina- 
bility to hold the re- 
volver stead{ily do 
not cause nearly so 
much failure in this 
pastime as “flinch- 
ing”. 


If a heavy revolver 
was gripped no 
tighter than a child 
of ten would grip it, 


MR. HAINES, 
In Nov., 1909, Out- 
door Life, p. 509, 


The beginner 
should above al 
things genard against 
flinching. 


There are many 
who have taken up 
revolver shooting 
and after a few 
trials became  dis- 
couraged and 
dropped it, erroneous- 
ly believing that 
their failure was due 
to defective vision, 
nervousness and ina- 
bility to hold the re- 
volver steadily — 
while their failure in 
99 cases out of 100 
could be attributed 
to flinching and 
nothing else. In my 
opinion more de- 
pends on one’s pull- 
ing the trigger with- 
out flinching than on 
defective evesizht, 
inability to hold re- 
volver steadily or 
anything else. 


If the .45 Colt was 
gripped no tighter 
than a child of ten 
years would grip it, 
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the sights held on 
the target, and the 
trigger pulled with- 
out flinching, I 
should expect a bul- 
let to strike very 
close to the bullseye. 


Do not pull the 
trigger with the 
whole hand. 


\ 


Instead, pull 
straight back, slowly 
increasing the pres- 
sure until the Nam- 
mer falls, without 
disarranging th e 
aim. 


Often when the 
marksman has just 
one ounce more 
pressure to put on, 
and the sights come 
just right, there is 
an impulse to put 
that extra ounce on 
instantly, instead of 
slowly. The recultis 
that the shot misses 


by three or four 
inches, sometimes 
more, 


Mr. Whyte’s 
own—all his 
in its naive 
improbable that 


first 
own—and quite delicious 
absurdity. It is 
any 


F2S 


and the sights on 
the target, and the 
trigger pulled with- 
out flinching, I 
should expect the 
bullet to strike very 
close to the bullseye. 


IT have never found 
myself pulling the 
trigger with a 
squeeze of the whole 
hand. 


Rather do I try to 
pull straight back on 
the trigger, slowly 
increasing the pres- 
sure until the ham- 
mer falls, without 
disarranging th e 
aim, 


But it seems to me 
that often when I 
have just about one 
ounce more pressure 
to put on and the 
sights come just 
right, I have an un- 
controllable impulse 
to put that extra 
ounce on Instantly 
instead of slowly 
and in consequence 
I get a shot three or 
four inches off — 
sometimes more. 


sentence is his 


most 


man who had 


shot rifle, shotgun or pistol to any ex- 


tent would write it, 


It sounds as though 
the editor of the Ladies’ 


Home Journal 


had alleged it on information and belief. On 
second thoughts, I apologize to Mr. Bok. He 
couldn’t have done it. What is difficult to 
understand, however, is how a man capable 
of writing that first sentence could appreci- 
ate the excellence of Mr. Haines’ article, 
and have discrimination enough to single 
it out of the large number of inferior books 
and articles on the revolver that have been 
published lately, for appropriation. 

Mr. Whyte says: “I will be glad to an- 
swer all questions on the above or any sub- 
ject free of charge.” I now, coram publico, 
call his bluff, and here is my question: 

Mr. Whyte, can you define PLAGIARISM 
without “flinching”? 

N.. ¥, PASCAL DE ANGELIS. 


IZ 
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A Lawyer’s Opinion of Automatics 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This is “ground 
hog” (sausage) day, and I am tempted to 
write to you an expression of my opinion— 
which nobody cares about—on automatic pis- 
tols. I would not exchange my Luger 7 mm. 
automatic for all the other pistols and re- 
volvers you could stack up in your office, for 
field and woods use, I use mainly German- 
made ammunition; however, the Winchester 
for practice. I own a Colt .32 automatic 
with which I put three bullets In the same 
hole at twenty steps, but the Luger is just 
as accurate, or more so on the average at 
longer distances, and is a much harder 
shooter. 

There igs no leakage of gases in the autos 
between the cylinder and barrel, as in the 
revolvers. I wish some of your writers 
would tell us what per cent. of lost power 
comes from this leakage, on the average. 
And just here is where you are going to fall 
down on the new model .22 caliber target 
revolver we are crying for. An automatic 
.22 with 6 or §8-inch barrel, using the 
crimped .22 long rifle cartridge would be 
the gun I want, made nicely and in good 
shape. 

May I suggest that not only no two men 
shoot just alike, but that the same man sel- 
dom shoots twice alike, for though a man 
{fs an automatic himself, still his nervous 







mainsprings are not always in the same con 
dition. Then it is not always that you c: 
buy two rifles that shoot just allke. Thin 
of the difference in the cutting edge of the 
boring bits, the difference in the emery pow-’ 
der, the difference in the workmen, in the 
steel, the rolling, and all the way through; 
and all these things cause variations. One 
workman comes to his lathe or bench just 
off a “toot,” another forgot his plug of to- 
bacco, another has a sore thumb. Why, it is 
unreasonable to expect all guns of the same 
make and pattern to shoot precisely the 
same. 

When I buy a gun I act on my own in- 
dependent judgment if I have any; if not, 
I get my judgment first, by trying the gun 
(a dozen of them if necessary), then when 
one has bought a gun which suits him, let 
him stick to it, use it till shooting it be- 
comes a second nature, till you know how 
it looks, how it feels, how it shoots—till 
you can see it with your eyes shut, till you 
can shoot it and sneeze at the same time. 
If you are a good deal of a fool you want 
to lend your rifle now and then; “3-in-1” ap- 
plies to oil, not to owners of the same gun. 

As to the pocket gun for holdups, the best 
and surest thing I know of is to stay in 
at night, put your feet up on a chair and 
read Outdoor Life till bedtime, then crawl in. 

Wash. G. 8. JUDD. 


Errata 


Hditor Outdoor Life: In my article en- 
titled “An Admirer of the Bisley Colt,” 
published in the January, 1910, number of 
Outdoor Life, are errors which call for cor- 
rection: 

On page 78, the fourth line of second par- 
agraph should read “considered by the 


writer to be the belt gun par excellence.” 
On page 79, the thirteenth line, following 
the word “advantage,” should be “I see no 
other reason. I consider that the Bisley 
hammer is of excellent design, and well 
adapted,” etc, A. M. MACNAB, 
Phil. Islands. Captain P. 5. 


The Colt’s will make the Revolver for the Popular .22 Winchester Special 
By Ss. G. W. 


I have read with interest the various ar- 
ticles in the April issue of your excellent 
magazine relating to the .22 caliber revolver, 
which the Colt company is expected to 
make, and desire to write a few words 
about it. 


In February I was called by telephone to 
see one of the new Colt revolvers at the 
store of the A. G. Alford Sporting Goods 
Co. in this city. There I found a Colt rep 
resentative who had one of the arms, It 
was bored for the .22-7-45 W. R. F. car. 










tidge and he said that the company, after 
ctended tests with that and the ordinary 
2 long rifle crimped, had demonstrated 
t the .22-7-45 was decidedly the best car- 
Tidge for a .22 caliber revolver and that 
@ hew arms would be put on the market 

May, as per the sample he exhibited, 
hich, with several others, had been made 
ip by hand for experimenting. The weap- 
mm was in every apparent respect the same 
is the .32 New Police Positive, with 6-inch 
yarrel and target sights, but, of course, 
dored .22 caliber for the selected cartridge. 

While I was disappointed to learn that the 
Jolt company had not found it advisable to 
nake the new revolver to handle the ordi- 
lary .22 caliber ammunition, I am sure that 
t will afford satisfaction with the car- 
ridge which they have chosen and it will, 
onsequently, be more powerful. 

With reference to their choice of ammu- 
ition, a little reflection shows that how- 
*ver easy it may be to produce a single-shot 
jistol to handle both the .22 short and the 
e2 long, or long rifle cartridges, a very dif- 
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ferent problem is found in attempting to 
make a revolver for them on account of the 
necessary loss of power by escape of gas 
between the cylinder and the barrel. More- 
over, as we all know, the .22 long rifle, to 
get best results, requires a sharper twist of 
rifling than the .22 short, and, while this 
would not occasion trouble in a single-shot 
pistol when using the short cartridge, it 
would be likely to cause a bullet to stick in 
a revolver if the barrel was dirty. Natu- 
rally, a manufacturer would produce an arm 
which would be the least likely to arouse 
complaints from customers. 

There seems no doubt that the new .22 
will be put on the market this season for 
after the Colt’s representative returned to 
Hartford he wrote, in reply to a letter from 
me, that the company behind the revolver 
believed it would prove very popular and 
trusted that I would get one when they 
are placed on sale here, 

I regret that I cannot remember the num- 
ber of cartridges which the cylinder will 
hold. 


The Woodsmen’s Opinion of a Gun Requested 


Editor Outdoor Life: I have been greatly 
nterested in D. W. King’s article on his 
\laska hunt for bear. Am particularly in- 
erested in his work with the Remington 
\utoloader. It seems that Mr. Hillis and he 
vere armed with that gun, and speak very 
lighly of it, and it seems to have done the 
jusiness. I want to ask through your col- 
imns what some of the guides who adver- 
ise in Outdoor Life—Steve Elkins, S. N. 


Leek, Ned Frost, Fred Richard, BE. M. Ten- 
ney, Johnny Warner, John Goff, ete —think 
of this gun. They would be using the gun 
weeks where the sportsmen would days, and 
if any of the above men (or others who are 
in the woods most of the time) do shoot this 
gun, or have had an opportunity to judge of 
its reliability, [ would like to hear from 
them through the columns of the best 
sportsman’s magazine. 


Massachusetts. A. B. HUNTLY. 


The Retort Courteous 


Editor Outdoor Life: Mr. Henry Moore 
if Pennsylvania takes exception to a por- 
ion of a certain paragraph in my letter en- 
itled “Various Comments,” published in 
he December number of Outdoor Life. The 
iffending words are, “but it is safe to say 
hat the day of the lever action as now ap- 
lied to high-power arms is about over.” I 
yant to draw attention to the word “Now" 
n the foregoing sentence; it’s a small word, 
ut its importance must not be overlooked, 
Vhat I intended to convey to my readers, 
ras simply my belef that the present type 


of lever action as adapted to certain high 
power cartridges, such as the .30 U. 8S. G., 
model 1903 and 1906, the .35 and .405 W. R. 
A., will shortly be superseded by a new 
model lever system embracing certain fea- 
tures which are now lacking in existing 
models. 

All of us who have handled lever-actu- 
ated repeating rifles readily admit that 
these arms have sterling qualities, but are 
they perfect? Personally, I cannot believe 
that the lever action repeater has reached 
its highest point of development. I trust 
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that my explanation will be satisfactory to 
Mr. Moore. 

Unfortunately, as I do not happen to be 
a member of the Noble Order of Grizzly 
hunters, [ am uhable to take part in the 
discussion launched by Mr. Moore, as to the 
best type of rifle calculated to change the 
notion of a charging grizzly. Still, [| am 
constrained to remark that, beyond the con- 
tinental limits of the U. S. of America, some 
of us have had rather startling experiences 
with quadrupeds not one whit less formid- 
able than the grizzly, and with charging 
wild men, perhaps still more dangerous. 
This called for close and quick shooting. 
Sometimes we used bolt action rifles, and at 
times the old reliable Winchester lever gun; 
both proved effective. 

However, as Mr. Moore only wants ex- 
pression of opinions from grizzly hunters, 
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and as J do not belong to that favored c 
of sportsmen, I hereby withdraw from | 
arena, to give the bear hunters a chance t 
fight it out amongst themselves. 

When I return to God's country I am g 
ing to make it my business to kill, murde 
and slay the first unfortunate grizzly tha 
happens my way, and my single-shot .45 cor 
dite express will be the weapon selected to 
administer the fatal pill. This thing of 
barring a man out of a discussion, solely be- 
cause he doesn’t stack up as a grizzly hun- 
ter, galls a fellow. I’ve made up my mind 
to kill a grizzly, or bust. What's the use 
of opinions you are not at liberty to turn 
loose on defenseless brother sportsmen? 
Some of us near-sportsmen are going to be 
up against it if the grizzly crop fails. Per- 
ish the thought! A. M. MACNAB, 

Captain, Phil. Scouts, U. S. Army. 
Phil. Islands. 






Arms and Ammunition Queries 


“Inquirer,” Mich—Can you tell me 
through the columns of Outdoor Life if the 
Remington Arms Co, ever made a cartridge 
revolver of a later model than the Smoot 
patent of 1873? I have one of this date, 
but would like to know something more 
about these arms. 


Answer.—We are informed by the Rem- 
ington company that the Smoot patent of 
1873 was the last used by them in the man- 
ufacture of their cartridge revolvers. 


Cc. I. D., Montreal, Can.—Can you tel] me 
whether a “tenderfoot” can shoot more ac- 
curately with an automatic pistol than with 
a revolver? What is your opinion of this 
class of firearm? 

Answer.—It has often been claimed that 
the majority of shooters would be likely to 
secure more accurate results with the auto- 
matic pistol than with the revolver, due to 
the automatic having less recoil—said recoil 
causing many to flinch on the trigger being 
pulled, causing inaccurate shooting. If more 
accurate work is secured from the auto- 
matic than the revolver we would not con- 
sider it as being the more accurate arm, 
as we believe that very little, if any dif- 
ference in accuracy exists between the two, 
and believe the results would depend alto- 
gether on the marksmen. It is supposed, 
of course, that both arms are of the best 


and ammunition also. As to our opinion of 
the automatic pistol we can say that none 
of them appeal to us as does the revolver. 
The appearance, balance and “fit” when in 
the hand does not compare favorably, tn our 
opinion at least, with the revolver with 
which, after many years’ experience in han- 
dling, We are more familiar. With the same 
experience with the best of the automatics 
we might be inclined to look upon them with 
more favor, 


J. K., Logan, Utah—How does the .25-35 
Winchester compare with such guns as the 
.20-30 and .203 Savage for killing such game 
as moose and bear? 

Answer.—The .25-35 Winchester is an ex- 
cellent little arm, and, while it has often 
killed the largest of the American game, it 
is not an arm that we feel like recommend- 
ing for game larger than deer. In your case 
we feel quite sure that you would be making 
a better choice should you select a more 
powerful rifle. We would not advise a can- 
non by any means, but an arm larger than 
the .25-35 would be certain to prove more 
satisfactory for the game mentioned. 
25-35, velocity, 1925 ft.sec; energy, 985 ft.- 
lbs.; penetration, 1174 inches pine boards. 
.30-30, velocity, 1960 ft.-sec.; energy, 1449 ft.- 
lbs.; penetration, 11% inches pine boards. 
203 Savage, velocity, 1925 ft.-sec.; energy, 
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1564 ft.-lbs.; penetration, 11% inches pine 
‘boards. These results were secured with 
Winchester cartridges loaded with soft-point 
bullets. 

Geo, F. Heicle, Tacoma, Wash.—I noticed 
the words “high power” and “high veimcity” 
and as I have always thought they were the 
same, would like to know the difference, 
Can you recommend the 401 Winchester as 
a safe gun? 


Answer.—"‘High power” as applied to 
arms and cartridges has reference to arms 
and ammunition of the strictly high-pressure 
‘type, such as the .30-20, .30-40 and .30 Gov- 
ernment '06, while “high velocity” refers to 
black powder cartridges loaded with a 
smokeless powder giving velocities about 


midway between black powder and the 
small kore smokeless powder cartridges 
of the high power type. As Wwe un- 
derstand it a high power cartridge 
will have a velocity of 1900 feet or 
more and usually refers to cartridges 
of the small bore type, though there 


are some of the hich velocity.cartridges giv- 
ing higher velocities than this but these can 
not show the accuracy at long range pos- 
sessed by the small bore high power car- 
tridge. As to the .401 Winchester being a 
safe arm to recommend, we can say that 
this is one of the Winchesters we have nev- 
er used, but there is nothing more certain 
in our minds than that it is as safe an arm 
as any. This statement is based on our ex- 
perience with most of the other models of 
Winchester rifles we have used, from which 
we have long ago concluded that there is 
no factory turning out more reliable or safer 
arms than those coming from the Winches- 
ter factory. 





Floyd T. Jackson, Craig, Colo.—Can you 
give me the velocity, energy and penetration 
of the .35, .82 and .30-30 Remington auto- 
loading rifles? Is the .35 considered power- 
ful enough for big game such as bear, elk, 
moose, etc.? What is the ordinary load used 
in the U. M. C. .35 caliber Remington? Is 
the Remington considered as good a game 
gun as the New Springfield? 

Answer.—Velocity, .30-30 Remington, 2020 
ft-sec.: energy, 1540 ft. lbs.; penetration, 
11 %" pine boards; velocity, .82 Recming- 
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ton, 2057 ft.seec.; 1550 ft.lbs.: penetration, 
12 %" pine boards: velocity, .45 Reming- 
ton, 2000 ft.-sec.; I776 fi-lbs,; penetration, 
13 %" pine boards. Above results with 
U. M. C. cartridges with soft-point  bul- 
lets. Yes, the .35 Remington is powerful 
enough for the game you mention and has 
been used successfully on nexriyv all Ameri- 
can big game by many hunters. We are 
not absolutely certain but think 31 grains of 
“Lightning” powder is used by the factory 
in the .25 .temington. As to the last ques- 
tion the best that the writer can do In the 
way of an answer is to say that the Rem- 
ington is considered one of the best auto- 
loaders, while the New Springfield is nearly 
always enthusiastically spoken of as a bolt 
gun by those who use it. The Remington Is 
a very powerful automatic arm but of course 
is not as powerful or as long range as 
the Springfield, but, as mentioned before, 
is sufficiently powerful for any American 
game, 





Cc. L. March, Arlington, Wash.—I have 
purchased a Winchester U. S. Government 
02 rifle and wish you would kindly fatorm 
me through your columns if the model ‘06 
sharp-pointed bullet can be used therein, 
I would also appreciate vour opinion as to 
the efficiency of the latter shell for big 
eame shooting. Is this the same, or practi- 
cally the same, shell referred to by Mr. 
Roosevelt when he mentions (in connection 
with his African experiences) “the sharp- 
pointed, full-jacketed government bullet” 
with which he has had such good success? 


Answer.—We presume that your rifle Is a 
Winchester mode] 1895 chambered for the 
‘03 government cartridge. If this is correct 
it will not handle the ‘06 cartridge, as the 
shells are different, but if you desire an arm 
to use the sharp-pointed ‘06 cartridge It can 
be had in the "95 model Winchester, put in 
crdering it must be mentioned as being 
wanted for the ’06 cartridge. AS We under- 
stand it, Mr. Roosevelt had a New Spring- 
field among his list of rifles and when he 
spoke of the sharp-pointed government bul- 
let he undoubtedly referred to the "06 car- 
tridge, which we have heard spoken of by 
those who have used it on big game as be- 
ing a most satisfactory cartridge for such 
purposes, even with the full-jacketed, snarp- 
pointed bullet. 
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| nent, 
and long peep, discarding the open sight. 
This gives a distance of twenty-eight and 


A ROOTER FOR THE STANDARD 
Editor National Sportsman: : 

As an interested reader of your magazine 
and an old sport I would like (through the 
columns of National Sportsman) to say 
few words about the Standard automatic 
repeating rifle. Last August I purchased 
a .35 calibre of that make. I used it all 
last season hunting big game. Have shot 
it in all 163 times at target and game: also 
had it all to pieces for cleaning purposes 
and it now stands in the gun rack awaiting 
the call to the wild which it is sure to hear 
next season if yours trulv is alive. 

To be frank with you, when I bought the 
Standard I did it mostly out of curiosity. 

had owned two auto-loading rifles of 
American make and sold them because I was 
not satished with them. But 1 want to sav 
right here that my Standard is not for sale. 
My curiosity cost me nearly fifty dollars 
but now I feel satisfied that I have full 
value for my money in the Standard. Now, 
listen, and I will tell you just why I am a 
staunch friend of the Standard not because 
I know any of the firm but more because 
I know a good thing when I get it. In the 
first place the Standard has not a recoil 
operated or blow back type of action but is 
operated by gas pressure. There is no for- 
ward thrust, but one clean rearward recoil 





which feels just like a Winchester .30-30. 


As to power, 


. there is plenty for any game 
that ever trod fe 


the North American conti- 
I had Lyman sights fitted ivory bead 


one-half inches between sights. In shoot- 
Ing at tour hundred yards with port open 
and port closed I found very little differ- 
ence in the elevation, not over eight inches, 
while at two hundred yards I could see no 
difference at all. The trigger pull (which is 
a very important feature in any sporting 
arm) 1s Just six pounds and a good, smooth 
pull. As regards accuracy the Standard is 
right there with the goods and will make 
just as good scores as my .303 British or 
30-30 Winchester at any range up to five 
hundred yards. The action works smooth 
and sure so far I have never had a clog 
or jam, he magazine is very handy. 
The weight about right, seven and three- 
quarters pounds and the drop of 
the stock outline and balance is perfec- 
tion for off hand work. Now, friends, 
if you are going into the automatic line 
for next fall’s outing give the Standard 
a chance. They cost a little more be- 
cause, they are up to date, and made by 
the most skilled workmen if we can 
judge from the operating principles 
smooth action, and quality of materia] and 
finish, | have used about every make and 
calibre of rifle, hunting the big game of this 
province, Quebec, for the past fifteen years 
and after giving the Standard a trial I say 
to all brother sportsmen with all honesty 
that the Standard is all that the word im- 


plies in an automatic sporting arm. 


R, DAMON. 


s W. 
Richmond, Quebec. Box 238, 
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The .22 Caliber Revolver Advocates Successful—Colts Ready with the Goods 


Perhaps the above title is inappropriate, 
as it is possible that the manufacturers 
would have produced the little .22 caliber 
revolvers without the agitation that has 
been going on in the columns of Outdoor 
Life for the creation of a .22 caliber revol- 
ver or automatic pistol of proper dimensions 
and of first-class manufacture, but of this 
we are inclined to be doubtful. Te be per- 
fectly plain we believe that the discussion 
that has been carried on for some time past 
in this magazine, together with the many 
letters that have been written to the Colts 
company, has been an important factor in 
the manufacturers deciding to make these 
In every way desirable arms—arms that 
many of us can not see why were not pro- 
duced years ago, and which might never 
have been made, as has been intimated, but 
for the demands made on the makers by 
practical shooters everywhere, Whether the 
above statements as to the influence, the 
requests of the revelver shooters may have 
had on the decision of the manufacturers 
are correct or not, We can not say, nor does 
it matter materially: the little guns are 
within reach of all and now it is up to those 
of us who have been advocating the pro- 
duction of a practical .22 caliber revolver to 
properly show our appreciation of the man- 
ufacturers’ efforts to please by placing or- 
ders immediately with them that they may 
receive the remuneration their due, and, 
more of importance to the shooter, that he 
may procure the revolver that he has so 
long desired, and the one that the writer 
firmly believes he will find more useful gen- 
erally than all other revolvers he may hap- 
pen to own combined. This is not calcu- 
lated to create the impression that other re- 
volvers will shortly become obsolete, due to 
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the appearance of the .22 built on practical 
lines, in their midst. Our meaning is that 
these .22s will be found so generally useful 
that they will be often used for purposes 
that the other larger and more powerful re- 
volvers were often used for simply for the 
reason that more desirable ones were not 
available. The appearance of these revol- 
vers means that those—many of them at 
least—who have been reloading cartridges 
with the short range loads for their large re- 
volvers, in order to have cheaper ammuni- 
tion and charges giving lighter recoil and 
reduced report—objectionable features to a 
great many—for target shooting and small 
fame hunting, will now be able to possess an 
arm using inexpensive ammunition, more de- 
sirable in Some ways than the short range 
loads of the larger revolvers, and an arm that 
for practical purposes will be without a peer, 
Many have always objected to various 
charges being used in the same revolver on 
the grounds that a different adjustment of 
sights was usually required when changing 
from one to the other, and that as these dif- 
ferent charges in the same gun gave difter- 
ent reports and recoil, same was a disad- 
vantage, often causing some shooters to 
flinch when changing from the light to the 
service load. These men have contended 
that it would be far better to have arms par- 
ticularly adapted to the work it was to be 
used for, and now that the practical .22 re- 
volver has at last made its appearance every 
want of the shooter can be satisfied. The 
Colts say that their .22 has all the accuracy 
possessed by their target revolvers and we 
know that that means that they will be found 
equal in accuracy to the best revolvers in 
the world. Provided the above is true it 
would be difficult to see where one would 
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have anything to gain by using the larger 
revolvers for small game shooting, or for 
target purposes at the usual ranges. 

There is nothing more certain than that 
some will be dissatisfied with these little 
arms, or the cartridges adapted to them, 
for some will be of the opinion that had 
their ideals been more closely adhered to 
the arm would have been more desirable 
from every way, Some will regret that they 
had not been single action, while others will 
deplore the fact that the Colt wasn’t made 
for the long rifle cartridge instead of for the 
22 Winchester special. Again we will find 
others who would have preferred the little 
Colt in four or five inch barrels, or with 
Plain instead of target sights. Still others 
who would have found their ideal in the "91 
5S. & W. chambered for some one of the pop- 
ular .228 and supplied with target stocks, 
and the writer will say right here that such 
an arm appealed to him so strongly that ef- 
forts were made to induce some of the best 
gunsmiths to undertake the task of convert- 
ing such an arm into a .22, but without be- 
ing successful. This arm being single ac- 
tion, and having a very simple and durable 
mechanism, with the automatic extraction 
of shells, and carrying with it the well 
known S. & W. material and workmanship 
—well, could any one wonder that Mr. De- 
Angelis advocated such as being the founda- 
tion on which to build the perfect .22? 

Realizing from the first, nearly, that it 
would be useless to expect manufacturers to 
attempt to satisfy the wants of individuals. 
the writer, for one, decided to be satisfied 
if the Colts would produce a .22 on the New 
Police frame, for from some little experi- 
ence with that excellent arm in the .32 cal- 
iber he thought he had a fair conception 
of its capabilities, and as a double action on 
which to build a desirable .22 was equaled 
by but one other and that was the .32 H. E, 
Ss. & W. | 

For the benefit of those of our readers 
who may be interested in the practical .22 
revolver we might give a few facts con- 
cerning these arms. As has been stated, 
the Colt is an exact duplicate of the New 
Police Target except in the caliber, which 
is .22 Winchester Speciaj—more properly 
speaking, .22 W. R. F. The barrel is six 
inches in length, has target sights, and 
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chambered for six cartridges. The weight 
is 22 ounces, and in the writer's opinion 
that is not far from right. Length over all, 
10144 inches, blued finish, rubber stocks. 
This arm will have the best of material, and 
the finish will be equal to that of anything 
heretofore leaving the Colt factory—and 
users of these arms know that that is not 
surpassed by the product of any factory In 
the world. The material and workmanship 
of these .22s will no more resemble that of 
the cheap .22s which have been floating 
around on the market for so long, and by 
which many, until a closer acquaintance, 
will judge the new arms, than the cheap 
Flobert will resemble a Winchester. 

Just what the penetration of these revol- 
vers will be we can not state, but we are 
going to predict that this Colt with the W. 
R. F.. cartridge will nearly, if not quite, equal 
that of the long rifle when fired in a single 
shot pistol. If this prediction should prove 
true there is nothing more certain than that 
the revolver shooter who has been looking 
for an ideal .22 will be difficult to satisfy if 
one of these fail to please him. 

From what has been written it will be 
seen that the writer has had no experience 
with the arm being considered, but from 
considerable experience with this model in 
the .22 caliber believes himself competent to 
judge pretty closely as to the merits of 
same in the smaller calibers, and to also 
state with a degree of certainty in his pre- 
dictions being verified within a few months, 
that these .22 revolvers will be found all 
that their most ardent advocates had ever 
hoped. For target shooting, single action or 
double action, deliberate or rapid fire or for 
small game shooting for the big game hunter 
we now have what has long been desired— 
an arm neither too heavy nor yet too light, 
using the inexpensive ammunition, which 
will enable many to become proficient in 
the use of the revolver who heretofore have 
hesitated to enter the game for this rea- 
son alone; an arm that can be carried on 
hunting and fishing trips and that will en- 
able one to while away many otherwise 
dious hours in camp on a stormy day at tar- 
get practice, and for this purpose alone 
many will see to it that a few hundred cart- 
ridges are stowed away in the pack—or a 
few thousand, if thought desirable; neither 
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weight nor bulk will interfere seriously, 
An order will leave these “diggings” soon, 
fired straight at the Colt factory, and after 
the little shooter has been fairly tested in 
our hands we expect to hand out our im- 
pressions of the arm for the benefit of in- 
terested readers, 

As it might prove of interest we will add 
that the Smith and Wesson people have a 
new .22 caliber built on the same general 
lines as their 1902 model of that caliber, 
but with square butt, wood stock, now ready 
for delivery in 3 and 3%4 inch lengths, and 
will soon be ready to furnish it with 6 inch 
barrel, The lock work is practically the 
Same as their .32 H. E. model. The 6 inch 
barrel will be supplied with target sights. 
The weights of the revolver with shorter 
barrels will be practically the same as in 
the model 1902 of .22 caliber and the new 
arm will be chambered for the same cart- 
ridges. For an arm built strictly on the 
featherweight plan we think this is certain 
to be found an excellent little gun, but to 
be perfectly frank in the matter, we think 
they would have come nearer meeting the 
approval of shooters generally had they 
produced a revolver of dimensions similar 
to the Colts. With the 6 inch barrel and 
target sights, square butt and lock work 
closely resembling the .32 H. EB. model, they 
have an arm far better than the older 
model, which we presume it is to supersede. 
Looking at the matter from all points we 
ean not but think that they would have 
moved wisely had they acted on Mr. DeAn- 
felis’ suggestion and have given us a .22 
built on the popular '91 S. A. frame, and 
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can not but believe that those shooters who 
have been looking towards the 8. & W. fac- 
tory for the issuing of a practical .22 revol- 
ver will consider this new production as far 
from what they had fondly hoped for. The 
cartridges adapted to it, the grip, the 6 inch 
barrel and target sights, together with the 
well-known Smith and Wesson material and 
workmanship, will be attractive features to 
many, but the extreme light weight will not 
be viewed with favor by but few. We have 
often expressed ourselves as being opposed 
to large frame revolvers being furnished in 
small calibers, which produced arms unnec- 
essarily heavy, when arms fully as effi- 
clent in every way could be made on frames 
proportioned to the size of cartridge taken, 
but in the case of the practical .22 we be- 
lieve that to build this caliber on as small 
a frame as is possible is a mistake—the 
Colts have the practical .22 on the New Po- 
lice frame, which is a .32 in size. If it was 
considered undesirable to have produced an 
entirely new model frame for the new .22 
the S. & W. had plenty of other models of 
correct dimensions on which to build—the 
best, as was pointed out by Mr. DeAngelis 
being the 91 model. The .32 H. E., or .38 
Perfected models, would have answered and 
met the views of the practical revolver 
shooter better than the arm built strictly 
featherweight as in the present instance. 
As intimated, if this meets with a ready 
sale, it will be due to the grip, the 6 inch 
barrel, the target sights and the inexpensive 
cartridges adapted to it, but not to its be- 
ing a featherweight. At least this is our 
opinion—we may be wrong. 


Again the Foot Pounds Question 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


I suppose I have stirred up another verbal 
hornet’s nest in claiming that the foot-pound 
is not a practical measurement in dealing 
with the striking power of bullets and with 
recoil. Just to get the drop first I quote 
an authority, one Clerk Maxwell, who has 
done things on the order of a certain man 
named Newton. His remarks do not deal 
directly with the subject we have in hand, 
bullets and recoil, but it sheds some light 
on foot-pounds vs. foot-poundals. Maxwell 
Says: e 

“Measurement of Work.—Work done by 
an external agent on a material system may 


be described as a change in the configura- 
tion of the system taking place under the 
action of an external force tending to pro- 
duce that change. 

“Thus, if one pound is lifted one foot from 
the ground by a man in opposition to the 
force of gravity, a certain amount of work 
is done by the man, and this quantity is 
known among engineers as one foot-pound. 

“Here the man is the external agent, the 
material system consists of the earth and 
the pound, the change of configuration is 
the increase of the distance between the 
matter of the earth and the matter of the 
pound, and the force is the upward force 
exerted by the man lifting the pound, which 
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is equal and opposite to the weight of the 
pound. To raise the pound a foot ‘higher 
would, if gravity were a uniform force, re- 
quire exactly the same amount of work. It 
is true that gravity is not really uniform, 
but diminishes as we ascend from the 
earth's surface, so that a foot-pound is not 
an accurately-known quantity, unless we 
specify the intensity of gravity at the place. 
But for the purpose of illustration we may 
assume that gravity is uniform for a few 
feet of ascent, and in that case the work 
done in lifting a pound would be one-foot- 
pound for every foot the pound is lifted. 

“To raise twenty pounds of water ten feet 
high requires 200 foot-pounds of work. To 
raise one pound ten feet high requires ten 
foot-pounds, and as there are twenty pounds 
the whole work is twenty times as much, or 
200 foot-pounds. 

“The quantity of work done is, therefore, 
proportional to the product of the numbers 
representing the force exerted and the dis- 
placement in the direction of the force. 

“In the case of a foot-pound the force is 
the weight of a pound—a quantity which, as 
we know, is different in different places. 
The welght of a pound expressed in abso- 
lute measure is numerically equal to the in- 
tensity of gravity, the quantity denoted by 
g, the value of which in poundals to the 
pound varies from 42.227 at the pole to 32- 
117 at the equator, and diminishes without 
limit as we recede from the earth. In dynes 
to the gramme it varies from 978.1 to 983.1. 
Hence, in order to express in a uniform and 
consistent manner, we must multiply the 
number of foot-pounds by the number rep- 
resenting the intensity of gravity at the 
place, The work is thus reduced to foot- 
poundals, We shall always understand work 
to be measured in this manner and reck- 
oned in foot-poundals when no other system 
of measurement is mentioned. When work 
is expressed in foot-pounds the system is 
that of gravitation-measures, which is not a 
_ complete system unless we also know the in- 
tensity of gravity at the place. 

“In the metrical system the unit of 
work is the erg, which is the work 
done by a dyne acting through a cen- 
timeter. There are 421393.8 ergs in a 
foot-poundal.” (Page 104, Matter and Mo- 
tion, by J. Clerk Maxwell.) 

“Matter and Motion,” by the way, is the 
greatest book | have ever read. It can he 
had in any good bookstore for 5) cents. 
“First Principles,” by Herbert Spencer, is 
the second greatest. 

Now, quoting a respectable but far lesser 
authority, the Standard Dictionary, for the 
convenience of readers we have the follow- 
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“Foot-pound: The ordinary unit of me- 
chanical work, being the work done in mov- 
ing through one foot against the resistance 
of one pound, as in raising a pound weight 
one foot.” (Standard Dictionary.) 

“Foot-poundal: An absolute unit of work, 
being the work done in moving through one 
foot against a force of one poundal.” (Stand- 
ard Dictionary.) 

“Poundal: The British unit of force; that 
force which, acting on the mass of one 
pound for one second, increases its velocity 
by one foot per second. It is equal to the 
weight of a pound-mass divided by the ac- 
celeration of gravity—that is, 13,825 dynes, 
or about half an ounce.” (Standard Dic- 
tionary.) 

In other words, a foot-pound Is lifting one 
pound one foot without regard to time—in 
a millionth part of a second or in ten mil- 
lion years—and a foot-poundal is lifting one 
pound one foot in one second. 

Action and reaction are always equal and 
in opposite directions, otherwise we have no 
selence: it can be figured out that the ac- 
tion of a bullet in foot-pounds far exceeds 
the reaction of the gun in foot-pounds. 
Something wrong here. No matter what the 
weight of a mass some motion is impart- 
ed to it by every force acting on it, no mat- 
ter how small that force may be. A feather 
dropping one inch on the earth moves the 
earth a certain distance. 

Frankly, | doubt if the figures of the strik- 
ing power—otherwise the killing power—of 
various bullets as commonly expressed in 
foot-pounds are worth the paper they are 
printed on. And the same in regard to re- 
coil measurements as expressed in foot- 
pounds. Practical experience with various 
bullets seems to bear me out in this dan- 
gerous—perhaps almost reckless—heresy. If 
[. am wrong I know that there are plenty 
to burn me at the stake, but I'll risk it, 
and so here repeat that doubt. 

The public is a paunch under a chinless 
vacuum, but the readers of Outdoor Life 
are a class who can get to the root of this 
striking-power-recoil-foot-pound matter, both 
in theory and in practice founded on experi- 
nents, if anybody can. Now go to it! 


Recoil and Foot-Pounds. 

“Un Signed” on page 426 of the April is- 
sue is correct. My statement that he ap- 
parently disproves is also correct. The an- 
swer to this seeming contradiction Is that 
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the foot-pound is not a correct measure of 
energy. The idea that 1000 pounds falling 
1 foot is equal to 1 pound falling 1000 feet 
(or any other combination of weight and 
distance just so that, expressed in numbers 
and multiplied, they equal 1,000) is not cor- 
rect in actual practice. 

The idea of the foot-pound is useful under 
some circumstances (like the idea of the 
atom) but it must not be applied literally in 
all cases. The figures of “Un Signed” 
prove this very statement. The foot-pounds 
of the bullet are approximately 1770 while 
the foot-pounds of the gun are approximate- 
ly 6.7, while the energy exerted in opposite 
directions on gun and bullet respectively is 
necessarily equal. Thus we have 1770 and 
6.7 as measures of the same amount of en- 
ergy, which proves that our measuring 
stick is wrong. No one will attempt to deny 
that action and reaction are always equal 
and in opposite direction, and if this is true 
the foot-pound is not a correct measure- 
ment of energy under all conditions. 

I may be mistaken, but I seem to feel in 
“In Signed” the fine, true touch of one 
“Randolph” of Montana, and that he is try- 
ing to play horse with me, If that is so 
I promptly point every finger | have right 
ut the stars, for he knows more science and 
mathematics in a minute than I ever hope 
to know. My knowledge of such things I 
picked up one winter out of the public li- 
brary between midnight and dawn after a 
hard night’s newspaper work just for rest 
and amusement, With “cause and effect” in 
one hand and “action and reaction” in the 
other I can stand off the crowd, but that 
man Randolph is a bad man and can shoot 
‘em straighter and quicker than I can. 
Maybe my hunch on “Un Signed” is wrong, 
but I think so. 

Anyway, if “Un Signed” and “Randolph” 
are two different men, I believe they will 
both O. K. my statement that the foot-pound 
is not an universal measure of energy, and 
that “Un Signed” has proven that it is not. 


Recoil Experiments and Questions. 
Speaking of pocket guns and recoil, [ am 
slowly coming to a conclusion that puzzles 
me: That for the same weight of gun and 
the same striking power of the bullet the 
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shorter the barre! the less the apparent re- 
coil. Notice that I say apparent recoil, be- 
eause the striking power of the gun is the 
recoil of the bullet, and the striking power 
of the bullet is the recoil of the gun, mathe- 
matically considered. 

But, theory aside, here are a few facts: 
The .41 rim-fire short (18 P.-130 L.) cart- 
tridge out of a .14-ounce double barrel Rem- 
ington derringer will about bury itself in a 
pine post, So! drilled the chamber out and 
tried the .41 rim-fire (13 P.-160 L., I under- 
stand), not the long, but just the common 
or garden variety of .41, because a long .41 
rim-fire does not grow that I know of. 


Penetration was about 1 inch to the base 
of the bullet stuck in the wood, recoil was 
what one might call light. Then I prayed 
to mine gods and tried a .41 short center- 
fire (14 P.-160 L.) in a Colt’s single-barrel 
derringer that weighs but 7 ounces. I had 
the Colt’s made over to take this cartridge 
and I expected a cut, or at least a sore hand 
when that combination went off. 

Penetration was a shade better than the 
double derringer and the kick was less. It 
was so light in the Colt’s, in spite of the 
130 grains of lead out of only a 7-ounce gun, 
that I am half-tempted to tie that wicked 
little imp to a broom handle (regards to 
the Doctor in the April issue) and try a .41 
center-fire long (21 P.-200 L.) out of it. 
From my experience with the center-fire 
short I would not be afraid to try the long 
with my hand, but caution forbids as pow- 
der and 200 grains of lead is a trifie uncer- 
tain. 


The Colt’s has a 3-inch barrel, weighs 7 
ounces and shoots 130 grains of lead, using 
the center-fire .41 short, I mean. Now let ~ 
any one get out their Winchester catalogue 
and figure out what that load would be In a 
16-pound Winchester. It would be about five 
times as much of a load as the .45-70-405 
cartridge that kicks so delightfully. I think 
it would break the gun and floor the man. 
Now why? 

I have answered so many scalp-scratching 
questions in Outdoor Life the past two years 
that it is only fair that some one else have 
a try at it. Thousands of experiments have 
heen made to test the qualities of bullets, 
but has any one ever tried out a sertes of 
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experiments from the other end of the gun, 
to test recoil? 

With the same penetration how does a 
40-inch barrel recoil compare to one of 30 
inches? Of 20 inches? Of 10 inches? How 
does caliber affect recoil, other things being 
equal? 

I notice that with practically the same 
load that my little 7-ounce, .41 caliber, 3-Inch 
barrel Colt's derringer does not jump as 
much as a .28 Smith & Wesson revolver 
weighing practically three times as much, 
as a .398 Smith & Wesson revolver weighing 
practically three times as much, with a bar- 
rel (counting cylinder from bullet seat) only 
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an inch or so longer, and that the penetra- 
tion is about the same. The .38 (21 P.-158 
L.) goes through more wood, but through 
practically no more than its smaller caliber 
and sharper point to the bullet warrants. 

Some day I'll try that .41 long center-fire 
in the little Colt’s—and then there “will be 
ho more amateur scientific junk in Outdoor 
Life. Meanwhile if some kind soul with a 
frouch against calf-killers will send me a 
pair of wolf-fangs, nice, long, white, sharp 
ones, to mount for a watch charm—both 
from the same Mr. Wolf, if you please— 
care of the editor, I may consent to post- 
pone the experiment for a while. 


Concerning Shot Guns 
By H. S. Moran, 


As a regular reader of Outdoor Life, one 
of the first departments ] glean is Arms and 
Ammunition, and while | find the large 
space devoted to rifles and revolvers read- 
able and interesting, I have wondered why 
the “seattergun" receives so little attention, 
since its devotees are “cranks” as well as 
those who can “twirl” the “six-shooter." Mr. 
Bailey’s article in the March number refer- 
Ting to the contrivance placed upon a 
“pump-gun,” while to my mind the attach- 
ment is impracticable, raises an interesting 
point which the writer has been trying to 
solve in some way which would make these 
excellent guns better field or general pur- 
pose guns. |] have tried the two barrels, the 
full choke, the modified choke and the wide- 
open gun, and in a district like Texas, where 
several varieties of birds and small game 
may be found in a day afield, it is surpris- 
ing how the wrong barrel bobs up. 

The best solution I have found, and it may 
be called “a solution,” I think, is to have 
only one full-choke barrel and carry a sup- 
ply of “Brush” shells, now successfully fur- 
nished by at least two of the large ammuni- 
tion companies. These shells are close 
enough for quail shooting in either cover or 
the open for the first shot, and can be fol- 
lowed by ordinary load for second shot, or 
if going into a seattered covey in grass 
where they may get up all around you, you 
can use the brush loads, and that is where 
the “pump” shows its superiority over the 


double gun, as well as in duck shooting, It 
often happens in quest of that most inter- 
esting “twirler,” the Wilson snipe, that sev- 
eral of them will flush around you, within 
range, and that a full magazine results in a 
“busy time” for a few seconds, which leaves 
that “I came, I saw, I conquered,” recollec- 
tion upon the sportsman’s mind, for all time, 
worth the price of a cheap gun. But in the 
hurry and excitement of action at such times 
all the “pumps” I have owned will some- 
times fail to function, and that spoils the 
“plate” above referred to. This will seldom 
if ever occur if the action is operated full 
and clear, but “there’s the rub.” 

As to the proper drop. I started with 2% 
drop, then noting my wundershooting or- 
dered 21%, which seemed to help me some 
in my double guns. I am now using a pump 
raised to 155". The “fit” of the gun used 
has never received the proper attention yet, 
for the shooter who keeps his eyes on the 
target or bird and brings the gun to his 
shoulder instinctively, the difference of 1% 
inch at the heel makes a difference of 12 to 
15 inches at forty rods, or the difference be- 
tween a kill and a miss. This has at last 
been recognized by the leading gun builders, 
er some of them, bringing out trap guns 
1 18/16" drop, standard. If any trap- 
shooter with a record shoots a gun with as 
much as 3 inches drop [ should like to know 
it. Who can tell us the drop of guns used 
by the experts? The foregoing complimen- 








tary reference to the pump gun does not 
mean that I do not keep my Smith ejector 
in perfect order. It has the right barrel 
one-fourth choke and left rull, and as a gen- 
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eral purpose gun for the ordinary amateur, 
who likes to spot a few over the trap post 
to keep his hand in the game, is hard to 
beat, there or in the field. 


Small Game Rifles 
By “A Steady Hold” 


I look through Outdoor Life quite regu- 
larly and note its growth from year to year. 
I am especially interested in the section de- 
voted to Arms and Ammunition and here- 
._ with make application for membership in 
this department. If found worthy I pledge 
myself to a cheerful obedience of all the 
laws, rules and regulations that govern each 
writer in corkscrewing his own peculiar no- 
tions into the credulity of its readers. 

The fullness of impressions without ex- 
pression leads me to offer a few remarks 
concerning the shooting of small game and 
the accouterments best adapted to this kind 

of sport. 

' There is something extremely fascinating 
to me about hunting small game with the 
rifle, It brings us at once into a quiet, rest- 
ful kind of recreation where the eyes only 
need be on the alert. It is just the oppo- 
site of hunting with the shotgun, for in this 
we go thrashing along over the country with 
the fond hope of startling everything to 
wing or leg that happens to be in our path- 
way. 

l admire also the clean and scientific man- 
ner in which the little missile from the rifle 
does its work, producing the same effect, no 
matter whether the distance be ten feet or 
a hundred yards. The hit or the miss de 
pends entirely upon the alignment of our 
sights at the instant the missile starts on 
its journey. 

While with the shotgun, of the distance be 
twenty paces or less the game will be liter- 
ally shot to pieces and rendered unfit for 
the table. If, on the other hand, the 
distance is fifty or sixty yards, even though 
the game be well centered, there is but 
small likelihood of its reaching the table at 
all, but will in all probability be wounded 
and lost. 

Again should it happen, as it sometimes 
does, on short hunts, that we find no game, 
we still have an opportunity of indulging in 


a delightful tarzet practice with our rifle. 

My experience in small game shooting 
with the rifle compels me to look with dis- 
favor upon the .22 caliber; it lacks sufficient 
shocking power and the bullet is too deli- 
eate to hold-on steadily at long range under 
adverse weather conditions. The small size 
of its rifle bore fouls too quickly, and 
some of the most popular .22 cartridges have 
other condemnatory differences under the 
95 caliber. The .22 long rifle cartridge is 
sufficiently accurate under favorable wea- 
ther condition for small game. But the ex- 
posed portion of its bullet is circled by sev- 
eral grooves and is lubricated outside, which 
makes the bullet a very dirty one and eas- 
ily contaminated with whatever it comes in 
contact, and it is not quite nice to eat game 
shot with a dirty bullet. 

The .22-7-45 is not open to these objec- 
tions; and is an excellent killer; but its 
shell is strongly crimped into a delicate lead 
bullet, which greatly interferes with its ac- 
curacy, and a cartridge is worse than use- 
less if it is not accurate. So much game 
flies or runs away after being shot through 
with the .22 that I have entirely abandoned 
its use in shooting game. 

On the other hand, the .25 caliber car- 
tridge has a missile of sufficient size and 
weight to carry it on steadily to a hundred 
yards or more, which is about the limit of 
distance for small game shooting. 

The .25-10 Stevens rim-fire cartridge is, in 
my judzment, the best all-round cartridge 
for small game shooting. It is just about 
right in its shocking power. It is more ac- 
curate and constant in its effect than any 
other rim fire cartridge, and is clean. The 
exposed portion of its bullet is smooth, and, 
as made by the U. M. C. Co. the shell fs not 
erimped into the bullet. 

As loaded at the factory it is just right 
for ducks, rabbits, squirrels, grouse, etc., 
and kills quickly without tearing the game 
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unduly, For quail, doves and such very 
light game a sharp-pointed bullet should be 
used. The factory does not load them in 
this manner, but the flat-nose bullets of 
the factory-loaded shells are easily replaced 
with sharp-pointed ones. I have made a lit- 
tle tool of hickory wood for seating the 
sharp-noses in these shells which does the 
work accurately and quickly. It does not 
mar their points, and it takes but a few 
minutes to change the bullets in a box of 
these cartridges. I first warm the cartridges 
—Just sufficiently to soften the inside lubri- 
cant—and then, with a pair of pliers, grasp 
the bullet and twist it out of the shell, and 
seat in its place a well-lubricated sharp- 
point, These sharp-noses are of the same 
size and weight and seem to be as accurate 
as the flat-noses. 

For a long time I sharpened the flat noses 
of these bullets, turning them off with a 
sort of pencil-sharpening device, without re- 
moving them from the shells, but this cut 
away considerable of the lead, which, I 
fancied, interfered with their accuracy. | 
find it better to replace them with molded 
sharp-noses, which will not tear the small- 
est game. 

The .25-21-86 central-fire and the .25-20 Ste- 
vens central-fire cartridges are excellent and 
very accurate, but they are unnecessarily 
powerful unless we underload their capacity. 

The power of a cartridge for shooting 
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small game should be only sufficient to pen- 
etrate 4 or 414 inches of dry white pine. 
This gives ample energy to hold up well as — 
far as one can hold on well, and greater en- 
ergy than this only adds to the danger of 
unseen animals and people. 

If I were asked to suggest what, in my 
judgment, would be the very best all-round 
cartridge for small game shooting, I should 
describe it something like this: 

A straight shell (straight inside) rimless, 
central-fire and of sufficient leneth to hold 
not more than 12 grains of black powder. 


The caliber to be either .25 or 6 mm. (pref- ‘. 


erably .25). The shell should be regularly 
loaded at the factory with both the flat-nose - 
and sharp-pointed bullets, I see no necessity 
for metal-jacketed missiles other than that_ 
of cleanliness, in the full metal-cased ones. 
They only add to the cost, wear the barrel 
and have no advantage over the lead bul- 
lets in this short-range shooting. 

Such a cartridge as I have here described 
would of necessity be more costly than the 
rim-fire variety. But thodse who wished could 
economize by reloading, using either black 
powder or some cleaner variety, and then 
the charges would cost but a small fraction 
of a cent each. 

The bullets should be firmly seated but 
there should be no crimping of the shell. 
This would fill every demand and be popular 
for practice and for shooting small game. 


Trombone and Automatic Arms 
(Coneluded,) 


By Ashley A. Haines. 


In the first article, under the above title, 
the growing popularity of the trombone re- 
peaters and the advantages they possessed 
in the hands of some shooters was shown. 
The undesirable features, such as appear- 
ance, which, due to the fact that the forearm 
does not fit up snugly to the front of re- 
eeiver as would be the case if arms of this 
type were made as suggested in the article 
mentioned, together with the facts that 
there is always more or less looseness in 
the forearm, inseparable from the type, and 
a rattling fore end on an arm no matter 
how perfect it may be in other respects is 
an undesirable feature, and lack of leverage 


in extracting tight fitting shells as often are 
encountered when reloading, and especially 
by the novice, places the trombone repeater, 
in these respects, at least, in the writer's 
opinion, second to the lever action, though, 
as has been mentioned before, when factory 
ammunition is used, and evidently the in- 
ventors and manufacturers had no other in 
view, the trombone is surpassed in speed of 
fire by the automatic only. The first objec- 
tionable feature mentioned can be elimi- 
nated by reversing the movement (in the 
small calibers), but it is improbable that an 
arm of this type will ever be invented that 
will offer the advantages in the way of lever- 
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age in inserting or extracting tight shells 
that is possessed by the lever action This 
last statement applies to the larger calibers, 
as in the smaller sizes the matter of lever- 
age is not of such importance, as, practically 
speaking, none is required—this refers par- 
ticularly to the .22 calibers. As has been 
stated before, the best of the trombones are 
reliable when used with properly fitting 
cartridges and the arm can not be criti- 
cized at this point when they are used 

If it is a fact that the trombone action 
is becoming more popular daily, and none 
will dispute the statement, and that it has 
the advantage in rapidity of fire over the 
lever action when used with correct ammu- 
nition, it is no less a fact that there is an 
increasing demand for automatic rifles, and 
that these have their advantages over the 
trombone in rapidity of fire just as the 
trombone has over the lever action. 

It is not among hunters only that the au- 
tomatic rifle finds its advocates for, for 
some time, this has been attracting the at- 
tention of the miltiary authorities of the 
world and there seems to be nothing so cer- 
tain as the adoption of the automatic rifle 
for the armies of every nation of importance 
on the globe, and it might not be so very 
far from the truth to predict that this will 
occur within a period of not more than five 
years. As to whether this will prove a fact 
or not none can, of course, state with cer- 
tainty, but from present indications it would 
seem that such might be not only possible 
but almost a certainty. As to whether the 
automatic as a military arm would be better 
in the hands of the average soldier, or not, 
I do not pretend to say, as this is a matter 
that does not interest me in the slightest, 
but it seems doubtful if it would be as good 
as a hand operated arm, as, when shooting 
under battle conditions, judging from what 
one can learn, many of the soldiers seem to 
have but one idea in mind and that is to 
load and fire with the greatest speed possi- 
ble, without regard to hitting anything in 
particular, When using the slower oper- 
ated arms there were far too many random 
shots fired: what will be the result when 
the automatic rifle is placed in the average 
soldier's hands can be easily predicted. 
Given a few hundred rounds of cartridges, 
it is doubtful if an automatic rifle, in the 
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hands of an excited man, would be of any 
more value than a piece of gas pipe after a 
few minutes’ use at the front. But as stated 
before, this phase of the question doesn't in- 
terest me: tnerefore, will proceed. 

It will be perfectly plain to any one that 
in an arm in which the speed of fire is en- 
tirely under control of the trigger finger, 
must be more rapid in operation than any 
other type, and that those who may have 
found the lever or trombone repeaters diffi- 
cult to manipulate readily and rapidly will 
be certain to see the advantages to be found 
in the automatic and at once adopt it. From 
this it must not be inferred that from this 
class can all the users of the automatics be 
enumerated, for many of the champions and 
experts in the use of the hand-functioned 
arms have adopted them and it would be dif- 
ficult to convince them that there was any 
way in which they could be materially im- 
proved. 

But right here it might be said that, like 
the trombone, the automatic has its weak 
as well as its strong points. In appearance 
there is but one that will compare favorably 
with some of the hand-operated arms, and 
that is the .22 Winchester Automatic, un- 
questionably one of the mcst desirable little 
arms ever made for the purposes intended. 
When one considers the many desirable feat- 
ures possessed by some of the larger cali- 
bers of this type one can not but think that 
the designers could have improved them in 
outline—an unsymmetrical arm, however ac- 
curate or reliable, can never appeal to the 
discriminating purchaser as will the one 
properly proportioned—and few of the auto- 
matics can be said to be so designed. Most 
of them seem to be too short and bulky, re- 
sulting in a “breech heavy” feeling when in 
the hands, or on the shoulder. Made with 
barrels from two to four inches longer would 
have changed the balance for the better, 
and while in the existing mechanisms it 
might have been found difficult to have re- 
duced the dimensions at receiver or fore- 
arm, this alone would have improved the ap- 
pearance of the arms being considered. 

In all arms of the automatic class some 
means must be provided for hand-operating 
the arm, It has always seemed to tke writer 
that, although several methods have been 
employed, the very best has been over 
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looked—the well-known and reliable finger 
lever. sut first it might be well to mention 
the different ways now in use to accomplish 
this necessary act, and their short-comings 
as ] see them. 

In some a bolt knob attached to the 
breech bolt is used to open the breech for 
filling the magazine, cleaning or inspecting 
the barrel, or for opening the action for load- 
ing the first cartridge in the chamber. In 
case of the arm failing to function automati- 
cally this method is depended on to put the 
arm in working shape again. In other arms 
of the automatic class an operating sleeve 
at front of forearm and projecting beyond 
Same is used for the same purpose, while 
in another arm, just now appearing on the 
market, the forearm itself is used for this 
purpose—at least I so wnderstand, for I 
might say that [ have not seen this arm as 
yet. In all three of the ways mentioned 
above for operating these arms by hand 
there can be mentioned cbjectionable feat- 
ures and a remedy suggested. In the first 
the projecting bolt knob moves as the gun 
is used as an automatic, and nearly any one 
will admit that all outside parts to an auto- 
matic that move as the arm is used as an 
automatic are undesirable features that 
should be eliminated is possible, A hammer 
Bun appeals to me, but I should hesitate to 
purchase an automatic rifle with an outside 
hammer that was thrown back with a slam 
every time the arm was fired. Hence, auto- 
matics should be hammerless, It is true that 
accidents would rarely happen to the expe- 
rienced shooter from outside moving parts 
on automatic arms, but there are the care- 
less ones, and these are the very shooters 
inventors should have in mind when design- 
ing new arms. In those automatics pro- 
vided with the operating sleeve projecting 
beyond the forearm the result does not im- 
prove the appearance of the arm. In the 
ones having the trombone action or forearm 
to use in hand-operating the arm, the same 
objections can be raised as in the strictly 
trombone operated arms—the appearance is 
against it and if the forearm is loose, as in 
the case of most trombone repeaters, there 
is the objectionable rattle: both undesirable 
features. 

But not considering any of the above as 
undesirable, there is still another com- 
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plaint to be lodged against all three—there 
is practically no leverage in any of them to 
extract, or force into the chamber, a tight 
shell or cartridge—ana the lever applied to 
the automatic for operating the automatic 
in emergencies like these seems to be the 
only solution. It might be well to state 
that the strongest lever would be of no use 
if the gun was provided with a weak ex- 
tractor; therefore an extractor sutficiently 
strong should be used on the arm [ have in 
mind. 

Before proceeding farther it might be 
mentioned that the only difficulty I have 
ever encountered in the large caliber auto- 
matics from the arm failing to function 
properly from tight shells was in reloaded 
cartridges—ammunition the guns were never 
intended to handle—and in these instances 
have seen the bolt drive the deformed shell 
partly into the chamber so tightly that a 
2x4 scantling was required to drive the bolt 
open and put the gun in working trim again. 
This is not saying that reloaded cartridges 
can not be used satisfactorily in any of the 
automatics as now made; [ simply state 
that a deformed cartridge will cause trouble 
in these arms, and that most of these cart- 
ridges will be found among those that have 
been reloaded—the majority of these the 
work of inexperienced shooters, and that if 
the automatic arm can be provided with a 
lever to operate the mechanism when for 
any reason the arm may fail to work auto- 
matically, we will have as nearly a perfect 
arm of this type as we are ever likely to 
have. 

Some three years ago this lever scheme 
was mentioned in a letter to one of the best 
posted gun men living, and his opinion asked 
as to the value of same if it could be suc- 
cessfully applied to the automatics, and in 
reply he stated that one of the weak points 
of most of the old time single shot rifles 
was to be found in the inability of most of 
them to successfully extract swollen shells, 
and that the popularity of the old Sharps 
was due more than anything else to its 
strong cartridge ejecting mechanism, and 
that in his opinion manufacturers might 
find it desirable to apply the lever to the 
automatics as I had suggested, which would 
certainly dispose of the difficulties men- 
tioned by offering the surest way of speed- 
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ily removing the cause and putting the arm 
in commission again as an automatic 

At first It would seem like an impossibil- 
ity to use the lever in an automatic arm, but 
I am quite positive that if inventors will de- 
vote a little thought to the problem they 
will not find it ditficult to so arrange the 
parts that the gun can be used independ- 
ently of the lever as an automatic, 
yet be ready for instant use as a hand 
functioned arm when it might for any 
reason fail to function as an automatic. In 
order for this to be possible the lever would 
be used to open the bolt and hold it open 
when it was desired to fill the magazine, 
clean or inspect the barrel and to force the 
first cartridge into the chamber, but to 
have no connection with the bolt when 
lever was fully closed. To accomplish 
this, the last part of the closing mo- 
tion would leave the end of the lever 
free of the breech bolt, and end of lever 
would not connect with bolt, when it was 
used to open the action, until the lever was 
partly opened, when it would engage with 
bolt and draw it to the rear, and, if pro- 
vided with as strong an extractor as it 
should be, the tight shell that might be in 
the chamber, which in the ordinary auto- 
matic would render the arm useless until 
. removed by hammering with a block of 
wood, would cheerfully “come” when the 
word was given. Just as this is “lost mo- 
tion” in the unlocking of the breech bolt of 
the hand functioned repeater, there would 
be “lost motion" in the first downward 
movement of the lever in the automatic 
when used to open the breech bolt, but it 
must not be understood that this lever would 
have anything to do with locking the bolt, 
as that is a separate proposition entirely, as 
the lever’s sole duty is to move the bolt 
when the arm for any reason might fail to 
respond automatically, and—to keep out of 
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the way when not needed. 

Now for the advantages: If I have made 
my meaning clear it will be seen that the 
automatic provided with a lever.to serve 
as a means of operating the arm by hand 
would be provided with a means certain to 
put the arm in condition to be used as an 
automatic ‘in case of failure to repeat auto- 
matically by the throw of the lever as in the 
strictly lever action repeaters, and would 
have the advantage over any automatic now 
made in extracting deformed shells that 
might be driven partly into the chamber by 
the forward thrust of the breech bolt (just 
how tightly a deformed cartridge will be 
wedged in the chamber from this thrust of 
the bolt sent forward by the heavy action 
spring must be seen to be appreciated), that 
could not be extracted, in many instances, 
in the ordinary automatic without being 
driven out with a block of wood, or other 
weight. This throw of the lever could be 
accomplished in the fractional part of a 
second, the cause of the stoppage removed, 
and automatic fire proceeded with as 
though nothing had happened. There would 
be no vacant space between the front end 
of the receiver, as in an automatic, with the 
rattling forearm for hand operating; the 
forearm would fit up closely as in the ordi- 
nary lever repeater, and be as neat and at- 
tractive in appearance as any arm in this 
respect. No protruding overating sleeve in 
front of forearm, and no projecting bolt han- 
dle attached to the breecn bolt to move as 
the bolt moves—in other words, no outside 
moving parts when used as an automatic. 

In closing it is only proper that I repeat 
that my criticism of the automatics as now 
made relates to appearance and the possi- 
bility of jamming from deformed shells, 
Used with the factory cartridges, or proper- 
ly reloaded ones, no trouble need be appre- 
hended. 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil and Anti-Rust Ropes 


I notice numerous inquiries among your 
readers for an oil or lubricant suitable for 
use on firearms using smokeless powder. 
As I wish to say a word in praise of a first- 
class article, will give my experience with 
Marble’s nitro-solvent ofl and anti-rust ropes, 


By Harry T. Gillaland 


invented by C. L. Bradley and manufactured 
by the Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, 
Mich. I use the .38-55 cartridge loaded with 
“Sharpshooter” smokeless powder, in my 
hunting rifle. 

I notice Mr. Stevenson, in an article some 
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time ago in Outdoor Life pronounced the 
action of above brand of powder more 
severe on a rifle barrel than any other. I 
have experienced no difficulty whatever in 
keeping the barrel in absolutely perfect con- 
dition by the use of the nitro-solvent oil 
and anti-rust ropes. I use the oil and ropes 
in my Colt’s revolver and Marlin pump-gun 
also, 

My method of using it is to clean the arm 
thoroughly with cloths soaked in the oil, 
and wipe dry. Then apply your anti-rust 
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rope (to the bore) which has been thor- 
oughly saturated with the oil, The arm can 
then be laid away for one month, or one 
year, with no danger of pitting or rusting. 
I use the Winchester gun grease for the out- 
side metal parts of arm, as the body is 
heavier, and does not evaporate as rapidly 
as the oil, I think firearms should be 
stored in a place where the temperature is 
about the same at all times. I keep my 
gun-cabinet in a dry room in which there 
is no heat of an artificial nature. 


The ’06 Springfield Cartridge with Soft Point Bullet 
By ¢C. L. Gilman 


As Mr. Haines has so firmly but kindly 
said, he and I are considerably disagreed as 
to the relative merits of the .25 R. F. and 
the .22 W. R. F. as revolver cartridges. 1 
am willing to admit this fully and freely. 
Furthermore, I beg leave to add that I be- 
lieve that between us we have gotten the 
facts in the matter pretty accurately estab- 
lished and left nothing over save a matter 
of opinion. Moreover, as we say in the news- 
paper business when we are young and don’t 
know better, ‘‘a pleasant time was had” 

But this is not written primarily to pick 
up the pieces of the rim-fire revolver discus- 
sion. I refuse to admit that it has been a “con- 
troversy.” Several times of late I have noted 
in Outdoor Life comments on the New 
Springfield, chambered for the ‘06  car- 
tridge, to the effect that it would be an ex- 
cellent sporting rifle were a soft-point load 
available. 


Such a cartridge is on the market and | 
have used it considerably on the target be- 
sides carrying it on one hunting trip which 
was a success—aside from the fact that the 
game evinced no sporting spirit at all. It 
is made by the Winchester people and is 
loaded with a 220-grain soft-point bullet. It 
functions freely through the magazine. 

Trying it on the range I found it neces- 
sary to shove my rear sight up to the 550- 
yard mark to connect with the bullet at 200 
yards. This is something of an advantage 
as, using the “battle sight'’—supposedly 
good for 520 yards—this load shoots pretty 
close to the line of sight anywhere from 50 
to 150 yards. 

Never having had a chance to turn it 
loose on game, ] can't say what its stopping 
power may be, It did things to a 6-inch 
birch trunk which gave me a whole lot of 
respect for it, 


Prefers the Short Range Loads for Small Game 
By J. H. R. 


Some time ago there appeared in Outdoor 
Life a good article on the use and possibili- 
ties of the pistol as an adjunct to the hunt- 
ing rifle and for use under various condi- 
tions where a rifle would be too heavy or 
bulky: the writer was certainly an expert 
shot with small arms, and were we all cap- 
able of making such groups as he, the plstol 
and revolver would assume a value out of 
all proportion, in comparison to other arms, 
to that possessed at present. 

Unfortunately it takes so much practice 


to enable the average hunter to make such 
groups that few attain such proficiency, and 
as a consequence the pistol isn't in it when 
compared with the short range load for the 
big game gun. The pistol adds one more weap- 
on to the hunter's outfit to carry, care for and 
clean, and the .22 caliber makes almost as 
loud a report as the .30 short range car- 
tridge; often when one needs grouse the 
worst they will fly into high trees, or Into 
dark thickets, where one is at a decided dis- 
advantage, and the result is that many 
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wounded birds escape. I lost ten birds 
when shooting a pistol to one when using 
the short range load for the .30, and I am 
a fair shot with the pistol, as average hunt- 
ers go. I've been out with men who—using 
pistols—lost more than fifty per cent. of 
the birds shot at, and most of them easy 
shots, too. The escape of wounded game 
is one of the too many tragedies of the 
woods nowadays and every hunter should do 
all in his power to see that such mishaps 
are reduced to the minimum. 

Practice with hig game rifles tends to pro- 
ficiency in manipulation and accuracy tn 
shooting, and the use of the home-loaded 
short range cartridge has more than doubled 
the value of my rifles. Suceess in killing 
big game depends upon one’s abiliiy to 
place the shots in the right spot, and a 
little practice at a can thrown into the air 
with the hunting rifle helps out wonderfully 
when a buck gets up and tries to break the 
record; and such practice will seldom he 
obtained with the high power loads on aec- 
count of the cost of the ammunition. 
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When I go out for big game I carry about 
eight short-range cartridges that cost me 
less than %4-cent each to load, and when I 
see a grouse it takes but an instant tc in- 
sert a cartridge and adjust the sights, and 
then I can kill the bird—not cripple it and 
let it get away. I use a peep sight, but I 
have often thought that the handiest sight 
for such work would be a hinged rear 
erotch sight, one leaf of which would be the 
right height for the regular load, and the 
other for the short-range load; but I never 
have seen any such advertised. 

Some use the supplemental chamber, but 
the cartridges cost more, the loading ts 
awkward and the accuracy would not satis- 
fy anyone who is critical in regard to such 
matters. 

Of course a little knowledge and horse 
sense are necessary in order to reload suc- 
cessfully, but the Ideal company, who ad- 
vertise in Outdoor Life makes it so easy for 
the novice, with their intelligent catalogue 
and their patience in answering questions, 
that they should have the gratitude of all 
who reload. 


The .38 S. & W. Perfected as a Pocket Gun 
By Maurice H. Decker 


While a few cranks upon the revolver 
subject recognize and are perfectly aware 
of the lack of stopping power and energy 
of any cartridge smaller than the .45, the 
majority of business men, express messen- 


gers and members of the police force who. 


carry pocket gums still pin their faith to the 
2 and .28 Smith & Wesson and Colt’s Po- 
lice calibers, The utter inadequacy of the 
2 When it comes down to grim reality is 
so apparent that any further mention along 
that line is unnecessary. “Young Americas” 
do very nicely for Fourth of July celebra- 
tions and bilank-burning in Wild West 
shows, but when it comes to depending 
upon them sometimes to the extent of 
one’s life—please excuse me. The .38 car- 
tridge is a good pocket caliber as far as it 
goes, and will usually satisfy the man who 
depends upon the effectiveness of his 
weapon more by its appearance than its 
performance, Speaking of intimidating 
weapons, a friend of mine some time ago 
purchased a .45 New Service with 414-inch 


barrel on the strength of its ostentatious 
propensities and respect-compelling bore, 
but after he had fired it once with the full 
load he was perfectly willing to dispose of 
the arm for half-price. 
The Smith & Wesson hammerless revol- 
ver with 4-inch barrei is, I believe, the most 
popular pocket gun among shooters of high- 
class weapons, but for this purpose J find 
it to possess several undesirable details of 
construction. The absence of an exposed 
hammer and the element of safety embod- 
ied therein is the only talking point of im- 
portance in the favor of this gun. It In no 
particular quickens the speed with which 
the first shot can be fired, for an ordinary 
double-action revolver is equally as fast. As 
regards safety the modern hammer pocket 
weapons in the hands of a man familiar with 
weapons (and no other should carry a re- 
volver) is, I think, just as least liable to ex- 
plode accidentally or prematurely. Nobody 
could wish for anything more secure from 
accidents than those models equipped with 
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the Colt positive lock or the rebound block 
as present in the S. & W. model 1909. The 
absence of a hammer on the New Departure 
is a valuable feature in the sense that it 
eliminates fouling with the clothing or hol- 
ster when drawing in moments fraught with 
excitement, but loses importance when I 
find that the ordinary hammer gun draws 
just as cleanly from a stiff black leather 
holster carried in and fastened to the hip 
pocket. The shoulder type of holster Is 
equally as convenient and easy to draw from 
besides being somewhat more accessible. 
The hammerless feature of this Smith & 
Wesson is undesirable, on the count of Its 
making target practice practically impossi- 
ble, at least uncomfortable, for the arm has to 
be used as a double-action for each shot. 
This is a detriment to fine shooting, and, 
furthermore, if a good, efficient weapon can 
be obtained for pocket use, which is equally 
suitable for occasional target practice, there 
is no reason why this model should not be 
chosen and favored by the shooter as an 
all round gun. When attacked, or if held 
up, a man draws his hammerless Smith & 
Wesson hurriedly, the chances are about 
even that in his excitement he will not 
srasp its handle properly, and some deadly 
delay is experienced before the weapon can 
be shifted in his hand, the safety lever cor- 
reetly compressed and the arm discharged. 
Any safety arrangement, trigger lock or like 
device on a pocket or personal defense 
weapon is a detriment to and accelerates 
the speed with which the arm can be drawn 
and fired and this is the main reason the 
present automatic models are not porular 
with real gun-men and disciples of the 
single-action army. 

The new Smith & Wesson model 190? .38 
perfected appeals to me as the best arm of 
its caliber upon the market. It is a splen- 
did pocket weapon and is equally adapted 
to such target practice as is practical with 
a pocket gun. This model is an improve- 
ment over the other and older Smith & Wes- 
son revolvers in many particulars. The 
frame is heavier and stronger than the ordi- 
nary double-action gun, yet does not exceed 
the limit of comfortable pocket proportions 
and the system of locking and maintaining 
the cylinder in correct alignment with the 
barrel is par excellence. I think the stock 
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of this revolver is the best-shaped and bet- 
ter adapted to pocket use than any of the 
swing-out cylinder revolvers, even those pos- 
sessing the world-famed Colt grip. This lat- 
ter is perhaps superior to any other when 
placed on a heavy arm for belt use, but for 
carrying a concealed weapon upon one’s 
person a more rounded stock is best. The 
cut away handle of the old Colt’s double- 
action rod-ejecting guns will never be ex- 
celled for this purpose. The S. & W. .38 
perfected will compare favorably with any 
arm of its size and caliber made in this or 
other countries. I used for a few months 
the Webley Mark III. revolver in .38 cali- 
ber and which is conceded by many to be 
the most perfect revolver made in England 
and is carried by the London police. Its 
only good feature, as far as I could deter- 
mine, was the shape of the hammer, which 
appealed to me and induced me to purchase 
this specimen, Taken as a whole, however, 
I think the S. & W. mode! '09 is superior 
in all particulars, for the spur of the bam- 
mer of the foreigner was sure to catch in 
one’s pocket when drawing, and the bar- 
rel and stock were both much too short. 


I prefer the tip-up cylinder jointed-frame 
type of revolver for a pocket weapon when 
represented in such an excellent arm as the 
48 Perfected, and when the load used is 
no more powerful than this 8, & W. car- 
tridge. The ease and speed of extracting 
and loading is second to none and being 
left handed this system is more convenient 
to use for me than the swing-out type, and 
the easy removal of the clyinder permits of 
scrupulous cleaning of its bearing. 

The action of the Model 1909 js the very 
acme of smoothness and this is the first 
revolver to my knowledge which contains 
the more durable and unbreakable coiled 
spiral springs. In balance and hang, this 
mode] can “put one over” on any other ham- 
mer or hammerless jointed-frame gun and 
if you have been using any of the cheaper 
makes of revolvers, that sell for less than 
$10 each, a brief experience in handling this 
weapon will be a revelation to you. The 
exterior appearance of the model ‘09 is 
much neater and of trimmer outlines than 
any similar type of arm, As regards ac- 
curacy, with the 4-inch barre] this gun is 
capable of placing its five shots in a 2-inch 
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circle at 12 yards. The 4-inch length I pre- 
fer for all-round pocket use and find it bet- 
ter for practice shooting. Although the nick- 
el-plated finish is considered by some as 
more durable, I prefer the blued, for it has 
been my experience that the former rests 
more easily and quickly and shows corrosion 
more than the other. 

In buying a pocket gun remember the best 
is none too good and while I do not regard 
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the .38 caliber as possessing sufficient 
power for all emergencies, the .38 Perfected 
will, I believe, behave more satisfactorily 
than any other of similar caliber, Such an 
arm will last a lifetime and is a permanent 
Investment. The cheaper models I have 
found otherwise, for I tried out and dis- 
carded three of them before I gained wis- 
dom in this respect, 


Loads for the .38.44 S. & W. 
By M. A. W. 


In your April number I see that someone 
else has the same kind of troubles that I 
have had with the .38-44 S. & W. target 
revolver. That is, he could not get car- 
tridges loaded with smokeless powder, and 
the black powder makes a nasty mess to 
shoot, as the gun must be cleaned so often. 
I got around the trouble for three or four 
years by loading shells by hand. After 
some experimenting with powders and loads, 
I found that DuPont No. 2 Rifle Smokeless 
powder gave the most satisfactory results, 
loading 7% grains by weight, and efther 
making my own bullets with about 1-30 tin, 
or, what was better, buying the factory-made 
bullets, 

After all the trouble, I found that the 
shells would only stand about four or five 
shots before they became so expanded that 
the bullets would not stay in place without 
making a stop in them at the first groove 
of the bullet. This probobly interfered 
somewhat with the accuracy of the charge, 
but still I had no trouble in getting rabbit 
heads at 20 yards or ground-squirrels at the 
same distance. However, I have now 
thrown away all my shells, and am avoid- 
ing trouble by using .38 Special cartridges 


as they come from the factory, and can see 
no diminution in accuracy. The .38 short 
will not shoot with any accuracy at all in 
this weapon as there is too much space be- 
tween the mouth of the shell and the be- 
ginning of the rifling, 

I am not really an expert shot, but stil! 
can hold my own with most of them, and 
think that this old gun is just about right, 
Of course I have had this one some years, 
and have the trigger pull just to suit me, 
and usé a Lyman ivory bead front sight, I 
can get them with it at ranges of 25 to 50 
yards. I refer particularly to shooting 
ground-squirrels, which are a nuisance 
where I live. At 100 yards good shooting 
can be done with either the factory ca 
tridge or the .38 Special and very little over 
holding is required, in fact the tendency is 
to hold too high at this distance, 

In shooting 100 yards I hold on the mark, 
while at 40 or 50 yards I have the gun 
sighted so as to hold about two inches low. 
This holding, like that on target, enables 
one to see what he is shooting at much bet- 
ter than when sighted to hold exactly on the 
spot that you want to hit, 


The Lubricated Wire Patched Bullet 
By W. Mittendorf 


I am an enthusiastic rifle shooter and en- 
joy the many interesting letters that you 
are publishing in your magazine every 
month. I have recently tried with keen in- 
terest and great satisfaction the new lubri- 
cated, wire-patched bullet now being manu- 
factured at Napa, Calif. I found them sec- 
ond to none in accuracy and striking power, 
In testing the .38-55 H. P. bullets in a Sav- 


age rifle I used the regular metal-patched 
bullet, the Ideal patent gas-check bullet and 
the new lubricated wire-patched bullets. J 
loaded my shells with 24 grains Laflin & 
Rand “Lightning Smokeless powder. 

To determine the difference in striking 
power [I used a steel plate 14-inch thick. 

At 15 feet from the muzzle of the rifle 
the Ideal gas check bullet fired against the 
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plate showed the same energy, but being 
cast from an alloy the bullet was too brit- 
tle to hold its own against the impact, broke 
to pieces and made only a slight indenta- 
tion. The metal patch bullet showed %n im- 
mense increase in penetrating power, but 
the patch apparently split before the bullet 
eould get through the steel plate, although 
the plate had been seriously dented and 
partly broken on the back side. The wire 
patched bullet charged with the same kind 
and quantity of powder and fired from the 
same rifle and under exactly the same con- 
ditions, shot a clean hole through the plate, 
showing that this type of bullet develops 
more energy, and being wound with 
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wire, can hold its own against a 14-inch 
steel plate at 1700 feet per second. The 
bullet was, of course, badly mutilated, but 
the rear part having the wire wrapping was 
nearly round. The wire being broken In a 
few places, but yet round the lead core. 
With factory loaded ammunition this rifle 
develops 1635 foot-pounds energy at 1710. 
feet per second. By loading my shells with 
the same quantity and kind of powder and 
using the new wire patched bullet I get more 
energy, greater velocity and penetration, 
with the wear on the rifle barrel reduced 
almost to nothing because there is nothing 
that comes in contact with the barrel but 
a cotton-covered copper wire jacket, and 
that lubricated. 


Will Mr. De Angelis Please Answer? 
By El Medico 


I am a news stand subscriber and never 
miss a number of your most excellent mag- 
azine, and it is a most welcome visitor to 
my office as it seems to bring with it the 
odor of the pines, the music of the hidden 
brook and, above all, the atmosphere of 
good fellowship. 

I have been greatly interested in the dis- 
cussion relative to a .22 caliber revolver of 
practical size, and, like hundreds, nay, I be- 
lieve, thousands, of others, I have long de- 
sired one of sufficient weight, strictly high 
grade and sighted with target sights, Why 
the S. & W. people, who probably make the 
most popular .22 caliber target pistol ever 
placed on the market, do not give us the 
same in the revolver, passes my understand- 
ing, for all that would be necessary, would 
be to change the caliber of their 1891 model 
and slightly modify the extractor arms. 
The cylinder is just the right length for the 
22 Winchester Special. 

Will Mr. De Angelis and others tell us if 
the following is practical: To take the S. 
& W. .22 single-shot barrel, cut away the 
part below the barrel that occupies the 
place of the cylinder; then take a 'o1 model 
38 caliber cylinder, bush it to the .22 cali- 


ber cartridge and make such changes in the 
extractor as would be necessary. It seems 
to me it could be easily done and without 
much expense, 

The ideal, however, it seems to me, would 
be an automatic pistol with stationary six- 
inch barrel, fine target sights, ample grip, 
and handling the Winchester .22 Special or 
long rifle cartridge. This pistol, with a 
smooth, easy trigger pull, finely finished, 
would be a winner and command an enor- 
mous sale. Hammerless, of course. 

I am thinking along these lines, but will 
not do much with it until I bave perfected 
my rifle, which you will hear about in due 
season through Outdoor Life. I'll give you 
just a hint. It will settle the bolt vs. lever 
action, for it will be both. That's all now. 

The Mareh number of Outdoor Life has 
just come and I see that Mr. De Angelis and 
a Mr. Stow has similar ideas as myself as 
to the advisability of changing the '91 model 
S. & W. to use the .22 cartridge. Mr. 
Stow’s suggestion, however, to use the .22 
cylinder as now made, I fear is not practi- 
eal, as it seems to me to be too small, but 
the .28 cylinder could easily be bushed. As 
to the hinge wearing loose, any good 
gunsmith could tighten it in a few minutes. 


Prefers the D. A. Gun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am specially in- 
terested in the articles on the pistol and re- 
volver in your magazine. In the January 


number I noticed that quite a number of 
men preferred the single action to the dou- 
ble-action revolvers. Of course I can read- 





fly understand a man wanting the single- 
action for a target gun. In the article, “The 
Pocket Gun,” by Mr. Thomas, I notice that 
he prefers the Colt .45 single-action for the 
holster, but I don’t understand why the Colt 
New Service .45, double-action, would not 
more than fill the bill, as it would have the 
advantage of a quicker shot if the revolver 
were not cocked; danger being unexpected. 
He who signs himself “.41 S. A. C.” and Mr. 
Gilman seem to look on the more reeent 
D. A. models with disfavor. 

I have two single-action Smith & Wesson 
revolvers and soon expect to become the 
possessor of a Colt Army Special, as I think 
the double-action revolver far superior to 
S. A. type for general use. I understand 
that the D. A. is a trifle more complicated. 

I should consider it a great favor if some 
one would explain the advantages of the 
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single-action to me; for all the men I have 
referred to have, I am sure, had more ex- 
perience in this matter than I have, 

Maryland. DAVID PLATT. 

[Note.—The merits of the single and dou- 
ble-action revolyers is a subject that was se 
thoroughly threshed out in this department 
the past few years that we doubt very much 
as to the wisdom of the matter being re- 
vived. If Mr. Platt will procure back num- 
bers of Outdoor Life, running back three 
or four years, he will undoubtedly find much 
of interest concerning both types of arms he 
mentions, The writer favored the single- 
action, but cheerfully admits that the donble- 
action guns (the best of them) as now made, 
are far superior to those turned out a few 
years ago, and had as good double-action 
suns been within reach then as can now be 
had, far less eriticism would have been of- 
fered concerning them.—Bditor.] 





The Danger of Cheap Arms in the Hands of the Boy 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A few days ago 
Clay George, a 12-year-old boy, was shooting 
a very cheap .29 rifle bought from a mail 
order house for $1.25. I noticed the poor 
construction of the affair and warned the 
lad that it looked dangerous to shoot .2° 
longs in, although it was marked on the 
barrel, “dead shot .22 long” (no maker's 
hame), 

The boy gave me his longs for a box of 
shorts, but happened to have one long in his 


pocket, which later he put In the gun to 
kill a chicken, with the result that it blew 
back and threw a piece of the shell clear 
through his right eye—and the eve had to 
be taken out. What a shame that such 
fire arms are for sale—and especially that 
they are advertised and sold to boys that 
do not realize the danger. The manufact- 
urers as well as the retailer of such dan- 
ferous guns should be made liable for heavy 
damages. SAM STEVENS. 
New Mexico. 


Not Guilty 


As all of the readers of Outdoor Life 
know who read Mr. De Angelis’ article, “A 
Scissors Shark Exposed,” that appeared in 
the last number, the writer has been guilty 
of editing the Arms and Ammunition depart- 
ment for something over a year, but he 
wishes to state right here that he was not 
guilty of one thing that the readers will 
charge him with—that of permitting the 
words “great” and “good” to be coupled 
with his name as in the article referred to 
by Mr. De Angelis. No: the writer lays no 


The S. & W. 


Editor Outdoor Life: —The enclosed lette: 
from the Smith & Wesson regarding .22 cal- 


claim to distinctions of this nature and had 
he had his way in the matter such refer- 
rences would invariably be “cut out;” but 
in the present instance he pleads “Not 
guilty,” pointing to Mr. McGuire as the cul- 
prit, at the same time warning Mr. De An- 
#elis to be a little more careful in future 
when the writer's name is being considered. 
The quotation referred to by Mr. De An 
felis as being from a letter from Mr. Kane 
was from a letter of Lieut. Whelen‘s. 
ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


People Awake 


iber revolvers may be of interest to your 
readers. I would be pleased to see their 
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new model .22 placed on the market soon. 
1 know their weapons are carefully made, 1 
“dissected” a .32 Smith & Wesson the other 
day and had a look at its “insides” and 
was delighted to see how simply, yet per- 
fectly (mechanically) it was constructed. I 
wish some of our higher-grade American 
gun-makers would get out a three-barrel gun 
of 20 or 28-zauge for the double barrels and 
-22 caliber for the rifle barrel, latter to take 
.22 short, long or long rifle, whole gun made 
as light as is consistent with safety, barrels 
24 or 26 inches long, one barrel modified, 
other cylinder. Such a gun with a .22 cali- 
ber revolver, 6-inch barrel, a good fishing 
rod, and Outdoor Life, would form a com- 
bination hard to beat for campers-out, 
Missouri. DR. A. WINDSOR. 
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The letter from Smith & Wesson follows 
in part: 


“Your letter of the 19th inst. recelved, 
and in reply bee to say that we do not man- 
ufacture at the present time, nor have we 
in stock, a .22 caliber revolver with a 5 or 
6-inch barrel, and cannot, therefore, furnish 
what is wanted in this direction. 


“We could not supply alonger barrel than 
34-inch for one of our .22 hand-ejecting re- 
volvers shown on page 36 of catalogue re- 
cently mailed you. 


“We might add, however, that we are at 
present at work on a new model .22 caliber 
revolver which we intend to equip with a 6- 
inch barrel; just when this will be ready for 
the market we are unable to state.” 


Agrees with Mr. De Angelis 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Permit a revolver 
crank from this part of the world to speak 
a word in regard to the proposed .22 re- 
volver. 

In my opinion, Mr, Pascal] De Angelis in 
the March Outdoor Life suggested the 
“Tdeal” little hunting and target arm, to- 
wit: The Smith & Wesson, single-action, 
"91 model, handling the .22 W. R. F., which 
cartridge is so very clean to handle, with its 
inside lubricant and ample power. Another 
feature of the tip-up style of arm is the fact 
that it permits of being cleaned from the 
breech, which is very important. Still an- 
other feature is, it would interchange with 
the single shot barrel, as is now used on 
this action, which we all know is the world’s 
best .22 single-shot pistol. 

In regard to the opinion held by some, of 
this arm's liability to shoot loose, will state 


that my experience with same shows to my 
mind the error of such opinion. I have fired 
hundreds of standard factory loads and tar- 
set loads, squibs loaded by myself by the 
thousands, from a .38 caliber of this model 
in the six years that I have owned same, 
and it gives me pleasure to state that the 
little gun is in fine condition today, breeches 
up tight and rigid and works like a watch. 
Now I would love the .22 as proposed, on 
the Colt Police Positive frame. I would cer- 
tainly have one, if they are put on the mar- 
ket, but I believe Mr. De Angelis has spo- 
ken wisely and I now defy any of you to 
suggest a combination for our .22 that will 
equal his. Now if all the cranks who are 
of the same opinion as Mr. De Angelis—and 
I'll bet there are a host of them—will make 
their wants known, we will soon have our 
little gun. “FORT WORTH.” 
Texas. 


Specification for the Purchase of Barrel Steel for the Ross Rifle 


(As the following may prove of interest 
to many who have been asking for informa- 
tion concerning the Ross rifle we take 
pleasure in printing it for the benefit of our 
readers.—Editor.) 

The material to be simple carbon steel, 
made by either the bessemer, open hearth, 
or crucible process. To be homogeneous, 
free from flaws, greys, etc, All waste from 


greys, flaws, ete., to be exchanged by the 
contractor. 
Chemical Analysis. 


CAEDOT; : RENOUIE. .0.0:0c0c0c en 078 wlan ee 0.5¢ 
STO. 4, eceu eimie asinine alslee einietens 0.15 to 0.25 
Manganese . wo. ieee eee ewes 1.00 to 2,0 
Phosphorus, not above ..........-+++: 0,06 
Sulphur, not above ,....-..... he os gene 0.08 
Wii 2 ai2ssccciiain owas meee None 






Physical properties in a two-inch test 
iece— 
Yield point—70,000 to 75,000 Ibs. per 


quare inch. 
Ultimate stress—100,000 to 125,000, 

Extension, per cent.—not less than 15. 
Contraction of area, per cent.—Not less 
than 35. 

This steel must have no hard points, or 
pins, and act satisfactorily in drilling, bor- 
ing and turning, and in all particulars to be 
to the entire satisfaction of the purchaser, 
otherwise the flat cost of labor, plus 10% 
which has been expended by the Ross Rifle 
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Company, on any material which. has the 
above mentioned defects, shall be refunded 
by the contractor. In the event of the con- 
tractor and the Ross Rifle Company not 
coming to an agreement, each will appoint 
an arbitrator, whose decision, if unanimous, 
shall be final, while in the event of a dif- 
ference between them, the two arbitrators 
so named shall name a third, and the de- 
cision of any two of the three shall be bind- 
ing. 

Sir Charles Ross reserves the right to 
name the government inspector as his in- 
spector. 


Recommends the .32 Special 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to the re- 
quest of L. H. Friend in the March !ssue 
of Outdoor Life that users of the .22 Win- 
chester advise him as to this arm on big 
game, I might say now that I, like Mr. 
Friend, am not a big game hunter, but I 
have owned a .32 Special for several vears, 
getting one soon after they were placed on 
the market. This rifle proved very satis- 
factory in every way on all game I ever 
had the opportunity to test it on, the Jarg- 
est being deer. I sold this rifle to my 


brother, who is still the owner of same, and 
ie has used it successfully on elk and black 
bear in the big game country of Wyoming. 
I couldn't get along without the .32 Special, 
therefore purchased another with which I 
have also scored nicely on deer, as 1 gen- 
erally get one, though they don’t all do so 
well, as we only have six days in which to 
hunt them. I would consider this a good 
gun for all game, unless it would be “Old 
Silvertip.” “VERMONT.” 


Will Users of the Standard Please Answer? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would be pleased 
to hear from some one through your maga- 
zine who has used the new Standard rifle. 
Am particularly anxious to learn something 
as to its accuracy and how it compares with 


the Remington autoloading rifle, which I 
know is large enough for the largest erlzzly 
in Montana. Can it be recommended as 
a safe and reliable arm? How long has this 
rifle been on the market? 

Mont. GEO. F. PETERS. 


The Proposed .22 Revolver and the Luger Pistol 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In regards the pro- 
posed .22 caliber revolver. I believe the 
S. & W. .32 caliber long 1902 model fitted 
with a square butt like the 1905 model 8. 
& W. and bored for .22 caliber Winchester 
Special would be the .22 caliber revolver 
without a fault, from a target shooter’s 
standpoint, 

I have a .30 caliber Luger and always 


thought it was a dandy till I read some of 
the letters published in Outdoor Life and 
found out what a poor pistol I owned; funny 
she never clogged or missed fire all the 
while I had the pistol and shot It some 
(about 600 times), too, Can do better sbhoot- 
ing with the Luger than with a revolver any 
day. A READER. 
Mich. 


Dimensions of Cylinders Required for Eight, Nine and Ten-Shot 


The following cuts relative to the size of 
sylinders required for eight, nine and ten- 
shot .22 caliber revolvers, were furnished us 


by Mr. J. N. Johnson, Seattle, together with 
a drawing of a revolver such as he would 
have preferred made by the S. & W. com- 


75 2 
pany. This is not shown, as both the Colt 
and S. & W. people have the revolvers of 


this caliber now ready for delivery, and, of 
course, any suggestions concerning such 





arms would now be too late to receive con- 
sideration, We would remark that much of 
interest in connection with this subject was 
omitted from the Arms and Ammunition de- 
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partment this month as it seemed unneces 
sary to publish anything more, however ex; 
cellent, relating to the manufacture of 
arm shooters had been clamoring for afte 


“deliver the 
goods.” More of interest concerning these 
little arms will be found jn another part of 
this department. 


the makers were ready to 


Will Owners of the .351 Winchester Please Answer? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I should like to 
ask through the columns of Outdoor Life the 
opinion of users of the 361 Winchester seltf- 
loading rifle, [I have a new one, and with 
. the exception of a little target practice have 
had no opportunity of using it. Having been 


accustomed to a 26-inch barrel .30-30, it 
seems a:fficult to get accustomed to the 
shorter gun, although the weight is about 
the same, The rifle fits well and undoubt- 
edly strikes a terrible blow. 

Nebraska. J. R. WARD. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


“Krupp."—No address.—I have a $75 (list 
price) shotgun with Krupp fluid steel bar- 
rels, full choke, which gives me a great deal 
of trouble to clean. I use Winchester Leader 
shells with DuPont powder and chilled shot, 
and Marble’s Nitro-Solvent oil and Marble'’s 
shotgun cleaner, with steel spring and brass 
washers, and it often takes me an hour to 
properly get the burnt powder and lead out 
of the gun, even after having run an oily 
cloth through the barrels before leaving the 
field. Most of my trouble is with lead in 
the choke. JI wrote the factory and they ad- 
vised “3-in-1” oil and a Tomlinson cleaner, 
but after using the cleaner for ten minutes 
or more in the choke could not see that the 
amount of lead had been diminished to any 
appreciable extent. Now, can you tell me 
whether Krupp steel barrels are more diffi- 
cult to clean than Damascus? Whether the 
continued use of Marble’s cleaner could have 
any bad effect on the barrels? Also of any 
better way to keep my gun clean. I would 
greatly appreciate some help, as ] have re- 
ceived none from the factory. 

Answer.—The “3-in-1" oil is a good clean- 
er, but it will not necessarily remove lead. 


Ordinary vaseline that can be purchased at 
any drug store is a good preventive of rust, 
as is also Winchester gun grease. The dif- 
ficulty in cleaning is undoubtedly due to the 
barrels having become slightly corroded on 
the inside, in other words, roughened up, 80 
that the lead and burnt powder cling to the 
inside of the barrels. If a gun is as bright 
as it should be, nitro powder can be used 
in it and the gun put away for a day or two 
(some claim) when it will clean out without 
difficulty; but we would advise cleaning 
soon after using, Krupp barrels will not 
corrode any quicker than Damascus or twist 
barrels. It is possible that some oil has 
been used that was cut with acid, and the 
acid not entirely eliminated from the oil, in 
which event a gun will continue to rust even 
after being oiled, Referring to a letter re- 
ceived from the makers of the popular Ith- 
aca guns (to whom we have often been in- 
debted for information concerning shot- 
guns), relating to difficulty in cleaning bar- 
rels in a condition similar to yours, we 
quote as follows: 


“We would advise serewing the barrels 
into a vise, fastening them by the lug of the 
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What Constitutes the Big Game Rifle?— Who can Answer?—Many Interested 


Frequently letters are received by Out- 
door Life requesting information concerning 
the rifle best to purchase for big game 
shooting. Many of these inquiries, no 
doubt, come from men of at least some ex- 
perience, while others are written by those 
who have had little or none in the hunting 
of game such as the rifles they are inquiring 
about are to be used for. For any one to 
reply to these various questions In a Way 
that would meet with the approval of all is 
simply an impossibility; this we think all 
will admit. This is due to several things, 
one of these being that the rifle that would 
suit one might seem entirely unsuited for 
the work it was to be used for by another of 
equal experience: one of these men might 
prefer a certain type of action, and have 
the best of reasons for his preference, while 
the other man, equally sure of his ground, 
at least in his way of reasoning, would se- 
lect an entirely different style of action. 
Then one man might have found a certain 
rifle to have answered his every purpose ad- 
mirably, and feel perfectiy confident that 
such an arm should give the same satisfac- 
tion in all hands, while the other man, with 
an equal amount of experience in hunting 
big game, would state, and most positively, 
that such an arm was not nearly powerful 
enough, and both men would, in 4 Measure, 
at least, be right in their contention, and 
yet both, to a certain extent, be in the 
wrong, and all this due to the fact that a 
rifle that might be entirely satisfactory in 
one man’s hands might prove anything but 
so in the hands of the other. From this it 
will be seen how utterly absurd it is for one 
man to advise another as to the rifle best 
adapted to his requirements with the abso- 
lute certainty of recommending a rifle that 
will suit him in every respect. There is, 


‘self, 


however, such a large number of makes, 
models and calibers from which the intend- 
ing purchaser can choose that nearly any 
one should be able to make a selection from 
which he should have the best of success in 
the pursuit of any game he might desire to 
hunt, Just what caliber, make or model 
would be likely to give the best satisfaction 
in this man’s hands we will not attempt to 
say: this is a matter that he, to a large ex- 
tent at least, will have to decide for him- 
If, however, any of the readers feel 
that they can offer advice likely as proving 
of value to the one we have in mind we are 
ready to give them space at any time. 
Recently a catalogue of the Standard 
Arms Company fell into our hands and from 
it we quote: “Boone, Carsun, and the whole 
crew of pioneer big game hunters, did all 
their shooting with rifles uot nearly so pow- 
erful as the modern .30-30." Just how pow- 
erful the rifles were that were used by the 
pioneers we are not prepared to say, but of 
this we are certain: they were muzzle load- 
ing, and short ranged arms as compared to 
the best we have today, and cumbersome in 
the extreme, Three shots per minute, we 
believe, was about the limit for the expert, 
yet all game now known to Man was hunted 
by men using these arms, and these same 
men “made good” with them, It is trne 
that game in those days was far more 
tiful than now, or ever will be again, tu. 
that most of it was killed at fairly short 
range, Also that far more game was killed 
for the number of shots fired by men using 
the old muzzle loaders than is the case to- 
day by hunters using the modern breech- 
loader. This was not due to the fact that 
the old muzzle-loader was the arm best 
adapted to hunting (though the best then 
available), but to the fact that game was 
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more plentiful, easier to approach, and that 
the man using the slow-loading, old style 
arm knew, and from plenty of experience, 
that all depended on the first shot being 
properly placed, and that one shot was all 
he was likely to get at the same head of 
game, and shot with this point firmly fixed 
in his mind: and as a consequence there 
were more dead deer for less shots fired 
than is the case today, and less cripples to 
trail for hours before the finishing shot 
could be taken, and far less that escaped to 
die, in some out of the way spot, a lingering 
death. The fact that the arms of those 
days were slow to load was responsible for 
much of the good shooting that has been re 
corded—the slow loading feature made it 
imperative that the hunter placed his first 
shot properly, and, as mentioned before, he 
kept this in mind at all times. With the ap- 
pearance of the single-shot breech-loading 
rifle we had a better rifle from every 
point of view—langer ranged, more pow- 
erful, etc., but it is safe to say that 
in the average man’s hands ofrm two 
to three times as many shots were 
fired as with the slower loading muz- 
Zle-loader to sécure the same number 
of deer or other game. Not the fault of 
the rifles, but the fact that the men behind 
them depended too much on their ability to 
reload quickly, as the breech-loading feat- 
ure enabled, in case the first shot failed to 
score; and this feature—the ability to 
quickly reload, and a most excellent one— 
was often the cause of much wild shooting 
by many. The increase in number of shots 
fired with the hand-functioned repeater over 
these of the breech-loading single shot at 
fame was probably about as great as be- 
tween the breech-loading single shot and the 
muzzle loader—not that this should have 
been the case, but still a fact, we believe, 
that with the appearance of arms giving in- 
creased rapidity of fire we find the number 
of shots fired—not necessarily required—in- 
creasing proportionately. Again, another 
step towards the perfecting of an arm hav- 
ing greater speed in delivering the bullets 
has been made and we have the automatic, 
and with this increase in speed of fire we 
can expect a proportionately large number 
of ineffectual shots fired at game—not that 
this need be the case, if the hunter de- 
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pended on his first shot, as in the days of 
the old muzzle loader, but to the mechanism 
of the gun with which he-is armed, which 
enables him to fire as rapidly as the trigger 
finger can be moved. This feature is re- 
sponsible for many a first shot being fired 
hurriedly, the shooter knowing that if it js 
a miss he has only to press the trigger and 
another bullet will be sent in hot pursuit of 
the first, and should this fail to land, a 
third, fourth, fifth and sixth can be sent 
after them, and that the last will be but 
about a second behind the first. 

Now, from the above, it must not be in- 
ferred that the writer is advocating a return 
to the muzzle loader, or anything of the 
kind; he merely wishes to point out the fact 
that all know, that with every new type of 
arm in which the speed of fire was in- 
creased, the numvper of shots fired at game 
increased proportionately, To be sure, there 
are plenty of hunters who will seldom miss 
game under favorable circumstances, and 
depend on the first shot to secure the game 
shot at, and seldom have to depend on the 
second shot for that particular animal; but 
it is a fact that there are also many who 
depend far too much on their having a gun 
from which they can fire several shots per 
second, and apparently ignore the fact that 
one shot (which should be the first) prop- 
erly placed, is worth a dozen fired wildly. 
If we were intending to offer advice to this 
class of shooters we should say most em- 
phatically to choose a single shot, from 
which we would expect them to have better 
success, 

While it is not our intention to recom- 
mend any particular make, model or caliber 
of rifle for big game hunting in this arti- 
cle, nor advise any one as to the best type 
of action we think they would be most suc- 
cessful with, we will, nevertheless, hand out 
a few pointers concerning arms in general 
for big game shooting that may prove of at 
least a little interest, but by no means cer- 
tain to meet with favor from all. 

As to the caliber and weight of rifles to 
be recommended for big game shooting 
there is a great difference of opinion. Some 
of the most successful deer hunters we have 
known have used such rifles as the .25-20, 
2-20, and one man of our acquaintance 
uses @ .25-55 carbine for all of his big game 
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. Lunting, and his list of biz game killed with 
it includes many bears, among them a num- 
ber of grizzlies, most of his game having 
been killed with a single shot, he being 
among those who depend mostly on the first 
shot, as in the days of the old muzzle 
loader. Now, there are two things that con- 
tribute to the success of such hunters as 
these: One is that they are good hunters, 
and second, that they are good shots, and 
shoot at game much as if they had but one 
shot at their disposal, and fired it accord- 
ingly. Now, we know of others in the same 
localities, using the most up-to-date and 
powerful arms, who often find it necessary 
to use a magazine full, sometimes more, of 
eartridges before they get their game down 
to stay down. Now, why the difference? 
These men (many of them) are good hunt- 
ers, and, ordinarily, good shots, but when it 
comes to properly placing their first shot 
at game they can not be depended on and 
asa consequence many inaccurate shots are 
often fired. Another thing that might be 
noted here is that many men will perform 
the very best at target, but get a bad at- 
tack of “buck ague’ when the deer they 
have been trailing four hours finally springs 
into view. The successful hunter is one in 
which can be combined the good hunter 
(not all good hunters are good shots, nor all 
good shots good hunters) and good shot— 
the two don’t always come in the same box. 
This sort of hunter will usually get his game 
with any rifle of first-class make, though it 
may not always represent the most povww- 
erful made, nor be most rapidly in operat- 
ing. 

And the power of the rifle that should be 
recommended is another important point 
to be considered, What shall a man choose 
from the many desirable ones from which 
he will have placed before him? Shall it be 
a .26-35 or a .405? Shall it be a lever or bolt 
action? An automatic or trombone? Shall 
it be light or heavy? Long or short? Most 
of these questions we will leave for the 
readers to answer should they be suffi- 
ciently interested to do so, only touching 
briefly on the others in this article. 

We shall advise no particular make, model 
or caliber, but will say thai it will be better 
to select a rifle with which the shooter can 
secure accurate results, even if it isn't as 
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heavy or powerful as the one Neighbor 
Samson across the way happens to own. 


“Unless one can get accurate results from 


the more powerful arms he had far better 
get ohe of moderate power with which he 
can shoot pvithout flinching—such an arm in 
his hands will prove far more satisfactory 
than one more powerful giving excessive re- 
coil and ear-sputting report. This flinching 
habit is more prevalent than many suppose 
—in fact, many are addicted to it, yet are 
not conscious of it, and know not what to 
attribute their poor success to. Then again, 
some men can shoot sonmie arms having 
heavy recoil without the slightest difficulty, 
and with others having searcely any recoil 
they develop a bad case of gun-shyness, The 
writer knows of some who will shoot the 
largest caliber revolvers with the regular 
service loads giving excessive recoil and ex- 
tremely loud report, and not think of flinch- 
ing, yet with rifles giving much recoil they 
can do no good work, though in other 
hands the same rifles have been shown to 
be accurate, Then again, others could be 
mentioned who can stand up to the most 
powerful rifles made, from which they will 
do accurate shooting, but “go all to pieces” 
when shooting a .22 ealfber pistol. Queer, 
isn’t it? If a man can get accurate results 
from the large caliber, high power rifles, 
and is going where big gaime is likely to be 
encountered—by big game, in this instance, 
we have reference to such as grizzly, moose, 
and the like—then he need not hesitate to 
purchase one of them, but if he finds him- 
self flinching we feel perfectly certain that 
he would be making a better selection 
should he choose an arm of moderate power 
—one with which he conld shoot without 
flinching, and from which he could expect 
to do accurate work. Right here we would 
remark that such guns as the 40440 and 
30-30 have killed the largest American 
game and are just as good today as ever, 
though we do not recommend them for such 
work, but believe that if the shooter finds 
himself unable to shoot the larger calibers 
without flinching he would do well to adopt 
something having less recoil, even though 
that brought him down to something as 
small as the .80-30. 

Much has been said as to the importance 
of properly placing the first shot, but from 
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this it must not be understood that one is to 
be overly deliberate in the matter, but we 
believe that a little more care taken by 
many of the unsuccessful hunters in reach- 
ing for a vital spot with the first shot would 
often result in a clean kill instead of a long 
chase, as often occurs from an inaccurate 
first shot. From what has been written we 
would not discourage the art of rapid fire 
pPractice—no, not by any means: fire the 
first shot as quickly as \ou can, provided 
you are reasonably sure of your aim, and 
then, if using a hand-functioned rifle make 
it a rule to reload with the greatest possible 
speed: do this even though you may know 
that another shot will not be required for 
the game shot at—some time it may be that 
you will be mistaken, or that there is more 
fame near ready to spring into sight, for 
just one brief second, an then disappear. 
Tf you make it a regular thing to throw in 
a fresh cartridge the moment the first is 
fired, even before you can see the result of 
your shot, you will never be caught unpre- 
pared, but be ready for any emergency. To 
be able to manipulate the lever rapidly does 
not necessarily mean that one need fire so 
rapidly as to make wild shots: the impres- 
sion we would give is that the better the 
art of operating the arm quickly is learned, 
the more time the shooter will have at his 
disposal for succeeding shets, should they 
be required, If one would make this mat- 
ter a rule, even when target shooting, the 
habit would become so fixed in his mind 
that he would never be unprepared for game 
that might appear under any circumstances 
following one or more shots. 

As has been intimated, little will be said 
as to any particular make, model, caliber, 
length, or weight of arm as likely to prove 
the ideal biz game rifle for any one to buy, 
but we will say that in our opinion the one 
most suitable will be near the .30 caliber 
mark, that the velocity of the big game rifle 
of the near future will prebably be from 
2,500 to 3,000 feet per second, that the 
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length of barrel will be not far from 24 
inches, while the weight will be as light as 
can be and still give the greatest possible 
accuracy, This might finally be reduced to 
about six pounds—this is a mere guess, 
however, With the appearance of the high- 
power trombone repeater, and the growing 
popularity of the bolt action, and the fact 
that many are finding their ideal in the 
lightning-fast automatic, the old reliable 
lever-action repeater may not be sought for 
as eagerly as in the past, but in spite of all 
the new types so frequently offered, the 
older and better known lever action will al- 
ways be preferred by many to the exclu- 
sion of all others, and this for the very best 
of reasons. Then there is the single shot, 
seldom mentioned as a hunting arm, which 
will always have admirers, and it will be in 
the far distant future before it is perma- 
nently crowded off the game trail. 

While arms giving higher velocities will 
always be advocated by hunters, and while 
manufacturers will do their utmost to pro- 
duce arms of this class, such rifles as the 
30-30 will be popular for many years to 
come, In closing we might add that in our 
opinion a rifle using cartridges of this 
power, having a rimless shell, as small and 
campact receiver could be made, having the 
requisite strength, with all parts propor- 
tionately small, with a neat rifle butt stock, 
with a correspondingly small and attractive 
forearm, having a box magazine, and a sim- 
ple lever action, with a light, tapered, 24- 
inch barrel, gun to weigh about 514 pounds 
(as we believe it possible if made with small 
receiver as the rimless shell and light, ta- 
pered barrel would enable), would be well 
received by many hunters of deer or simi- 
lar game. Such a rifle, if made on any ex- 
istine frame, equipped with a light and ex- 





tremely short barrel to bring the weight 


down to the one specified, would not resem- 
ble the arm we have in mind. It would be 
a far more symmetrical rifle and in every 
way more desirable, 


Remodeled Stock for the 91 Smith & Wesson Revolver Sights 


By Ashley A. Haines 


From the time the first single action 


Smith and Wesson, model 1891, .38 caliber 


revolver fell into the writer's hands until a 


few months ago it had been one of his in- 
tentions to some day make or have made a 
new stock, or remodel the original one, the 
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Cut No, 1, 





opinion being held that there was plenty of 
room for improving same, On this excellent 
little arm he had used the regular stock, 
and also the target stocks as supplied by 
the factory for their well known single shot 
pistol, and these two stocks had been used 
with fair suecess on this model, equipped 
with four, five and six-inca barrels, and, on 
the single shot pistol, in the six and eight- 
inch lengths, both stocks were tried out 
thoroughly, and while the regular revolver 
stock on the six-inch pistol made a very 
compact, and in many ways desirable little 
shooting iron, none of the grips seemed to 
satisfy as well as it was thought a stock of 
slightly different form would. It might be 
mentioned here that the above arms will, of 
course, prove quite satisfactory for some 
with the stocks as regularly placed on them 
at the factory, but it might be not far from 
the truth to state that it 's possible that the 
remodeled one shown in Cut No. 1 would 
probably be considered by the majority of 
shooters as being better. On the single shot 
pistol of .22 caliber the regular target stocks 
answer fairly well, but when applied to the 
revolver having a rather heavy recoil, the 
projection on stock often bruises the hand 
when shooting. The writer has experienced 
nothing of this nature when shooting the 
largest D. A. revolvers with saw handles, 
even with the service loads, but that sharp 
“hump” on the target stock of the "91 8. & 
W. comes back with a “slam” that will 
prove disagreeable, especially when stock is 
gripped high, as is necessary to bring the 
thumb close to the hammer for readily 


cocking in rapid fire. To dispose of this 
feature, undesirable in more ways than one, 
was the puzgle that was continually proving 
an exceptionally difficult one to wnravel, 
and until but quite recently seemed likely 
as one never to be wntangled, and 
it probably would still be unsolved but 
for an accident, said accident resulting in a 
part of the objectionable hump becoming 
broken off, due to the little gun being care- 
lessly allowed to drop, and like everything 
permitted to fall it had to land somewhere, 
fortunately, in the instance cited, on the ob- 
jectionable projection as mentioned, To re- 
move this and have a stock somewhat better 
than was afforded by the factory one, had 
been an experiment tried on another some 
two years before, and while considered an 
improvement, was never entirely satisiac- 
tory, the ideal grip seeming to be one in 





Cut No, 2. 


which the hump was removed and the space 
filed in clear up to the frame as shown in 
the cut referred to at first. In the first one 
that was remodeled the hump was merely 
filed off and finished up smoothly with sand- 
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paper and emery cloth, after which it was 
finely polished with a woolen cloth satu- 
rated with kerosene. To do this required 
but a few moments, but, as stated before, 
this did not prove entirely satisfactory, for 
the reason that it did not present the best 
appearance, and there was a tendency for 
the hand to slip too far up the stock (due 
to the stock being hollowed instead of full) 





Cut No, 3. 


when the gun was fired, proving a hindrance 
to rapid manipulation, as one occasionally 
had to readjust the grip on handle when in- 
dulging in rapid fire practice. But the ac- 
cident referred to opened the way for the 
real improvement, and though the broken 
piece was glued in place and revolver used 
in that condition for nearly a year, it was 
the intention to remodel that stock on the 
appearance of the first idle half day: ‘twas 
a long time showing up, but it came at last, 
and in Cuts Nos. 1 and 2 will be seen the 
result of a part of said day that was spent 
in making the change that the writer and 





Cut No, 4, 


his friends believe to have been for the bet- 
ter, The rubber stock is, of course, in two 
pieces, and to make the change it was neces- 
sary to remove a piece from each, and by 


carefully fitting, filling in the vacancy with 
a single piece of hard rubber, same being 


securely riveted to the frame as shown in 
the Cut No. 1. This change seems to have 
effectually disposed of all the objectionable 
feature before noted, and while it is not ad- 
vised that others attempt remodeling revol- 
vers as this one has been, it is believed 
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that they would be well satisfied should | 
they do so, or have the work done by some 
one competent to do it did they not feel 
capable of doing it themselves. It would be 
a simple matter for the factory to supply 
stocks of this shape, should they become 
convinced of their being an improvement 
oyer those now supplied by them, as no 
change in the frame of the revolver would 
be necessary, as the stock would be moulded 
in two pieces only, same as at present, only 
devoid of the hump, the stock continuing 
farther up the back strap and filling in the 
hollow above the place occupied by the 
hump on the regular stock. Should the fac- 
tory decide to make stocks such as these, 
it would not be necessary to drill the frame 
for rivets, or screws, as the stock would 
be in two pieces, as before mentioned, and 
be fastened to straps with the same screws 
as in the regular arms as now made. 

The readers will probably remember of 
their attention having been called to the 
fact that, in the writer's pinion, there was 
plenty of opportunity for the factories to 
supply some of their revolvers with better 
sights than many of them come with from 
the factory. Rough sketches showing how 
some of these sights would appear on re- 
volvers were shown several times, but these 
eould hardly have’ been expected to show 
the advantages it was thought they pos- 
sessed as well as photographs would, though 


letters this way for 


they brought many 
more definite information concerning them. 
As so many were interested, it has been 
thought best to show some of the more pop- 
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ular revolvers fitted with these sights, and 
to again briefly mention the defects of some 
of the factory sights, as well as attempt to 
explain the advantages the sights here 
shown possess over some of those generally 
in use. For the marksman who habitually 
shoots from shaded positions, or who is sat- 
isfied to resort to smoking, or painting his 
rear sight to prevent light glittering or elis- 
tening when shooting in bright lights, or for 
the man who would carry his revolver in 
ihe pocket unprotected by a holster, in 
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which event the rear sight would soon be- 
come worn bright, these sights that are 
shown will be found to have but few advan. 
tages over any others. But for the man 
who will be careful to see that his revolver 
is always carried in a stiff scabbard, which 
will effectually protect the top of the rear 
sight from becoming worn bright 
mind if the ends of sight do become bright 
from inserting in and removing from scab- 
bard—this is of no consequence so long as 
the top is properly shaped and not allowed 
to become worn bright), and who will treat 
the sight much as the careful shooter would 
expect to the inside of the fine rifle or re- 
volver barrel, and never permit it to be- 
come jammed, dented, nor to come in con- 
tact with hard substances—in short, have 
its preservation in mind constantly, these 
sights, due to the shape and material of 
which they are made, will be found all that 
has been claimed for them—that is, practi- 
cally free from glitter in bright lights. 

The greatest complaint that can be lodged 
against the factory rear sights is the way 
they are shaped. and the material of which 
they are made. A sight that is not slanted 
under at the back, that is, the part nearest 
the shooter’s eye, by some ealled the front, 
is quite certain to reflect the light at some 
time or other, in the shooter's eye, and the 
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one that carries with it a top finished up 
level with the line of sight, or that slants 
but slightly towards the eye, or has the 
sighting notch cut on a level with the bar- 
rel or, as is sometimes the case, cut slichtly 
lower on the back, or with a top rounded at 
both front and back edges, needs only to be 
made of soft metal, as many of them areto 
complete the most undesirable rear sight 
imaginable. And some sights have these 
distinguishing features. 

There are few of the cranks who are free 
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from hobbies of some kind and the writer is 
uo exception to the general rule. Whether 
all the hobbies a man may happen to be 
Llessed with will always pe found of a prac- 
tical nature, or not, can not be always 
stated with any certainty: the one so un- 
fortunate as to possess one fully grown may 
not be censured too much, perhaps, should 
he choose to think so, and as one of mine 
is these revolver sights, the reader will par- 
don me for believing sighis made as will be 
mentioned here will have advantages over 
some others, and therefore be practical. 

In the cuts shown of the 91 model S. & 
W. will be seen a revolver equipped with a 
set of these sights, and by inspecting these 
carefully it will be seen that the rear sight, 
made from spring steel and carefully blued 
and hardened, is slanted under at back 
and forward on top, and although the photo 
can not show it, the sighting “0” is cut to 
slant forward, being wider and lower at the 
front—all these features being calculated to 
prevent light being reflected in the shooter's 
eyes, and as long as the sight is cared for 
properly, if made as carefully as they should 
be, and as shown in the cuts, and as has 
been described, they will be found to have 
all the desirable features mentioned. The 
factory sighting notch has been widened out 
as well as deepened, while the top of the 
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old sight has been lowered slightly that 
there may be nothing to obstruct the view 
when aiming. Cut No. 3 shows two forms 
of sights for the ’91 S. & W.—one of these 





Cut No, 6. 


being full length of the latch and slightly 
higher at the center, and rounding slightly 
towards the ends, while the other is flat on 
iop, but beveled part way down the ends of 
lateh, Both slant forward on top and under 
at back as is proper. Sights on this prin- 
ciple would be admirably adapted to the 8. 
& W. Russian model. Sight slides for the 
target revolvers could easily be made simi- 
lar to those shown and easily fitted, In 
Cut No. 4 will be seen one of these sights 
fitted to the Model 1905 S. & W., while Cut 
No. 5 will explain how the old sight notch 
is widened and deepened that nothing may 
be in the line of sight, Cut No. 6 shows the 
old reliable S,. A. Colt with one of these 
sights attached, and a shooter has only to 
have one so sighted in the hand but for a 
moment to admit that it is an improvement, 
Before passing on to the front sight it 
should be mentioned that in all the re- 
volvers shown it has been the intention of 
the writer to have the top of rear sights 
just high enough to obscure top of revolver 
frames When aiming; this, in conjunction 
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with the widening. out and deepening of 
the original sighting notches enables the 
lowest possible rear sight, and a correspond- 
ingly lower front one, all of which is gener- 
ally conceded to be desirable features. 
While it has been considered of the great- 
est importance to so shape the rear sight 
as to prevent reflection of light, it has been 
the main object in constructing a front sight 
so shaped that the light will concentrate at 
the very tip of the sight—the only part the 
shooter desires to see when aiming, as has 
been mentioned before. ] am well aware 
of the fact that some object to a front sight 
that will show bright, claiming that a daz- 
gling front sight precludes the possibility 
of accurate aim being taken, as the sight 
will not show at all times in all lights the 
same, causing irregular results. Tf the 
sights belng here considered were as coarse 
as some of the sights often found on revol- 
vers, the objections mentioned would hold 
eood, but it will, perhaps, look different, or 
at least would if the readers could have the 
privilege of testing one of these revolvers 
in the brichtest sunlights where, if at any 
place, they would present a dazzling ap- 
pearance, for these sights are much thinner 
than the average factory ones, tapering 
eradually from base to top, and though the 
light is concentrated at the very tip of sight 
it ean not be said to show indistinct, or to 
elitter like a tin shop in the Tropics, as 
would be the case if a coarse sight shaped 
similarly was used. Of course the objection 
might be made that one must not use so fine 
4 sieht, as it can not always be distinctly 
seen, and that being thin the prospect of 
its being injured would be great. I have yet 
to see the shooter who would claim these 
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sights were too thin after he had given them 
. fair trial, nor one of these sights that 
would not stand much more abuse, without 
being injured, than sights made from soft 
sieel, as most of the revolver sights are, for 





it must be Kept in mind that these sights 
that are being described are made from 
spring steel, and hardened. Many prefer a 
bead sight for their revolvers, and | am 
not so sure but what [ would myself, could 
one in ordering, always be certain of getting 
mne with a bead of proper size and correct 
height, but am about ready to think that it’s 
i gambling game to count on anything of 
THis kind—not that the sight makers are al- 
ways to blame, but that all revolvers, even 
of same make, model, caliber and lengths, 
can not be relied on to use sights of same 
heights. Having found this to be true in 
many instances, | have decided that sights 
made as shown in Cuts Nos. 1 and 4 are 
about as near the perfect revolver sight for 
most purposes as are likely to be made. 

As it is highly important that the right 
amount of the tip of the front sight be cut 
off, that the light may always concen- 
trate on same, Cut No. 7 is shown, dotted 
lines showing the extent the tip is rounded. 
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In closing on the front sight, | would svg- 
gest that the reader compare these with 
other revolver sights with which he may be 
acquainted with the view of determining 
Which of the many he will examine that 
adds the most to the neat appearance of a 
revolver: to be perfectly plain, the writer is 
of the opinion that in addition to the sights 
having the good points above mentioned, 
they present a very neat and attractive ap- 
pearance on the arm. As has been men- 
tioned in a former article, the S. & W. peo- 
ple have promised to furnish their revol- 
yers equipped with these sights for any o” 
their customers who might want ther. 
Models of front and rear sights for their "91 
model (see Cuts Nos. 1 and 2, this article) 
were recently sent them to be deposited 
there—this at the suggestion of Lieutenant 
Whelen, who has seen the rear sight and 
been quite favorably impressed with it, in- 
tending soon to have one placed on his .22 
s-inch S. & W. target pistol. 


Foreign Sporting Rifles 


Editor Wutdoor Life:—Under the above 
heading there appears in May number of 
Outdoor Life a particularly interesting arti- 
cle by Lieutenant Whelen. Speaking of the 
powder used in English cartridges he says: 

“In the matter of powder, however, they 
(the English) are woefully behind us. Cor- 
dite powder is used, almost exclusively, in 
all English cartridges. It has an extremely 
hot gas, and this very quickly erodes the 
barrels, so that their accuracy life is only 
about half of what we get from our rifles. 
Also they are much harder to keep clean,” 


ete. “Cordite also appears to be affected 
by climatic conditions,” 

I understand that Westley Richards & Co. 
load their cartridges with a powder called 
“Axite’ which has none of the defects of 
Cordite. This powder, I believe, it is 
claimed, is quite unaffected by hot or cold 
weather, non-fouling, and one of the most 
perfect smokeless powders ever made. It 
would be highly instructive if Lieutenant 
Whelen would kindly give us his views re- 
garding this powder. 


Vancouver, B. C. “BLUNDERBUSS."” 


The Forthcoming Colorado Handicap 


The Colorado Handicap, which will be 
held in Denver on August 30th-31st-Septem- 
ber Ist, at the Stone Shooting Park, is the 
first movement made toward the organiza- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain Sportsmen's As- 
sociation. The territory embodied will in- 
clude part of Wyoming, Northern New Mex- 
ico, and all of Colorado. ‘The principal ob 
jects will be to make effective an organiza- 
tion the personnel of which will represent 
the most influential sportsmen in the see- 
tion named. There seems to be a difference 


of opinion relative to the game laws of the 
states being as effective as they might be 
on account of the unreasonableness incor- 
porated in their construction, These sports- 
men will act as a body with a view of bring- 
ing about a more harmonious relation rela- 
tive to the non-resident license, 

This organization being perfected, an an- 
nual convention will be held in some part 
of the territory which it represents, and the 
tournament is to be one of the main feat- 
ures of this convention, This will relieve 
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A, EH. McKENZIE, 


one man of the responsibility and the main- 
tenance of the sport of trap shooting, and 
thereby create more interest in having it 
held in different parts of the states. For 
ten years Mr. McKenzie stood in the breech 


Prefers the .30-30 Marlin Rifle and .41 Colts D. A. Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am located in 
the grand old Sierras of the “Golden State,” 
at an elevation of 5,000 feet, where all 
kinds of game from squirrel to grizzly bear 
can be found. As to rifles, the best I have 
used is the .30-30 Marlin with U. M. C. cart- 
ridges, soft pointed bullets, I killed a ten- 
foot California lion a few days ago at about 
175 yards. With the .30-30 in my hands |! 
feel that there is nothing to fear. Of course, 
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of responsibility for the maintenance of trap. 
shooting, having established a record that 
will remain unequaled for many years to 
come. It is his great admiration for out- 
door sports and his full knowledge of the | 
great benefits received from the indulgences 
in the same, that has encouraged him to the 
unceasing labor which has been so crowned 
with success. It has been generally known 
for some time that the one great object he 
has had in view has been to give Colorado 
a record both in attendance and added 
money that will place Denver sportsmen’s 
hames far above that of other states and 
nations in giving to the trap shooters of the 
world the greatest purse that has ever been 
offered. Plans have practically been con- 
summated to the successful conclusion of 
this grand event in 1911, which he says will 
have as an attractive feature the magnifi- 
cent sum of $5,000.00 in gold added to the 
purse, the contest to be shot over ten sets 
of traps, on a gfround as perfect as Nature 
can develop. 

It is up to you, Mr. Trap Shooter of Amer- 
ica, to communicate your views to Mr, A. E. 
McKenzie, Denver, Colo., offering such sug- 
gestions as you think would add to the best 
development of this gzreat contest. 


T am a fairly good shot, and can usually 
place a bullet very close to the vital spot. 
If you do not, you can shoot big game with 
a 4-inch cannon and it will get away. If 
any one wants a good six-shooter . can rec- 
ommend the 41 D. A, Colts to be used with 
smokeless cartridges. With one of these 1 
have stopped two bear and it is a friend 
worth having. CAL. SPORTSMAN. 
California. 


From a Shotgun Shooter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Permit me to an- 
swer Mr, Naylor’s question, in the March 
issue of Outdoor Life, regarding shotgun 
shooting. Good results can not be obtained 
by using a lighter charge of powder on clay 
pigeons than one would expect to use in the 
field, as 1] believe it advisable to use the 
Same charge at all times. My own expertl- 
ence has taught me this, for last fall at a 
trap shoot where T wished to make a good 


showing my shooting was anything but good, 
and this was due to the fact that the load 
was not the same as [ had been accus- 
tomed to, for with it I am disappointed if I 
do not get at least two-thirds of my birds 
on the wing, As for loading and reloading, 
it is hardly a paying proposition, for loaded 
factory shells can be purchased very easily 
at any gun store and at prices within the 
reach of any one’s pocket-book. 
R. B. CARTWRIGHT. 





On June 17th in London was decided the 
International Small Bore Rifle Match, in 
which Great Britain, Australia and the 
United States competed. It resulted in a 
decided victory for the Americans, the score 
standii.g: 


United States. ...ac.ee. esses 24,539 

Great Britain .............. 24,439 

PAMENTOAIA eo iii deleheli ge Swed 23,883 
Last year, when Great Britain beat us, 


their team averaged 29] per man, against 
our 283 points. Last year the telescope was 
not used, while fifty men constituted a team 
and only twenty-five shots were fired, 

The score of the United States team was 


as follows: 
Il, Bergt. James H. Keough, Wakefleld, 
SBR a yates a Gos sca aS Wik eee eo 99 
2. W. Cc, Andrews, Cleveland, Qhio,.... 499 
a. Theodore Carlson, Massachusetts. .... 498 
4, Joseph J. Lorenz, Butte, Mont........ 497 
F.C. Fry Cleveland, MTGE an -eccecpe succes ace eres 49 
6. Capt. J. Cc. Semon, Cleveland, Ohio... 4 497 
i. J.. A. Fitzgerald, Manchester, N. H....497 
8. M. Foster, Cleveland, Ohio......... 496 
9. John W. Hessian, Stamford, Conn,...496 
10. Dr. A. BE. Lemon, ‘Marie, Mich mecca andl 496 
ll, E. W. Sweeting, Warren, Penta: os. < 495 
12. Moses P. Stiles, Portland, Lr 495 
13. John T. Barton, Portland, Me........ 495 
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International Small Bore Match Won by Americans 
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14. Thad ey ere Portland, Me:....... 495 
15. rate A. F, Laudensack, New Haven, ise 
16. H. &. Williams, New Haven, Conn,.,..494 
17. Thomas J, Graham, Marle, Mich...... 495 
18 Henry W. Stevens, Portland, Me.....495 
19. George H. Reld, Wakefield, Mass.....494 
20. W. H, French, New York City....... 494 
21. Thomas 3B. Booth, Butte, Mont........492 
28. charies Leacy, Pittsburg. =) - ee ee 492 


Sault Ste. Marie, lies 
Conn....492 


2a. H, Luckes, 
24. ae H,. Page, New Haven, 


25. C. W. Scripture, Bridgeport, Conn....492 
26. H. H. Foster, Wakefield, Mass........ 492 
27. Capt, Arthur Kemp, Buffalo, N. ¥....492 
28. Frank A, Anderson, Butte, Mont.....492 


25, Capt. D. W..Wentworth, Portland, Me,.491 


30. J. W. Dearborn, New Haven, Conn...491 
$1. Capt. BH. Hamilton, Stamford, Conn, ..491 
32. G. Fred Snellen, Newark, N. J........ 491 
a3. Harry Wheelock, Warren, Pa......... 49] 
34. Dr. W. M. Robertson,. Warren, Pa....491 
35. H. M. Thomas, New Haven, Conn... .491 
36. & Ferree, Washington, BD. @C........ 489 
27, P. J. O'Hare, Newark, WN. J........ . 489 
38. John Alden, New Haven, Conn,...... 487 
$9. Lieut. F. V. Berger, Seattle, Wash. 486 
40, R. FE. Brown, Pittsburg, Pa.......... . 485. 
41, Jarvis W illiams, Rf ai Bridzeport, 

Sl rich: eet Cp peony Gemicis Teepe = ar’ 485 
42. M. Buttsteadt, New Haven, Conn..... 485 
43. Capt. Stuart W. Wise, Boston, Mass. .485 
44, Capt. P. Patterson, Sault Ste. Marie, 

ARCH ccc ae 0 wine eve ejeiey biases ela ceaeleaeoe wee 484 
4h. BE oc. pimpson, New Haven, Conn....484 
if. Mai. W. Hird, Fairmont, Minn...... 483 
47. yeast Larsen, Rochester, N, Y......481 
48. H, J. Gussman, New Haven, Conn... .481 
149. AH. M. Dietrich, Bridgeport, Conn..... 471 
0. S. Ik Greer, Manchester, N. H......-. 70 

OGM TOPAL oe ec sees eee ee 24,539 


Higher Velocity Wanted for the .25-20 Repeater 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have a .25-20, 
Model 1892, Winchester rifle, made to order 
with nickel-steel barrel. Thanks to the [deal 
Company [| have splendid short and mid- 
Tange ammunition, but want to work up a 
high-power load, using the factory soft point 
bullet and Lightning powder: don’t like 
Sharpshooter, as the erosion is too great. 
Have been using the factory soft point bul- 
let and 9 grains Lightning, getting a load of 


about the same power as the factory H. V., 
but being of a cautious disposition stopped, 
pending further informaticn, Would like to 
get a velocity of about 1,800 feet per second, 
if this can be obtained with this powder 
without danger to my barre] or action, Any 


information your readers can give me 

through your columns will certainly be ap- 

preciated. “VACERO.” 
Oregon. 


A Good Argument for the .22 Revolver, but a Little Late 


There has been considerable discussion 
lately in Outdoor Life in regard to the cali- 
ber of the target and small game revolver 
that there seems to be a general demand 
for, and that, oddly enough, seems hard to 
procure. Personally, 1 think that soon such 
a revolver will be manufaciured in all of the 
pistol calibers smaller than the .32, as the 
interest expressed generally throughout the 
country will soon satisfy the manufacturers 


that there is a large demand for such a 
gun, In case but one caliber can be pro- 
cured | am in favor of the .22 because the 
cheapness of the ammunition would enable 
many to acquire proficiency with the arm 
who otherwise couldn't, and the small class 
to whom the cost of ammunition is no ob- 
ject can have their gun made to order or 
use a gun of large caliber. 

The .22 is plenty large tor rabbits, ducks 
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and grouse, altnough some think not be- 
cause s0me game escapes when shot with 
the .22, but the .22 will kill in every in- 
stance if the shot is placed right, and the 
ability to place shots right is developed by 
cheap ammunition. Many times | have shot 
blue grouse square throuzh the body with 
the .88 caliber sharp-pointed bullet, and seen 
the bird fly away, when a .22 shot at the 
base of the wing would have got the bird 
without any chasing. My buy uses .22 short 
hollow-pointed bullets in bird shooting and 
they tear a larger hole than the short range 
bullets that T use in the 30, and we never 
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yet have found a bullet in a bird. If one 
wishes to eat his birds he will find that they _ 
are mutilated to the limit by the .22 hol- 
low point. 

I don't see any use of advocating a large 
revolver frame for this .22, as it will be so 
much in demand that the company can af- 
ford to build it in a frame commensurate 
with the caliber: if it needs to be a great, 
big, heavy revolver, there is certainly some- 
thing wrong with all of the large calibers, 
as there is no comparison between their re- 
coil and that of the .22—eighteen ounces 
is heavy enough. J. H. ROOT, 


A Coloradan’s Great Victory 


A Chicago daily has the following to say 
about John W. Garrett's world’s record per- 
formance at Chicago on June 21st: 





JOHN W. GARRET. 


All world's trap shooting records were 
broken yesterday in the first day’s shoot of 
the eleventh Grand American handicap, at 
the Chicago Gun club, when John W. Gar- 
rett of Colorado Springs broke 100 straight 
targets, of which twenty were doubles. 

Garrett's display of nerve and determina- 
tion, when he took his turn at the traps for 
his final twenty targets, is unprecedented 
in the history of trap shooting. With the 
eyes upon him of the entire gathering of 
shooters, some of whom predicted he would 
lose his nerve, while others “pulled” for him 


to establish a record which can not be 
broken upon him, the Colorado man walked 
to the traps with little concern. 

Garrett broke the clay pigeons with un- 
erring accuracy in the last event until he or- 
dered the trap pulled for the ninety-ninth 
bird. Instead of a whole target flying from 
the trap the missile broke into bits as it 
was thrown from the apparatus. Without 
taking his gun from his shoulder he ordered 
the trap pulled again, with the same result. 
A thing of this kind would have discon- 
certed almost any shooter, but Garrett 
turned around smilingly to the trap puller 
and ordered him to test the trap by throw- 
ing two targets. 


The clay pigeons sailed out without a 
break and Garrett again set himself for the 
final effort. At his command the trap was 
pulled and he broke the bird into bits. After 
the other members of the squad had shot, 
the crowd awaited his final attempt with 
breathless expectancy. Examining carefully 
several shells, Garrett took his position with 
unconcerned composure and broke the last 
target before it had gone ten feet from the 
trap. A loud cheer went up from the crowd 
and Garrett was the recipient of many con- 
gratulations. 

The best previous mark was held by Fred 
G. Bills of Chicago, who broke 99 out of 
100 at the Western handicap held at Des 
Moines this spring. The good feeling and 
true sportsmanship which exists among the 
shooters was evidenced when Bills was one 
of the first to shake the hand of the man 
who had taken one of the greatest honors in 
trap shooting away from him. 

Garrett's performance will stand as a rec- 
ord because it was made in a sanctioned 
tournament, one of the greatest events in 
the shooting world. Garrett has been shoot- 
ing for a number of years, and turned pro- 
fessional three years ago, when he was em- 
ployed by the Du Pont Powder Company. 
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Mr. W. A. Hillis, Expert Shot and Big Game Hunter 


some two years ago we had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. E. S. McColl, Spokane and 
British Columbia representative for the 
Remington and U. M. C. people, who covers 
Washington, Idaho and British Columbia, 
getting as near the Pole in his travels as 
any man representing an arms and ammu- 
nition factory as we have heard of. Mr. Me- 
Coll is one of the best posted gun men it 
has been our lot to meet, a good shot, with 
all kinds of arms, and a gentleman in every 
respect. Being intensely interested in fire- 
arms, and all matters pertaining to shoot- 
ing, it naturally follows that he is a sports 
Man every inch, and a gentleman any one 
might feel proud to own as a friend. 

Recently it was the writer’s privilege to 
again meet Mr, McColl, at the same time 
meeting Mr. W. A. Hillis, the well-known 
expert shot, guide and big game hunter, Mr. 
Hillis, taking Horace Greeley's advice to 
“Go west, young man,” early in life, has 
spent most of his life in the West, and it 
would probably be conservative to state that 
few men haye had a more varied or inter- 
esting experience in his line than himself. 
As Mr. Hillis is rather reticent concerning 
his exploits, it isn’t possible to give more 
than a few facts concerning his career as 
big game hunter, but from another source 
we learn that he has killed considerably 
more than 300 bears in his time, and among 
these are to be enumerated many grizzlies, 
several of the latter being the Kadiak bear, 
without doubt the largest and most fero- 
cious of the bear family. These, as our read- 
ers will remember, were killed with the 
Remington .35 autoloader, the gun that Mr. 
Hillis now uses in all of his big game hunt- 
ing, and as well, in much of his exhibition 
work when he will demonstrate its accu- 
racy and power in various ways. At this 
point we will mention, what we should have 


stated at the beginning, that Mr. Hillis is 
Pacific Coast and Alaskan demonstrator for 
the Remington and U .M. C. people, and in 
addition to being skilled in the use of all 
kinds of arms is especially expert as a trap 
shooter, ranking as a “‘top-notcher” in every 
sense of the term. 

Those who were so fortunate as to read 
Mr. I. T, Alvord's account of their voyage to 
Alaska, after the Kadiak bear, will reeall 
the picture shown in Mr. Alvord’s story 
(January Outdoor Life) of Mr. Hillis enti- 
tled “Just Seasick—That’s All,” Among a 
lot of photos which Mr, Hillis happened to 
have with him, and which it was our privi- 
lege to see, Was one of these, In comment- 
ing on it and the state of his feelings at the 
time Alvord snapped the camera on him, he 
said: “Ill teil you, | was a mighty sick 
man at that time, and [ didn’t care much 
whether the ship went to the bottom or not. 
In fact, I am pot so sure but I'd a little 
rather it would have went down than to 
have floated.” To the writer’s mind his 
definition of sea-sickness would have been 
somewhat similar to the Irishman, who, in 
relating his experience to his friend Pat, 
said; “And it’s a sick man I was, Pat: sure 
and | was afraid I'd die the first day, and 
the nixt day [ was afraid | wouldn’t!” 

In the February and April numbers of 
Outdoor Life will be found a most interest- 
ing account of the hunt after the Kadiak 
bears by Mr, D. W. King, the famous rifle- 
man and inventor of the King Triple Bead 
sight. Mr, Hillis speaks very highly of Mr. 
King and relates one incident concerning 
him that is good enough to repeat, and we 
fancy Mr. King will join in a smile at the 
recollection, 

“King was a sick man before we left for 
the trip,” said Hillis, in relating the inci- 
dent, “and it was with reluctance that his 
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wife consented to his attempting the trip 
at all. But we had talked ‘bear’ and 
planned for the trip for so long that King 
would listen to no argument against his car- 
rying out the plans previously laid. I'll not 
soon forget the first day in camp when 
King came to me and said: ‘Now, Bill you've 
had more experience at roughing it than | 
have ,and you've only to say what you want 
me to do and I'll do it.’ ‘Well,' said I, ‘if 
I'm to be boss of this expedition, the first 
thing you are tc do will be to throw away 
that - dope'—referring to several bot- 
tles of medicine King had along, among 
them heing several containing Cod Liver 
Oil. 

“And what do you suppose he done,” said 
Hillis, when relating the incident, “after 
promising to do anything [ told him? Well, 








THE EXPERT AND HIS GUNS. 


W. A. Hillis with Remington guns fitted with 
mastodon ivory stocks. 


I'll tell you; he ‘bucked’ right there. Finally 
we compromised, he agreeing to cache the 
‘dope’ in the brush at the back of the tent, 
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and te only fall back on it as a last resort. 
I guess it’s there yet, for as soon as King 
got to climbing those mountains and getting 
his lungs full of the mountain air and drink- 
ing the ice-cold water—and 4&4 Man never 
drank more of it than he did—he began to 
mend, and as a result King came back a 
well man.” 

Among Mr. Hillis’s guns, all being Rem- 
ingtons but his pistols, are two with stocks 
made from the tusks of a mastodon, found. 
in a broken-off Siberian glacier and brought 
over to Alaska by an Eskimo, and later 
presented to Mr. Hillis by the Eskimo after 
witnessing some of his exhibition work, but 
who before had refused “big money” for it. 

These stocks increase the weight of the 
guns over that of the standard one about 
a pound and a quarter, and give the gun a 
mighty fine “feel” when at the shoulder. 
That they present an attractive appearance 
any one will admit after inspecting the 
photo shown herewith. 

Among some of the feats of mMarksman- 
ship it was our privilege to witness, and 
which were noted with astonishment by 
most of the spectators, many of whom had 
never seen such an exhibition of skill be- 
fore, might be mentioned the striking of 
empty .22 caliber shells, ejected from the 
trombone Remington, while in the air. 
Small cans thrown to a height of fit- 
teen or twenty feet were struck as 
many as three times, while a tomato 
can, placed at a distance of about 20 
yards, received the contents of a full maga- 
zine from the same little rifle, Mr, Hillis 
shooting from the hip and the bullets chas- 
ing one another out of the barrel at some- 
thing better. than one a second—perhaps 
considerably faster. Objects ranging in 
size from a small marble up to oranges were 
hit with this rifle with great regularity 
(while .41 short rim-fire cartridges were ex- 
ploded in the air with it), as well as with 
all of the three autoloaders, he having one 
each of the .25-35, .30-30 and .35 calibers. 
Tomato cans were struck five times when 
thrown up before they could fall to the 
ground, and this performance was several 
times repeated, demonstrating clearly, not 
only the extreme rapidity with which they 
could be fired, but the skill required to ac- 
complish such a feat of marksmanship. To 
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EFFECT OF A .80-30 


realize just how rapidly one must shoot in 
order to get the five shots through a can 
thrown but a slight distance into the air, 
one must see the performance, and hear the 
sharp cracking of the high-power auto- 
loader, the shots so closely together as to 
sound much like the tearing of heavy can- 
vas in a fierce gale. After witnessing a 
demonstration of this kind one can see, and 
readily, how nearly absolutely impossible it 
would be for dangerous game of any Kind 
to reach a man, if the man behind the suto 
kept his nerve, and possessed a fraction of 
the skill in directing the bullets that Mr 
Hillis has acquired. 

To further illustrate the advantages of 
the auto arms from a rapid-fire standpoint, 
small balls about 114 inches in diam- 
eter were thrown two at a time and both re- 
duced to powder by one shot each, with an 
interval between reports of the fractional 
part of a second. Two oranges several 
times met a similar fate, only these were 
reduced to a mist instead of dust. A can of 
tomatoes (see illustration) was trans- 
formed into a miniature fog for just one 
brief second, to disappear entirely the next 
as the result of a bullet from the .35 com- 
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REMINGTON ON A CAN OF TOMATOES. 


ing in contact with it when in mid-air. Tron 
washers 24 inches in diameter when hit in 
the air were followed and struck a second 
time by a bullet from the same auto rifle be- 
fore they could meet the earth. Others with 
the holes in the center pasted over with pa- 
per were struck so near the center as to 
pass through without touching the metal. 
This feat was also performed with the Colt 
automatic pistol. To demonstrate the power 
of the autoloaders a piece of steel] 2% 
inches square and 14 inch thick was tossed 
into the air, Mr. Hillis explaining that he 
would try and not strike its exact center 
as he wished to save that particular spot 
for a .25-35, and true to his promise, the .35 
(a soft point) cut a neat little hole about 
54 inch In diameter about % inch from the 
center, and driving the piece of steel 
through the air a distance of some 50 yards. 
The next shot, with a .25-35 soft point, 
passed through very near the exact center, 
proving quite conclusively that “the man be- 
hind the Remingtons" knew pretty nearly 
whet to expect of them, as well as of him- 
self, 

After making several misses at some of 
the smaller targets, Mr. Hillis remarked: 
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“['ll hit it yet if it breaks the U. M. C. Com- 
pany,’ but when it was discovered a little 
later that the sights ot two of his rifles 
had been elevated by some interested spec- 
tator and left in that condition, the mys: 
tery was explained, and the bullets after 
sights were lowered seemed to connect quite 
regularly with anything the shooter desired. 
It is needless to say that no one for an in- 
stant had any apprehension of the U. M. C. 
Company “going broke” due to any erratic 
behavior of Hillis, guns or ammunition. 
One of the many interesting feats wit- 
nessed was the breaking in pieces of blocks 
of wood, lumps of coal, ete., while in the air 
with a first shot, the larger of the smaller 
pieces being singled out for targets and 
smashed to bits as they descended. 
the 
the 


Some of the cleverest shotgun work 
writer ever witnessed was by Mr. Hillis, 
last of many interesting stunts being the 
tearing to pieces of the empty shells (as 
fast as they were dexterously ejected [rom 
the gun) by a charge of shot sent in hot 
pursuit—this from the Remington pump 
gun. With the same gun a tomato can was 
struck five times while in the air, the can 
being driven farther from the shooter at 
each shot, and that it was hit at every dis- 
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charge was plainly evident from the “shud: 
der” and a slight onward plunge of the can 
at every report. 


With the Colt automatic pistols, .32 cali- 
ber, and the pocket model .38, everything 
from a marble up to pieces of coal were 
struck quite often, and while the work was 
certainly remarkable the writer was of the 
opinion that for aerial work exclusively pis- 
tols with longer barrels* were to be pre- 
ferred. Although Mr. Hillis had never shot 
a 91 S. & W. he made a most excellent 
showing with the writer's revolver of this 
model, with its 6-inch barrel, remodeled 
stock and his sights as shown in August 
Outdoor Life. It is with a certain amount 
of pride that it is here recorded that Mr. 
Hillis, as well as Mr. McColl, spoke in glow- 
ing terms of the little gun, the improvement 
in grip, and dwelt in particular on the ex- 
cellence of the sights. Mr. Hillis held the 
weapon pointing in various directions, and 
at different elevations, and all this in the 
glare of a bright sun, claiming that the rear 
sight failed to glitter at any time, while in 
almost any direction he held it the very tip 
of front sight showed distinct and clear. 

The above is not calculated as represent- 
ing a complete report of all the feats of this 
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expert shot, but enough has been written to 
prove of interest to those at least who may 
never have had the extreme pleasure of wit- 
nessing a similar exhibition, and to arouse 
their curiosity to that point where they will 
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be certain to be in attendance at the first 
demonstration of the kind that may come 
their way; and our advice to such is: 
“Should the opportunity present itself, don’t 
miss it.” 


Facts Straight from the Shoulder 
By C. L. Gilman. 


For several months I have followed with 
guilty fascination the comments of Messrs. 
Thomas and Decker on the injudicious and 
lawless habit of gun-toting. From the start 
I have foreseen that the time was coming 
when I would throw restraint to the winds 
and join them in their unrighteous revel. 

That time is here. Mr. Decker has cast 
aspersions upon my old friend, the Smith 
and Wesson hammerless, which it would be 
the rankest ingratitude for me to allow to 
pass unanswered. That good old pal—pur- 
chased with the proceeds of my first jour- 
nalistie yenture, a venture so hectic that the 
sincere senior medical class of a free and 
untrammeled university promised to reward 
it by busting a hole through the ice with 
my head and shoving me in after it—lies 
now across the current number of Outdoor 
Life, keeping it open at the beginning of 
Mr. Decker’s libelous remarks. Since those 
troublous times the feel of its butt, worn 
smooth with use, has given me grace to 
face several potentially war-like situations 
with a calm confidence regarding the out- 
eome which alone was sufficient to render 
any resort to arms unnecessary. 

I freely concede that its cartridge falls 
far short of what is to be desired in stop- 
ping power—which there have been times 
when a thirteen-inch gun mounted in a nice, 
thick steel turret has struck mé as far from 
adequate. But this defect is one common 
to all revolvers strictly adapted to pocket 
use with the possible exception of the .52-20 
with a soft-point bullet. Many of the oth- 
ers have power but waste it developing ex- 
cessive penetration. 

It can be remedied by picking out a nice 
soft portion of the elected victim's anatomy, 
piling in all five bullets and trusting to 
their cumulative effect to produce a just, 
honorable and permanent peace. T will add 
that a man whose practice work is not of 
such quality that he has teasonable assur- 


ance of his ability to discriminate be.ween 
the thorax and the abdomen at ten paces, 
has no use for a revolver as a weapon any- 
how. A 

Having thus confessed the demerits of 
this gun and pointed out how they may be 
mitigated, I take great pleasure in coming 
down to its excellencies. 

I must differ from Mr. Decker, who says 
the hammerless feature is of little practical 
value, Up where [| live an overcoat is in 
order all of seven months of the year, and 
no man can claim to be really up on battle 
firing until he has mastered the art of 
shooting from the pocket. 

In this work, as certain experiments on 
what the moths had left of a cravanette 
demonstrated conclusively, both the ham- 
merless and the double-action features are 
of essential importance. 

Thumb cocking is out of the question in 
the average overcoat pocket when the gun 
is brought to a fighting level. The exposed 
hammer of the ordinary double-action is li- 
able to fall foul of the cloth at any instant. 

It’s really remarkable what effective accu- 
racy can be obtained shooting in this way— 
an eight-inch tree trunk bearing five bullet 
marks at belly height from the ground—put 
there at eight paces—bears testimony to 
this fact to this day. As for sudden unex- 
pectedness, it beats falling in love. So ef- 
fective has it proved in practice that, in the 
overcoat season, no man need tote a gun at 
all—it’s quite sufficient for him to keep his 
right hand in his overcoat pocket. 

Another point in favor of this arm is that, 
unlike other double-actions, you know when 
it is going off. The trigger comes to a alight, 
but noticeable, check, just before it is time 
for the hammer to fall and a man used to 
the gun can approximate the accuracy of a 
single-action with it, 

Mr. Decker complains that the hammer- 
less is: no good as a target arm. Certainly 
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not, and neither is any other strictly pocket 
gun. This is assuming that Mr. Decker 
‘Means by target practice the quest of the 
elusive ten-ring, The hammerless is all there 
and mighty reassuring when it is exercised 
in the manner in which it is intended to be 
used. Shooting from the hip, the only way 
4 sane man would expect to shoot when try- 
ing to convert an undesirable citizen into a 
useful subject for the dissecting room in 
an unlighted alley at the dark of the moon, 
it’s all there and stands, in my estimation, 
second only to the single-action Colts. 

As to its safety arrangement, requiring 
careful adjustment to the hand, Mr, Decker 
is in error, T have just now tried mine in 
every studied awkward grip I can conceive 
and it responded in every one of them. ] will 
also add that it is a matter requiring some 
study and premeditation to grip this arm in 
any other than the most approved fashion. 
And, once so gripped, she'll rip out all five 
shots in less time than it takes me to lam 
three keys on this Underwood—and that's 
going some. 

I'd like to own all the different “gats” the 
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market atfords, but my wife won't let me. 
Consequently my arsenal is boiled down to 
the minimum of strict utility—single-shot 
“Southerner” derringer, two-story Reming- 
ton, off-hand Stevens .44, .22 single-action, 
.52-20 Colts with 74-inch barrel, 44 caliber 
cap and ball Remington (official protector 
of the homestead), and .50 caliber Reming- 
ton navy pistol—each has its use and each 
holds its place on its merits and to the ex- 
clusion of some other excellent gun. 

And not the least among these is the .38 
S. & W. hammerless, Its blue finish is 
mostly gone, the corrugations of its rubber 
grips are worn to memories: [t's traveled on 
the hip and in the shoulder holster; it’s 
been stuck into the waistband under the 
vest, and it's worn out the right-hand pock- 
ets of many seasons’ overcoats. But its cyl- 
inder spins free and locks fast, its trigger 
will respond to the pull of a woman, and its 
hammer has yet to fail to explode a cart- 
ridge, 

ld be tickled to death to find a better 
pocahet gun—but [ rather guess ['ll have to 
worry along with this for a while longer and 
—nho automatics need apply. 


Concerning Gun Manufacturing in Germany Fifteen Years Ago 
By F. J. Grube, M.E. 


(The following letter, written to the editor of this department, has proven of unusual 
interest to him, and belleving that others will be glad to have the privilege of reading such 
an interesting and comprehensive description of gun making as carried on {n Germany 
fifteen years ago, it is with extreme pleasure that he avails himself of the opportunity of 
presenting it in its entirety for their perusal,—Editor.) 


I have read with considerable interest Lieu- 
tenant Whelen’s excellent study on foreign 
sporting rifles, and it is the June instalment, 
“German Rifles,” which causes me to in- 
flict myself on you. 

Lieutenant Whelen went deeply into the 
subject of English rifles, justly praising the 
excellence of the highest priced product, 
dwelling also on the fact that the really 
first-class article is hand-made. 

In treating German rifles, he made men- 
tion only of machine product, with the ex- 
ception of the Schilling make, which is hand- 
finished, to my personal knowledge. 

The writer was, some fifteen years ago, 
in the gun business in Germany, and has 
sold quite a number of Mannlicher, model 
"88, rifles, 

Our shop might have been called a Sauer 
& Sohn agency, for we certainly sold more 


Sauer guns than any other make: they were 
cheaper, you see, At that time the Sauer 
factory did not manufacture  bolt-action 
rifles. 

In Thuringin, in the neighborhood of Suhl, 
f#un-smithing is a home trade, You see there 
miles of honses along a little stream, eacn 
house having its own water-power, usually 
an overshot wheel, driving a trip hammer, 
a lathe, grinding machinery, and what not. 
You find, on entering the first house, the 
whole family, almost, in the shop. Father is 
filing shotgun hammers into shape, which 
his son has hammered for him; mother and 
daughter are busy with emery cloth (or 
sand, which is cheaper), smoothing them for 
the engraver or etcher. The latter lives 
somewhere else, and he works his trade on 
all gun parts that may be embellished. 
In another house, three-blade damascus 
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barrels are made—nothing else, no boring, 
no finishing done there—and so on, Bach 
family is a specialist on one part, or at 
. best a very few parts. 

It is in this manner that most German 
guns are—or perhaps were—made. Of 
course, the so-called factories take uinety- 
nine per cent. of the output of those indi- 
vidual gunsmiths. 

And so were the Model ‘88 rifles made 
which I sold, We bought actions, barrels, 
set triggers, sights, stocks, etc., separately, 
and put them together in our shop, All 
metal parts are bought white, stocks are 
shaped, but have no filler or finish, 

You see, then, how easy it is for the gun- 
smith to cater to the crankiness of his cus- 
tomer, and to incorporate any pet ideas he 
may have. Indeed, it is every gunsmith’s 
first aim to do so, as the sportsman very 
frequently leaves the question of caliber and 
ballistic qualities to him. 

As to price, I may say I have sold credi- 
table appearing Mannlichers for 67 marks, 
equal to $16 or $17. These were plain in fin- 
ish, case-hardened action and magazine, in- 
stead of rough-matted and black annealed, 
but had set triggers, oil finished stock, and 
were good performers. The trouble lay in 
the barrel material, which was too soft. The 
same gun coming from a reputable shop to- 
day should cost $30, and no less, and you 
can ask for almost any extra at that price, 
such as folding, phosphorescent front sight 
for use in poor light, magazine holding clip 
of cartridges in stock, flare-back shield, etc. 
This price also includes good stock material 
and good, hard, oil finish, and full octagon 
barrel. : 7 

I saw a model ‘88 once at H. Scherping’s 
shop in Hanover, which was made fer the 
King of Saxony, full stock, 20-inch barrel, 
and gold inlaid, with beautiful matting and 
browning. Scherping took 150 marks, less 
than $36 for it! The action was Haenel. 

It may safely be said that all disciim- 
nating German sportsmen prefer to order 
their guns through, or from, some reputable 
gunsmith, who, in consideration of his dis: 
count; furnishes all extras, and refinishes the 
piece according to the reputation he has to 
sustain. Whenever such a name as H. 
Hene, Berlin; H. Scherping, Hanover; Ja- 
cob Sackventer, Frankfort-on-the-Main; Edu- 
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ard Kettner, Cocha-on-the-Rhine, and many 
others are seen on a gun, that constitutes a 
guarantee immensely more important than 
the manufacturer’s name, who delivered the 
stock gun or the gun parts to the gunsmith. 
And a piece of work as the rifle above re- 
ferred to as furnished the King of Saxony 
by H. Scherping, you would not think Ger- 
man gunsmiths capable of, were you to judge 
by some of the stuff unloaded on this coun- 
try, and, of course, fit only “for expo os 

A right curious fact is, however, that 
these bolt-action repeaters are not nearly 80 
popular in Germany as we are liable to 
think. The powerful military cartridges 
are not always looked upon with favor; be- 
sides of the comparatively few people who 
do shoot them, a goodly number prefer to 
get a regular cavalry carbine, such as 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales advertise for $10, 
and have it fitted with set trigger and sport- 
ing sight, and perhaps change the fastening 
of the sling to the butt. 

But, when we speak of “German rifles” 
and mean to describe the typical German 
rifle, these bolt-actions go to the bottom of 
the list. Not from any fault, but because 
of the hunting conditions in Germany. The 
combination gun—one rifle and one shot 
barrel—the three-barrel, the four-barrel, the 
single-barrel rifle, either bolt or tip-up ac- 
tion, yes, even the double barrel rifle, are 
more popular, The man who shoots ducks 
or partridges during the day may want to 
kill a buck at dusk. Why carry a Seven: 
pound rifle extra when his five to seven- 
pound three-barrel will turn the trick? 

And tnere are particularly the high-veloc- 
ity black powder loads brought out by 
Thieme & Schlegelmilch, Nimrod Gewehr- 
fabrik and others of interest. These occur 
in .28 and 42 calibers, 9.3 mm, and § mm. 
The former consists of an alloy bullet 
weighing about 250 grains, very flat pointed, 
driven by about 90 grains of fine grain, 
moist burning powder. These bullets mush- 
room like soft-point bullets, and kill the 
largest game, rhinoceros having been killed 
by them. 

I am sending you, under separate cover, 
a catalogue of Eduard Kettner, one of the 
best German makers. You will see that 
Lieutenant Whelen has not mentioned all 
the different models of bolt action repeaters, 
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of which models 97-99, and model 1902 are 
Mausers, model ’s8 and 1903 Mannlichers. 
Unfortunately, the cuts in this ca talogue are 
very rough and give the guns too clumsy an 
appearance. The illustrations of cartridges 
are full size. The names of cartridges dis- 
tinguish the caliber and length of shell in 
millimeters, viz.: 9.3-89 is equal to caliber 
1.3 mm., shell §2 mm. long. <As for prices, 
1 mark Is roughly 25 cents. 

And now I have the grace to close, apol- 
ogizing for keeping you so long, if indeed, 
you ever read this far. 

Let me add that this is not a Manuscript, 
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as I do not wish to force anything on the 
readers of Outdoor Life that they may not 
be at all interested in, If you think they 
are, the use of these sheets is herewith most 
freely tendered you. Only will you be 
kind enough to believe me that no 
criticism of Lieutenant Whelen is intended, 
nor any comparison of the different 
guns, calibers and makes as to their 
respective merits—I simply could not stop 
my thinking machine, which Lieutenant 
Whelen started on this road. 

Do not trouble yourself to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of this, as | am satisfied you are busy. 


Hopelessly Locoed 
By Ashley A. Haines, 


Those who have been so unfortunate as 
to have followed me in my “ravings” the 
past few years no doubt long ago arrived at 
the conclusion that the Shotgun by the 
writer was held in very light esteem, and if 
such impressions have been received by any 
of the unfortunates referred to they are not 
to be censured greatly, for the fact is that, 
having had practically no experience with 
the scatter-gun for some twenty years, it 
had become anything but interesting in my 
sight, though in my younger days this sort 
of shooting iron was a favorite, all kinds of 
feathered game falling before its withering 
fire, with “yours truly” somewhere in the 
immediate rear, though not always visible, 
due to the dense smoke that arose, as from 
a furnace, at every discharge of the old 
heavy ten-bore. Those whose shooting expe- 
rience may have begun, as did mine, with 
shotguns of heavy weight, and of 10 and 12 
Bauges, of the old muzzle-loading type, most 
of them ready to kick a man off the earth at, 
the slightest approach to the triggers, need 
not be blamed so very much, perhaps, 
should they, in after years, after getting 
practically clear of the small game belt, 
gradually lose interest in shotguns, and es- 
pecially in those of the heavy recoil breed; 
adopt the rifle, revolver and pistol, with 
which they should succeed in killing all 
Bame necessary for their requirements, and 
look with not a little contempt, possibly, at 
the fellow so foolish ag to be seen trotting 
around after ducks, geese, quall, snipe, etc., 
packing the despised shotgun and a vunny- 


sack full of “fodder” with which to satisfy 
its ravenous appetite. 

It wasn't so very many moons ago that, 
when in a sort of retrospective mood, some 
of the boyhood experiences of twenty-five 
and thirty years back, came before me, and 
at the recollection of the many pleasan: days 
passed In the prairie states shooting inany 
varieties of the feathered fame, not to men- 
tion the hundreds of jack rabbits, as well as 
the more numerous cotton-tails, whose ca- 
reers were cut short in the wild scurrying 
dash for safety; and the times too numerous 
to Mention when, with the (then) esteemed 
sun as the implement of destruction, the 
skies “rained” ducks;—] say that when 
these, and a thousand other memories of 
those days came into mind, it needed well, 
but very little to get me interested in things 
that years ago had proved so fascinating in 
my boyish sight, and I am sure that when it 
is stated that when the same mail brought 
a letter from my friend, Mr, DeAngelis, 
principally written in praise of the Ithaca 
shotgun, and a catalogue from the manufac- 
turers of that well-known gun, the readers 
will pardon me, in a measure at least, when 
I state that as a result an order was a little 
later placed with the Ithaca people, and that 
one of their elegant little 20-gauge guns is 
now in my appreciative hands, After hay- 
ing written as I have so frequently in the 
past, and all but ridiculing the shotgun 
shooter, it takes more than ordinary nerve 
to acknowledge, as J have, that at last one 
of these same despised guns has come into 











my possession, and that good money has fal- 
len into the hands of the Ithaca people, a 
bad example set before the public in that 
others are likely to be led astray and fellow 
the trail ] have blazed. 

In my present location | have about as 
much need of a shotgun as I would have for 
Teddy’s rhino rifle, but (this in a whisper) 
Il have recently learned of a place not a 
thousand miles distant, where ducks are 
said to be thicker'n flies around a jar of mo- 
lasses, and if plans being laid materialize 
this little 20-gauge beauty, with its 26-inch 
Krupp fluid steel barrels, is sure to lead me 
away from these diggings for at least ten 
days, and for every shot that my shooting 
partner fires at ducks from his big, heavy 
12-gauge, in which a Kill is made, the little 
20-gauge will be called upon to duplicate. 
Wonder if there is disappointment in store 
for its owner? Judging from its perform- 
ance at target, he thinks not, provided, of 
course, he does his part. If this 20-gauge 
proves as satisfactory as it is believed it 
will, there is one thing certain—this 
shooting crank will never be found with 
a larger one, for if this little gun will pull 
single birds out of the air at ranges approx- 
imating that of the 12-gauge, there will be 
no necessity of carrying anything heavier 
than it is, its weight being 55, pounds, and 
choked for the closest possinle pattern. Of 
course, one can get very light 12-gauges, but 
the recoil to these must be excessive, and 
unless they have greater range than the 
90, I would not consider them as superior, 
though anyone will readily admit that for 
shooting into flocks the larger the bore the 
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more shot will be used and consequently 
more birds killed for each shot fired; but 
what interests me is a gun to be used on 
single birds, and if the 20 will kill a sin- 
gle bird as far as a larger gun, then the 
4) for me every time. From what one can 
learn concerning shotguns the small bore is 
becoming more popular all the time, and 
one correspondent states that in his opinion 
ihe 20 will crowd out the 12 just as the 12 
did the 10. How about this? Let us have 
the experience of others concerning the va- 
rious points of interest connected with shot- 
guns, and particularly how the small bores 
compare in killing power with the better 
known, and more generally used 1arger ones, 


As the reader knows, my experience witno 
shotguns is extremely limited, but this 2v- 
gauge Ithaca looks mighty good to me. Its 
extremely light weight, fine balance, perfect 
fit \peing made to order), exceptionally 
quick locks, excellence of trigger puus, 
strong and simple action, with its unques- 
tionable durability, good shooting qualities, 
combined with the light weight of ammuuni- 
tion used, would give any one who loves the 
smell of burnt powder the duck fever, and 
give it to him in big doses. When it is re- 
membered that chronograph tests give a 
higher velocity to the shot for the 20 than 
for the 16 and 12 gauges, it would seem that 
the 20 gauge might prove entirely satisfac- 
tory for the shooter who was interested in 
picking out single birds, and who would hold 
close, as would be necessary with the small 
bore as compared to the larger guns, Let’s 
have the experience of others. 


A Lady Talks of New Guns 
By Mrs. B. R. Buffham. 


I] hope to have the pleasure of using one 
of the new .22 caliber Colts revolvers soon, 
which, it seems to me, should be an ideal 
little arm for women. This revolver is one 
for which there has long been a demand 
and it has, no doubt, been due to this de- 
mand having been made through Outdoor 
Life, more than anything else, that has led 
to its manufacture, There have been many 
who have for several years past been look- 
ing for the appearance of a 20 gauge repeat- 
ing shotgun, and rumors of its soon appear- 
ing were often heard, but it seems that it is 


not to be for some time yet that these shoot- 
ers will find this in every way desirable 
little gun within their reach. My husband, 
“Almo,” has been trying for the past two 
years to induce the makers of repeating 
shotguns to make such a gun, but without 
being successful, though that it would meet 
with a ready sale seems certain if one can 
judge from the hundreds of letters received 
by him from shooters throughout the coun- 
try concerning the probability of its manu- 
facture. 

The convenience of the locks on my favor- 
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ite 20 gauge ejector gun, which are readily 
detached without the aid of a serew-driver, 
which when used often results in marred 
screw heads and bruised hands. is a feature 
“Almo” placed before a large American gun 
company, but which was not received favor- 
ably by them, but a London maker took 
hold and they are now quite common, and 
T note that Colonel Roosevelt's double-bar- 
rel rifle used in Africa, had them. They are 
very convenient, as when [ get caught in a 
ra‘n all I have to do to remove the locks is 
to unscrew with a handy little lever, wipe 
off and oil. 
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A good, well-made bolt action rifle fo 
hunting, using a large bullet and sighted fo. 
200 yards—this bullet when fired to sta 
in a bear and not pass through him and 
kill cattle in the next county—is a combi- 
hation that would meet with favor from big 
game hunters. <A man-stopping revolver 
cartridge, having a large hole in point of 
bullet, is needed in the South by the ladies 
who are learning to shoot for self-protec- 
tion. I have a few Cordite man-stopping 
cartridges, 440 caliber, imported from Lon- 
don. | shoot a Webley-Fosberry automatic 
revolver, and find it to bave an excellent 
grip, but those bullets ruin my target. 


Concerning the “Old Reliables”—Finding an Old Friend 
By J. A. Nash. ‘ 


The Maynard rifle was among the first, if 
not the first, center fire shooting irons the 
writer ever saw on the plains of what was 
then the “Far West.” The original May- 
nard had a tipup barrel in which the shooter 
inserted a loaded cartridge having a tiny 
aperture in the center of the base. A water- 
proof percussion cap was then placed on a 
tube or “nipple,” set in the break-off: the 
action was closed by snapping the barrel 
into its place, the trigger pulled, when the 
hammer fell and the bullet sped on its way. 
This rifle was a little slow to load, but was 
an excellent hunting weapon, much more re- 
liable than the rim fire cartridges, as they 
often failed to explode The Remington and 
Ballard were excellent big game rifles, the 


Ballard for many years holding the title of - 


world’s standard for accuracy, and today 
the target-shooters of our country rejoice if 
they can get an old Ballard action with its 
fine, double-set triggers and mount a fine 
target barrel on it. 

The Remington and Bailard both were a 
little slow in ejecting, as they did not eject 
the shell when the action was opened. I 
heard of a strange accident many years ago, 
of a Remington “blowing back.” A close 
examination of the Remington action would 
impress any one with the idea that an acci- 
dent of this kind would be impossible, The 
case In hand was that of either a very dirty 
barrel or a swollen cartridge shell. It was 
a large caliber and when the cartridge was 
inserted it failed to enter the chamber of 
the barrel, The owner egtruck the rolling 


. open fire, 


breech-block a blow with his hand: the 
primer was a sensitive one and the heavy 
charge blew back (the action of this arm 
is not locked until fully closed), and injured 
the hunter seriously in the face. The rifle 
of the old days that perhaps was more pop- 
ular and effective than any other was the 
“Old Reliable’ Sharps Sporting rifle, as it 
had some points of superiority over all the 
other big game rifles of the long ago. The 
barrel was heavy, as was the case with 
nearly all rifles of the big game country in 
those days—all parts were of a material and 
temper that has never been surpassed. The 
action was of the lever and side hammer 
style and it was not in any sense of the 
word a “ginger-bread"” gun, and was not a 
thing of beauty by any means, but in a hot 
corner with a wrathy besr or a bunch of 
Redskins there was not (to the writer's 
knowledge) at that time its peer. A favor- 
ite position where one wanted to shoot rap- 
idly was to drop on one knee, throw the hat 
on the ground, make a dent in the crown, 
drop into this dent several cartridges, and 
A sharp, downward jerk of the 
lever threw the empty shell clear of the 
breech (the other rifles did not have this 
feature), and the way a practiced hand 
could deliver a rain of lead with this rifle 
would open the eyes of some modern rifle- 
men, it being possible to fire twenty shots 
\uicker than one could the same number 
with a repeater, the repeater losing time in 
filling the magazine. 

I owned a heavy Sharps, also a Ballard, 






those days; my favorite being the for- 
mer. After my return to the States I sold 
he Sharps to a man outfitting for Montana, 
nd for years regretted that I ever parted 
with it. The Ballard also passed into the 
hands of an eastern target shooter. 

A few days ago while passing a junk shop 
I saw a heavy Sharps rifle, dirty, rusty and 
worn, I stepped inside and picked it up, as 
one would greet an old friend in a strange 
land. 

Imagine my surprise to see on the stock, 
just as I had traced it in the long ago, my 
full name deeply marked in the wood with 
fine brass shoe nails. The barrel is spoiled, 
but the mechanism of the lock and the deli- 
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eate action of the set triggers is just as fine 
as they were the day when it left the hands 
of the expert who assembled it, while the 
case-hardened steel of the outer parts shows 
no sign of rust or wear, the stock alone 
showing that it has been over a long trail. 
From now on it shall hold an honored place 
in my gun cabinet, side by side with the lat- 
est “high power” repeater. If this old-timer 
could speak what a story it could tell of the 
feast and the famine, of the long trails and 
the heavy packs, of the skulking Indian and 
the silver-tips: and one can almost imagine 
it feels a silent contempt for its sleek, mod- 
ern, up-to-date comrades. 


American and Foreign Arms as a German Sees Them—Information Wanted 
By A. Gunther. 


Being a very interested reader of your 
valuable magazine, especially of the “Arms 
and Ammunition” corner, I feel like writing 
something about American guns, and you 
would oblige me by giving me space in the 
columns of your magazine. 

Your statement, Mr. Editor, about hand- 
ling bolt and lever action rifles is certainly 
eorrect, I was in the German army mysell, 
and know very well how to handle a bolt 
action, but [ say frankly that nobody is able 
to handle such an arm as quickly as a lever 
action, and should I go out for hunting griz- 
glies, or other dangerous animals, ] would 
prefer a lever action by all means. Of 
course, the bolt action is much more easily 
taken apart, and you can clean it from the 
breech, and that is certamly a feature to 
count with, but if a man has a Marlin, he 
can clean it from the breech, too. He only 
has to take out one screw, the finger 
lever screw, and then pull out the 
lever, withdraw the breech bolt and 
insert the wiping rod from the breech erid. 

The Marlin, models "95 and ‘93, have, of 
course, not so short a lever throw as the 
models ‘¢6, "92 and "95 Winchesters, but in 
my opinion the above mentioned feature 
of cleaning from the breech, without hav- 
ing it made in “take down” style, places 
this gun far in advance, because a rigid re- 
peater will stand more hard usage than a 
take down. 

I feel sure that. if one of the admirers of 
the Haines model revolvers would send me 


a correct description and a good sketch I 
would forward same to a good German fac- 
tory and it would be turned out in less than 
two months, I beheve that most of the gun 
cranks, like Lieutenant Whelen, Mr, New- 
ton and others, have met with the same ob- 
stacles when wanting something special in 
the way of a gun. American gun makers 
should be more courteous to their custom- 
ers. 


Can some of your readers tell me why the 
Tl. M. Cc. Co. in their catalogue give the 
range for accuracy of all their high velocity 
cartridges as one hundred yards only? I 
should think this ammunition should be ac- 
curate at greater ranges than this. Another 
thing is a riddle to me: The Winchester 
company gives the energy of the .88-40 as 
1154 foot pounds: the U. M. C. as 1159, but 
the Marlin company as 1260. The U. M. C. 
wrote me that they load this cartridge with 
19 grains of sharpshooter powder, while the 
Marlin catalogue gives the load as 14 to 15 
grains of the same powder. There is a mis- 
take somewhere: a charge of 4 or 5 grains 
less will never give an energy of about 100 
foot pounds more.* 

Can some of your readers tell me some- 





*(Note—The figures given by the Marlin 
company concerning energy refer to the 
high velocity cartridge, while the charges of 
Sharpshooter powder as stated by them as 
correct for the .38-40 cartridge refers to the 
low pressure load. Sharpshooter is used 
for both, but in different charges.—Hditor.) 
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thing of the efficiency of this cartridge for 
hunting purposes? I believe it is all right 
for all game up to and including deer, but 
presume it is not powerful enough for elk or 
moose. For bear shooting I would certainly 
choose one of the high power rifles. 

In the April number of Outdoor Life I 
find an article on cleaning rifles after us- 
ing smokeless powder in them. There it is 
stated that after using Sharpshooter pow: 
der the rifle has to be cleaned more care- 
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fully than when other powders are used, e 
pecially when the bullet is seated ahead o 
the shell as in the target Joads. Is this tru 
when using the H. VY. loads such as the 
2-20 and .38-40 and bullets seated in the 
shells? This ammunition is loaded with 
Sharpshooter powder. Would like to know 
if these are primed with non-mercuric 
primers and if the breech pressures when 
using Sharpshooter are very high. 
Wurtemberg, Germany. 


Wanted—A .22 Caliber Repeater of High Velocity 
By V. Ss. Thayer. 


There seems to be a constant, growing 
demand for a full grown, .22 caliber rifle, 
that is, a man’s size gun, a cartridge of suffi- 
cient velocity for medium sized game shoot- 
ing, at a considerable distance, Possibly the 
cartridges now on the market adapted to re- 
peating rifles cover the ground pretty thor- 
oughly (they show fine accuracy), but 
when it comes to any considerable distance 
for running or flying shots | believe all, or 
nearly all, will admit that there is at pres- 
ent no cartridge adapted to a repeater, 
which could possibly have the required ve- 
locity and killing power. 

I think all will agree with me that the 
22 Winchester Special cartridge is the best 
killer of any .22 caliber repeater on the 
market, and this cartridge, according to 
the Winchester catalogue shows a velocity 
at 50 feet of only 1137 feet, and the drop 
at 100 yards is given as about 814 inches. 
When we consider that 100 yards is not an 
unreasonable distance to kill even small 
fame nowadays, it is at once apparent that 
we must judge our distance very closely, to 
Say nothing of the necessity of making al- 
lowance on moving game. The .22 long rifle 
when used with hollow point bullets, does 
most excellent work at close range on 
small game. Of course, | am well aware of 
the remarkable targets which have heen 
made with it at 200 yards, but T am speak- 
ing of it as a hunting cartridge when [| call 
it short range. I have tested at ranges up 
to 400 yards for accuracy and have under 
very favorable conditions made some almost 
unbelievable scores. With a little Stevens 
Crack Shot, I have made several ten-shot 
groups of not more than 214 inches at 100 


yards, and occasionally § inch groups at 
200 yards, Although at the latter distance 
the weather must be ideal. 

Now the Winchester automatic is a very 
accurate rifle and will make fine groups at 
a considerable distance in good weather, but 
it is far from a perfect hunting cartridge, 
for several reasons. In the first place the 
velocity (82 feet) is so low it will not tear 
the tissue, and this, coupled with its hard 
bullet makes a combination which will not 
mushroom on anything unless it be ex- 
tremely hard. I have often fired bullets 
into spruce and balsam anil when they were 
dug out they would not be upset in the least. 
Then the trajectory being so high (over 1 
foot at 100 yards), it can readily be seen 
that this combination is far from ideal, 
Although what rifles [ have tried in this 
model have been very sure of action, and 
have shown fine accuracy. It would, of 
course, be better if it was possible to clean 
the barrel from the breech, The residue 
left in the chamber is hard to remove by 
swabbing from the muzzle. Then, too, the 
trigger pull is rather hard. 

When we come to go over the various 
cartridges of this size we are unable to find 
one of sufficient velocity for a game ecart- 
ridge, without going up to the single shot 
eartridges, of central fire type. Take the 
.22 caliber Winchester with its velocity of 
1481 feet and we have one which travels so 
fast and shoots so flat that if one of its ve- 
locity was used in an automatic, for in- 
stance, It would be a rifle very desirable 
for small game shooting. 

Why could not the .22 caliber extra long, 
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tainly be a seller, as all game up to and in- 
Cluding woodchucks could easily be killed 
with it, at a considerable distance, 


. I’, be loaded to get, say, 1500 feet veloc- 
(aty, and be adapted to an automatic rifle, 
Veighing 6 pounds or less? It would cer- 


An Explanation from Mr. Moore 


Editor Qutdoor Life:—I wish to beg Cap- done it. If he has used the lever and bolt 





ain Macnab’s pardon for being a little hasty 
in that article of mine. No doubt he has 
hunted before | was born but had the cap- 
tain explained in his first article, like he 
does in his second, that in his opinion there 
would be a change in the lever action, | 
would never have written as [ did. I admit 
that in the opinion of most of the experts all 
puns, bolt as well as lever actions, are not 
perfect. When the captain said in his first 
article, “But it is safe to say that the day 
of the lever action as now applied to high 
power arms, is about over," gave me the 
impression that the lever action, in his opin- 
ion, Would be discarde. for the bolt type, 
Which led to my letter. As for barring him 
out of any discussion, ] don’t know who has 


guns on game as hard to kill! as the grizzly 
{ would be glad to hear the results. The 
reason [ mentioned grizzly hunters was 
this: | wanted to know which of the three 
most popular types in use—the lever, bolt 
or automatic—the readers would choose for 
this game and their experience when hunt- 
ing same with any of the arms mentioned. 
Now,if Captain Macnab would take a lever- 
action Winchester, and his favorite bolt ac- 
tion on his contemplated grizzly hunt, I 
would be pleased to hear the results. In 
closing, would say that | hope there are no 
hard feelings as a result of anything | may 
have written, as nothing out of the way was 
intended. HARRY MOORE. 
Pennsylvania. 


Concerning Mr. Lukenbill’s Foreign Made Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The rifie described 
in the “Medicine Bag” in your June num- 
ber by H. S. S. of Oakland, California, is an 
1895 model Austrian Mannlicher, 

This is a straight-pull bolt action maga- 
zine rifle. The magazine is clip-loading, 
holding five cartridges which have rims, Its 
caliber is § mm, (.315). 

Mr. Lukenbill’s rifle is probably the same, 
as his description tallies more nearly with 


this than with either of the other two 
straight-pull rifles adopted for military ser- 
vice, 

The Swiss Schmidt-Rubin has a straight 
grip. The Canadian Ross has a pistol grip 
and a flush magazine; its method of load- 
ing is also distinctive, the magazine spring 
being depressed by the left hand and five 
cartridges poured into the magazine. 

NN. B: J. G. 


Another Letter on the Same Subject. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to the let- 
ters from A. G. Lukenbill and H. 8. S., de- 
scribing a bolt action rifle, would say that 
it is made by the Oesteneichische Waffen- 
fabrik Gesellschaft, in Steyi, Austria—that 
is, they used to make it and can supply 
parts, shells, etc. 

It was designed by Ferdinand Ritter von 
Mannlicher, for military use, listed by him, 


sure which). It is commonly known among 
the trade as the Mannlicher straight pull. 
I believe this model takes the § mm. shell. 
li has the Mannlicher magazine. A gun of 
this model was submitted, for test, to the 
United States Ordnance Department in the 
early nineties. 

This Austrian gun factory in Stey! cor- 
responds in English, L. A. DANSE. 


as the Austrian model 1894 or "95 (I am not N. Mex. 
How About This? 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a constant following: With the advent of smokeless 


reader of Outdoor Life, and a gun crank, 
would like some smart man to explain the 


powder and small bore bullet, the United 
States government has developed the full 
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metal-patched and sharp-pointed bullet for 
extreme accuracy at long range, and to 
merely wound, or disable a man, not to kill 
outright. Now, from the views of the gov- 
ernment experts, and their adopting this 
bullet for the army, they must consider that 
this is the correct bullet for the purpose. 
Now, all these big game hunters who have 
used this cartridge, say that this same 


The .45-70 Springfield 


Editor Outdoor Life:—|[ have just re 
ceived my Outdoor Life for June, atid en- 
joyed it as I always do. Concerning the 
statements made by Mr. Boagni, [| would 
like to give a few facts and figures, and 
ask a few questions. I take these from 
pages 47 to 50 of the “Directions and Rules 
for the Management of the Springfield Ri- 
fle and Carbine, Caliber .45.." The rifle has 
a 32-inch barrel, and the carbine has a 22- 
inch barrel, The rifle ammunition consists 
of 70 grains black powder and a 5(00-grain 
bullet and the carbine of 45 grains of pow- 
der and a 405-grain bullet. 

Now, in regard to the .30 caliber rifle, par- 
ticularly those for the 1906 Springfield cart- 
ridge: Is it necessary for the bullet to hit a 
bone, or “keyhole” in order to inflict a tear- 
ing wound? I once saw the effect of a .30-30 
Winchester jacketed bullet that had been 
“doctored.” The jacket had been split on 
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sharp-pointed, full-jacketed bullet is t 
most destructive and sure killer ever i 
vented. How about this? This seems to b 
a rule that will not work both ways, Wil 
say to the party inquiring if the ‘(6 car 
ridge will work in the '95 Winchester cham 
bered for the '08 cartridge that it will work 
perfectly. “MECHANIC.” 
(olorado, 


the “nose” and started back. It took a jack 
rabbit in the paunch and it separated that 
jack rabbit into two sections—one consist. 
ing of the head and forelegs, the other the 
hindlegs, the intervening portion of the rab- 
bits anatomy having faded into the atmos: 
phere, 





Accuracy, Ra- 











Energy, Penetration, dius of Circle 
rt-Lbs. in White Pine. of Shots. 

if a a ——— 

Range, Car- Car- , Car- 

Yds. Rifle. bine. Rifle. bine. Rifle. bine. 
100..1,525.4 930 19.1 14.5 1.03 1.07 
200..1,245.9 749 165 114 2.7 4.2 
300..1,079.6 616 14.1 9.3 4.2 6.5 
400... 964.6 515 —_— — 58 9.0 
avO.. STLT 437 10.6 7.25 7.6 E17 
600.. 792 376 — —— 85 15.5 
700.. 723 326 9.0) 6.3 11.6 19.0 
800,. 662.5 286 — 3.0 13.8 23.50 
Oklahoma. HOWARD CLARK, 


Experiences in Making Butt Stocks 


I am not by any means an expert or an 
authority on the rifle and revolver question, 
therefore [| have been hesitating some time 
about the advisability of writing this letter. 
But as the few things [ wanted to say are 
actual experience they may prove of inter- 
est to those of your readers who are no bet- 
ter posted than myself. 

I have a Savage, '99 model, rifle, 22’" bar- 
rel, .32-40, which I bought with a shotgun 
butt stock. The more [ have used this rifle 
the better I like it, but up till a short time 
ago it had one serious drawback. It was 
that shotgun butt. I simply could not work 
the lever with the rifle at the shoulder 
without great effort, and it was therefore 
impossible to keep sight on anything and 
shoot more than once. This can be done 
easier, of course, if the left hand is back 


near the receiver, but I am pretty long- 
armed and it comes handier to me to grasp 
it about at the end of the forearm, Under 
these conditions the gun was not much bet- 
ter than a single shot. I tried to get a rifle 
butt plate to fit this stock by hollowing 
same out a little, but this stock is so large 
at the butt that.I could not get a plate that 
would do, The old saying says “Necessity 
is the mother of invention,” so I “got busy” 
and did a little scheming. I have a friend 
here who is a cabinet maker, and through 
him [ got the material (a piece of walnut 
about an inch thick), and made a butt plate, 
hollowed out to fit the shoulder, I stained 
it black, put it on with the same screws, and 
presto! I had a rifle butt stock that for all 
around fit and comfort beats anything I ever 
saw, being larger than the regular rifle 











ock and is not slippery like a steel butt 
late, Of course, it won't stand very much 
‘Gse as a walking stick, but will stand all the 
Se I ever expect to give it. 

Now, following this same line of “fixing 
tocks’—I have a Smith and Wesson mili- 
ary revolver, 1902 model, .22-20. |] had wished 
hundred times that it had the square butt 
alnut stocks like the 1905 model. Well, I 
chemed a little more, and finally I pur- 
hased a pair of walnut stocks from the 
Smith & Wesson people for 60 cents, and 
put them on, filling up the space between 
them left by the round butt frame with a 
composition of sealing wax and glue. No 
one would ever know unless they inspected 
it very closely that it was not a 1905 model. 


Now, I would like to ask you one ques- 
tion: Do you think a combination of just 
the right amounts and kinds of powder and 
shot could be worked out so that the wooden 
Shot case as made by U. M. C. could he 
used in the .32-40 without injuring the bar- 
rel permanently? [I am willing to do the 
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experimenting if you say it can be done. 

Speaking of all-around rifles! I have used 
loads in this rifle for about every purpose 
from shooting rats In the garret up to tack- 
ling anything short of a grizzly, and every 
load perfectly adapted to the use to which 
it was put, tuo, and not a makeshift. The 
22-4) cartridge and the Savage rifle make 
a combination hard to beat. If I can work 
up the shot load to use oceasionally for a 
rabbit, then it sure will be an all-around 


gun. Incidentally, that Ideal bullet, No. 
31949—99 grains, is a “peach,” 
“KAPOOCH.” 





(Note——Having had practically no expe- 
rience in the use of shot in a rifle we are 
unable to make any suggestions of value, 
and consequently this is referred to the 
readers, some of whom have undoubtedly 
experimented along these lines and would 
be willing to relate the results for the bene- 
fit of “Rarooch” and others who might be 
interested in charges of shot that could he 
used satisfactorily in a rifle—that is, if such 
charges can be developed.—Editor.) 


Don’t Blame Haines for This 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Despite the caution- 
ary finger held up by Mr. Haines, the temp- 
tation to open up the old single vs. double ac- 
tion controversy at the suggestion of Mr, 
Platt is so strong as to lure me to the type- 
writer. I probably should be able to resist 
had not Mr. Platt done me the honor of uam- 
ing me in pretty fast company. 

I am not now, never have been and hardly 
hope to become a miracle of speed and aceu- 
racy with the six-gun. The extent of my 
prowess at the range is an ability to keep 
inside the outside circle of the appropriate 
Standard American target. But some time 
back T pulled off on my own account a se- 
ries of trials between the Colts single ac- 
tion and the double action army Colt, both 
38 caliber, to determine which should oc- 
cupy the holster on my belt. 

With the holster hung medium low and 
one-quarter to the front of the left thigh, | 
made repeated trials on drawing and shoot- 
ing from the right hip, using the army model 
as a double action only. 

I found that the single action arrived in 
firing position with the hammer back and 
ready to fall at a slight pressure of the 


trigger finger. The double action gin ar- 
rived with the hammer down and a long, 
hard and aim-disturbing drag was required 
to discharge it. ; 

Similarly, on repeat shots, I was able to 
re-cock the single action while dragging it 
back into line from where the recoil had 
flung it. The double action had to be 
cocked and fired by hauling in the trigger 
after it had been brought into line. 

The time-saving quality of the single ac- 
tion impressed me as being obvious and [| 
selected that type of gun then and there 
and have stuck to it ever since. 

In considering these tests it must -be 
borne in mind that I] was the veriest novice 
and had had no previous practice with 
either type worth counting. This gave both 
types a fairer test than could have been 
given by one more expert than myself, but 
practiced principally with one type. 

It may be objected that I might have be- 
gun hauling in the slack on that double ac- 
tion trigger while lining up the gun. I tried 
it, but found that it was impossible ito tell 
just how much [ had accomplished—with 
the result that every shot came as a sur- 
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prise—some too soon and some too late. 

Just operating both arms for sheer rapid- 
ity of fire, it seemed to me that the double 
action had a shade the best of it. 

But I found that I could make hits—and 
hits are the only shots that count—taster 
with the single action than with the double 
action, 

It is quite true, as is likely to be sug: 
gested, that I might have cocked the double 
action gun with my thumb. But 1 could not 
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cock its small, low hammer as speedily an 
surely as | could the massive hammer o 
the single action. 

$o Mr. Platt is mistaken when he assume 
that the single action is my choice becaus 
of superiority for target work. At slow fir 
[ can see no choice between the two type 
of action. 

My.choice went to the single action be 
cause of its superior rapidity of accurat 
fire. C. L. GILMAN. 

Minn. 


The Remington Autoloader Satisfactory 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having had the op- 
portunity to judge of the reliability of the 
Remington autoloading rifle, | take pleasure 
in saying that I have found it all and more 
than is claimed for it by the makers. 

I have used a Remington autoloading rifle 
almost constantly for the past four years on 
big game and have not had a failure in a 
single instance in any way. 

I have two of these rifles, a .25-35 and a 
26 caliber—the latter I always use on big 
game on account of its power, which is all 
that the most exacting person could desire 
in an arm, so far as its being reliable, as it 
shoots hard enough for any game we have 


Interesting Note Concerning the 


Editor Outdoor Life——In reply to J. R. 
Ward, Nebraska, in July Outdoor Life, I 
will say that T have owned a .351 Winches- 
ter, model 1907, for about elght months, 
and while I have not tried it on deer or 
other large game, T have shot quite a num- 
ber of woodchucks and have tried it to my 
satisfaction on the 100 and 200-yard Stand- 
ard American target, and for accuracy it 
can't be beat, and when I pull dewn on Mr. 
Chuck at 76 to 100 yards with the .351, the 
books are closed. I use Lyman Combina- 
tion rear sight No. 1, and Lyman Patent 
Combination front. 


in this section of the country, and is 4a sure- 
killer and never fails to function—at least 
this has been my experience with these ri- 
fles, so [ do not think Mr. Huntly, who 
makes inquiries concerning them, need have 
any fears that in possessing one of these 
arms that he is not getting as good as there 
is. 

Its accuracy, energy and range is all that 
could be desired, and the recoil is what I 
eall very light. 

I have been in the woods for the last 
twenty years and more and have used all 
the standard makes of rifles and the Rem- 
ington is not excelled by any of the others, 

Idaho, J. W. SINISTER. 


.351 Winchester Self Loader 


I use a miniature load on small game, 
which I load as follows, using Ideal reload- 
ing tools. I recap with U. M. C. smokeless 
primers No, 614, then put in 6 grains weight 
of Savage No. 2 smokeless powder, then a 
38 S. & W. bullet No. 358,246 (in Ideal 
Handbook No. 19). This bullet is first 
dipped In a lubricant of beeswax and cylin- 
der oil equal parts melted together, shell be- 
ing crimped in top groove of bullet. This 
makes an ideal short range load, as it func- 
tions the arm perfectly and is accurate up 
to fifty yards without raising rear sight. 

Colorado. HARRY W. WADE. 


Again the Weapon of Self-Defense 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just recently an 
acquaintance cornered me and expatiated 
on the victory he had achieved over a rab- 
bit—a tame one—with his trusty .32 auto 


pistol. Gut-shot it at the third trial, pur- 
sued it until it became exhausted from ex- 
ertion and loss of blood and, finally cap- 
turing it as it was about to escape up 4a 





drain-pipe, crushed its skull with his bare 


Now, “supposin’ that rabbit had bin a 

Lovely gun, rapid repetition, magnificent 
velocity—but too durn much penetration. 
What is wanted in a fighting arm is 2 bul 
let like the Maine lumberman’s salt pork— 
“Tt don’t digest: it jist lays in ver stomach 
and nourishes ye.” 

The automatic, particularly in pocket 
models, is too much like its near-namesake, 
the automobile—goes like sin once she’s 
started, but it’s a two-handed job for a 
strong and skillful man to set her going, It 
takes two hands to start the automatic if it 
is carried in the only safe way there is to 
carry any pocket gun—with the hainmer 
down on an empty chamber, And supposing 
a man does care so little for his hide as to 
earry the thing cocked, with some sort of a 
safety blocking the hammer more or less. 
I for one would hate to have to hunt for 
that awkwardly placed “doo-dad” while look- 
ing into the deep, dark tunnel of a foot- 
pad’s “smoke wagon.” 

Were it not for the excessively long tar- 
fet butt on the brute the Colt Police Posi- 
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tive Special, taking the .32-20 cartridge 
would grade high. With the soft-point bul- 
let this load does mushroom some and 
seems to combine the small bulk and light 
recoil desirable in a pocket gun with the 
tearing shock of some of the famous old 
olack powder belt guns. But its lines stand 
in its light when considered as a handy 
pocket piece. 

This matter of pocket guns :-nd their use 
in self-defense igs open to endle+s variations 
of discussion. Reading over cvhat I have 
written, I fear that I have advanced some 
gory and gruesome ideas, But shooting up 
your fellow humans is such a subject and it 
seems to me that if the situation justifies 
shooting at.all, it is of the first Importance 
that the damage inflicted be so overwhelm- 
ing as to bring the combat to a close at 
once, 

For practical purposes of self defense, 
when anything more than two fists and a 
willing disposition are needed, allow me to 
call attention to the merits of a straight, 
heavy, well-balanced cane, backed by a sea- 
son's training under a competent instructor 
in single-stick and foil fencing. 

Minnesota, Cc. L. GILMAN. 


For Mr. Thomas 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the July 
issue of your magazine an article by Chaun- 
cey Thomas in which he comments upon a 
discovery that the shorter a pistol barrel is, 
the less the apparent recoil, fortifying his 
discovery with the results of certain experi- 
ments with the Remington double derringer 
and the Colt derringer and different cart- 
ridges. 

I think a solution of this proposition, viz.: 
that the shorter the barre] the less tne ap- 
parent recoil is found in considering cer- 
tain other propositions, to-wit.: the less 
powder burned the less energy developed, 


and the less energy developed the less re- 
eoil. Likewise, since Mr, Thomas's experi- 
ments must have been with black powder, 
the shorter the barrel, within these limits, 
the less powder there is burned, conse- 
quently we have as a stairway leading from 
the House ‘shat Jack Built, the shorter the 
barrel, the less powder burned, the less en- 
ergy developed and the less recoil. 

Therefore, the outcome of Mr. Thomas's 
experiments quite checks up with my rea- 
soning as in my experience it is very impor- 
tant to burn all your powder if you want to 
get the best results. 

New York. CHARLES NEWTON. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


In the May number Outdoor Life’s Arms 
and Ammunition Queries we published a 
query from a Mr. Hall from which we quote 
as follows. “I have a very finely finished 
Marlin rifle, .22 caliber, ruined by neglect. 
Would it be possible to have jt rebored to 


one of the various .25 caliber cartridges, and 
if so could the action be altered to handle 
same? In case the action would not work 
with one of the above-mentioned cartridges, 
could the rifle be nsed as a single shot?” 
As there are so many queries to be consid- 
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ered in this department it is often neces- 
sary to cut some of the answers rather 
short, however interesting they may be, as 
space will not always permit of lengthy ex- 
planations: therefore, in replying to the 
above we did not go into the matter as 
deeply as we might have gone, giving the 
many reasons why, in our opinion, it would 
be impossible to make the changes men- 
tioned by Mr. Hall in the .22 Marlin he was 
writing of, but from our answer, a portion 
of which follows, we thought we had made 
it quite plain that it would be impossible to 
alter as he desired: “We believe it would 
be impossible to have this arm rebored to 
handle any of the cartridges mentioned, as 
the action would not handle cartridges of 
such length, either as a repeater or single 
shot.” 

Shortly after the May issue appeared, we 
received the following letter from one of 
our Pennsylvania readers, from which we 
quote a part as follows: “7 noticed an in- 
quiry in Outdoor Life from Mr. J. H. Hall 
asking whether his .22 caliber Marlin could 
be rebored. Yes, it can. Mr. , of 
Ohio, will rebore and make all necessary 
changes to the .22 caliber, Model 1°97, Mar- 
lin, for $5.00, so that it will handle the 
25-11-65 Stevens rim-fire cartridges. He can 
also rebore .22 caliber Colt’s Lightning rifle 
to the .25 short rinifire caliber. If your 
correspondent will write Mr. , he can 
give him more detailed information.” 


Before publishing this letter we decided 
to write to the gentleman referred to and 
in a short time received a reply from which 
we quote: “I am constantly engaged in just 
such work as you inquire about. [ am not 
familiar enough with the arms you describe 
as to state from experience all the possi- 
bilities, but think there would be no doubt 
of their being changed to the .25 caliber. I! 
can call to mind many other styles that at 
first there was some doubt about their con- 
vertibleness, but turned out all right. There 
would be more doubt if these arms are re- 
peaters, but even then I have changed them 
successfully. My price for reboring and 
completing is $3.50, and if changed from rim- 
fire to center fire, then 50 cents additional, 
If either arm is sent [ will fully test before 
returning it.’’ 

This letter, while entirely different than 
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headed for the Marlin people for their opin-| 
ion, and their letter in reply, from which we 
quote all bearing on this subject, seems to 
prove conclusively that our answer to Mr. | 
Hall, previously alluded to, was not far from 
being correct, The Marlin letter follows: 


“In answer to your inquiry, we must ad- 
vise that the .22 caliber Marlin repeater, | 
either Model 1892 or Model 1897, could not 
possibly be converted into a repeating rifle 
to handle the .25-11-67 Stevens rim-fire cart 
ridges. These .22 caliber Marlin repeaters 
are designed in perfect proportion to han- 
dle the .22 caliber cartridges to best advan- 
tage, and any attempt to alter the gun to 
handle a wider or longer cartridge wiil only 
result in spoiling the gun for all practical 
purposes. The space between the two walls 
of tae frame would not permit tue passage 
of the .25 caliber cartridge; the carrier 
could not possibly be made to accommodate 
the cartridge either in length or thickness. 
The head of the breech bolt is entirely too 
small to arrange for handling of any cart- 
ridge larger than a .22 caliber. The Hmit of 
the path of breech-bolt is another factor 
that would make it impossible to handle a 
eartridge of this length, either in inserting 
it into the chamber or in extracting it. Then. 
too, the magazine would not handle the 
cartridges on account of the thickness of the 
head. Aside from the impracticability of 
the work, we would not recommend the re- 
boring of any .22 caliber rifle for the use of 
a eartridge of greater potter than intended 
originally for that particular model. 


“Tf Mr. or Mr. ——, or any one else 
interested in this question will compare the 
leneth and diameter of shell and cartridge 
in the 25-11-67 and .22 rim-fire sizes, they 
will at once see the futility of i 
such an alteration.” 





E. L. Palmer, Vicksburg, Ariz —Would the 
®15-grain British bullet and 46 grains of Du 
Pont military powder (1908) make a safe 
load for use in the Winchester box maga- 
zine rifle of .30-30 rimless caliber. About 
what would be the breech pressure and ve- 
locity ? 


Answer.—This load as tested at the Du 
Pont factory gave a breech pressure of 44,- 
700 pounds, and a velocity of 2,106 f. s. This 
In the Springfield rifle. In order to seat 
the .303 British bullet it was found neces- 
sary to ream out the neck of the shell as 
the large bullet expanded same when this 
was not done enough to prevent the cart- 







‘ridge entering the chamber sufficiently to 
ermit the closing of the breech mechanism. 





“Gun Lover," Mex.—I should be much 
bliged if you would help me to decide which 
high power rifle, or carbine, would suit me 
e best (Where lies the difference between 
“rifle” and “carbine’’? | have always been 
under the wrong impression that it was 
merely in the length.) 

I have a .$2-40 high power Marlin carbine 
but require a more powerful weapon, as | 
am in the hopes of having a hunt after the 
big bear of Alaska, I am a light weight and 
but a moderate shot, so lightness, recoil and 
trajectory are all important points, and the 
lever-action a necessity. 

The .85 Winchester and the .45-70 high ve 
locity (in the Winchester light-weight 
model), at present seem to me the most de- 
sirable. If there is anothe; smokeless cart- 
ridge which you think would be more suit- 
able to my requirements, please name it. 

Does the flatter trajectory, in your opin- 
ion, compensate for the heavier recoil, in 
the .45, when compared with the .45-70 high 
velocity? The shocking power of the latter 
is surely heavy enough for the most danger- 
ous bear, What effect would a solid metal- 
patched bullet have from a .45 on a mule 
deer? A solid bullet from the .25 would be 
unsportsmanilike to use in hunting, but can 
the same be said of the .45 with its greater 
diameter and increased weight? Would it 
be advisable to have a soft rubber butt 
Plate fitted to either of these models to les- 
sen the recoil, considering the rough work 
they would necessarily be put to? 

Answer.—In answering the question as to 
the difference between the rifle and car- 
bine we will have in mind only these arms 
of same make, models and calibers. The 
mechanism of these will be found practi- 
cally the same, The carbine barrels are al- 
ways shorter, and usually lighter than the 
rifle, and in all with which we are ac- 
quainted, round, The butt stocks are fitted 
with a carbine butt plate (quite similar to 
4&4 musket butt plate), while the forearm 
is usually fastened to the barrel with steel 
bands. <A sling ring is usually found on the 
side of frame, though this will be omitted 
if specified in order, and swivels for sling 
strap supplied instead, or can be had with- 
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out either. Most of the carbines can also 
be had with rifle or shotgun butt stocks if 
preferred, and though regularly equipped 
with coarse open sights at the factory, suit- 
able for the rough work Lhey are especially 
adapted to, they can also be fitted with Ly- 
man or Marble peep sights and front sights 
of either of these makes, as well as the 
Sheard and other front sights, and many 
find them very desirable little arms when so 
made. For use on horseback, or in rough 
districts, or in brushy sections of country, 
the light weight and convenient length has 
made the carbine the favorite hunting arm 
for many. After carefully considering your 
several questions, the writer is of the opin- 
ion that a .30-40 Winchester rifle, 95 model, 
will come as near answering your require- 
ments a8 any arm you are likely to find. If 
he were to make the same trip you contem- 
plate, he would want nothing better, cer- 
tainly he would consider it powerful enough 
for any American game. One reason that 


. it would seem to be better suited for your 


use ig that we believe recoil is an objection- 
able feature to you and something you will 
be better without, The other two calibers 
have rather heavy recoil, and for this rea- 
son would think the .30-40 would be better, 
especially when it is remembered that this 
has been found large enough for any game 
by so many noted hunters and recommend- 
ed by them. The .45 caliber full metal- 
patch bullet has been used on deer and re- 
ported as proving entirely satisfactory by 
one of our friends—this was when used 
with black powder, giving far less velocity 
than when used in the high velocity loads. 
There would be a great difference between 
this bullet and the full metal-patch small 
bore bullet when used on game, and that 
difference would be in favor of the ,45. But 
as has been intimated, it seems almost cer- 
tain that the .30-40 would be better for you 
to select, Perhaps there are others who 
will think differently; if so, let us hear from 
them, As to the recoil pad, the writer would 
have no use for it on a rifle, though he is 
aware that others would. Would suggest your 
reading article August issue in the Arms 
and Ammunition department concerning big 
game rifles; this may help you to decide. 
Should you finally decide on the .45-70 cali- 
ber, would suggest your having the factory 
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Make you a carbine with nickel-steel barrel, 
full magazine, without sling-ring on frame, 
but with swivels and sling-strap—this the 
"26 model, of course, 
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Frank Trask, Deerlodge, Mont.—Will you 
kindly tell me through your magazine how 
I can lighten the trigger pull on my auto- 
matic Colt pistol? The pull registers over 
12 pounds on a common spring balance. The 
gun is a .38 caliber Military model. The pull 
on my .22 Winchester automatic is about & 
pounds. Can [| lighten it any? 


Answer.—The trigger pull on your Colt is 
much harder than most of the arms of this 
kind and make we have handled. The pull 
can be reduced to about 6 pounds, but it 
isn’t always best to entrust this work to 
every gunsmith, and if you can spare the 
arm for a couple of weeks we believe you 
would do well to return to the factory, 
where the pull will be lightened to suit your 
requirements. Unless you are perfectly cer- 
tain that your gunsmith is capable of re- 
ducing the pull as you desire, and can fur- 
nish with a temper that will stand unlimited 
use without wearing to a dangerously light 
pull-off, it would be far better to return to 
factory where you are certain to have the 
little arm properly attended to; the Colt peo- 
ple will treat you right. The trigger pull on 
the ,22 Winchester automatics usually runs 
from 614 to 7 pounds, and while we know of 
many who consider these arms as having 
too heavy pulls we know of but few who, 
after using to any considerable extent, could 
not do good work with them as sent from 
factory. We know of a few who have had 
the pull reduced to a very light one, and as 
a consequence several shots would be fired 
at one pull of the trigger, This can never 
happen with the factory pull, If you desire 
the minimum pull, we would give you the 
same advice as in the Colt, and that would 
be to send to the factory, where it will be 
adjusted properly. If this is done you can 
rest assured that you will get as smooth and 
light a pull as is consistent with safety, as 
well as a pull that will not vary in many 
years’ use, Many triggers adjusted by some 
gunsmiths will not wear well. 








Aug. Landgren, Jamestown, N. D.—I in- 
tend to purchase a Remington auto-loading 
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shotgun, but know very little concerning 
this arm, It is claimed to be a splendid r 
coil-operated gun, but how about its shoot 
ing qualities? Have they the range an 
penetration of the hand-functioned shot) 
euns? 

Answer.—wWe think that it has been pret 
clearly demonstrated that the shooting o 
the Remington auto-loading shotguns ar 
the equal of any shotgun of any type. From 
chronograph tests the velocities of the shot 
were practically the same as in the hand- 
operated arms using same charges. This be- 
ing true, it naturally follows that the pene 
tration would also be the same. 





Cc. QO. Hanson, Alice, Colo.—Did the Win- 
chester people ever put out an auto-loading 
rifle in .82 caliber that had a bolt of any 
sort on the breech-block to throw the first 
shell into the chamber? 


Answer.—To the best of our knowledge 
the Winchester company have never placed 
on the market any automatic, or self-load- 
ing rifle, with a bolt of any kind attached to 
breech-block for hand-operating same. The 
Remington auto-loading rifle has this feat- 
ure, The Winchester .22 automatic and 
\vinchester .32, .85, .251, and .401 calibers 
have what is known as an “operating 
sleeve” at the front end of the forearm, 
which is for tne purpose of hand-operating 
the action, when, for any reason such might 
be desirable, as, for instance, when it is de- 
sireu to clean or inspect the interior of the 
barrel, throw in the first cartridge, or re- 
move one without firing. This feature is 
simple and convenient. 


Francis A. McCloskey, Brooklyn, N. Y.—1l 
shall be greatly obliged to you if you will 
publish in your magazine the weights of 
bullets, powder charges, velocity, energy, 
penetration and trajectory of the various 
black and smokeless powder cartridges of 
.22 caliber, 

Answer.—It has been impossible to pro- 
cure all the information you desire, but we 
take pleasure in handing out all we have on 
the subjeet. 

Powder charge for .29 short, black pow- 
der, § grains; bullet, 30 graing. 

Powder charge for .22 long, black powder, 
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5 grains; weight of bullet in U. M, C,. cart- 
ridge, 30 grains, and in Winchester, 95 
grains. 

Powder charge for .22 L. R., black pow- 
der, 5 grains; bullet, 40 grains. 

Powder charge for .22 W. R. F. (some- 
times called .22 Special), 7 grains; weight 
of bullet, 45 grains. 

Velocity U. M. C. .22 Long Rifle (black), 
1,103 feet per second; smokeless, 983 feet 
per second. Penetration, 5 %-in. pine 
boards. Penetration .22 short, black pow- 
der, 41%, %-in. boards; smokeless, 5 boards. 
Penetration, .22 long, black powder, 4% 
%-in. boards. Shooting at 100 yards, the 
height of bullet at 50 yards is 4.21 inches. 
Penetration, .22 L. R., black powder, 7% 
%.in, pine boards. When shooting at 100 
yards the height of bullet at 50 yards is 4.44 
inches, Height of bullet at 100 yards when 
shooting at 200 yards, 20.73 inches, (Much 
of above from Marlin catalogue.) 

Velocity of .22 W. R. F., Winchester make, 
1,127 feet per second. Penetration in %-in. 
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pine boards, 7 boards; energy of bullets at 
50 feet, 121 foot-pounds. Height at 50 yards, 
when shooting at 100 yards, 4.25 inches. Ve- 
locity .22 Winchester automatic, Winchester 
make, 903 feet per second; energy 81 foot- 
pounds: penetration, 5 %,-in., boards. 

Black powder charge used in .22 Winches- 
ter single shot cartridge (Winchester make), 
13 grains; bullet, 45 grains; penetration, 8 
7%-in. pine boards: velocity, 1,541 feet per 
second. Powder charge of U. M. C. .22-15 
Stevens, 15 grains black powder, and a bul- 
let of 60 grains in weight. The .22 extra 
long center fire uses § grains of black pow- 
der and a .45-grain bullet, and the .22 extra 
long rim fire is charged with 7 grains black 
powder and 40-grain bullet; but these two 
cartridges are seldom used. The .22 H. P. 
cartridge mentioned by Mr. Newton In the 
January number is to be adapted to a well- 
known American-made rifle, and we look 
for its appearance soon, and will be pre- 
pared to give our readers a full report con- 
cerning same at on early date. 


From Our Letter-File of Unsolicited Testimonials 


PAUL WEISS 


@®ptician 
1606 CURTIG GTAEET 
DENVER, COLO. 


‘Denver, Colo., Apr. 19, 1510. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., 


c/o M. E. McCumber, 


1824 Curtis St., City. 


Gentlemen? 


Your favor in the shane of letter from Mr. Le ds 


Hadley received. We have alrecdy written to the gentleman 


and feel sure of getting his order as our new apecial 


field glass is the best bargain we have yet offered. 


Would also add that we are selling quite a few 


glasses through our ad in "Outdoor Life". ; 


Thenking you for your favor, we remf&in 


BK / 


Yours respectfully, 
Paul Weiss 


(9) 


The Intricacies of the 












One of Outdoor Life’s readers has kindly 
drawn the accompanying illustrations for 
the benefit of our readers—they bring to 
our mind, the most clear and clever 
illustrations and descriptions of how to 
throw the Diamond Hitch ever shown. 
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Diamond Hitch Laid Bare 












Any of our readers desiring clear copies of | 
these cuts and who do not desire to mar 
this copy of Outdoor Life by clipping these 


pages, may have some by sending us 25c 
in coin or stamps. The cuts will be printed 
on heavy enameled paper, showing them up 

slightly clearer than they appear herewith. 
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The Camp Perry Shoot 


(Reported by our Special Correspondent.) 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The triple tourna- 
ment of the Ohio State Rifle Association 
(August &-13), the National Rifle Associa. 
tion (August 13-18), and the National 
matches which took the range August 22nd 
and closed today—a shoot which, while not 
the largest of the four held on the Buckeye 
range, Will be memorable for smashed rec: 
ords, for the advent of a younger generation 
of prize-winners in the individual contests, 
and for the passage of national-guard rifle- 
team Supremacy from the Hast to the West. 

Record-smashing began almost with the 
first Ohio match and continued unabated 
through the National Rifle Association's 
great tournament—the largest in the history 
of that historic organization—and extended 
Into the national match. Overboard went 
nearly all the records at the tournament of 
1909; but this year’s performance surpassed 
it. 


The Buckeye tourney started off with 
Lieut. Col, C. B. Winder’s twenty-two 600- 
ae thirty-four 800-yard, and twenty-four 

1,000-yard consecutive bull's-eyes, and Seregt. 
Guy Emmerson of Ohio lined out forty-three 
straight at 800 yards in the Second Brigade 
match. Sergt. Matt Klein, Fifteenth Cavy- 
alry, took the Catrow Cup match—a dupli- 
cate Of the Leech Cup contest—with 102 of 
105 including possibles at 800 and 1,000 
yards—not equalling the possible of 1909 by 


Sergt. J. W. Hingle of the U. S. Marines. 
Knsign E. G. Allen, navy, was second with 
LOO, 

Young dark-horse winners began to 


emerge on the third day when Private Will- 
iam H. McCarthy, a new-comer on the 
Massachusetts team, captured the $500 Ad- 
jutant General's cup at 1,000 vards with a 
97, winning by a bull on his last shot from 
Private George W. Chesley, Connecticut. 


The other five leaders were: Capt. E. W. 
Eddy, Ohio, 97; Lieut. Col. C. B. Winder, 
Ohio, 96: Lieut. Glenn Van Anedan, Third 


Indiana, 95, 

Ohio’s eight veteran sharpshooters took 
the main Ohio match—that for the $3,000 
Herrick cup—which Massachusetts made off 
with last year—in a fiercely fought finish 
with two of the five service teams that in 
general shot up the national-guard aggrega- 





tions this year again. The place-winners 
were: 

OED -6-c.c ia ca ve wceceilaleteteteterarae eve ig leet 1,689 
2, U. S Marine ‘Corps CMO! 2 2600 s.00 1,688 
m® (Oe & Cavelev. oS feos 2e See 1,679 
4. U. 8 Marine C Orps "(No, 8 Oe Cr: 1,673 


Massachusetts quit sixth with 1,660. Colo- 
rado'’s two teams were last in the field of 
twenty with 1,506 and 1,403. 

The Governor's match went to a marine— 
sergt. Victor Czegka—winner of the Wimble- 
don cup in 1909—who made a skirmish pos- 
sible and ended with 191 out of the 200. 
Regulars gobbled up the first six places, and 
thirty-two contestants scored 180 or better 
on the skirmish run and at 600 and 1,000 
yards. 

Another new shot in the Massachusetts 
team—Private Cedric Long—shot up 249 op- 
ponents on the skirmish run for the Pcters 
trophy, he scored a possible—a new record. 
For second place with 99's Corp. Heury 
Adams, Fifteenth U. S. Cavalry, and Corp. 
Archie Lewellen, marine corps, tied. Twenty- 
four scored 94 or more, 

The Du Pont individual tyro match was 
won by Sergt. Jerome Grabenzah, U. S. cav- 
alry, with 19 consecutive 800-yard bull’s-eyes 
—a tyro feat that a few years ago would 


have taken any match on the ecard. Corp. 
Thomas Worsham, marine corps, worried 
along in second place with only 16. Seret. 


Louis Jarrett, Second Indiana, lined out 13 
and got third place; Lieut, R, Coyle, marine 
corps, 12, fourth. Possibles were scored by 
thirteen; sixteen more got 49; and twenty- 
ohne more went to 48—heretofore unheard-of 
tyro marksmanship, 

The twenty-eighth annual matches of the 
National Rifle Association brought to the 
butts 2,563 entries, and under the new plan 
of distributing prizes—$5,484.48—96% of the 
entry fees—were returned to competitors in 
prizes, One contestant in every four got a 
prize. The matches were greatly expedited 
—crowded into four days—and conflicts 
were obviated by the institution of the relay 
system, sending pairs from one stage of one 
match to another match and having them 
shoot in from three to five contests a day. 

The President’s match, shot by authority 
of the President of the United States, who 
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Standing (left to right)—Private Gardner, 15th; 
1ith: ist Sergt, Stodie, 


aker, 15th: Capt. Rolf, 15th; Capt. Glarner, 
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INFANTRY RIFLE TEAM. 1910— WINNER OF THE NATIONAL MATCH. 
Sergt.-Major Sayer, 15th: Sergt. Whit- 


80th; lst Sergt. Grandy, 


28th. Sltting—2nd Lieut. Steever, 31st: Ist Lieut. Wallace, 20th; Capt, Allen, 29th; ist Lieut. 
Shaw, 27th, team captains; Capt. Coleman, 10th; 2nd Lieut, Dixon, 15th: lst Lieut, Briges, 
qth. Sitting (bottom)—tIst. Lieut, Snyder, 17th; Emery, 1st Lieut. Burt, 24th; 2nd Lieut. 





Hodges, 13th; Lieut. Rutherford, 5th. 








sends the winner an autograph congratu- 
latory letter, saw the record field of 424. 
Sergt. W. A. Fragner of the marine corps 
won at 283—a record score. The five lead- 
ers ranked as follows: 


n r = + = we 
eS 2p = 
es £ 2s + 
= fe Se : 
m4 : é fz} — 
= = fl 
: “t . 
Seret. W. A. Fragner, 
Marine Corps... .. 99 46 48 48 42—2Jss 
Mid. H. D. Smith, 
PR eg tae ny 98 46 #47 #%446 45—Z2582 
Corp. G. W. Farnham, 
Marine Corps... .. 95 43 49 4b 49—281 
Ensign R. Cc. Giffen, 
MEWS. aos se Token ees 100 43 49 41 47—280 
Q.M. J. 8. Wiersbowski, 
Wavy. oi. wscseceee 95 45 47 46 47—280 


In the Leech cup match, with 256 entries, 
records went kiting in the gale that at in- 
tervals during the tournament bothered the 
sharps. In the Leech race, however, a new 
prize-winner, Lieut. Clarence L. Sturdevant, 
Corps of Engineers, U. 5. A., knocked out 
twenty-four 1,000-yard bulls in a head wind- 
storm, ending with the only possible ever 
made at 800, 900, and 1,000 yards in a match. 
The nearest to it was the 104 here two years 
ago by Capt. K. K. Y. Casey of Delaware. 


Amazing marksmanship characterized the 
Leech contest all through. On the first range 
no less than seventy-one possibles were 
stacked up, and at 900 yards there were nine. 
The six leaders were: 

Lieut. Cc. L. Sturdevant, Engineers.....- 


oe lS 

Lieut, Cal, C. B. Winder, Ohio......-..-+: 103 
Capt. G. H. Emmerson, GLO. s-cniwnre ree S| b 
Capt. BE. W. BHddy, Ohio. . 2... 1.222255 55 4 102 
Seret, Matt Klem, Cavalry. . ..005ses eee 102 
Capt. N. H. Wolf, Arizona,...-. Dees tive eee Lot 
The famous $500 Wimbledon cup, pre- 


sented by the National Rifle Association of 
Great Britain, went to a Buckeye. The six 
that got in ahead in the field of 280 that took 
the 20 shots at 1,000 yards were: 


Capt, G. H. Emerson, Ohio... 2. essere eens 99 
Lieut. Col. C. B. Winder, Ohin......-<+++: 99 
Capt. W. T. Spratt, Fifth Georgi... ...) 95 
Sergt. H. E. Meyers, First [Hinnis....... 08 
Lieut, J. C. Locke, Alabama. .......s0eees 98 
Sergt. J. Cc. Richey, Liht iS EAT ks ce. e wie ate ee fs 


Still another young shot, in the M assachu- 
setts team for the first time, won the Marine 
Corps cup at 600 and 1,000 yards with 192: 


Corp. A. Schofield, Massachusetts.......192 
Corp. J. E. Peterson, Marine Corps......192 
Capt. J. A. Blythe, Louisiana.....-...+. 194 
Private E, J. Blade, Marine Corps...es«+s 191 
Capt. G H. Emmerson, CUEERG coca nw aces ae te 199 
Serget. F. R. Daniels, Massachusetts....-.9 


What an unknown tyro can do was shown 
in the individual] long-range tyro match at 


7° 
404—- 


1000 yards, when a youthful Indianian, 
Sergt. S. Clark, piled up nineteen straight 
bulls; First Sergt. H, BE, Stodie, U. S. infan- 
try scored 16 bulls, and Lieut. D. J. Codotte, 

=eventy-fourth New York, and Lieut. M. C. 
Bristol, Third U. 8S. Cavalry, tied with a pos- 
sible for third place, 

Aiter winning it three times straight and get- 
ting the trophy to own and then not compet- 
Ing last year, the Sixth Massachusetts again 
captured the regimental championship match 


from thirty-one competitors, The six who 
got in first were: 

Sixth Massachusetts ..................., 831 
Fifteenth Uy, 8. MMEROTITL Goo. ww csraiencs 4 a4 e'e'a bs B21 
POSES*UMNA LOWE, oi 'es sige ecuuseccce. ole 818 
seventy-fourth New York... faecal gos bw oat eee 
Brigade Midshipmen (No, 2)... °° °° **” ....810 
BUTE AREWERIE, Ss ioe. sacve Siena Ld S04 


The First Squadron, Colorado Cavalry, 
again as last year shot up Squadron A ot 
New York who had won the championship 
revolver team match eight years Straight. 
The three contestants scored as follows: 
Pirst Squadron, Colo, Cavalry... .sa<<c. 1,082 
Squadron A, New York .....,.....°°7°° 1.069 
Machine Gun Platoon, Tenth U. &. Inftry 887 

The Evans service skirmish match, the 
spectacular event of the meet, went to the 
Seventy-fourth New York, with Oklahoma 
Secohd and the U. S&S. Infantry, last year's 
Winner, third. 

The championship company team match 
was won by the Fourth Company, Naval 
Academy, which scored 444. Company L, 
First Colorado, was second at 441. 

The grand aggregate honors in the indi- 
vidual revolver matches was won by C. E. 
Orr, Alton Rifle Club, 1,815. E. G. Reising, 
Connecticut, was second, 1,812, and LeRoy 
Lyons, Troop Db, First Colorado Cavalry, 
third, 1,407. 

The eighth annual National matches— 
team, individual and pistol—were run off 
smoothly under the direction for the fourth 
year of Col. R. K, Evans, Twenty-eighth wv. 
s. Infantry, executive officer. AS assistant 
executive officers—new positions this year— 
Were appointed Major Thomas W. Griffith, 
Twenty-eighth Infantry, and Lieut. Col. N. 
kK. Thurston, chief ordnance officer State or 
New York and captain of the New York 
team. Regulars acted as markers and scor- 
ers and the First Troop, Sixth Cavalry, Fort 
Des Moines, as mounted orderlies. 

In the team match, in which forty-three 
teams fought—seven less than In 1908 and 
five less than last year—and which the U. 8: 
Infantry won by the score of 4,186—71 points 
ahead of the cavalry—the two chief features 
were the slaughter of the militiamen by the 
Service sharps and the overthrow of eastern 
State teams by western. [In addition to the 
$3,000 National trophy and $450 which goes 
to the Infantrymen and 300 to the Cavalry- 
men, the Navy with 3,112 bagged $300— 
fourth money. And the younsters from the 
Annapolis Academy, who shoot like veterans, 
oc In fifth, 
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lowa—the first trans-Mississippi state 
team to land in the money in the National 
match battle, trounced Massachusetts which 
took second place on the first (200-yard) 
stage, and New York which quit tenth, and 
the District of Columbia which got thirteenth 
rank, and New Jersey which stuck in twen- 
tieth notch. The Iowans, coached by Lieut. 
Morton C. Mumma, Second Cavalry, got in 
third and are rewarded with $300. 

Four western states shot themselves out 
of Class B (the second fifteen teams) into 
Class A: Colorado jumped from twenty-sec- 
ond in 1909 to eighth; Michigan from twenty- 
fifth to ninth, Minnesota from twentieth to 
twelfth, and Oklahoma from sixteenth to fif- 
teenth. California dropped from fifteenth 
and last in Class A to nineteenth: Illinois 
from eleventh to seventeenth. 

The Kansas team, with Lieut, J. L. Top- 
ham of the Infantry team last year as coach, 
made the longest jump—from thirty-third to 
sixteenth, winning the Bronze Soldier of 
Marathon and $300, first prize in Class C. 
Arizona landed second prize in Class C, $200, 
having finished twenty-third; Connecticut 
got third prize—$150—in twenty-seventh 
rank with 2,860—and Utah the fourth— $150 
—for landing twenty-eighth at 2,825, 

In Class B, Minnesota by one point took 
the $3,000 Hillon trophy and $350 from the 
District of Columbia, having scored 3,021 in 
twelfth notch; the District’s 3,021 pulled it 
$250; the 3,019 by Texas won third prize— 
$225—and the 2,994 by Oklahoma the fourth 
— $200. 

In the National match two range match 
records were smashed—the 200-yard by the 
Infantry’s 589 and the 600-yard by New 
York's 569, the 120 shots for record not hay- 
ing a shot below a four, with the 800-yard 
stage eliminated and the rapid-fire on the 
targets of the §00-yard range, the aggregate 
scores cannot be compared with those of 
previous years, 

Two penalties were imposed. The Marine 
Corps lost its entire skirmish score—i,032— 
for an infraction of the rule against un- 
authorized coaching from behind the firing 
line, and the Navy lost 21 points because one 
of its men—Knsign Vossler—did not attempt 
to fire his five shots on the first appearance 
of his target. The Marines’ penalty sent 
them from second to forty-second rank, and, 
with them eliminated, the Navy would have 
got in second with those 21 points, 

The rank of the forty-three teams, indicat- 
ing the classification for the 1911 battle, is 
as follows: 


CLASS A 
T—United States: Enfantry,,.. cca caccceavevs 3,186 
u—lUnited States Cavalry. ........... -d,115 
FLOW B50) ese aac eel ea e eee 112 
d1—United States Navy... uccscsccees ll 
i—LUnited States Naval Academy...... 3.107 
6—- MASSACHUBECELS, 0... 6 eceecee eae wave ets 10 
T= WV ISCOTR Neos age cae ce -3,101 
B-—COlLOTROO, 65s aie tsirs eta ee ess Dees 3,086 
DANO Rk, yo sc e-uue a-e-0eeacueae - 3,066 
10-—— Mew Or hie Se eal asses oe eee 6,052 











11—Ohio. - . 7 bbe ee Re ee ee ee ee ee ee 3.044 
PPR SB GROOT. oes ee se ae evelthle ce acca et 4.021 
13—District of Columbia, . . 2... 5. een eees 1,020 
14—TOXAB, 2 0 0 pete eee eee ete eae 3,019 
| 1b —Oklahoma, . . . ieee eee eee saa melee 2,994 
CLASS 5B 
TO —BTIBORS 60 lle See sieleere siete ee ees 2,981 
1 7 —LEOTS, ne ee te eeiee ees eens eee . 2,930 
18—Pennsvivania, «os. eee eae tee ee 2,979 
BACT ESE TE ES, oon. a ceie ececact ace eee eee 2,968 
S0——-Ne@w J@rgev. . 0 wu ewe eed ee eee 2,952 
PI—ALADAING, 6. 6 te ence ee eet 2.947 
Sere 0 wie ea siae Sika eae S's Beale 2.045 
See PPT ss op bisieca bic o1s ele dace "scde «es 2,916 
24—West Viretnia. . 2,900 
Sp—Maryland, . 2. eee ee eee ee ees 2,896 
SO—INGIBNB. eee eee ee ee eee ene 2.886 
#7—Connecticut. . . . .. sec c escent trees 2,860 
ieee GM Si) gk ibeccla place eleilawaTe'e estes <ies 2,825 
Og Te ee es ea ene ye 2,822 
h)—North Dalkota: .....0).. 0000 eee ee oe eOOS 
CLASS C. 
BI TPeRTCGESEE on eee cee eee evaded 
eee WRT T Eris Dlaiena wa kb a a we elec e a Seed Oe 
ee hag et: a nerf a2 5 
SAS OnLTUOCHY. «ow « eeubiaesd wee ee sen a fled 
Sh Missigginpic <i; fos ae a eee ce ee OES 
Mem OPTE A, acc, oc 0-0-do ae acces vies e gee neo 
27S hth ATONE. (i bcc es a eee 2,625 
Pi te 2,614 
Se APEREOUIE «1k wisea ana ee sce eed age alle 2,574 
AAPOR ARE ials vce elsle a te ele be ala ee a eceere 2,054 
Pp ee ol ile et a 2,505 
42—nited States Marine Corps........2,104 
Se Tee vee: ee a a 1.776 
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Second Lieut. Courtney H. Hodges, Thir- 
teenth U. S. Infantry, who made a possible; 
timed-fire, Ensign Thaddeus Thompson, Jr., 
Navy, 134; skirmish, Corp. Harry L. Adams, 
Troop C, Fifteenth Cavalry, who scored the 
possible. 

The premier individual rifle honor of the 
year—the military-rifle championship of the 
United States—was won by Corp. George W. 
Farnham, Marine Corps, who scored high— 
547—in the President's and the national in- 
dividual. Corp. Harry Adams, Fifteenth U. 
S. Cavalry, was second, beaten by a single 
point, and Corp. W. A. Fragner, Marine 
Corps, landed third with 544. 

National pistol match honors fell to Capt. 
John Paul Hopkins, Coast Artillery Corps, U. 
S <A., and Private R. B. Dennis, Troop A, 
Cleveland—the ‘millionaires’ troop” that es- 
eorted President Taft at his inauguration— 
who scored respectively 419 and 418. Capt. 
Hopkins took both the slow-fire and rapid- 
fire special prizes with 73 and 185; Sergt. 
Major G. C. Olcott, First Missouri, the timed- 
fire, 174. 

Why did so many honors go to unheard-of 
new-comers? Why did most of the sharps 
who as late as two and three years ago roped 





ON THE 200-YARD FIRING LINE—NATIONAL MATCH. 


The national individual match, which fol- 
lowed the team match over the same course, 
ended with still another unknown shot in 


possession of first honors—Sergt. Scott 
Clark of the Second Indiana. This high 
honor was his first rifle prize. He took it 


with 274. Capt. Frederick Heidenreich of 
the District of Columbia landed second place 
with 272 in the field of nearly 500. The spe- 
cial prizes were won as follows: Slow-fire, 


off the henors fail to win places? These are 
the questions that focused the camp's atten- 
tion as it broke up today in a howling gale. 
A hundred and more marksmen this year 
can shoot with the veterans of a few years 
ago. In explaining this revolution the gun 
—the 1903 model service rifle with its flat 
trajectory for 500 yards—must be consid- 
ered. With it and the sharp-pointed wind- 
fighting bullet, the clear-eyed, strong-limbed 
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400 


youngsters with a vise-like grip, and free 
from the confusion of details of elaborate 
wind-"“doping,” sailed in and shot up the old 
erowd. Only in the trying conditions of an 
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up-hill team fight, has age and seasoned ex- 
perience advantage now oyer the young 
sharpshooters who got away with the bulk of 
the honors at the 1910 tourney. 


The Colorado Handicap Tournament in Denver 


The great work of John W. Garrett of 
Colorado Springs, the fast pace set by W. 
R. Thomas and the general satisfaction of 
the shoot under A. BE. McKenzie’s manage- 
ment, were the features of the Colorado 
Handicap Tournament in Denver on August 
a0-31 and September 1. Garrett has the dis- 
tinction of breaking 199 birds out of 200 on 
the first day of the tournament, which 
shows the superb form in which he is 
shooting. O. E. Searles was second in this 
event with 195, which in nine cases out of 
ten would have captured the prize: The 
scores in the 200-bird event the first day 
were: 

FIRST DAY. 





WGETTEtt 2 ow ecees 199 | Cc, Alderson ...... 182 
"O, @. Searles... .. 195 | Dr, Kazebee ....182 
SHOOD . ce eee eee. cs DOS | AS BL MeKenzile...181 
oe PRODY OR... oieae nn 193 |W. Bowen. 1.2.0. 1sl 
Oy Ne Words. eee Le2 | Mackie . .....se. 180 
SVRIGOTE. one ceeeeces 192 | A, Rlee@ 2. hess 179 
WRORGrS . . 2 ieee 191 | Franklin ,....... -17é 
WISREOY Gj oi dls eee e 190 | *Chris Gottlieb ..178 
SD. COHAnGHY... ose L190 | Wm. MeCreary ..177 
TT. Marshadl: . ic... 190 | Burt Moritz re by hr 
HKalph BR. Metzger,.190 | Seivers . ........ 176 
Fred King ....... -190 |C. Yontman ..... LT6 
"Max Hensler ..... 185 | *Veitmeyer . 173 
THOMAS 2 wee eee 188 | Brennan . ......: 169 
WUE UROR oS e-c-a-p a's aia -188 | Whitney , ....... L6S 
A. Sarcander . ....187|P. Williams .....16¢ 
SAMPSON . ...seese RO PESOREE oh are atacacnie acere 166 
Kk. Browmner ......; 186 |. OO. Brown..... 163 
re UTE ow wwe ee LEG LI, AVOIS oo cccewwis s 156 
od St rr -» L186: |/**Loomis . ..... . £2 
*Professional., 


**Shot at 100 birds. 


. Garrett again demonstrated his superior- 

ity on the second day of the shoot by run- 
ning away with the 200-bird event by a 
score of 194. Wm. McCreary was the high 





Dy, Claney,y soi, esu 177 








Wilders . weccus «++. 188 

Max Hensler ,...... 188|Veltmever . ...... 176 | 
©. N. Bord veces -186|Bert Moritz. ..... 173 
A, Sarecander ..... 185 (Whitney, . . ......178 
ShOOp . ...........185/WPranklin. .. ......164 
W. Bowen ...eeec. 185|*Dr, Kazebee .... 86 
Cc. Alderson .....,. 183 |*Barymore,...... 89 
fo eR SS aa ate 183 |}*Muldoon, . ...... 86 
ae 2° ts). rrr Lee TeBOFGs cou -s-éee pat - 89 
T. Marshall ....... Te ke 85 
MBAMPSON:. wo. eee cu 182 |*Rodgers. . ....... go 
E. Browner ....... 181 |}*Bhlers, . . ceo cee BB 





———— 


*Shot at only 100 birds, 


W. 2. Thomas won the Colorado Handi- 
cap the third and last day of the shoot, not, 
however, until a three-man-tie had been shot 
off, those who were tied with Thomas be- 
Ing Al Rice of Douglas, Wyo., and H. H. 
Wilders of Pecos Valley, Tex. 

In the general averages of the shoot, 
John Garrett was the first high professional 
with 695 out of a possible 400, an average 
of almost 99 per cent. O. E. Searles of 
Denver was the second high professional, 
with 354, an average of 96 per cent. Joe 
Rohrer of Colorado Springs was the first 
high amateur with 386 and H. H. Wilders 
was the second high amateur. 

During the afternoon Captain A. H, Hardy 
gave a wonderful exhibition of shotgun, ri- 
fle and revolver shooting, splitting ecards 
with a six-shooter and breaking five birds 
thrown into the air at the same time. 

The final shoot was for 100 birds at six- 
teen yards and a 100-bird handicap. The 
scores of this shoot are as follows: 


THIEBD DAY. 
King: . 91/Moritz,....,.. 88 89 
Shoop . ] 


Garrety, . . ....9T gi Hardy al aor 93 


r id “h 4 , : 

amateur gun, and as well as second, with Hensler....... 96 95/MeCreary. . .. 90 93 
Rohrer. .. ....100 $3/Riee,. . ...... 96 85 
a@ score of 191. The scores on this day Poerd.... cassie OF ccitaok =... Seong 
were as follows: Marshall... .... 93 88|/Mackie,.. .... 93 92 
Gotlieb. LI. BR ORTIW ee, Re ae 

: FTOTILED. oa aalae BIMs oes 
SECOND DAY. MeKenzie, "11 92 88iBoyd... 2... $1. 91 
Join Garrett ...... 194|Seivers . .......205 180 Bowen... .... 96 .,./Bearies,...... 95 .. 
Wm, McCreary ....191|Mackie, . ......... 180 Whitney..,..... 94 87/Brown. ... .. 8] 3 
Bred King ........190/A, McKenzie ..... iT Franklin, ... ... 8. \92|Mibler, . .. ..... 8 =. 
TTROMAS 2 oc asec -. 190/Captain Hardy ...179 Weltmeyer. ... 92 86|Wilder, .. ... 82 95 
J: Monrer . 3.0.3... 189/Chris Gotleib .....178 Alderson. »» SL ‘85 tAvers. .... 1c. Sh 82 
R. Metzger ........189/P. Williams ...... 177 Thomas, ,. ... $4 S95|/Hughes, ..... 82 77 

The Standard Rifles 


Frequently we have received letters from 
our readers asking questions concerning the 
Standard rifles manufactured by The Stand- 
ard Arms Company, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, but until recently we had never 
had the privilege of examining these arms, 
henee could hand our readers no information 
based on our personal experience with them. 


Now that we have used these arms in both 
models—that is, the gas-operated and trom- 
bone actions—we are fairly well prepared to 
make a report that should be of interest to 
all interested in high-grade, up-to-the-minute, 
high power rifles, and such as the Standard’s 
in both models unquestionably are. With 
the exceptions of a fore-arm which is made 





of bronze, used on both models we have 
seen, Which occasionally seems inclined to 
slip in the hand when operating, and espe- 
cially when the hand may be sweaty, and 
the fact that the said bronze fore-arm rather 
cheapens the appearance of an otherwise 
high-grade weapon, and that there seems rea- 
son to believe that a better rear sight could 
have been devised for these arms, we have 
no criticism of an adverse nature to offer. 
As for safety, strength of breech-locking 
mechanism, certainty of action, speed of fire, 
accuracy, so far as we were able to judge 
from the rather coarse factory open sights 
-petter adapted for average hunting work 
than fine target-shooting, ease in manipula- 
ing, material (fore-arm excepted) and finish, 
these rifles are among the best offered the 
shooters anywhere. 


Except for the reloading feature and posi- 
tion of front sight, the hand-operated Stand- 
ard is exactly like the gas-operated model, 
and much that may be written concerning 
either of these arms will often apply to both 
perfectly. 


The Standard rifles are hammerless, made 
with a simple and very strong, and certainly 
durable, “Take Down” action having box- 
magazine, magazine and receiver being in 
one piece, the magazine extending but a 
slight distance below the receiver; the hand- 
operated model working on the trombone, or 
fore-arm principle, generally considered as 
being in average hands superior in speed of 
operating to any other type but the auto- 
matics; the gas-operated model, when used 
as an automatic, being operated by gas- 
pressure from a-gas-port at underside of bar- 
rel three inches from the muzzle, and when 
used as a hand-functioned arm by the fore- 
arm as in the strictly hand-operated model 
Standard, the change from automatic to 
trombone being made by simply closing the 
gas port near muzzle and operating as in the 
other model. The arms both balance excel- 
lently and handle as easily as any arm made 
today, and are so proportioned as to be eas- 
ily carried on the shoulder or in the hand. 
The safety, being located within the trigger- 
guard, is easily, and noiselessly, thrown off 
without the loss of a second to the shooter 
when desiring to shoot, and its position at all 
times readily ascertained by a touch of the 
trigger finger. 

The breech-locking mechanism is very sim- 
ple and strong, the breech bolt being locked 
by a brace directly in rear of the chamber 
and against a shoulder in the receiver, and 
remains locked in this position, in the gas- 
operated model, until the bullet has passed 
the gas port, when the escape of gases 


through this port acts on the piston 
in the tube under the  Obarrel, wun- 
locking the bolt, functioning the 


mechanism, or in other words extracting 
the empty shell, cocking the arm and trans- 
mitting a cartridge from magazine to cham- 
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ber, leaving the arm ready to fire by pulling 
the trigger: in the hand-operated model until 
the operator functions the action by pulling 
rearward and then pushing forward on the 
fore-arm as in other trombone arms such as 
the well-known Winchester shotguns and 22 
caliber Model 189) rifles, known and appre- 
elated the world over for their rapidity of 
fire and certainty of action. 

The magazine, as has been mentioned, is 
of the box type, but differs from most of its 
kind in the method of loading, for, to accom- 
plish this it is but necessary to slide a button, 
conveniently located at bottom of magazine, 
a slicht distance to the rear, when the maga- 
zine cover flies open at the bottom of maga- 
gine, the latter being easily and quickly 
filled by simply dropping the five cartridges 
in when they assume a staggered position, no 
particular care being required in the pro- 
cess more than to see that the bullet ends 
are to the front. This method of loading the 
magazine seems a very valuable feature as 
it enables one to always keep a loaded cart- 
ridge in the chamber, thus being prepared 
for any emergency, the opening of the action 
in order to fill a magazine, in which case the 
chamber is empty during the time required 
to fill same, by many being considered as un- 
desirable. To empty the magazine without 
working the cartridges through the action it 
is only necessary to slide the magazine cover 
latch slightly to the rear when cover opens 
and the cartridges fall into the hand. In 
filling the magazine we failed to mention 
that the cartridges are very easily loaded 
into same as there is no pressure from the 
magazine spring to render the operation dif- 
ficult. When filled, the magazine cover Is 
snapped into place in the fractional part of 
a second, and, provided there is a cartridge 
in the chamber, the shooter has six shots at 
his disposal by simply pulling the trigger for 
each shot, in the gas-operated model, or by 
using as a trombone repeater in the other. 

The gun is provided with a very strong 
and positive extractor, the shells being with- 
drawn with positive certainty from the 
chamber, and, striking the ejector, located in 
the frame and projecting up into a groove 
in under side of breech-bolt, are ejected from 
the receiver through an opening provided 
for the purpose, at the top, the receiver, ex- 
cept for this opening, being solid on top and 
at the breech. 

The Standard rifle, in the gas-operated 
model, weighs about 754 pounds, and in the 
trombone about 7, and has beafitifully ta- 
pered, round, ordnance steel barrels 224% 
inches in length in both models, though the 
30 caliber trombone has a similarly shaped 
barrel, b t longer, being 25 inches, both 
models being made with a neatly designed 
walnut stock, having one of the best-shaped 
butt plates of its kind we have ever seen. 
The trigger pulls on these rifles are usually 
about § pounds, and, on the two we have ex- 
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amined, smooth and free from creep, but on 
special order the factory can reduce this or 
increase as the individual may require. The 
barrels are carefully bored and rifled, and 
being chambered for the .25, .30 and .35 auto- 
loading rimless cartridges, made famous in 
the Remington rifles and in these arms hav- 
ing proved well adapted to big game shoot- 
ing, we predict that they will become equally 
popular in the Standards, and believe the 
manufacturers have acted wisely in adapting 
them to their arms, 

In testing the two rifles we have been 
considering for manipulation, and these tests 
were a5 severe a5 any one could desire, we 
found the guns to work perfectly, and not in 
a single instance did they fail to handle the 
cartridges in a satisfactory manner. As to 
accuracy, we did not expect any extremely 
fine work, for, as has been mentioned before, 
the sights are, in our opinion at least, not 
well adapted for such work: but in closing 
the tests a few five and ten-shot groups were 
made at 200 yards from rest, the best five- 
shot group at this range being enclosed in a 
circle 444 inches in diameter, while the best 
ten-shot group measure from outside to out- 
side of outlying bullet holes, exactly eight 
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inches, nine of these ten shots could be en- 
closed in a 4%-inch circle. We failed to 
mention that the guns we have been consid- 
ering were the .25 caliber, and ammunition 
used U. M. C. 

As the figures that follow concerning the 
Standard rifles and ammunition adapted to 
them will prove interesting, we append same 
for the benefit of our readers: 


RIFLING. 
Caliber = oases. : .25 30 35 
Grooves . ..s-e+- 6 7 7 
AEE g Vavacece eelnne - . 40 12 16 
Diameter of bore .250-251 .300-301 .349-350 
Depth of groove ,0035-004 0035-004 .0035-004 
Width of groove 0872 0897 1044 
Width of land,, 0436 0448 0522 
BULLETS. 
CAlIDOF aca +s . .26 ao 6 
Diam. of bullets. 258 .20T 06% 
Weight, grains .. 117 170 200 
Velocity, ft. sec. 2147 2020 2000 
Muzzle energy, ft. 
Aa eee Eee ein, Red 1198 1540 1776 


CHAMBER OF AUTOLOADING CARTRIDGES 
USED IN STANDARD RIFLES. 
ee ee 32,000 Ibs. sq. In. 


bier ace Spiel Ge tap latin eres 32,000 Ibs. sq, in. 
$6,000 lbs, sq. in. 


25 caliber 
40 caliber 
5b callber 


ee ee | 


Ten Shot Magazines for the Winchester Self-Loaders 


We are sure that it will prove of interest 
to our Many readers who are so fortunate as 
to own one of the popular Winchester Self- 
Loading rifles to learn that the makers are 
now prepared to furnish 10-shot magazines 
for the '05 and '07 models, the magazines for 
the ‘05 model being used without any read- 
justment of the arm, though when they are 
to be adapted to the 07 model it will be nec- 
essary to have them fitted at the factory. 
_It is claimed that an expert at rapid-fire 
shooting, who, with the regular five-shot 
magazine can fire 50 shots in a minute, can 


fire at least 80 by the use of the 10-shot mag- 
azines. In the writer's opinion these 10-shot 
magazines will quickly become popular with 
hunters, and all users of these rifles, as we 
have often heard many riflemen, who find 
their ideal in the lightning fast automatics, 
express themselves as being in favor of auto- 
matic rifles having greater magazine capac- 
ity than could heretofore be had, and we feel 
certain that the efforts of the Winchester 
people to satisfy this demand will be appre- 
ciated by admirers of their justly famous 
arms, 


The Haines Model Revolver Completed 


By Gus Peret. 


As I promised in my other article in Out- 
door Life that I would write and let the 
shooters know, when the revolver was fin- 
ished, I felt that it was about time to do so, 
as the revolver has been done for some time. 
The revolver has lived up to all the good 
things that has been said about it in the 
past, and it certainly has the finest balance 
and hang of any revolver I ever owned or 
saw anyone else own. The taper of the S. & 
W. .38 Special barrel, on the gun, makes it 
balance to perfection and it swings around to 
the mark with a degree of certainty that 
makes it feel good to a fellow. Of the old 
Colts §. A. Army grip I do not need to speak, 
for as you all know it is the best grip ever 
put on a revolver, and comes nearer being 





THE REVOLVER OPEN 


the ideal grip for every man’s hand than 
any other. 

We thought at first that we could use a 
hammer same as is used on the S. A, Army 
Colts, but when we tried it we found that 
the hammer was too high, as the .88 S, &. W. 
cylinder was not as large as the cylinder on 
the 5S. A, Colts, so, of course, the frame, 
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when made, was not as high as the S. A. 
‘\guns and we could not use one of the S. A. 

Colts hammers. Instead of being a draw- 
back, I was glad that the S. A. Army Colts 
| hammer could not be used, for the hammers 
jon all the 8S. A. Army Colts are a little too 


SHOWING HOW THE 
GRIP FITS THE HAND 


high for me to cock the revolver fast and use 
the ball of the thumb, as in illustration: so 
Mr. Cowan made a new hammer and mod- 
eled it after the Colts Single Action hammer. 
But, as I have explained, it was not so high, 
and instead of making the spur of the ham- 
mer run straight up, the same as the ham- 
mers on the Old Peacemakers, he turned the 
Spur down just a trifle at the point, which 
makes it better to my way of thinking for 
rapid fire work. 

Some have said that they can shoot faster, 
with the old S. A. Army Colts, by hooking 
their thumb over the hammer when the muz- 
zie was thrown upward, from the recoil of 


SHOWING HOW EASY IT IS 
TO REACH THE HAMMER 


the charge, but I personally have been un- 
able to shoot as fast that way as I can by 
using the ball of the thumb on the spur of 
the hammer. As you will all notice in the 
"lustrations, the thumb catch to swing out 
the cylinder is through the center of the 
hammer. It is as simple as can be, for it is 
nothing but a pin through the hammer, ana, 
as the ejector rod has a spring in it that 
locks the pin in the frame, all that is neces- 
Sary to open the revolver is to shove in on 
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the button part of the pin at the back of the 
hammer and the cylinder swings out. The 
trigger on the S. A. guns are a trifle too nar- 
row, 80 the trigger on the “Haines Model" is 
wider and more like the triggers on the .44 
S. & W. Russian Model Target revolvers. 






You will also notice in the illustrations that 
there is a scalloped out place in the frame 
which has to be there to let the empty shells 
eject clear of the cylinder. The Colts grip 
that fits on the frame makes the frame 
wider than the 1905 Model S. & W. frame, 
which is the reason that the place had to be 
cut in the frame to let the shells eject. 

In regard to sights, the revolver has a 
Sheard gold bead front sight, in the front 
Sight slot, which [ think is the best sight for 
revolvers and rifles when used for hunting 
or snap-shooting purposes. They may also 
be blackened when using the revolver or 
rifle for target shooting and not spoil the 


sight. The shank or blade of the Sheard 
Sights are made a peculiar shape which re- 
flects the light to the center of the bead in 
all lights. The rear sight is modeled after 
the 1905 model S. & W. target sight. All the 
working parts in the revolver are entirely 
different than in any other revolver, and are 
as simple as can be. 

The hammer being lower, as I have ex- 
plained, makes the revolver very easy to 
cock, as you will see in the illustrations, and 
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Breaking two Pieces of Brick In Air. 
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the grip does not have to be lost at all for 
the thumb to reach and cock the hammer. 
The working parts of the revolver have been’ 
smoothed up and the revolver can be cocked 
and shot like lightning. 


As I told your readers, in my other article, 
the revolver was made by J. W. Cowan and 
to him belongs all the credit of making the 
first and only Haines Model, so far, and also 
for the thumb latching device and all the 
other ideas that are on the gun. He did not 
have all the modern machinery to work with, 
but anyone seeing the revolver cannot but 
help admiring the hand workmanship on the 
arm. 

While in Oakland, California, not long ago, 
I showed the revolver to quite a few mem- 
bers of the Oakland Revolver Club and all 
that I showed it to were very much stuck on 
the revolver. While in San Francisco | 
showed it to E. H. Hooper, the man that 
drew the first drawings for the Haines 
Model, and we looked at them very much 
when we were making the revolver as | 
hunted up the old Outdoor Life which had 
the cuts to look at while at work on the 
Haines. Since writing the other article 1 
have received quite a few letters from shoot- 
ers all over the country that are interested 
in a revolver like | have. 

In closing | will say that while there may 
be some shooters that may not like the looks 
of the gun in the illustrations and have their 
pet guns, I am perfectly satisfied that they 
should think so, for if we all liked the same 
gun some of the manufacturers would have 
to go out of business. But I like my gun and 
am satisfied, so if others are not—well, I 
don't care. 


Timber Cruiser’s Opinion 
By Chas. G. Williams. 


I do not know if timber cruiser would 
come under the head of those wanted in the 
article by A. B. Huntley, on page 641 of the 
June issue of Outdoor Life, but as we are 
out in the woods the whole year round, and 
guides only a few months of the year, and 
as we generally carry our rifles, shotguns 
and six-shooters wherever we go into the 
woods, be it in Louisiana or Montana, there 
are at least some few of us capable of speak- 
ing pretty conclusively as to the merits of 
the zuns We use. 

I do not suppose there is in all over a 
month of the year that [| don’t have a gun 
in my hands, and as [I always carry the 
following with me, in my suitcase wherever 
I travel on the trains, behind me in a buggy, 
or on either side of my horse if I ride, you 
can use your own conclusions as to the 
amount they get used, They are, Remington 
auto-loading rifle .35 caliber, Ithaca Hammer- 


less, 20 gauge, 24-inch barrels and Colts .44- 
40 S$. A. Army. But as it is the Remington 
Auto. that information is asked about, I will 
speak of that alone and Mr. H. can draw his 
own conclusions, 

I own a .35 caliber Auto-loader and if I 
were to lose this one and be given the free 
choice of all rifles manufactured in the 
world and all priced from $500 Jefferies to 
$10 .22 calibers, I would most assuredly pick 
the Auto-loader and in either the .35 or .20 
caliber, as need came, The .35 caliber is 
large enough for elephants or at least I 
would not hesitate to try for one with the 
35; and one can get anything from deer to 
squirrels with the .25. 

From November to September, no matter 
what state you are in, there are practically 
only three kinds of game one can hunt with 
a .35 caliber, and those are bear, the wild: 
cat family, and wolves, including coyotes, 
It is on the last that 1 get all of my rifle 





practice during the above named months 
with now and then some species of the oth- 
ers thrown in, and since I got my .35 caliber 
Remington Auto. there are very few that get 
away if they are not over 650 yards away. 

I have not quite the same effects with my 
.25 caliber that Mr. H. D, Wooley tells about 
on page 633, but I notice that generally one 
bullet suffices for all kind of game you are 
after except bear, and some of them would 
need a cannon to stop with the first shot. 
As to its reliability, Mr. H. could not get a 
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more reliable gun should he look the world 
over. 

Anyone can “holler” all they want to 
about bolt guns or lever guns and [ know 
what they are and how long they have been 
used, but if even the Winchester Company 
did not see conclusively that they would 
slowly but surely go out of use, they would 
not have put an Auto-loader on the market. 
I even predict an Auto-loader in the U. §. A. 
inside of five years and with a muzzle veloc- 
ity of 3,500 feet a second, 


Would Adopt the ’06 U. S. to Sporting Models 
By W. M. Pugh. 


Much matter that is entertaining and in- 
structive appears in your excellent magazine 
from month to month, for us gun cranks: in 
this connection, I thought I would offer a 
suggestion in the matter of rifle caliber; not 
with the intention of reopening the big bore 
vs. small bore discussion but to guide the 
way for the adoption by the makers of 
Standard rifles of a particular caliber that 
I know is desired by many shooters of the 
“grooved barrel.” 

The cartridge I have in mind is the UU. 8. 
30, 1906, and the opinion I venture is that 
most of the better rifles of late models 
should be bored for this cartridge, not to the 
exclusion of other calibers, but to the con- 
trary, that such well known arms as the 
Standards hand and gas operated rifles, the 
Remington automatic, also Winchester 1910 
self-Loader, should be adapted to this size 
in addition to the many other well-known 
cartridges now used. 

I believe in this .30 Springfield cartridge 
for many reasons: all of them within the 
limits of personal knowledge. 

Reason number one is that a man owning 
a rifle chambered for this size, is ready to 
fall in any time in the event of war with a 
pun, that shoots government ammunition, 
aven though his rifle may not be made by 
Uncle Sam; of course said arm might not 
do for bayonet or other tactical exercises, 
but then there are a lot of us old chaps that 
could be made quickly into quite good pow- 
der food, if organized into a sort of “Home 
Guard,” or, as some term it, “third line of 
defense”; then having these rifles of gov- 
ernment caliber, it would simply be a ques- 
tion of ammunition and time consumed by 
War Department therein, to put us in shape 
“Rally round the flag, boys,” with rifles to 
which we had been a long time accustomed 
and without any confusion as to cartridges, 
to cause perchance vexatious delay at the 
Washington Ordnance Department. 

Secondly, | know this .20 U. 8. G. is a fine 
one for general sporting purposes from more 
than one point of view. It is being demon- 
strated right along that a small caliber bul- 
let, driven by proper powder in a rifle barrel 


of quick twist, will tear an awful hole in 
fame, with tremendous shock to animals, at 
any distance within Hmits known as sport- 
ing range; or put this statement another way 
it would read that there is perhaps only one 
better cartridge for shooting heavy game 
than the .30-1906 Springfield, and it is of still 
smaller caliber, viz: The Ross .280. Now, 
when a man has a rifle shooting a cartridge 
that brings home the bacon when he goes 
hunting, and if in addition his piece is equal 
to the emergency call of his government for 
field service against the enemy, [I submit 
that he surely has “some fun.” 

Other points would seem to show in favor 
of this .30-1906 about as follows: The brass 
case is better made than any other yet sold: 
its great strength admits of many “reloads”: 
then, when shooting the service charge with 
the new primer and graphite treated powder, 
the metal fouling nuisance is reduced to a 
minimum. Again while the full service 
eharge may be used when desired for the 
heaviest game found in this U.S. it may be 
made into many reloads covering practically 
about all the shooting one wants to do, ex- 
cepting always that done at Schuetzen range, 
of 200 yards, which as all know requires a 
special rifle, telescope and ammunition: but 
with this one exception the man with the 
.30-1906 bore has, if his piece be a good one, 
a rifle that will answer most of the specifi- 
cations of that ideal weapon, long known in 
print as “The all round rifle.” Briefly, his 
rifle will make good on the range—short, 
long or mid range. 

Again it may come in handy any time for 
field service, with the colors, or, if used in 
the hunting field, he may have a reloaded 
shell. at his own pleasure by using right 
tools and methods that will answer for small 
game or deer, while “the big ones’’ may be 
knocked over with the service charge. 

Those who agree with what has here been - 
Written may now get after the manufactur- 
ers and ask for this .30 caliber in their own 
pet model, so let’s have it, at least in 1886 
Winchester, 1910 Self-Loading Winchester, 
Remington Automatic and that fine new- 
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comer The Standard, made by the up-to-date 
people up in Wilmington, Delaware. 

In closing I wish to say: just stop and 
think of past history in cartridges; were 
there eyer two better shells than the .45 
Colt and .45 Springfield? Both of them for 
government arms, which made good in his- 


The Puzzle Solved: No. 2 
By J. Ed Sheriff. 


The foot-pound is just exactly what it is 
represented to be—one pound lifted a foot 
or dropped a foot; or, if one pound was sus- 
pended by an infinitely long string and was 
pushed horizontally a distance of one foot 
by a pressure of one pound, there would be 
stored up in that pound an amount of ener- 
sy equal to one foot-pound; and if it was 
stopped in a distance of one-half foot, it 
would take a restraining pressure of two 
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as the bullet, it would move rearward!) at 





tory. They could be procured at any ! 
roads store, and, being made in quantity, 
were just that much cheaper; just so with 
the present day government .30; you c 
buy it most anywhere; and, considering it 
many points of excellence, it is a cheap car 
tridge. 






1-100 the speed of the bullet and as an 
engine would develop 1-100 the horsepower. 

There are 7,000 grains in a pound, so take 
a .45-70-405., | 

405 into 9x7,000—155.5555 times as much 
horsepower in the bullet as there is in the 
fun, 

If the gun was moved forward when fired 
at 1-155.5555 of the velocity of the bullet 






pounds throughout the one-half foot to bring 
it to rest. I am purposely leaving out 
mathematics. This is written for those who 
do not accept the mathematical proof. A 
eun is an engine, Suppose we have a bullet 
and a barrel, the barrel weighing twice as 
much as the bullet. Then, while the bullet 
is moving to the muzzle, the barrel will 
move rearwardly one-half as far as the bul- 
let moves in the same time. As it moves 
one-half as far in the same time and is 
pushed by the same mean effective pressure, 
it will as an engine develop one-half the 
power that the bullet will develop as on 
engine. See Fig. 1. 

Or, if the gun weighed 100 times as much 
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then all the energy of the powder charse 
would be imparted to the bullet in the form 
of stored energy. 

Now if the bullet hits something that it 
can not entirely pass through, then its en- 
ergy will be converted into work or horse- 
power, and given to the object struck. If an 
animal forty inches long is shot lengthwise 
and the bullet just gets through and there 
are 2,000 foot-pounds of energy in the bullet, 
then the average work done on the animal 
will be fifty foot-pounds per inch. But, if 
the bullet mushrooms and stops in ten 
inches, there will be 200 foot-pounds of 
work done per inch., which gives the ter- 
rible shock that you read about. 


The New .22 as One Shooter Sees It 
By Sturges F. Weeks. 


In the August issue of Outdoor Life just 
received I was much disappointed to note 
that the Arms and Ammunition department 
contained no experiences or comments of 
readers who had tried out the new .22 cali- 
ber Colt’s target revolver. I had intended to 
write concerning the results which I ob- 
tained with this arm in the early part of 
July, but modesty bade me first await the 
expressed opinions of others better qualified 
ihan I to judge of the excellencies as well 
as shortcomings of the new .22 caliber 


"*“Man's Gun,” 


Having thus relieved myseli 
of any desire to pose as other than an ama- 
teur in this matter, I shall try to be as briel 
and concise as possible. 

The rear sight with lateral adjustment 
leaves nothing to be desired, but for the 
front sight I would prefer a gold bead as the 
blued steel sight supplied does not show up 
distinctly in the woods or in a poor light; 
it is, however, removable, for which may we 
be truly thankful. 

The grip does not readily conform to the 













and either in cocking or firing, it being 
ecessary to slightly alter the hold in pass- 
ng from one operation-to the other, which 
makes rapid firing out of the question as one 
nstinctively lowers the gun and uses the 
eft hand to assist in cocking: in firing the 
gun the pressure of the forefinger, instead 
of being straight back on the trigger, is in- 
clined to pull upwards at an angle of about 
twenty-five degrees, which calls for a cor- 
responding increase of pressure and brings 
‘about what Bro. Lowdermilk termed “trig- 
ger consciousness” and a feeling of uncer- 
tainty in aiming. This I was only able to 
overcome by grasping the right wrist with 
the left hand. Possibly the pull of this par- 
ticular gun is harder than they in- 
tended, being six pounds ten ounces on 
a straight pull, and heaven’ only 
knows how much on the inclined pull 
above described, but I am _ going to 
take up this matter of pun with their 
New York office and see if it can’t be re- 
duced to between two and three pounds, 
which is plenty enough for this little gun 
when used as single action. 

I would also suggest that the checking on 
the hammer spur be made as coarse as that 
on the knob of the cylinder release slide or 
else a longer spur on the hammer, as one’s 
thumb when moist slips off the spur and 
makes possible a premature discharge which 
is mighty apt to lead to “grave” results for 
somebody. 

The gun possesses great accuracy and | 
was surprised at the effective range devel- 
oped. The targets used were Creedmore 200 
‘ards reduced to 25 vards practice (one-inch 
bull) and at forty feet with top of front sight 
level with top of “U" in rear sight the bul- 
lets struck about 2 inches above the bull. 

I fired 350 rounds during two weeks and 
at the end of my practice | felt that I pos- 
sessed a .22 caliber revolver that could shoot 
a whole lot better than I can hold. 

I hope I have not been too severe in my 
criticisms, and if so I can only lay it to being 
an incurable gun crank, possessor of three 
rifles at present and an ambition for more, 
and T also own one of those excellent, time 
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honored single-action Army Colt’s which has 
perhaps made me over critical of other types 
but I still hope to see the day when the 
Haines Model revolver will have become an 
actuality, turned out by the Colt factory, 
where workmanship is certainly of the fin- 
est. 

Wow! but my hand's got a cramp and | 
suspect the good editor has, too, but I can- 
not close without expressing to you how 
much pleasure I get in reading Outdoor 
Life, particularly the gun talk, which is good 
medicine—how eagerly I await its coming. 
May it reach a ripe old age and be a com- 
pass pointing down the trail to true sport 
in field or forest. 


NOTE.—While is is possible that many 
of the revolver shooters would have 
desired this little arm made = slightly 
different in some respects, we desire 
to go on record as stating that after 
using until one becomes thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the little prize (and such 
the writer considers it) most of the defects 
that at first seemed to exist will be found 
to have been imaginary, The more we shoot 
this excellent little weapon the better we 
like it, and we believe that nearly any re- 
volver shot, after giving it a fair test, will 
admit that the Colt people have produced an 
arm that will prove one of the most popu- 
lar revolvers ever made. We hope to he 
able to furnish our readers with some inter- 
esting matter concerning this arm within a 
few months, but just now cannot as space is 
limited. We can say, however, that this arm 
will be found among the most accurate, and 
well adapted to deliberate or rapid fire prac- 
tice, and either single or double action, and 
this statement is based on personal expert- 
ence with the revolver we are considering. 
We might say that we have not tried all the 
different makes of cartridges in this arm, 
and while we know that some of the various 
makes are better adapted to it than others 
(though all may be good in a rifle) we have 
had no difficulty in making good targets 
with any of those we have so far tried.—Ed.) 


Admires the Standard 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed in vour 
last number some questions asked by Mr: 
Geo. F. Peters with regard to the new 
Standard auto rifle. 

I have used the gun mentioned, and also 
their .30-30 model, the latter since last Au- 
gust, and will be glad to answer him as far 
as I am able. 

In the first place, the accuracy will com- 
pare favorably with the very best target ri- 
fles At 250 yards, shooting prone, it is pos- 
sible to put every shot in an eight-inch bull; 
and off-hand I have put five shots, on sil- 


houette target F, into the black in six sec- 
onds. 

I would not hesitate for an instant to rec- 
ommend the Standard in the .35 caliber mod- 
el, for the largest and most dangerous game 
on the continent. In fact, considering ac- 
curacy and rapidity of fire I don't think that 
this load has an equal today for “knock 
down and stay down” work, 

Compared with other arms of the same 
caliber the Standard has one advantage. 
That is the ability of the shooter to recover 
his aim quickly for the next shot. This is 
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due to the fact that the actual “kick” felt 
is about fifty per cent. less than with others. 
Why this is I do not know, nor do I know 
what the difference in foot pounds, if any, 
would be shown by the machine rest test. 
But for actual work the difference is there, 
as any one who has shot other erns for com- 
parison will tell you. Amd this difference 
will be most certainly appreciated in a dan- 
gerous situation, or, in fact, in any hunting 
where the first shot did not bring down the 
game, 

As to being safe, one has only to look at 
the heavy steel receiver, absolutely closed 
in at the breech, to be assured on this point. 
The bolt is locked against a shoulder, cut in 
the receiver, and all motion of opening and 
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closing is internal. There are no projecti 
parts. Also if by any cause, and I can't s 
how one could arise, the spent shell is no 
ejected automatically, one has only to func 
tion the arm by the auxiliary trombone ac 
tion, which in itself is faster than any leve 
gun. 
The first models of this gun were put 0 
the market in August, 1909. uney were i 
the .30-30 caliber. Later, about last March 
| think, the .35 was brought out with som 
slizht modifications, such as a shorter barrel, 
and heavier valve at the gas intake. At 
present there are three sizes to be had, the 
25-35, the .20-20 and the .35, all using the 
most up-to-date high power ammunition. 
Cuicago. ASHLEY C. DIXON, 


Self-Scoring Small Arms Target 


The self-scoring small arms target, an in- 
vention of Lieutenant Commander Mark St. 
C. Ellis, U. S. Navy, is at present the ab- 
sorbing topic in Army and Navy circles, citi- 
zen soldiers and civilian marksmen. It has 
been tested by official boards of both arms 
of the United States service and is com- 
mended by the highest officers in the army 
and navy. 

Its value is to be demonstrated on the 
Shell Mound range, Emeryville, for the bene- 
fit of the marksmen, officers and enlisted 
men stationed at the military posts and na- 
val stations in and near San Francisco, the 
state militia and civilian marksmen, of whom 
San Francisco and the cities about the bay 
have quite a number of notables, 

The inventor who has spent six years in 
perfecting the self-scoring target claims, 
aside from other advantages, that it will 
save life, diminish cost of practice and add 
greatly to the interest of the men in target 
small arms. 

The following qualities and advantages are 
attributed to the self-scoring target by a 
board of examiners appointed by the Navy 
Department and by officers of high rank in 
the army and navy. 

Less expensive than other range construc- 
tion. Tess room required for its use. Waste 
land can be used for the range. It is port- 
able. Small organizations not owning land 
can rent space for a range for any period. 


No pits, no tunneling, no men required for 
markers, no expense for wages, no danger, 
no delay. Absolutely accurate marking; no 
disputed scores; it can’t beat you, and you 
can’t cheat it. Instantaneous marking; your 
score js recorded before you lower your 
gun. You can practice all alone, no assist- 
ance required. Always ready for firing, 
anywhere, any time, does not stop recording 
to eat nor sleep. No shade affects target, 
no scaffolding: saves time; simple as a push 
button, durable as steel, any kind of temper- 
ature or weather, on land or water, any dis- 
tance, from a few yards to 1,000 yards. 

Most available for men-of-war—carry their 
own target and set it up anywhere on a 
float or on shore. 

It is so simple that a child can manipu- 
late it, novel and inexpensive, bound to in- 
erease interest in rifle and pistol practice. 
Makes target practice an edifying sport, re- 
lieves the mind of the instructor of anxiety 
concerning the safety of the marker, does 
not need to sean the target through a spy 
glass, as the bullet indicates the score right 
at his elbow. It can be rented, set up and 
used, including cost of range, will total but 
a fraction of what a marker has to pe paid 
for his time. Excellent in rapid-fire string, 
as it scores instantly the shot is fired. Elim: 
inates all delay and uncertainty, and evan 
possibility of error. J. CHOYNSKI. 

California. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


B. H. Sheridan, Fruitvale, Calif—Do the 
Haenel-Sauer people make the Mannlicher? 
What features to your mind would preju- 
dice you to favor one over the other? As 
between either of them and a Krag, such as 
the government is replacing with the New 
Springfield, what would vour preference he, 
and, briefly, why? 

Answer.—The above was referred to Mr. 
Me Angelis, who we considered far better 


qualified to reply to the questions askec 
than ourselves, and we dre sure that his re 
marks which follow will be read with moré 
than ordinary interest: “In the first place 
of course, C, J. Haenel is one manufacture! 
—his plant is at Suhl—and J. P. Sauer & 
Sons is an entirely distinct firm. Next 
What is a Mannlicher, anyway? Nobody it 
this country seems to know very definitely 
The Haenel—Mannilicher and Schilling— 








Mannlicher sporting rifles, which have been 
lnarketed in this country, have exactly the 
‘same actions as the Model 1888 German 
my rifle, which was generally considered 
a Mauser. The bolt and receiver are cer- 
ainly covered by and made under Mauser 
atents, though the particular form of clip- 
oading box magazine used on these mod- 
els is sald to be a Mannlicher invention, Of 
course al] these actions are manufactured by 
the Wattenfabrik Mauser factory, which 
owls the Mauser patents, and are by them 
sold to Haenel, Schilling, ete. Because 
practically all the rifle actions are made by 
the Wafientabrik Mauser concern, there is 
no opportunity for litigation for intringe- 
ment of patents, and each gun-maker can 
call the arm be turns out Mausers or Mann- 
lichers, just as he pleases. There are cer- 
tain leatures that some people always 
associate with the Mauser and some with 
the Mannlicher. For example, the protrua- 
ing box magazine is 4 Mannlicher feature, 
but the Mannlicher-Schoenauer, of course, 
has a revolving flush magazine something 
like the Savage '99 model. But the Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer magazine isnt as simple 
or handy as the Mauser flush box magazine 
like the Sauer-Mauser's, or the Haenel-Mau- 
ser’s. The flat, lear boit uandle is genera.sy 
considered a Mannlicher feature, and the 
round knob handle a Mauser feature, but the 
English Mannlichers all have round knob 
bolt handles. ‘he Mannlicher bolt handle is 
Benerally attached at about the middle of 
the bolt, Mauser at the rear end, but the 
Haenel-Mauser has a round knob bolt han- 
die attached at middle of the bolt. Ot course 
as usual, all the good features aren't com- 
bined in any one of the models. My personal 
preferences are as follows: (1) Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, 4.5 mm. Its advantages ure ac- 
curacy and high velocity, shortness, handi- 
hess and light weight, full length fore-end 
to the muzzle of barrel, neat and convenient 
shape and location of bolt handle. Its dis- 
advantages, slightly more complicated mag- 
azine than the flush Mauser type, ditficulty 
of obtaining cartridges, questionable lite of 
.@ barrel (it is said to have as long life as 
that of a barrel using the 7 mm, cartridge, 
but, Without having much data to base my 
doubt on, | rather question it) and outrage- 
OUuS price, (2) The Haenel-Mauser seems to 
be next best. It costs less than the Sauer- 
Mauser, and though it has not the third lug 
on the rear of the bolt which the Sauer- 
Mauser has, the action is plenty strong 
enough, ‘Ihe location of the bolt handle 
seems to be better adapted to rapid manipu- 
lation off hand than the bolt handle of the 
Mauser or Krag. I used to think otherwise, 
but have changed my mind. If this arm had 
a full length fore-end, it would be a dandy. 
[ prefer it to any of the other Mausers. 
Personally | would prefer a 7 mm. Haenel- 
Mauser to a Krag, but | am not sure that 
t can be obtained in 7 mm. Tauscher is 
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the American agent, and he can undoubt- 
edly tell. The Krag’s advantages over this 
arm, aS | see it, is solely in the cartridge. 
The Haenel-Mauser may be loaded by clip 
or singly, the magazine may be unloaded by 
simply opening the trap door at the bottom 
of the receiver, May be tired trom the left 
shoulder without the bolt handle’s being in 
the way and may be operated faster off- 
hand. The Krag or Sauer-Mauser is prob- 
ably quite a bit quicker in the prone posi- 
tion.” 


BK. W. H., Denver, Colo—wWhich do you 
consider the best “all around” rivie, the .38- 
bo Or the .25-35 Hemington auto-loader? 


Answer.—For all around purpose, where 
one might desire to use his riile on a great va- 
riety of game, and where it would be found 
advisable to reload the shells with various 
loads suitable for the particular game huunt- 
ed, the .68-55 would undoubtedly be the best, 
but it you have in mind a ritle in which you 
contemplate using high power ammunition 
exclusively we think you would be making 
a better selection should you choose a Rem- 
ington .20-d5, as this arm has a much higher 
Velocity and flatter trajectory, while for 
speed of fire it is not surpassed by any arm 
with which we are acquainted. 


Chas, E, Stout, Auburn, Ill—I have used 
the .44-40 Colt'’s Frontier revolver with 6544- 
inch barrel tor a long time and tound it to 
be the best yet as a side arm, but have also 
heard a lot said about the .45 as a better 
gun. Has the .44 the stopping power of the 
45 in the same length barrel? ls the .45 a 
heavier gun? Is it too heavy? Of course 
[ mean as a side arm, for | only use the .44 
when in Montana, where | go tor the sum 
mer, When I use it a great deal. Is the Mar 
ble “Game Getter” gun a practical arm? 


Answer.—The writer has used both of the 
revolvers you mention a great deal, and be- 
lieves that when both are used with ful 
charges of black powder and regular bullets 
the advantages would be slightly in favor ol 
the .45, but when using the factory smoke- 
less cartridges in these revolvers—the low 
pressure rifle cartridges in the .44—that tne 
results would be reversed, but as you are 
pretty well satistied with tne .44, and as you 
are no doubt quite familiar with it 1rom 
long use, and as there is at best but a slignt 
difference between the two guns in stopping 
power when used with full charges, we nara- 
ly think you would be acting wisely in mak- 
ing a change. As to the relative weights 
ol the two guns in the same model and 
lengths the .45 should be slightly lighter 
than the .44, as the latter is made on the .45 
irame, and consequently the outside dimen- 
sions of trame, cylinder and barrel are the 
same, and this being so the barrel and cy!l- 
inders of the .44 would be heavier due to 
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having more metal in them than in the .45, 
but this is so slight that we doubt if one 
man in a thousand would notice the differ- 
ence without weighing the two arms. Last 
question referred to those of our readers 
who may have used the Game Getter gun. 


Jas. Z., Ruff, Nashville, Ga—lI have a4 
Mannlicher rifle but believe the manufac- 
turers overrate it. Can you give me the U. 
M. GC. figures for this cartridge, the 8 mm.? 
Where can I purchase empty primed shells 
tor the .22 Winchester Special rifle? Would 
a Winchester rifle in this caliber with Z2- 
inch barrel shoot as accurately as one with 
26-inch barrel? 


Answer.—Velocity, 8 mm., U. M. C. car- 
tridges, soft point, 2,129 foot-seconds; ener- 
ey, 2,875 foot pounds; 200 yards trajectory, 
height at 100 yards, 5.67 inches; 300 yards, 
height at 150 yards, 12.36 inches; 400 yards, 
heigut at 200 yards, 24.86 inches; 500 yards, 
height at 250 yards, 44.12 inches. Penetra- 
ion in soft pine boards, 12 boards. You can 
purchase the .32 Winchester Special shells 
of Browning Bros. Co., Ogden, Utah, or W. 
F. Sheard, Tacoma, Wash. It isn’t reason- 
able to suppose that the short barrel you 
mention would shoot quite as accurately as 
the longer one, but for a practical hunting 
arm, under average hunting conditions, we 
believe you would find the 22-inch barre! 
more convenient, and one certain to prove 
satisfactory at all times. The writer shoots 
one of these guns and has used others, and 
prefers them to the longer lengths. 


Geo. B. Rupp, Los Angeles, Calif. Would 
you kindly give me your opinion of the Rem- 
ington .22 caliber repeating rifle, model No. 
12, as compared with the Marlin Model No. 


20? The Remington make three grades of 
these. Which would you prefer for general 


hunting and accuracy? 


Answer.—We have not used the model 21) 
Marlin, but have one of the model No. 25s 
and find it one of the best little guns of its 
ealiber we have ever used. As the action 
of the model 20 is very similar and as the 
Marlin Company have a reputation of 
manufacturing very accurate arms, we be- 
lieve you would find this rifle well suited to 
your needs. These are hammer guns, 
which many prefer to the hammerless 
{many of the latter now making their ap- 
pearance) and have the solid top and side 
ejection of shells while the Remingtons have 
the solid top, solid breech, side ejection of 
shells and are hammerless, this feature 
meeting the approval of many who see noth- 
ing but strong points in the hammerless 
feature. We have used these guns and 
found them accurate and reliable and if we 
were to purchase one of them it would be 
the Model No. 3 ‘Target. This will handle 
the short, long and long-rifle cartridges per- 
fectly and we have seen some remarkable 
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work done with it in the hands of Mr. W. 
A. Hillis, the well known expert shot. 


For the information of H. 5. 5., who 
writes in the Medicine Bag department in 
the June number concerning a rifle det 
scribed by Mr. A. G. Lukenbill, who had in 
quired about a rifle he had, we desire to 
say that we are indebted to Mr. Ed, C. Hill 
St. Louis, who took the matter up with C. H 
Tauscher, New York, for the information 
which follows: The cartridge is evidently) 
one of the original 8.2 mm, Mannlicher car- 
tridges. These cannot be obtained in the 
open market, but would have to be orderec 
from Austria, where they are made, and 
for this purpose it would be necessary to 
send a dummy cartridge abroad. The rifle 
using this cartridge is the German Mann- 
licher, Model 1890. 


Howard Clark, Tonkawa, Okla—wWhat is 
the trajectory figures for the 401 Winches- 
ter up to 300 yards? 


Answer.—This rifle is just being placed 
on the market, and as there are many cer- 
tain to be interested in an arm of this kind, 
which is certain to become popular with 
biz game hunters, we are pleased to hand 
our readers the following concerning it: 


Muzzle velocity, .401 Winchester with 200- 


crain bullet, 2,141 foot seconds; at 100 yards, 
1,721 foot seconds. Energy at muzzle, 2,037 
foot pounds; 100 yards, 1,315 foot pounds. 
Penetration at 15 feet from muzzle, in soft 
pine boards 7-8 inch thick, soft point bullet, 
14 boards, and with a full jacketed bullet, 34 
boards. Heieht of bullet at 50 yards, when 
fired at 100 vards, 1.01 inches; height at 100 
yards, when fired at 200 yards, 6.47 inches, 
and at 150 yards, when fired at 300 yards, 
17.06 inches. Free recoil in foot pounds, 
11.49. With 250-2rain bullet, velocity at 
muzzle, 1,875 foot seconds, and at 100 yards 
1,543 foot seconds. Energy at muzzle, 1,952 
foot pounds and at 100 yards 1,325 foot 
pounds. Penetration, soft point bullets, 12 
boards, and with full jacketed bullet, 27 
boards, Height of bullet at 50 yards, when 
fired at 100 yards, 1.49 inches. At 100 
yards, when fired at 200 yards, 7.64 inches, 
and at 150 yards, when fired at 300 yards, 
).26 inches. Free recoil 12.18 foot pounds. 


OCTOBER. 


A touch of April weather and a glint of rosy 
June, 

With part of August thrown in as the sur 
gets low at noon. 

A sniff of Jack Frost in the air as the 
western sky looks grey, 

A hotch potch of heat and cold makes uf 
this Autumn day. 


JOHN A. MAG MAHON. 
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What Constitutes a Big Game Rifle? 


By |. U. 


Practically speaking, any rifle that will 
shoot to kill big game is a big game riifle. 
The big bore crank and the small bore 
crank both shoot big game rifles, and can 
kill big game, if the man behind the gun is 
of the right calibre. But extremists sel- 
dom get the very best results; they sacrifice 
one or more important features to go to the 
limit on another. 

Big game shooting is primarily a sport, 
as the days have gone by when man must 
kill to eat. If it is a sport, why not get all 
the fun out of it that is possible? To get 
the most enjoyment out of any sport, the 
sportsman should acquire skill, should use 
tools with which he can display his skill 
with the least difficulty and greatest effi- 
ciency, and when possible should remove 
elements that tend to detract from his en- 
joyment of the sport to the utmost. 

In big game shooting, the vital thing, next 
to the man himself, is the rifle he carries, 
and to give the most, satisfaction, this should 
be chosen only after a careful study of the 
various makes and calibres. 

The proper calibre of cartridge to use has 
long been a point of discussion, This mat- 
ter would be far simpler if it were not for 
the fact that the ammunition companies 
have succeeded in hopelessly confusing 
sportsmen, new and old, by putting on the 
market a line of high power cartridges of 
such a needless variety of weights, diame- 
ters, velocities and power, that it is nearly 
impossible to obtain any correct data as to 
which is the best cartridge for the purpose 
under consideration. 

Consult the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company’s catalogue of ammunition, and 
you will find a table of velocities, energy 
and penetration of cartridges suitable for 
big game shooting, There are fifty or more 
in this table, and some of the later ones are 
not included. The bullets vary from 14 inch 
to %4 inch in weight from 117 grains to 450 
grains, in velocity from 1,800 to 2,150 feet 
per second, and in striking power from 600 
to 3,000 feet pounds. The free recoil or 
kick of the rifles shooting these cartridges 
varies from 2 to 28 feet pounds. 

Who is there that can say positively, and 
sive convincing proof that a slightly larger 
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diameter ball striking at slightly lower ve- 
locity will kill more often than a smaller 
bullet at a higher velocity? 

Who is there that can say that a buck 
killed by a bullet from a .45-.90 Winchester 
would not have dropped in his tracks if the 
shot had come from a .30-.30 Remington or 
the New Standard, and had reached the 
same vital spot in his body? The important 
thing in big game shooting is to hit a vital 
spot, and if this spot is reached by a bullet 
from any one of the above named fifty cart- 
ridges, the result will be the same. 

There are no very tough-skinned animals 
in this country compared to the rhinoceros 
and others of the specie in South Africa. 
The grizzly of the Northwest may be harder 
to kill than the deer in Michigan or Maine, 
but even then it is probable that more of 
the former have been shot with the .3i)-30, 
or srnaller, in the past than will be Killed 
in the future with any larger calibre. 

There is, however, another matter in re- 
gard to cartridges that should be considered 
in making a choice, The name of a cart- 
ridge does not indicate its power. For in- 
stance, a prospective might think that the 
351 calibre cartridge used in Winchester 
self-loading rifle was similar in power to a 
95 calibre cartridge used in the Winchester 
Model 1895 rifle, or to the .35 calibre rim- 
less cartridge used in the Remington and 
New Standard automatic rifles. This, how- 
ever, is not so, as the table of ballistics 
show the .251 to have a lighter bullet, slow- 
er velocity and about 70 per cent. of the 
striking power of the .85 calibre autoloading 
cartridge, It is about equal in penetration 
to the .30-30 autoloading, but has a slower 
velocity and does not hold up as well in 
trajectory. 

A study of many of the other cartridges 
up to the larger bores will show the same 
condition of big name and small power, so 
it is evident that a rifle may not be a 
heavy hitter just because it is heavy in 
weight, and has a large hole in the barrel, 

There are, however, some very powerful 
suns of the big bore type, of which the Win- 
chester .405 is probably the most satisfac- 
tory, but several arguments may be put for- 
ward against big bore ammunition of the 
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really powerful class; namely, expensive 
ammunition, the weight of Same, and the 
tremendous kick and report of the rifle each 
time one of these cartridges is fired. These 
things tend to counteract whatever may be 
said in favor of the larger bullet and greater 
striking force, and also detract from the real 
cee of the sport of big game shoot- 
ng. 

To sum up the cartridge situation, in the 
writer's opinion, the best results and satis- 
faction can be obtained by shooting the .30- 
30, which discharges a medium weight bul- 
let at a high velocity, and has proved itself 
to be as effective as any other for all kinds 
of big game in the hands of real hunters of 
this country. 

As to the type of rifle in which to use 
the above named cartridge, there are many 
points on which a preference may hinge. 
The present trend of firearms is toward the 
automatic, as, theoretically at least, this 
type of rifle gives the most pleasure and 
quickest- results with the least effort on the 
part of the shooter. There are many sports- 
men who prefer to stick to the old type of 
lever-action rifle, just as there are many 
men who prefer the old horse and buggy to 
& ride in an automobile, but these sports- 
men are fewer in number every year, and 
each improvement in automatic rifles at- 
tracts more users, 

Automatic rifles are at present more ex- 
pensive than the older types, but this mat- 
ter of difference in first cost should not 
Influence a sportsman who really goes into 
the game with the idea of getting the most 
pleasure out of it, for the total cost of a 
hunting expedition is very little effected by 
the difference in price between the old type 
of rifle and the new automatics. 

Unfortunately, automatics have a good 
many enemies among sportsmen who have 
tried them. This is probably due to the 
fact that these rifles require a little more 
attention, before using, than the old type 
of hand-loader, 

If a man wishes a buggy ride, he hitches 
up the horse, jumps in and drives away. 
But if it is an automobile in which he 
wishes to ride, he must be sure that his 
tank is full, his oil is running, his tires are 
hard, and several other things are correct 
before he starts out, or trouble is liable to 
come upon him when he least expects it. 

The same thing applies to an automatic 
rifle, and nine-tenths of the enemies of this 
type of rifle have only themselves to blame 
if they have had trouble with their guns. 
No automatic machine will work continu- 
ously without some attention, but if kept in 
good condition when at rest, it should give 
little trouble when in motion, 

There are three distinct types of automa- 
tic rifles on the market at the present time, 
all made by American manufacturers. The 
Winchester, Remington and the new arrival, 
the Standard. 
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The writer of this article is a Standard 
user, and may lean a little in that direction 
in describing the advantages of a high-power 
automatic rifle for big game shooting. How- 
ever, this is only natural, and no discrimina- 
tion against the other makes is intended, as 
the writer has shot both Winchester and 
Remington automatics. 


These rifles have one great advantage 
over the old hand-loaded type; namely, rap- 
id repeating. Every sportsman who has 
hunted big game knows the value of a quick 
second or third shot. Nothing is so discon- 
certing or causes so much nervous haste as 
the sight of a fine buck vanishing among the 
trees, after the first shot has been fired, 
while the sportsman is wasting precious sec- 
onds ejecting the empty shell from his rifle, 
jamming in a fresh one from his magazine 
and catching a fresh sight at the moving 
game. With the average hunter and a lever- 
action, that second shot does not amount to 
much, and by the time the rifle is ready for 
a third, the buck has a good start. 


Contrast this with the action of a sports- 
man using an automatic, one that he knows 
will respond each time he pulls the trigger. 
The thought of haste is eliminated to a 
great extent, and is replaced by a feeling 
of greater confidence. If there is one thing 
that is important in big game shooting, it 
is confidence, not only in yourself, but in 
your rifle. 


The hunter takes the usual careful aim 
for the first shot, if his prize is standing, 
and fires, His mind is on the game, not on 
his rifle. He misses that vital spot, but 
another quick shot is at his. instant com- 
mand. An automatic rifle doubles his 
chances of getting that wounded buck be- 
fore it can escape. Does this not add to 
the pleasure of big game shooting? 

If the automatic misses fire at the critical 
moment, as some of its enemies complain, 
the fault lies, nine times out of ten, with 
the shooter, not because of an omission on 
his part at the time, but because he neglect- 
ed to see that his machine was in perfect 
running order before he started out. 

The writer is thoroughly convinced that 
the automatic rifle is the most satisfactory 
for big game shooting. Quick repeating with- 
out the loss of time and noise caused by 
reloading by the old hand method, as well as 
the possibility of holding the sight on the 
game after the first shot has been fired, 
tend to increase the confidence of the shoot- 
er and thus his efficiency. 

To sum up the situation, the automatic 
rifle gives the sportsman the opportunity to 
display his skill with the least difficulty 
and greatest efficiency, and removes certain 
elements that tend to detract from his full 
enjoyment of the sport of big game shoot- 
ing. 

The .30-30 cartridge is sufficiently power- 
ful to kill any big game found in our hunt- 
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ing countries, if the bullet can be directed 
to a vital spot, and the automatic rifle gives 
the hunter more opportunities in a given 


time of reaching this vital spot than the old 
types of hand-loaded rifles, either large bore 
or small. 


= 


The “20” as a Game-Getter 
By Len D. Whitemore. 





When I came in from work today the 
first thing to greet my vision upon enter- 
ing the dining room was the September 
issue of your magazine lying on the dining 
table by my plate. 1 glanced first at the 
front cover with the white-cheeked geese 
and the old redheaded duck, and then began 
to scan the inside to see what the latest in 
guns and ammunition was. My eye soon 
fell upon the article by our old-timed cham- 
pion of the grooved barrel, Mr. Haines, and 
it gave me great pleasure to see that an- 
other one of the old timers was “gone plum 
locoed,” as he puts it on the tiny °.20" 
scatter gun, His article calls to mind the 
struggle that I had with myself before I 
would admit that the twenty-bore was any- 
thing but a toy. Now, however, I am ready 
to pin my faith to it for any and all pur- 
poses where a gun is wanted for real down- 
right pleasure afield, and where sport and a 
fair share of game is desired. 

As a boy I once owned a No. § muzzle- 
loader, with 44-inch barrels, It was a regu- 
lar goose gun and must have weighed at 
least twelve pounds! What a load of “stub- 
twist” and black walnut for a small boy to 
earry around all day! Still 1 did all my 
shooting for quite a long time with this old 
Manton. You see 7 had somehow gotten an 
idea into my head that a gun to do good 
execution must be a young cannon with an 
extra heavy, wide breech and be so built 
that it would handle a handful of goose 
shot and stand all the powder that would 
“burn in the barrels!” No wonder the ducks 
invariably got away! Jim and [| used to 
always keep the latest issues of gun cata- 
logues on hand and upon these we always 
depended for the most up-to-date informa- 
tion upon matters relating to the hunter's 
craft. Still we were not willing to be guid- 
ed entirely by the information thus obtained, 
but were inclined to “go the directions 
one better” in the matter of loads and size 
of shot. If three drams of powder was good 
for quails in a No. 12 gun why would not 
four drams be that much better? I argued. 
If an ounce and an eighth of No. 5 shot 
would make a good killing load for ducks, 
then why would not an ounce and three 
fourths of No. 2’s be infinitely better? It 
took a long time to disabuse my mind of 
this delusion, To me a shot smaller than 
No. 0 seemed foolish to use for geese. Had 
anybody told me that ten years later I would 
be killing wild geese with No, 8 shot I would 
have laughed at them; still this is exactly 
what I did. 1 kihed three full grown wild 


Canada honkers with two shots, in the In- 
dian Territory, in '96, using threefourths of 
an ounce of No. § chilled shot and two and 
one-half drams of bulk smokeless powder in 
a sixteen-gauge Parker gun, But to return 
to the old catalogues: Who of the old 
guard does not remember with preasure 
such names as “Turner & Ross, J. H. Johns- 
ton, Chas. J. Godfrey’ and others? One 
dealer carried what he was pleased to call 
“An extra long and heavy double-barreled 
muzzle-loading Northwestern duck gun.” It 
was described as being built for all kinds 
of large game at very long range. The de- 
scription seemed to appeal to me exactly. 
Perhaps the gun was intended for use by 
market shooters in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin. Anyway, there was something in the 
wording of this description that | have never 
forgotten and indeed [ don’t want fo, for 
the memories that it calls up are dearer to 
me than all the gold in a thousand Klon- 
dykes. I may say that I read this descrip- 
tion a long time before I grew old enough to 
handle a gun. But | had the hunting blood 
in me somewhere. I think I must have in- 
herited it from my mother’s side of the 
house, the Kings, Crowders and Birdsongs 
of Virginia, for my father’s people were not 
much hands to hunt. On my mother’s side, 
however, could be found some of the most 
noted shooters of local fame about the vil- 
lages of old Brunswic, Mecklingburg and 
Grandville counties. Cool-headed, strong, 
temperate and athletic were these old boys 
—some of them grizzled with age, but hav- 
ing muscles of iron and hearts as young as 
they were noble and kind. Every home had 
its supply of guns and they were usually of 
the best makes to be found in the days of 
which J write, and were always kept In the 
pink of good condition. As I now remem- 
ber these guns, most of them had twist bar- 
rels. Some of them had laminated steel 
barrels, which looked a good deal like twist. 
My first really valuable gun knowledge was 
obtained from Parker Bros.’ catalogue. |! 
never knew for a fact just how a gun barrel 
was made till I read the catalogue just 
spoken of, Then ] not only learned how the 
barrels were made and bored out, but I also 
learned a great deal more that I had only 
fancied before, I think the Parkers used to 
make military rifles before the old war, but 
when the treaty of peace was signed they 
turned their attention to the manufacture of 
sporting arms. They brought out the old 
“Lifter” action gun and followed this up by 
the top snap and later by the automatic 
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hammerless and still later by their new 
hammerless, with automatic ejector. They 
have been making the “.20" for a long time 
and have had one of the best No, 20 g£uns 
in the world for a number of years. I took 
one of their little “.20" guns out last fall and 
was actually surprised to see the work it 
did. I want nothing better or larger. It has 
taken a good long while to educate the 
shooting public up to the use of the small 
bore gun, but I now believe that the work 
is so far along that the heavy twelve-bores 
will have to take a back seat. Game of all 
kinds is growing searcer each year and 
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shooters are beginning to realize as they 
neyer have before that it is folly to load 
one’s self down with a heavy gun and a 
large supply of shells when there is not 
much chance to get a great many shots at 
fame. What is more, they don't care to be 
kicked by.a No. 12 gun when a smaller and 
lighter “.20” will do the work if ecare- 
fully held. I prophesy that Mr, Haines will 
get as much pleasure out of the use of his 
little “.20" as he ever did out of any gun 
that he has owned, whether it was a rifle 
or a choke-bore, I have tried them all, and 
I say give me the “.20" for game. 


Again the Foot-Pounds 
By Joseph B. Varela. 


[I am always very much interested in all 
things pertaining to arms and ammunition 
and [ read Outdoor Life regularly, I have 
noticed the “Foot-Pounds” question several 
times, and [ have read what they have to 
Say in the July issue. It is claimed that our 
measuring stick is wrong, but such is not 
the case. The trouble is due to ihe fact that 
the author of said article does not distin- 
guish between momentum and energy, us- 
ing the latter as measure of the action be- 
tween the forces acting on the gun and 
bullet, when the former is the true meagure. 
I am going to try to set forth a brief ex- 
planation of the terms used, claiming no 
originality for my statements, as they ean be 
verified in any text book of mechanics. 

The energy of a body is its capacity for 
doing work, and is of two kinds—potential 
and kinetic. 

Potential energy is the energy stored in a 
body by virtue of its position configuration 
and is numerically equal to the work it 
would be capable of doing while changing 
from its present to the zero standard con- 
figuration. 

Kinetic energy is that energy stored in a 
body by virtue of its velocity configuration, 
It is numerically equal to one-half the pre- 
duct of its mass into the square of its ve- 
locity. Thus: Let K represent the kinetic 
energy of the body, M its mass and V its 
velocity. Then 

K—14 M VY? 

The momentum of a body is the product 
of its mass into its velocity. Thus, if M is 
the mass and VY the velocity of the body, we 
have that its 

Momentum—MY. 

When a gun is fired, the force exerted 
on the shot forwards is equal and opposite 
to that exerted on the gun backwards, at 
any instant before the projectile leaves the 
gun. <And since action and reaction are 
equal in magnitude but opposite in direction, 
the momentum generated in the shot is 


equal and opposite to that generated in the 
gun, if the latter be free to move, For ex- 
ample: If a shot weighing 800 pounds is 
fired with a velocity of 2,000 feet per sec- 
ond from a gun weighing forty tons, the 
velocity of the gun at the beginning of re- 
coil is found as follows: 
Let V represent the required velocity of 
gun. Then: 
402000 V 800~2000 
32.16 
800» 2000 


32.16 


V=>————=20 ft. 
402000 


The mass of a body is equal to its weight 
divided by the acceleration of gravity, which 
for this purpose I have assumed as 32.16 
feet per second per second. And since the 
aqguation is homogeneous, | have reduced the 
weight of the gun to pounds, by multiply- 
ing its weight in tons by 20600. 

The kinetic energy of the projectile will 
be 

S00) 
K=————_- x "49,750,000 ft. pounds 
2%32.16 2000 
while the energy of the gun is only 
40% 200 





——— * ——_ {497,500 ft. pounds, 
2x82.16 20 


Our measuring stick is right, but must be 
used correctly. The bullet is light, as com- 
pared with gun, and the force of the explo- 
sion gives it a high velocity, the same force 
acts on the heavier gun, but is only able 
to give it a very much lower velocity. If it 
were possible to construct a gun such that 
its weight would equal that of the projec- 
tile and further assuming that it were able 
to stand the stresses with safety, then its 
velocity at the beginning of recoil would be 
equal to that of the bullet, its kinetic energy 
would also be equal to that of the bullet, 
but if such conditions were possible, would 
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you like to stand behind such gun and fire 
t? 

Iam going to figure outforthe benefit of 
the author of the statements printed in the 
July issue on the foot-pound question that 
any combination of weights and heights 
whose product is 1,000 will give 1,000 foot- 
pounds. For simplicity in calculation, let a 
ten-pound weight be raised to a height of 
100 feet. The work done is 10%100=—1,000 
feet pounds. Now suppose that said weight is 
dropped to the ground and let us figure 
what its kinetic energy would be. We will 
make use of the formula previously given: 

<=, M V*. In this case 
10 
M=—_—— 


as stated above, The velocity of the body 
at the instant of striking the ground will be 


tn Ea 
V=V2x32.16%100. 
Substituting these values in the formula we 
have: 
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1 10 eorr--———— 
K=—K — <(V2%32.16100)*. 
2 32.16 
10x232.16%100 
=> ——]10) feet pounds. 
232.16 


If ten pounds falling 100 feet would not 
develop as much energy as say twenty 
pounds falling fifty feet or one pound fall- 
ing 1,000 feet, not only theoretically but 
practically, there would certainly be some 
fine chance for somebody to put into practi- 
cal use a perpetual motion machine, But 
did any of them ever work? 

The confusion probably arises from the 
fact that we call the product “4MV", foot 
pounds, and some people sometimes also 
eall the product MV, foot pounds, but it 
must be borne in mind that energy and mo- 
mentum are different and that the foot- 
pound, although a correct measure of energy, 
should not be used as a name for the “Quan- 
tity of motion,” or momentum of a body. 


Big Game Rifles 
By Cc. E. Lyons, Licensed Guide. 


The article in the August number of Out- 
door Life, “What Constitutes the Big Game 
Rifle?” is rather difficult to answer. As I 
have had some experience with rifles will 
offer a few remarks concerning performance 
of same. I do not claim to know it all by 
any means, but have been the means of sell- 
ing a humber of rifles such as I use, and 
have not heard the first complaint up to 
date. To begin with, I have my “hobby,” 
same as all gun cranks, and will probably 
ride it to a finish, but am always willing to 
listen to anything that sounds reasonable, 
and I think readers of Outdoor Life are con- 
stituted on the same lines. 

The best gun for an individual, of course, 
is the one he can do the best work with on 
game. The trouble is to find the best one. 
Iam not speaking of the experts who know, 
but of the majority who go out a short time 
each fall and want to be reasonably sure of 
their game should they get a shot, and can 
not afford or have the opportunity to buy all 
the guns on the market and try them out. 

Most rifles manufactured at present using 
smokeless powder and metal patchet bullet 
are called high power, but some of them are 
not so high powered as supposed. I began 
hunting big game with a .30-30 carbine. It 
was an excellent shooting rifle, but I found 
it entirely too light for elk and bear. [ got 
everything I shot at standing at 150 yards or 
under, as the first-shot was placed where it 
hurt, but at least one-half the game one sees 
is on the jump, or at long range, and no one 
ean hit them just behind the shoulder or in 
the head (about the only place you can get 
them down with a .30-30.) In many cases it 


will not penetrate to the hollow of an elk it 
shot in the thick part of the shoulder. 

I saw one elk shot in nose about two 
inches under eyes and could punch bullet 
with my finger when he was eventually 
killed. Another shot square in nose from in 
front, bullet dropped out of mouth. In either 
case a .22 should have done as well. Have 
chased bear shot in bowels, and rump, until 
disgusted. Can cite plenty of instances 
where, if the power had been a little greater, 
the game would not have gotten away or 
been killed without a long chase. 

I should say it took on an average of four 
hits, to say nothing of the misses, for every 
elk killed with a .30-30. I think other guides 
will bear me out, who have hunted elk, bear 
and sheep, therefore [ should advise the in- 
experienced to get a heavier caliber for any- 
thing larger than deer. The .25-35, .32-40, .32 
special, .808 and .351 are about the same 
class as the .3(-30. I do not claim that game 
cannot be killed with these rifles, nor do I 
class them with a .22, although I have 
known of two bear, full grown, and one 
mountain lion, and several deer, to be killed 
with a .22 short, What one wants is a gun 
that will penetrate to the vitals of an animal 
no matter where hit. If a bear jumps out 
and runs away from you there is only one 
place to shoot at, as his head is down. You 
want to kill him, which you can seldom do 
with the above, I next tried the .30-40. It is 
about right for power, but I simply could not 
shoot with it. I know there are a good many 
hunters who swear by the .30-40, and they 
are all right for them that can do good work 
with them, but I find the average cannot do 
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good shooting with them. In fact I have 
seen very few good shots made with the 
30-408. Six or seven years azo nearly every 
hunter in this country had one. No one that 
I know uses one now. I should advise any- 
one to be sure he can shoot good with one 
before buying. 

In 1907 I had out a party who had three of 
the .351 calibers. Tried them out on four elk, 
All pronounced them too light for that 
game. Tried the new .4(1 self-loading lately 
(at target). Think this would be a good 
killer on game. 

The past seven years have used the .33 
caliber '86 model Winchester (here's where 
I ride my hobby) on all kinds of game, in- 
cluding coyotes, deer, lynx, elk, bear and 
mountain sheep. You can make “the one 
good shot” if you have opportunity, and it 
always kills if the animal is hit anywhere in 
the body ranging toward the vitals, no mat- 
ter how fast they are going. There are seven 
others | know using the .33, so I know of 
the uniform results. Here are some of the 
reasons that make jit an ideal all-round rifle: 
Best balance, on account of full length mag- 
azine, (some will not agree to this: those 
Wishing a gun light on end may have halt 
magazine); very light recoil on account of 
well balanced load; set trigger if you want 
it. The action can absolutely be depended 
upon under all circumstances, which is not 
the case with some others after they become 
worn. [ think 24 inches the right length 
barrel, and has plenty of killing power. Have 
seen two soft-point bullets go clear through 
the thickest part of bull elk’s shoulders. 
They usually penetrate to the opposite 
shoulder blade, or a little beyond. I do not 
remember an instance where [ thought ] 
could have killed better with a .405 or .35 
and when it comes to good shooting, you cal 
shoot all around the two just mentioned. 
Their owners may shoot good enough to hit 
fame, but nearly all are “gun shy” whether 
they know it or not. Personally I would not 
shoot one of them twenty shots for the gun, 
because I should have to break myself of 
flinching. Have tried two of the .35 auto-load- 
ing rifles. As near as I can tell they have 
the same power as the .83 but much more 
recoil notwithstanding what the catalogs 
say. Cannot say anything about the new 
Standard. May try one this fall. They look 
good except the shotgun butt. All manufac- 
turers of automatics use shotgun stocks. 
Why so, is beyond me, All the men I know 
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owning automatics prefer rifle stocks and | 
think a great many others the same. [| cut 
iIny Remington down and put on an old Win- 
chester butt plate, making it fit, adding 25% 
to accuracy. The only idea of the manufac- 
turers seems to be to get in the greatest 
number of shots in the shortest possible 
time without regard for the “one good shot.” 
The shotgun butts should be placed on the 
funs needing the recoil pads. 

Guns having coil main springs are apt to 
freeze up in cold weather. If a little water 
gets In (and it very often happens and turns 
to ice between the coils of the spring, you 
are “up against it.” 

Now a word about bullets. Those that 
want them can use the Hoxie and other bul- 
lets warranted to expand to the limit. I 
think the ordinary soft point bullet too soft. 
The trouble is nearly all of them fly to 
pieces on hitting the first bone or expand 
until they take in s0 much animal tissue 
they cannot penetrate far, The .33 expands — 
the most uniformly of any I have seen, the 
bullets nearly always making a perfect 
mushroom. The .401 self-loading Winches- 
ter looks good as very little lead is exposed. 
No matter how much bullets expand, if they 
don’t penetrate to a vital spot, they only 
make a flesh wound. This is the reason the 
old black powder “cookstoves,”’ such as the 
45-60, 45-70 and .45-90 could not be beat for 
killing. Having low velocity the bullets did 
not fly to pieces, but stayed together and 
had all their weight to penetrate. I believe 
there were less .44-40 balls found in deer 
than .30-30s. If one doesn't believe soft- 
point bullets expand easily, shoot a grouse 
or rabbit in the body and see what there is 
left. 

I have confined myself to shooting big 
game with soft-point bullets. Very few rec- 
ommend hard nose ones. 

If I should ever write again on this sub- 
ject will try and send some photos of bullets 
taken from game with text. My advice has 
been, and I see no reason to change, is to 
get a rifle in the .33 class—i._e., 200-grain 
bullet, 2,000-foot velocity, or more. You will 
have power enough for the biggest game, 
and one you can shoot at any time without 
having a sore shoulder for a week. Also try 
and get one that you can make the “first 
good shot” with, if you have the opportunity, 
because the saying, “One shot well aimed is 
worth four ct random” (I might add a doz- 
en), will always remain true. 


From a Standard Shooter 
By Robt. Clark. 


Mr. G. F. Peters, of Montana, asks in the 
July number of Outdoor Life for a state- 
ment from a user of the Standard automatic 
rifle and — will be glad to tell him a few 
things that I have found out about this gun. 


I have given my rifle a good test and [ am 
fully satisfied that it is O. K. 

At first I was a little doubtful about the 
“rag-operated" (as they call it) business. I 
thought the little hole up near the muzzle 
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of the barrel where the pressure comes 
through to operate the action, might clog up 
and put the rifle out of business, but I have 
fired mine over 200 times so far, with no 
trouble from this source. I did have trou- 
ble at the start with my rifle, but I found 


that it was caused by a mistake in the am- 


munition. I got some cartridges that were 
a little too long and the breech would not 
close on them, causing misfires continually. 
I had about given up in disgust when | hap- 
pened to try another make of ammunition 
and the rifle has worked 0. K, ever since. 

My rifle is a .30-30, and | find that I can 
made better off-hand scores with it than 
with any rifle ] ever shot. I think this is 
due to the fact that the balance of the 
gun is right for accurate shooting, being a 
trifle heavier at the muzzle than most of 
the sporting rifles. Further, [ notice con- 
Siderable less recoil than there usually is 
with a .30-30 lever-gun, 

I am much pleased with the action of 
my rifle, Perhaps I have a particularly good 


one, but I never notice any forward kick to 
my Standard when the bolt springs forward 
after ejecting the empty shell. I always 
keep the action well oiled. 


I do not think there is much difference in 
the power between a .30-30 Standard and 
a .30-30 Remington autoloading rifle, as they 
both use the same cartridge and both claim 
the same velocities and striking force, but 
I do think that the .30-30 is the best all- 
around calibre in either of these makes of 
rifles. The cartridge is excellent for target 
work and the 170-grain bullet, with 2,000 
feet second velocity is a powerful hitter 
when’ used on game, 


I think the Standard has all rifles beaten 
on a handy magazine, It opens from the 


bottom and is independent of the breech. 


block, In other words, the shooter can load 
it or unload it any time very quickly and 
is not bothered by clips or extra magazines. 
1 consider this magazine one of the best 
features on the whole rifle. 


Experience with Savage Automatic Pistol and New .22 Caliber Colt 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


Many of the champions of the automatic 
pistols have claimed that it was much easier 
for the average man to secure accurate re- 
sults from this type of arm than from a 
revolver, and while [ have shot some of 
these arms occassionally, and from such lim- 
ited experience arrived at the decision that 
it would not be difficult to readily acquire 
at least a small degree of skill with them, 
it was not until recently that I became suf- 
ficiently interested in these arms to give 
them any very thorough tests. The pistol 
was the .32 Savage, using the Colt automa- 
tic pistol cartridge, and while | have to ad- 
mit that up to the present the results of my 
experience has been anything but gratify- 
ing, I don’t by any means condemn the arm 
as being inaccurate, as I happen to know 
that in other hands it has proven perfectly 
Satisfactory in this respect. Then again, 
from some little experience with other arms 
from the Savage factory, | can say, and 
positively, that the Savage people are not in 
the habit of sending out inaccurate arms. 
Besides this particular pistol | am about to 
consider was shot by an expert who was 
perfectly satisfied with its performances; 
therefore it will be perfectly plain that the 
reason the writer hasn't secured satisfac- 
tory accuracy with it is wholly due to his 
lack of skill when in its immediate rear. 
Just why he should have to acknowledge de- 
feat from an automatic pistol, so generally 
considered as being so easily to shoot with 
accuracy, he cannot say, but he might add 
that it is in hopes of some one skilled in the 
use of this pistol being in a position to set 
him streight that this is written. If there 


is any particular “knack” in civilizing one 
of these little Savages he will be very grate- 
ful for the information that will enable him 
to direct the bullets from its throat In a 
trail leading a little nearer the bull’s eye 
then he has so far sueceeded in doing. 


Before proceeding farther it might be- 


proper to state that from the several hun- 
dred shots fired from this Savage not a 
single missfire occurred nor did the arm in 
a single instance fail to function perfectly, 
though the mechanism was not olled once 
during the shooting. Furthermore 1 might 
add that the arm is very finely finished, fits 
the hand nicely, being brought onto the tar- 
get with very little effort on the shooter's 
part, and that as the mechanism is very 
simple and every part made from best ma- 
terial, I feel certain that the arm will be 
found reliable in action and, if given mod- 
erately fair treatment, should last a man a 
lifetime, and for those who can shoot it 
accurately should prove a very satisfactory 
arm, for it is a vicious shooter, one of the 
best of its many good points being the large 
magazine capacity and the speed with which 
these eleven cartridges can be fired must be 
witnessed for one to fully appreciate just 
how rapidly the bullets will go chasing out 
of this Savage barrel. 

Now concerning the accuracy | have se- 
cured with this pistol. From the results 
secured from the beginning I felt confident 
that it was a “cinche” to shoot an auto- 
matic pistol, but this confidence was soon 
after to be rudely shaken. At twenty yards 
four-inch groups of five shots were extreme- 
ly good, while to get ten in a six-inch cir- 
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cle was remarkable, and at fifty yards the 
very best ten-shot group has been ten 
inches, though usually twelve to fourteen- 
inch groups would be the average. Not un- 
til enough shooting at these ranges had been 
indulged to convince me that accuracy in 
my hands was not to be expected, did | 
become discouraged and drop back to ten 
and twelve yards. After becoming fully sat- 
isfied that this little Savage and I were not 
destined to work well together did I decide 
to fire fifty shots at the two and three-quar- 
ter-inch bull at ten and twelve yards, shoot- 
ing each of the ten shots in the magazine 
moderately fast, immediately refilling and 
continue firing until fifty shots had been 
fired at each range. Target No. 1 is the re- 
sult at ten yards, while No. 2? represents the 
work at twelve yards, The strange part of 
it all lies in the fact that I could not possi- 
uly do any better when firing very deliber- 
a.lely and doing my very best to keep the 
shots in the center. 

Now where is the difficulty? As I said be- 
fore, the pistol had been shot by an expert 
“nd pronounced accurate before it fell into 
my hands, so before anyone has an oppor- 
tunity to answer the query above, will say 
that the fault must be mine. I might add 
that the trigger pull to this little gun is 
rather hard, and has a rather disagreeable 
creep, but in shooting revolvers with much 
harder pulls no serious trouble was expe- 
rienced in doing fairly good work after the 
arm was properly sighted, In closing on the 
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No. 1.—50 shots, 10 yards, 23-inch bull. 


Savage it might be said that when shooting 
at ten and twelve yards three and four shots 
would often be placed so close that they 
could have been enclosed in an inch circle, 
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only to be followed by another, which would 
go rambling off on a new trail a couple of 
inches to one side. Usually when shooting 
a revolver such a shot could be called quite 





No. 2.—50 


shots, 12 


yards, 2%-inch bull, 


accurately as the trigger was pressed, but 
not so with this automatic: often the very 
shot that [ felt confident would strike dead 
center would be the one that had blazed a 
trail all its own. That no one may form a 
wrong impression from this article, I de- 
sire to say that | am fully convinced that 
the pistol is perfectly accurate, but not in 
my hands, though further experience with it 
may prove it to be 50. 

I had not intended writing anything con- 
cerning the New Colt .22 revolver this 
month, but from the number of interested 
parties who have written me about this ex- 
cellent little arm, have decided to say a 
few things for their benefit, as well as for 
those who have as yet had no chance to ex- 
amine one. One reason [ had not intended 
writing of this revolver at this time is that 
| have not had the opportunity of giving it 
as therough a try-out as | had wanted to, 
having used only two makes of cartridges 
in three of the arms, two of these being 
sighted for other parties. 

This little shooting iron would have suited 
me a little better if the stock had not slant- 
ed quite so far forward at lower end or if 
it had been made with from one-eighth to 
one-quarter inch more room between guard 
and stock, where second finger fits when 
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shooting. The sights, for me, could be im- 
proved, but as both are removable, fitting 
with others to suit is not a serious matter. 
Eventually will have a Sheard on mine for 
the front sight, and if I can persuade Mr. 
Sheard to make a rear sight according to 
my ideas will have one of these for the 
rear. The arm as sighted at the factory has 
rather coarse sights, but will be found strict- 
Ivy accurate for all this. 

At ten yards, using as a self-cocking arm, 
have several times placed the six shots in- 
side of an inch and a half bull, make two 
and one-quarter inch group at twenty yards 
and eight-inch group at fifty. Only fired a 
few other shots at the last two ranges, so 
do not know what average could be expect- 
ed when arm was used as a D. A. arm. 
Using the gun as a single-action at twenty 
yards did not do as well as I had expected, 
though the shooting might have been worse, 
but at ten and twelve yards, shooting at 
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an inch and a half bull's eye, and at fifty 
yards, shooting at an eight-inch bull's eye, 
it seemed like poor work when a bullet 
would get outside of the black, while most 
of the bullets would be well in towards 
center. 

Most of the shooting was with Winchester 
cartridges, their smokeless being the best 
SO far used, but later hope to try other 
makes. At first some little difficulty was 
experienced from the fired shells rubbing 
against breech plate, causing gun to cock 
hard, and occasionally shells would extract 
with difficulty, but after using a while most 
of these troubles disappeared. After a bet- 
ter acquaintance with them will be better 
prepared to hand out more definite informa- 
tion concerning their performance, At pres- 
ent will say that they seem so nearly per- 
fect that I would not be without one, and 
would consider any shooter's outfit incom- 
plete minus a Colt .22 Target revolver, 


Remodeling Rifle Stock 
By Geo. E. Henton, M. D. 


In September number [ read an article by 
a brother regarding his experience with a 
rifle equipped with shotgun butt and his ex- 
perience so nearly coincides with mine that 
: am moved to give my solution of the prob- 
em. 

My gun is a .38 Winchester, "86 Model, 
half magazine, checkered straight grip and 
fore end, Lyman receiver rear and Sheards 
— gold bead front sight. (Shotgun 

utt 

Unlike Brother Kapooch, I had no diffi- 
culty in working the action as a general 
thing, but occasionally, when repeating rap- 
idly the butt would be pulled downward from 
my shoulder and the action be only half 
open. 

My first idea of a remedy was similar to 
his, but was afraid it would mar the effi- 
eiency of the shotgun butt to have a rifle 
butt plate fitted. Instead we—the gunsmith 
and [—took a piece of hard rubber one-half 
inch thick and after dressing it down to fit 
the upper end of butt plate, removed the up- 
per screw from butt plate and exchanged it 
for one one-fourth of an inch longer, which 
would pass through the new addition and 
seat firmly in the former thread. The orig- 
inal hard rubber butt plate was not dis- 
turbed and the addition at upper end rests 
upon the upper surface of collar bone and 
Prevents butt slipping downward when ac- 
tion is operated. This addition was coarsely 
checkered and grips shooting coat firmly. In 
no way does it mar appearance or hang of, 
what I consider, the best all-around rifle on 
the market. 

In July number J. R. Ward desires infor- 
mation regarding the .351 Winchester auto- 
matic. A friend and I were each equipped 


with the above rifle while on a hunting trip 
with Homer Goff of Meeker, Colorado, dur- 
ing the fall of 1908, and had abundant op- 
portunity to test them thoroughly. It is an 
ideal saddle gun and also convenient to car- 
ry while walking, comes to the shoulder 
nicely and fits like an old shoe. The ac- 
tion never failed to work, although we were 
out in rain and snow a ereat deal of the 
time, and its killing power is all one could 
expect if we consider the cartridge and its 
load. 

I do not think it was intended for shooting 
game at a greater distance than 150 yards, 
and even at that distance my .33 discounts 
it. For long range shooting the trajectory 
is too high and actual energy too low. 

The manufacturers give its velocity as 1,- 
800, but this seems to me, after careful ob- 
servation, to be too great. 

I do not wish to be understood as stating 
that it will not kill game at a greater dis- 
tance than 150 yards, for my partner killed 
a deer running at 250 yards, hitting it twice 
out of four shots, however neither bullet 
passed through. [ hit a deer twice at a dis- 
tance of 150 yards, once just back of fore leg 
and again about six inches farther back. He 
ran about eighty rods into scrub oak, and, of 
course, was lost, until the magpies located 
him two days later. 

The trigger has considerable drag to it 
and, while it does not bother much in snap 
shooting, it causes considerable disturbance 
of one’s aim when making a careful shot at 
long range. 

For hunting in a timbered country, where 
most shots are taken at less than 100 yards 
and a great deal of snap shooting is done, it 
should be an ideal gun. The new .40 should 
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be greatly its superior and probably over- 
comes many of the .351's failings, I shot a 
Canada goose this spring at about 200 yards, 
bullet entering the breast and passing out 
near anus. The goose flew half a mile be- 
fore falling. 


Concerning Big Game Rifles 
By Geo. W. Brooks. 


1 am an enthusiatsic reader of Outdoor 
Life and an ardent “powder-burner,” so 
when you asked your readers “What consti- 
tutes a big game rifle?” [ waited a short 
time to hear what the older sportsmen said 
before replying. They have not answered 
your correspondent’s question, so I will give 
my opinion, which your readers can accept 
as much of as they think feasible. To be- 
gin with, I do not advocate hunting big 
game with small-calibre, low-power rifles— 
the .30-80 and .25-35 may be big enough for 
most game on this continent, if used by an 
expert shot and a good hunter; they are in- 
‘adequate for most hunters. 

The average man cannot control himself 
sufficiently to stalk game like an Indian or 
an old plainsman: if he could, and was care- 
ful to plant his lead where it should be, a 
muzzle-loader or a .44 Winchester would be 
all right for most men. But my experience 
is that in black powder rifles a .40-82 Win- 
chester is as low-power a rifle as most men 
should take to the big game country—and 
a .45-90 or a .50-100-450 would be better. 

The .32-20, .32-40, .25-35 and .30-30 are all 
right to cripple game with and leave them 
to die in the forest, but they do not “bring in 
the meat”—not in the average man’s hands. 

It may be argued that the .45-70, .45-90 
and .50 calibre guns tear deer all to pieces; 
but, if there happens to be a piece left big 
enough to eat, you get it without running 
two or three miles to perhaps lose a wound- 
ed deer after all. 

Again, one shot from a .50-100-450 will not 
tear a deer up as bad as six or eight .25-35 
bullets. 

My choice of smokeless powder rifles is 
nothing smaller than a 7 mm. Mauser—a 
very fine all-around calibre—the bullet 
weighs only 170 grains—but it has such ve- 
locity, 2,300 feet per second, that it strikes 
a very heavy blow, 2,025 foot-pounds. The 
8 mm. Mannlicher is also an ideal caliber— 
big enough for anything on this continent, 
either one of them, and accurate at long 
ranges. 

These last are my favorites of all makes 
and calibre, They are light in weight, from 
614 pounds up to 7% pounds and they are 
absolutely solid and securely locked at the 
breech—a feature in all bolt-action arms. 
This should commend them to riflemen, 
even more than rapidity of fire (which is 
used as an argument against them) they 
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However, this probably wouldn't happen 
again in a hundred times. In conclusion 
will say that the .351 is a good gun if kept | 
within the scope of its possibilities, but I 
do not consider it an all-around big game 
gun, 


being slightly more slow in action than an 
automatic or lever-action, But one shot 
placed vitally is worth a magazine full fired 
at random. 

To hunt with an automatic rifle or shot- 
gun I regard as unsportsmanlike; it is too 
much like hunting with a machine-gun, and 
gives the poor creatures no chance for their 
lives at all, Of course, they “get the game” 
in most men’s hands, but it is not due to 
the skill and fine rifle shooting of the auto- 
matic’s possessor, It is due to the air be- 
ing full of lead and the fact that lead must 
land somewhere, California has put up the 
bars against the old eight-gauge goose-gun, 
calling it a “cannon”; yet permits men with 
automatic shotguns to hunt unreservedly! 
The eight-cauge was not as deadly as the 
rapid-firing automatic shotgun; it was long- 
er ranged, but slow to manipulate. An au- 
tomatic can be emptied before a band of 
ducks can leave the water fifty feet. I con- 
sider the possessor of an automatic is mak- 
ing a tacit admission of his lack of skill the 
minute he shoulders his gun. Personally, I 
would be prouder of six ducks bagged by 
a double-barrel or single-barrel shotgun 
than I would be of twenty killed with an au- 
tomatic shotgun. 

To return to rifle-shooting; this sport 
(and sport it truly is) consists in the main 
in developing accuracy of aim; showing 
something hit for nearly every shot fired. 
If one man goes hunting with five cartridges 
and returns to camp with one deer and 
three cartridges left to show, he is more 
worthy of praise than a man who goes out 
with fifty rounds of cartridges and brings 
in three bear and two deer, and cannot ac- 
count for twelve shots with anything. I 
have seen camps in Humboldt county and 
Trinity county, California, of men calling 
themselves “sportsmen,” with ten deer 
hung up and only four men to eat them! 

I have also seen men shoot deer in rocky 
cations, where they knew they could not 
carry out more than one ham! These same 
men called themselves “sportsmen”! Also 
they called me a fool for not shooting when 
1 had been in the mountains two weeks and 
had seen no deer, and finally jumped one in 
a fearfully rough cafion, where I could not 
get any meat out if I shot it. I brought my 
gun to bear on him, looked around at the 
cafion walls, and lowered my gun, I feel 
prouder of sparing that deer than if T had 
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killed a sixteen-hundred-pound member of 
the bear family. There is no pleasure for 
me in mere slaughter of wild things, which 
‘I can make no use of at all, 

In conclusion, I will say I regard the 
Mauser and Mannlicher, in 7 mm. and 
8 mm. calibers, as the most perfect 
rifles made, and they are safest for 
the “man behind the gun,” being eas- 
ily cleaned, having powerful mechanism 
and not easily getting out of order. Anoth- 
er thing, the owner of one can remove the 
firing-bolt and take it with him anywhere, 
leaving the dismantled gun in camp among 
ehildren or handy to his friends, who are 
prone to waste his ammunition (if he has 
the best rifle) and they are powerless to 
injure themselves with it or to shoot off all 
his cartridges or to leave the gun dirty for 
several days and thus ruin it forever. 

(NOTE—The author of the above inter- 
esting article has introduced a subject— 
that of automatic arms for hunting pur- 
poses—that we believe cannot possibly re- 
sult in anything but disagreeable contro- 
versy if permitted to receive attention from 
our contributors in this department, With 
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the few following remarks as to whether it 
is sportsmanlike or otherwise for parties to 
use automatics as hunting arms we will dis- 
pose of the matter permanently. We ,think 
that any hunter not exceeding the limit set 
by law in the number of head of game 
killed is just as much of a sportsman should 
he kill this game in a few seconds with an 
automatic as another hunter using a hand- 
funetioned arm who might use the entire 
open season to bag the same legal limit— 
it being understood, of course, that neither 
of these hunters permits any of the game 
secured to waste. As to those adopt- 
ing the automatics not being skillful marks- 
men, there is nothing more certain than 
that many of those who have adopted these 
arms for hunting purposes are marksmen of 
the first order, and the fact that a man may 
carry such an arm does not necessarily 
stamp him as a game-butcher. The type of 
gun used has very little to do with the mat- 
ter. The type of man behind the gun, how- 
ever, always does, and the type of. gun used 
should not be condemned for the indiscreet 
use that its greedy owner might niake of it, 
—HEditor.) 


Promise of a New Repeater 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the Sep- 
tember issue a suggestion from V. S. Thayer 
calling for a .22 caliber high power repeater. 
You can advise Mr. Thayer that in the near 
future one of the best American factories 
will place on the market a .22 caliber re- 


peater using smokeless powder and develop- 
ing 2,500 feet per second velocity with a 70- 
grain bullet. [I think this will be exactly 
what he wants as I have used similar cart- 
ridges in a single shot rifle for about five 
years and know they are right. 

New York. CHAS, NEWTON. 


The .351 Winchester Self-Loaders 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July number 
of Outdoor Life Mr. J. R. Ward-asks for 
the opinion of users of the .251 Winchester 
self-loader. In reply will say that I pur- 
chased one of these celebrated rifles soon 
after they were placed on the market, and 
have used it ever since and have killed all 
kinds of game with it, both large and small, 
and find it to give better satisfaction than 
any other gun I have used, and'can say | 
have used them all for trial. There are 
other guns which shoot farther and harder, 
but the .351 has plenty of penetration and 
killing power with the soft-point bullet, 1 
have shot with the .251 and the .30 U. &. G. 
into the end of the same pitch pine block, 
the .351 penetrating ten inches, the .30 U. 8S. 
ten and one-half and the .30-30 eight and 


one-half inches. While the .30 U. 8S. will 
give three times the penetration with the 
full patch bullet, this is of no importance, 
as no one hunts big game in 1907 with this 
type of projectile, 

With the .351 Winchester I shot a large 
deer at Pines, New Mexico, at a distance of 
about 200 yards, running, two bullets going 
through, the other two lodging against the 
hide on the opposite side. One of the bul- 
lets I still have and this is mushroomed per- 
fectly. The gun and ammunition adapted to 
it is cheap; easy to load and safe, while for 
accuracy it will be found perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and believe that Mr. Ward need not be 
afraid of the biggest grizzly that runs the 
hills if he has a .351. J, X. SMITH. 

New Mex. 


A Remodeled Safety 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a mechanic 
by trade and somewhat of a gun crank, I 
have taken much interest in the various 
changes and remodeling of guns written 


about from time to time by various sports- 
men, 

I have just finished a little job of this kind 
on a shotgun, which in my opinion, im- 


a 
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proves its quick handling, safety and sure- 
ness of a quick shot when unexpectedly 
wanted, by considerable. 

Ever since the new Stevens pump gun 
came out it has looked good to me in every 
feature except the safety. As my old Win- 
chester was getting somewhat the worse 
for wear, I decided to sell it and get a Ste- 
vens, as.[ had figured out to my satisfac- 
tion that I could overcome this safety objec- 
tion, 

As all know, who have seen or handled 
this gun, the safety is inside of the trigger- 
guard and is only about three-thirty-seconds 
of an inch high and less than one-quarter 
inch long. This, from my experience, is a 
pretty small proposition to shove off quickly 
at any time when a bird is fast winging 
his way out of range, let alone with cold or 
gloved fingers. 

I rebuilt this till it very nearly resem- 
bles the safety on the Remington automa- 
tic shotgun. Only, instead of making the 
back side straight, it has the same curve as 
the front side of the Remington auto safety 
as the length of the original safety would 


permit. This can be regulated to suit one’s 
own taste. 

I made this change by sweat soldering a 
new piece to the original safety without 
changing or damaging it in any way. The 
piece I cut from soft steel; the bottom I cut | 
out to fit the curve of the orginial safety. 
Being of the same width and thickness also 
when finished I cut it from a piece of steel 
long enough to have a small end to handle 
it by and clamped in the vise by while 
working it. 

The sides [ semi-knuckled to prevent any 
possible chance of the finger slipping. Aft- 
er getting the piece finished it was well 
tinned on the bottom, where cut out to fit 
the curve of the original safety. I removed 
the original safety from the receiver frame 
to tin it, and sweat them together. This 
process, if properly carried out will make 
an almost invisible joint and perfectly solid. 

As to the performance of the gun since, 
ean say that it is very satisfactory. I se- 
cured my bag limit on chickens the first 
time I used it, and it was still a strong gun. 

Washington. CHAS E. BECKWITH. 





More Concerning Small Rifles 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It had not been my 
intention to write anything regarding the 
251 Winchester self-loader until after this 
fall hunt, but as Mr. Ward asks in July 
Outdoor Life for opinions of shooters con- 
cerning this arm, I take pleasure in respond- 
ing. Thus far my experience has been lim- 
ited, but from this experience have nothing 


but praise for the .251. A four-year-old buck 
shot last fall at a distance of about fifty 
vards with a full jacketed bullet simply 
jumped itself “Inside out” and tied itself up 
with its entrails, the bullet cutting off every 
rib on the left side. Could a grizzly stand 
up before a man when hit with one of these 
351 Winchesters ten times? Answer: No. 
Wash, BE. L. BARRATT. 


Will Hunters Using .30 Caliber ’06 Please Answer? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice in the Sep- 
tember issue that “Mechanic,” of Colorado, 
wants to know about the U. 8S. sharp-pointed 
bullet, the same as 1 did early in the year. 


Somebody answered me, quoting Mr, Roose- 


velt and somebody else, but that offered no 
explanation, so I am back again after infor- 
mation, Will someone who knows please 
explain why the light sharp-pointed bullet 


is so very effective and the heavy round- 
pointed one is not? By ratio and proportion 
the difference in weight and velocity will 
not make the difference in effectiveness, as 
is claimed for the light bullet. I have been 
disappointed in not being able to make some 
tests that I expected would produce some 
evidence worth while, and hope that Lieut. 
Whelen will come to our assistance. 
Wroming. W. G. BUEHNER. 


Would Like a Lever-Action .401 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One writer “said 
something” when he suggested the .30 '06 
cartridge for the Sauer-Mauser rifle, as It 
could be loaded with charges suitable for 
ail kinds of game, I reload the .30-40, "95 
Model Winchester and get any results, near- 
ly, I desire. My all-around rifle, if it could 
be had, would be the 95 Model Winchester, 


made with a receiver proportioned to the 
size of the cartridge used, and made for the 
.401 automatic cartridge, gun to have a bar- 
rel from twenty to twenty-two inches in 
length and to weigh six and one-quarter 
pounds. I like the new Colt .22 revolver, 
but would rather have a plain gun, cham- 
bered for the regular .22 cartridges. 
New York. M. L. PECK. 
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Arms and Ammunition Queries 


A Subscriber, Los Angeles, Calif—What 
is the weight of the New Springfield riftes 
ahd carbines? Is there any difference in 
the velocity and accuracy of the two? What 
is the price? What do the Winchester peo- 
ple charge for fitting barrels of their make 
to the Springfield? 


Answer.—The New Springfield is made in 
but one model only; has a 24-inch barrel 
and weighs slightly over 814 pounds, with 
2,750 f. s. velocity. The Krag was made in 
both carbine and rifle models, the carbine 
having a 22-inch barrel and weighing just 
over 8 pounds, while the rifle had a 30-inch 
barrel and weighed slightly over 9 pounds. 
The muzzle velocity of the rifle is 2,000 feet 
per second and of the carbine 1,920. To 
members of the National Rifie Association 
or members of its affiliated organizations the 
price of the New Springfield is $15.60: and 
for the Krag, $14.90. The list price for Win- 
chester barrels fitted to the Springfield and 
Krag rifles is $20.00. 


S. O. Nare, Twin Falls, Idaho—Can you 
tell me why the Lee straight pull rifle is 
not more popular? Is the bolt reliable? 1 
had one for three years and the only fault 
I found with it was a weakening of the 
Magazine spring towards the last. At close 
quarters a man could “pour lead" with one 
of them and I found that it could be shot 
nearly as fast as my .30-40 carbine and ] 
could fill the magazine a whole lot quicker. 
Would it harm the gun anv if I had the 
barrel to the Lee straight pull musket cut 
down to 22 inches by a reliable gunsmith? 


Answer.—We are not certain why the Lee 
straight pull rifle was not more popular un- 
less that it was due to the fact that Ameri- 
can hunters as a rule have preferred lever 
action rifles to the bolt models as well as 
the fact that this rifle was made in but one 
ealiber, which by many was considered too 
small for big game shooting, though it is 
also a fact that most of those who gave it 
a thorough trial found it large enough, and 
considered the flatness of its trajectory an 
especially valuable feature. From the writ- 
er’s experience with this arm he can say 
that it will be found among the best of the 
bolt action arms and perfectly safe and reli- 
able. If the work was properly done cut- 
ting the barrel from 28 to 22 inches would 
not injure the rifle in any way but you 
ould hardly expect the accuracy from the 
snorter barrel that could be obtained with 
ihe longer one. We believe the regular 
sporting model with its 24-inch barrel pref- 
erable to the musket cut to 22 inches. This 
is light and of convenient length for hunt- 
ing purposes. As it may be news for many 
of our readers we might say that the mak: 
ers—the Winchester people—can still fur- 


hish these rifles, although the impression 
generally prevails that they are no longer 
to be had, 


M. P. Massuere, Greeley, Colo.—I have 
one of the new Colt’s .22 Target revolvers 
and find that with black powder cartridges 
the burnt powder cakes at the muzzle after 
five or six shots. Isn't the barrel long 
enough to burn all the powder, or what is 
the trouble? I use Peters’ semi-smokeless 
cartridges and they are fine. Where can I 
get a gold bead front sight? I am intend- 
ing to get another big game rifle soon anc 
would like one having the velocity of the ‘06 
Springfield cartridge, but National Guards- 
men tell me that metal fouling in this cali- 
ber soon ruins the bore. I know that I can 
get several thousand shots out of a ‘95 
model Winchester, but would like more ve- 
locity. Can you give me the velocity and 
energy of the .30-40 Winchester cartridge 
with 190-grain pointed bullet listed in the 
Winchester catalogue? Is the ‘06 Spring- 
field as accurate as the .30-40? 


Answer.—The difficulty you experience 
with your revolver from powder caking 
when black powder cartridges are used is 
common to a greater or less extent when 
this ammunition is used in all revolvers. 
You will find that if you will blow several 
times through the barrel after every 6 shots 
to moisten the powder residue, that you can 
fire many shots and get accurate results 
with most of the black powder cartridges, 
though smokeless ammunition, or semi- 
smokeless is to be preferred. We realize 
that blowing through the barrel of any arm 
is generally condemned, but if one will al- 
Ways swing out the cylinder there cannot 
possibly be any danger to the shooter. It 
might be well to advise against blowing 
through the barrel unless one intended to 
continue shooting as the moisture left in tha 
barrel would cause an arm to rust, but if 
shot soon afterwards no harm will result. 
You can get a gold bead sight for your .22 
Colt from W. F. Sheard, 908-910 A St., Ta- 
eoma, Wash, Velocity of the .30-40 cartridge 
as listed in Winchester catalogue with 190- 
frain pointed bullet, 2,350 foot seconds, and 
energy 2.331 foot pounds. The '06 cartridge 
is generally considered equal to any for ac- 
curacy. 


G. A. T., Helena, Mont.—In the National 
Sportsman of a few months ago appears 
some severe criticism of the Smith & Wes- 
son .44 caliber 1908 model revolver, the 
writer claiming that the recoil is excessive, 
and that it will not compare with the Colt 
New Service In penetration and accuracy, 
the statement also being made that the bul- 
lets fit the bore too tightly, which, it is 
claimed. accounts for the heavy reeoil. Will 
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you kindly inform me if this is true? It 
seems to me that the S. & W. people would 
not place a gun upon the market having 
these defects. 


Answer.—We have not seen the article 
mentioned, though the writer sent for the 
magazine immediately upon receipt of your 
letter that he might be better prepared to 
consider the subject, but it was evidently 
lost in the mails. We might say, however, 
that, while the recoil in the Smith & Wes- 
son of this model might appear to exceed 
that of the Colt New Service, we doubt very 
much of its being a fact. The reason that 
the S. & W. apparently has more recoil 
is evidently due to the shape of the stock, 
the effect of the backward “jump” of the 
gun at discharge being more severe on the 
hand in the S. & W. than In the Colt. Any- 
one inspecting the two euns will readily 
see why this shonld be so. In the discus- 
sion that came up a few years back respect- 
ing the merits of various revolvers the state- 
ment was made that in the hands of some 
office men the erip of some of the double- 
action guns was so shaped that the recol! 
would often split the skin on the shooter's 
hand between thumb and forefinger. As the 
writer had used about everything in the re- 
volver line, and often with charges exceed- 
Ing the regular service ones, he rather 
doubted the truthfulness of this statement, 
but since then has seen several experiencing 
this difficulty, though the writer, having a 
rather touch hand, has had no trouble of this 
nature. Used with the same charges we 
think the penetration would be the same 
for the two guns, while if tested from the 
machine rest it is very doubtful if there 
would be any appreciable difference in the 
accuracy. A shooter who would find it dis- 
agreeable to shoot a revolver due to the ex- 
eessive recoil conld hardly be considered 
eompetent to pass on the comparative ac- 
curacy of two revolvers, one of them which 
he might shoot with no discomfort from the 
slight recoil, and the other having heavy re- 
coil might cause him to flinch, proving pain- 


ful to his hand at every discharge. Such 
a shooter's conclusion would carry little 
welght with one of experience. As to the 


fit of bullets in the guns under considera- 
tion having anything to do with the recoil, 
accuracy or penetration we submit the fol 
lowing figures from which the reader can 
decide the question for himself. Diameter 
of bullets from .429 to .431: bore of barrel 
in Colt’s New Service, .421; rifling, .0036; 
maximum diameter to bottom of grooves, 
.427: twist, one turn in 16 inches. Smith 
& Wesson, 1908: diameter of barrel, .431; 
depth of rifling .006; twist, one turn in 20 
inches. 


Reader, San Francisco, Calif—How does 
the stopping power of the 9 mm. Luger com- 
pare with the .45 caliber automatic Colt's? 
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What is the extreme range of the .30 U. S., 
'95 model Winchester? 


Answer.—The 9 mm. Luger shoots a metal 
patch or soft point bullet of 124 arent 
weight, giving a muzzle velocity of 1,070 f 
s., while the Colt automatic uses a bullet 
of 200 grains weight, full metal patch, hav- 
ing a muzzle velocity of 910 f. s. Extreme 
range .30-40 "95 Winchester, about 4,000 yds. 


Eric Beckstrom, Republic, Wash—I have 
been thinking of getting a revolver to use 
the .38 Special cartridge but am undecided 
as to the make. Which do you consider the 
most accurate, the Colt’s New Army, orthe 
Smith & Wesson New Military, the firat 
with 6-inch barrel and the last with 6%? 
Some of my friends tell me that the §. & 
W. barrel soon wears out; is this true, or 
not? How does the .41 long Colt compare 
in accuracy with the .88 5S. & W. Special 
cartridge, both shot from 6-inch barrel? 
What is the velocity and energy of the 38 
long Colt, .38 S. & W. Special and .41 long 
Colt, all shot from 6-inch barrel? Which is 
the best gun for all around use? Which is 
the most powerful cartridge, the 302 Bav- 
age or .22 Winchester Special, both shot 
from 26-inch barrels? 


Answer.—From our experience with the 
revolvers you mention first, we think that, 
when both guns are new and in perfect con- 
dition, there will be found very little, if 
any, difference in accuracy. Both are strict- 
ly first class guns. We think that anrone 
who will claim that the barrels of either 
make will wear out soon is either preju- 
diced or not well informed. We have seen 
dozens of both makes shot tionusands of 
times, and many of these that had received 
all sorts of hard usage, and in none of these 
could the barrels be considered as “worn 
out.” Properly cared for, the barrel of either 
make will wear as long as anyone could de- 
sire: to be more to the point we think that 
with fair treatment one of either make will 
last the average man a lifetime. We have 
not shot the .41 long Colt’s for several years 
so can not state from actual experience how 
this would compare in accuracy with the .38 
Specials, but from past experience we 
should say that the .41 Colt’s will be found 
a very accurate shooting revolver. Loading 
of revolver cartridges is changed frequently 
therefore it is impossible to hand you any 
information concerning ballistics that may 
be considered as being absolutely depend- 
able. The figures we have for the three 
cartridges mentioned are as follows: Muz- 
zle velocity, .38 long Colt's, 750 f. s.; muz- 
gle velocity, .88 Special (black) 918 f. 5.; 
energy 296 foot pounds; Smokeless, 885 f. 
s., energy 275 foot pounds. Colt .41 ecallf- 
ber long, 705 f. s., energy 221 foot pounds. 
The .41 long Colts with its larger bullet, 
which has also a flat point, should be found 
to have ereater killing power, we think, 
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than the .38 calibers, but for all around 
purposes we would very much prefer a re- 
volver to handle the .88 special cartridge 
and we think we speak for the majority of 
shooters when we make the statement. 
Muzzle velocity of .803 Savage, 2,000 f. s.; 
energy at muzzle, 1,514 foot pounds. Ve- 
locity, .32 Winchester Special, 2,112 f. s., en- 
ergy 1,684 foot pounds. 


A. G. Crisfield, Dawson City, Canada— 
I should be very much obliged if you would 
give me any information you could concern- 
ing the .50-110-300 Winchester high velocity 
eartridge. Is the Winchester single shot 
rifle capable of handling the .50-110 h. v, 
cartridge with its 2,150 ft. s. velocity with 
safety? Which gun would you recommend 
for big game at all ranges up to 400 yards— 
the .50-110 h. v., or the .45-70 Winchester 
h, v.? Can the .405 Winchester shells be re- 
loaded with an alloy bullet satisfactorily? 
At present I am trapping on the upper Stu- 
art river. Last week my partner, while car- 
rying a Ross rifle handling the .303 Britisn 
cartridge, got badly mauled by a grizzly. He 
‘killed his bear all right but Mr. Grizzly got 
busy with him for about fifteen seconds be- 
fore dying and mauled him pretty badly, but 
I think he will pull through. He said him- 
self if he had had a lever action instead ol 
a bolt action he could have got another shot 
or two in. After this I am willing to lay 
by my .33 and [ am looking for something 
that will make the unsociable grizzly sit up 
and take notice. 

Answer.—The .50-110 h. v. cartridge can 
be safely used in the Winchester single shot 
rifles with the ordinary barrel, as well as 
in the ’86 model of this caliber; but on 
special order one can get guns matie with 
nickel steel barrels if they so desire. This 
cartridge gives a muzzle velocity of 2,240 
f. s., and at 100 yards 1,744 f. s. Muzzle 
energy 3,349 foot pounds, and at 100 yards 
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2,026 foot pounds, while the penetration al 
15 feet from the muzzle is 14 %-inch pine 
boards with the soft point bullet and 24 
boards with the full metal patch. Height ol 
the bullet at 50 yards when fired at 100 
yards, 1.12 inches; at 100 yards when shool- 
ing at 200 yards, 6.83 Inches, and at 150 
yards when shooting at 300 yards, 17.41 
inches. As will be noted from above the 
striking power is great, and certainly would 
be found powerful enough for any American 
came, but it must be remembered that it 
is not calculated as a long range arm. We 
would prefer the .45-70 to it ourselves, pro- 
vided we felt that it was necessary to have 
a larger bore than the .33. If an extremely 
powerful high power rifle is required, and 
one that will give accurate results at all 
ranges, then you would be perfectly safe in 
selecting the .405. Lead or alloy bullets can- 
not be used if full velocity is required. The 
following ballistics of this cartridge may 
prove of use: Muzzle velocity, 2,204 f. s., 
at 100 yards 1,897 f. s. Energy at muzzle 
3,236 foot pounds, at 100 yards 2,200, Pene- 
tration at 15 feet from muzzle with soft 
point bullet, 13 boards, with full metal patch 
48 boards. Height at 50 yards when fired at 
100 yards, 1.04 inches, at 100 yards when 
shooting at 200 yards 4.85 inches, and at 
150 yards when shooting at 300 yards, 12.82 
inches. Free recoil 28.24 foot pounds. As 
Roosevelt used this rifle for much of his 
big game hunting in Africa and found it 
quite satisfactory for much of the game 
there it would seem that one could not de 
sire a more powerful arm for any game 
found in this country. We might add that 
most of the big game hunters are satisfied 
with such arms as the .30-40 and .33 Win- 
chesters; the .85 Remington automatics and 
303 Savage, This being true nothing seems 
more certain than that the .405 should be 
the very largest-arm anyone would find use 
for. 


November 


With tresses widely streaming on the cold- 
en blast, 

I see her come as from a dream all 
stark and gray, 
Sobbing a mournful 
the naked day 
As drifting by on wanton mists that gath- 

er fast— 
Her hand she rests on trees that long 
shadows cast 
In mute glory on the earth their quiv- 
ering array, 
The rustling 
sun's ray 


chant throughout 


leaves protest and the 


Shines weakly for a space, then smiles its 
last. 
The leaden clouds assemble to attend their 
queen 
In sorrow wandering where 
flowers dwelt, 
Dreaming of them and pausing by their 
eraves 
Breathing a tender prayer now so sweet- 
ly felt. 
Tne aged vear sinks into rest upon declin- 
ing waves, 
November draws the curtain o’er the bar- 
ren scene. 


late the 


R. PAGE LINCOLN. 





Unidas Water Craft 


A unique water craft has been built and 


is being operated in Indianapolis. It con- 
sists of an automobile, which is driven by 
an aeroplane propeller. The car is roped 
upon a small barge and by fastening the 
ropes to the rudder and the machine's front 
wheels the driver is enabled to guide him- 
self at will up or down stream. The first 


test made with the car driven by the eight- 
foot wooden fan was on land, 


It has proved 


equally successful on water. The forty- 
horse-power engine cannot be run at full 
speed because the wind resistance created 
by the revolving propeller shoves the float 
under the surface of the walter, The drive 
shaft of the auto is not connected with the 
differential, The car is the invention of 
Will H. Brown, vice president of the Over- 
land Automobile Company. 


A Pioneer Trip in Texas 





A soft spot in the mountain road. 


Some people are born with the pioneer 
spirit. They thoroughly enjoy going forth 


into the wilds to make their own way. To 
anyone there is a satisfaction in overcom- 
ing obstacles; but the true-blood pioneer 
seeks unusual obstacles to surmount. 


Such a man is M. B. Christy of El Paso, 
Texas. And such were those who accom- 
panied him during a tour through Texas in 
a 1909 Chalmers “Forty.” 


For 400 miles of the trip Mr. Christy's car 
covered roads which had never before been 
traversed by a motor car. The accompany- 
ing photographs give some idea of the ob- 
stacles overcome. In the Sacramento moun- 
tains these motoring pioneers were forced 
to ford streams twenty-six times in three 
miles. In seven miles there were thirty-two 
fords, Some of these were so deep that 
even the gas lamps were under the water, 











The Colt New Service 
By George W. Brooks 


l am deeply interested in the discussions 
that from time to time grace the pages of 
your best of sporting magazines, more ¢@s- 
pecially in the rifle, revolver and the shot- 
fun line. 

There is one thing I am not able to un- 
derstand, however, and that is in all the 
sporting publications with which I am ac- 
quainted I have yet to see any mention of 
the Colt New Service revolver, This seems 
strange to me, as I know of only two other 
revolvers that I can put on equal terms 
with this weapon, the single action army 
and the Bisley model single action Colt. In 
some respects even these well known and 
favored weapons are inferior to the New 
Service double action revolver. [have a New 
Service double action revolver, caliber .44- 
40, 744 inch barrel, that I have owned for 
several years. I have shot it more than 
1,500 times, with both black and smokeless 
powder; carried it everywhere I went, and 
it has never failed to act in any way; also 
the blue has only worn off in one place on 
the muzzle from chafing in the holster. 

Today, if | would sell it, I could get more 
for it than I paid the dealer for it when 
new. 

I use black powder ammunition, as the 
smokeless cartridges on the market at pres- 
ent, in this caliber, have a heavy copper 
jacketed soft-point bullet; the copper jacket 
is as heavy as the jacket on a .30 U. 5. 
army bullet; and when it strikes hard sub- 
stances such as rocks and wood, the bullet 
expands back to the jacket and then the 
jacket cuts off all the expanded lead; the 
effect is similar to hard nose full jacketed 
bullets, 

This bullet needs no such jacket, at least 
for use in Colt’s revolvers, as the penetra- 


tion is excellent, even with black powder 
and common lead bullets, 

Also the shocking power is all that could 
be wished, On one occasion I shot a cow 
in the head with it; she was down and 
could not recover, so to end her suffering 
I shot her. The bullet tore through her 
head above one eye, and, ranging down- 
wards, struck her jaw bone at the strong- 
est place; her jaw bone was completely 
shattered and the place where the bullet 
emerged was so large one could almost put 
his shut fist in the hole. 

For accuracy it is equally hard to beat; 
any shot at all used to shooting full serv- 
ice loads in a revolver can put all six bul- 
lets from it into a twelve-inch circle at 75 
yards, off-hand. 

Time and sgain Arthur Headrick of Red 
Bluff, Calif., has hit spots on tree trunks 
the size of a half-dollar at 20 yards, using 
full service loads, and shooting off-hand, 
with my revolver. 

On one occasion, to amuse some friends, 
while in a buggy, going at a full trot, I gave 
a demonstration of my ability with this 
weapon, shooting at fenceposts as I passed 
them. I scored eighteen hits in succession 
and the road wasn’t the best by any means, 
being fairly rough. 

I am not writing this to boost my shoot- 
ing, however, but to do justice to an excel- 
lent weapon that I think does not receive 
due notice. 

This gsix-shooter is “fool-proof,” as drop- 
ping it on the floor from an elevation of 
five feet will not explode it, even if it 
strikes on the hammer. I know—for I 
dropped mine, loaded, and it struck hard 
enough to leave the print of the hammer in 
the floor, too. My revolver weighs almost 


be a 


three pounds, loaded, and has a rebounding 
hammer. The single action Colt revolvers 
of both styles named above must be either 
carried on an exploded cartridge or kept 
with the hammer in the safety-notch, to 
prevent accidents. 

Also, the frame of these single action 
guns, while solid, is composed of several 
pieces held in place by screws, while the 


New Service frame is all in one piece, the 


side plate and the cylinder being the only 
part of the mechanism that is not solid; 
this is, of course, impossible to make any 
other way in a side-ejecting style. 

Personally 1 prefer the New Service to the 
single action Colt Frontier revolver, as the 
ejection of shells is simultaneous: whereas 
the single action ejects one shell at a time 
—this last feature was what won the cow- 
punchers, however, as they could eject 
shells as fired and load as they fired; keep- 
ing the gun ready for business while “shoot- 
ing up the town” and preventing anyone 
“running in” on them while reloading. 

These two styles of weapons will always 
be popular, but I think the single action is 
most accurate in use for rapid firing; how- 
ever, if a man is a “gunfighter,” no one 
could “run in” on him with safety if he 
Shot the New Service revolver, and if a 
man is not a “gunfighter” he should never 
pack a six-shooter. By “gunfighter” I mean 
a man that can hit a water bucket offhand 
at twenty feet without using the sights at 
all—that is, shooting with what cowboys 
call the “expert drop." 

To do this style of shooting requires prac- 
tice; the eyes being kept on the object fired 
at and judging when to fire by the “feel” 
of the handle, The revolver is whipped 
from the holster and fired as it leaves the 
belt, 

In shooting a single action Army Colt, or 
the Bisley model, the revolver is whipped 
from the holster, slightly higher than when 
using a double action revolver, and as it is 
thrown on the object the thumb is allowed 
to slide over the hammer and slip off— 
the trigger being pulled simultaneously 
with this action; with practice this action 
will bring the speed of fire nearly up to 
the double action or the automatic pistol. 
The operation being performed while lining 
up the gun from the shock of the recoil. 
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Target practice, where the sights are used, 
is all very well for target shooters, but for 
the man that wishes to acquire accuracy 
of aim in order to live out his full measure 
of years—in other words, who is practicing 
revolver shooting for self-defense, is of no 
value at all, or next to none, Target prac- 
tice, of the kind I have outlined, is of use, | 
for in a dark street, or anywhere where the. 
sights cannot be seen—or, as in fighting, 
where one is “too busy” to see them—this 
sort of practice will enable the one that 
tries it to shoot approximately as well as 
if he used the sights. 

In conclusicn I will say I do not have 
much use for any revolver of less than a 
44-40 or a .45 caliber: of course these wea- 
pons cannot be worn in a large majority of 
places—so a man is forced to rely on a 
pocket model, of very doubtful capacity, of 
some make or other. These arms are pret- 
ty good for “bluffing,” but they must not 
be relied upon absolutely at such work as 
stopping a desperado, I do not think there 
ever will be made, in our day at least, a 
pocket gun that will combine light weight, 
Small bulk and the shocking power and ef- 
fectiveness of the .44-40 and the .45 Colt, 
heavy cowboy belt-guns. No one must im- 
agine, however, that the .32-20 of any 
length of barrel or weight of frame can 
equal in shocking power or penetration the 
44-40 or the 45 Colt; such a proposition 
would be preposterous as 20 grains of pow- 
der and half as much weizht of bullet can- 
hot be expected to equal a charge of 40 
sraius of powder and 200 grains of bullet. 
And the .45 Colt has 38 grains of powder 
and 255 grains of lead. 

More powder in proportion to weight of 
bullet does not give greater penetration or 
shocking power; the .3840 has the same 
charge of powder as the .45 Colt, and 180 
grains of bullet, yet the .45 is greatly the 
superior of the .38-40. 

To illustrate: The .45-90-300 Winchester 
cartridge develops 1480 feet per second, 
with 1457 foot-pounds muzzle energy; the 
.45-70-500 develops 1179 feet per second and 
has a muzzle energy of 1542 foot-pounds. 
The .45-90-300 has a penetration of thirteen 
% inch pine hoards with lead bullets; the 
45-70-500 has a penetration of eighteen %% 
inch pine boards. The penetration and power 
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of blow are in favor of the .45-70; the tra- 
jectory and velocity are in favor of the 
45-90. 


77? 
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The .32-20 is remarkable for its size, how- 
ever, and for a pocket arm will answer very 
well in place of the heavier calibers. 


The ’06 Springfield Pointed Bullet on Game 
By C. B. Hubbs 


I noticed in your last month’s magazine 
inquiry about the '06 Springfield cartridge. 
Several members of the Southern Califor- 
nia Rifles, of which I am a member, use 
their Springfields for hunting as well as tar- 
get work and find them good killers. 

I have my limit, both killed with the ’06 
cartridge, The first I got at long range, 
the bullet entering the left side between 
the ribs (striking no bone), smashed the 
heart and pulped the lungs and, breaking 
two ribs on right side, making a hole about 
1144 inches in diameter. One bullet was 
sufficient though I will have to admit that 
I had to fire several times to get the range, 
which was about 400 yards. I used the 
U. M. C. 172-grain cartridge, which has an 
extremely sharp point, on the above trip. 

The other buck was shot at close range; 
he whirled as I fired, and got the 150-grain 
service bullet in the hip instead of the 
chest, and received another squarely in the 
middle behind as he went over the ridge. 
Neither bullet entered the chest, but they 
made an awful mess of the entrails, which, 
together with a broken hip, kept him from 
traveling very far. 

I heard my hunting partner firing away at 
him on the other side of the ridge, but as 
his rifle only had the service sight, he 
couldn't pick up the game fast enough to 
score more than one hit. I followed him 
up, and after wasting some more good car- 
tridges on him as he dodged through the 
dense brush managed to get in a heart shot 
which stopped him for good. All the shots 
but the last were too far back to knock 
him out instantly—but all would have killed 
within a half hour. I measured the holes 
in the hide where the bullets came out, 


with the following results: One hole 4"x 
1144”, one hole 2%"x1" and two holes 144" x 
14%". Above measurements were made 
when the hide had dried for a week, hence 
were a good deal smaller than when the 
hide was green. One of the bullets stayed 
in the body. The point was not deformed 
for the first half-inch, but the back half 
was flattened to half its original thickness; 
the surplus lead being squeezed out of the 
base and the whole bullet bent like a boom- 
erang. 

The bullet evidently makes its wound by 
tumbling end over end with great rapidity. 

At ranges under 500 yards the short, 
sharp-pointed bullet evidently is wobbling 
like a top when it first begins to spin, con- 
sequently when it hits anything under that 
range its point is off center at instant of 
impact, causing it to tumble. 

According to ordnance reports, at the 
longer ranges the above bullet drills a neat 
round hole which would support the suppo- 
sition that by that time it has settled down 
and is flying steadily. 

After seeing the wounds made by the 
spitzer bullets and cleaning out the mess of 
“innards” of that last deer, I believe that I 
will stick to the 06 cartridge for a while, 
and it don't need a hollow point, either. 

I used an ‘06 Springfield fitted with a 
Lyman receiver rear sight and service front 
sight, on both the above trips. The Lyman 
is fine, except that the sight graduations 
and pointer are no good, the former being 
too coarse and the latter having a play of 
1/64”. I made a new pointer and pasted 
on a paper scale and shellacked it over to 
keep moisture from spoiling it. I intend tu 
have lines ruled in the slide before I go 
out next season. 


Well Satisfied with the .22 Colt Target Revolver 
By William F. Rhodes 


In the October number of my favorite 
magazine I notice a few comments by Mr. 
Sturges F. Weeks on the new Colt .22 cali- 


ber revolver, which I think should not be 
allowed to pass unnoticed, as In my opin- 
ion they are not altogether correct and 
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might lead to the uninitiated getting a 
Wrong idea concerning the little gun. 

The most serious of these mistakes is 
Mr. Weeks’ statement concerning the check- 
ing of the hammer spur, where he says 
that should the thumb slip off in cocking, a 
premature explosion might follow, I would 
like to see this gun fired in this way. 

Since reading that statement | have ex- 
perimented with mine, and find it cannot 
be fired unless the trigger is held clear 
back in firing position, If the trigger is 
not pulled back this far the hammer will 
fall on the safety block and no discharge 
can occur. 

Again he says the grip is not what it 
should be. In this matter I understand that 
what is a good grip for one man may not 
be for another, but I have found that by 
holding rather high in the stock, the ham- 
mer may be cocked by allowing the gun to 
sWing upward and to the right, then catch- 
ing the hammer and cocking as the gun 
swings downward again and by extending 
the thumb along the left side of frame and 
placing some on back of the cylinder latch 
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with a rather firm pressure a very good 
and firm hold is secured. In the matter of 
sights, | agree with Mr. Weeks, and expect 
to place a Sheard sight on my gun, which 
will, I am sure, give much better results, 

I think Mr. Weeks must have secured a 
gun with an exceptionally heavy pull, as 
he says it pulls somewhere around six 
pounds. Mine pulled about four pounds 
when | got it and [ lightened the pull to a 
little under three, 

As to ammunition for this arm, my best 
results have been obtained with Peters semi- 
smokeless cartridges. The black foul the 
gun very quickly, and the full smokeless 
loads, especially in Winchester make, seem 
to be a little too strong, swelling the shells 
and making extraction a little difficult, 
though they shoot very well. 

The Peters semi-smokeless shoot very 
clean and accurate and the gun is very easy 
to clean afterward. 

On the whole, I think the little Colt is a 
pretty fine little weapon and capable of per- 
forming much better than the average 
shooter can hold. 


The National Matches Biennially Instead of Annually 
A Suggestion. 


There is considerable quiet talk as to the 
advisability of making the national rifle 
matches a biennial affair instead of holding 
them yearly. That they have been a tre- 
mendous factor in arousing interest in shoot- 
ing throughout all branches of the military 
service and the national guard is not denied. 
Since they were instituted by an act of Con- 
gress appropriating money for the national 
trophy, medals and prizes, Congress has in- 
creased the appropriation for the national 
guards from cne to two million dollars an- 
nually, with the understanding that $500,000 
of this appropriation was to be expended in 
rifle practice. Out of this money the ex- 
penses of the teams at the national match 
are paid. In many cases these expenses 
constitute a very formidable drain on the 
state’s allotment. Especially is this the case 
with the smaller states and territories. 
These usually have long trips, involving 
heavy transportation charges and considera- 
ble pay for the members of the team while 
on duty coming and going. An officer in the 


Arizona national guard receives the same as 
an officer of similar rank in the New York 
national guard while on duty, so that the 
team expenses for the smaller states are as 
high as those for the larger states, although 
the amount of money received from the na- 
tional government is very much less. 

The result has been that where a small 
state sends a team to the tournament each 
year it finds itself with little left for rifle 
practice at home. These states and terri- 
tories are anxious to apply a certain amount 
of the Federal appropriation to the construc- 
tion and equipment of state ranges and for 
rifle practice among the members of the 
guard at home. It is also felt that if the 
matches were held every two years there 
would be greater novelty and more interest 
taken in them. 

The army has adopted a two-year system 
instead of annual matches partly on account 
of the fact that the army maneuvers and in- 
dividual camps of instructions are held in 
alternate years. Preparations for the na- 
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tional matches and attendance thereon con- 
sume considerable time on the part of the 
members of the teams and practically elimi- 
nates them from participation in the maneu- 
ver. For the last two years the army has 
supplied the officers and men for the Camp 
| Perry range during the National Rifle As- 
sociation matches, as well as during the na- 
tional matches. As this involves the serv- 
ices of more than one hundred officers and 
over one thousand experienced enlisted men, 
it seriously handicaps the training of the 
national guardsmen by the regular officers 
during the maneuver years. It also accen- 
tuates the serious shortage of regular army 
officers. If, however, the national matches 
required the services of twice as many offi- 
cers and enlistment from the regular army, 
to conduct them, thelr value as a military 
feature to the country would be well worth 
the expenditure. 

By next year the government of the Unit- 
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ed States will possess a rifle range of suffi- 
cient size and equipment to take care of the 
national matches. It is constructing a new 
range near Sparta, Wisconsin, in connection 
with the artillery range there, and on this 
range the national matches can be accom- 
modated. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the National Rifle Association matches 
could be shot there, as there will probably 
be only one bank of targets, fifty in number, 
so that only one stage of one match could 
be shot at a time. At Camp Perry, with its 
equipment of more than two hundred tar- 
gets, it is possible to shoot several matches 
simultaneously. The national guard is not 
partial to the idea of going to Sparta, which 
is not accessible to civilization. New York 
expects to have its range completed by 1912, 
and if it invites the tournament it will be a 
formidable bidder. WM. WOLFF, 


Secy, Nat'l Board for Promotion 
Washineton. of Rifle Practice. 


The Big Game Rifle 
By A Steady Hold 


During the early history of our beloved 
America the shooting of large game anl- 
mals was a necessity. Later it became a 
pastime, but today it is a science. 

The rifle, through a process of evolution, 
has changed from the flintlock to the au- 
tomatic. In the early days to charge a 
flintlock a quantity of loose powder was 
poured down the long and muzzle-heavy 
barrel, on top of which was pushed a ball 
of lead patched with a bit of cloth. The 
charge was fired by means of a spark from 
a flint, which was fastened in the hammer 
above the priming pan. Today a modern 
rifle can be discharged and recharged mere- 
ly by touching the trigger. Still there re- 
mains something to be done before we shall 
have the best possible rifle for big game 
shooting, 

Nobody will deny that the best rifle for 
this purpose is the one that weighs the 
least, shoots the straightest and kills the 
quickest. We must, therefore, consider as 
the cardinal features weight, model, cali- 
ber, power, accuracy, etc, 

The weight should not exceed seven 
pounds. Since this weight has proven am- 


ply strong for any game in this country it 
is folly to carry about a gun heavier than 
this approximate weight. 

The model should be preferably of the 
bolt action type. The bolt may be manipu- 
lated either by a finger knob or by some 
other suitable device. The old style bolt 
action is the most reliable and safest ac- 
tion that the world has so far produced, 
When one turns down the finger knob of a 
Mauser, or any similar bolt action rifle, he 
feels safe and his fear of firing does not 
destroy the pleasure of it. 

The bolt action is simple, positive, light 
and strong. It fis a trifle slower than some 
other forms of action, but is rapid enough, 
I am sure, to satisfy any sportsman who 
does not want every possible advantage of 
his game. The outline should in every par- 
ticular be trim and shapely, without super- 
fluous weight or clumsiness anywhere. 

The Sauer & Sons German sporting Mau- 
ser, while a trifle heavy, more nearly ap- 
proaches good model than any rifle that has 
come under my observation, 

The caliber should not be smaller than 
i mm. nor larger than 8 mm According 
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to the present development of missiles a 
caliber smaller than 7 mm. (.28%4 caliber) 
has not sufficient shocking power for game 
larger than deer. On the other hand a mis- 
sile larger than § mm. (.31%% caliber) can- 
not be fired through the air at a suffi- 
ciently high rate of speed, unless the arm 
is made unduly heavy or the missile is made 
unduly short; either would be objection- 
able. 

The law of ballistics demands that a mis- 
sile have a length commensurate with its 
diameter in order to overcome resistance to 
a commendable degree. We are limited by 
this law, and cannot have good penetration 
with a short, thick missile. If we chose 
to use a .45 caliber, one of three conditions 
results—a heavy gun, low velocity, or a 
short missile—all are undesirable, in the 
light of modern ballistics, which aims at 
the lightest gun with the greatest killing 
power. 

Anyone who has gone to the mountains, 
even a few times, for big game, knows from 
experience that he gets tired from tramp- 
ing and climbing; he knows that the cost 
of his license, his transportation to and 
from the hunting ground, his guide hire, 
and other necessary expenses, not infre- 
quently makes a single shot at the animal 
he wants cost him $25,$50 or perhaps $100. 
When he realizes this he certainly appreci- 
ates the lightness, accuracy, and the killing 
power of a rifle. 

A big game hunter should look with sus- 
picion upon any rifle that will not fire its 
missile entirely through its game at 200 
yards. The old Sharp’s rifle, and some oth- 
ers firing 400 or 500 grains of lead, will fire 
their heavy slugs through both shoulders 
of a bull elk at this distance with some 
degree of regularity; but I know of no mod- 
ern high power rifle that will do this with 
a soft nose missile, The § mm, cartridge, 
with its long 236-grain missile as loaded by 
the German factories will come nearest to 
doing it. 

But the soft nose, or lead pointed missile 
has seen its day. (Let me say here that 
it is improper to speak of a modern, rod- 
like missile as a bullet, since this word is 
synonymous with the word ball, and relates 
to a sphere.) The soft-nose missile cannot 
be fired at a very high velocity, is not ac- 
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curate, and is very erratic in its killing ef- 
fect. And now that we are able to get a 
sufficiently high velocity the full jacketed 
missile will altogether replace the soft nose 
for big game shooting. 

The shape of the point of the full-jack- _ 
eted missile for big game shooting will de- 
pend entirely upon the velocity with which 
it is fired. At a high velocity, that ap- 
proaching 2600 to 2800 feet per second, the 
point must be thin and sharp. At this ex- 
treme velocity the taper of the sharp point 
will so violently fling aside the tissues as 
it passes through that in most cases great 
shock will result, and often much destruc- 
tion, or blowing out, of tissue with its exit, 
while the same missile, if fired at a velocity 
of say 2000 or less feet per second would 
slip through an animal generally without 
much shock. Therefore, as the velocity is 
reduced the point of the missile must be 
changed and given a shallow concavity. 
The concaved facet on the point of an 8 
mm. missile fired at 2000 feet per second 
should be 5 or 5144 mm. in diameter. The 
point of the missile case should be thick 
and strong so that it will not rupture. 

Such a missile, weighing 230 or 240 
grains, fired at a velocity of 2000 feet or 
more per second will produce, probably, as 
ereat a shock as can be delivered from a 
shoulder arm—the shock from such a mis- 
sile is greater and far more constant than 
from any similar soft nose missile. As the 
velocity is increased the diameter of the 
concavity on the point of the missile must 
be reduced until we reach a perfectly sharp 
point at 2600 or 2700 feet velocity. It will 
be necessary, in order to attain the very 
high velocity of 2700 feet and more, not 
only to make the point perfectly sharp, but 
also to reduce the weight of the missile 
somewhat, or, to use a heavier gun than | 
have prescribed, 

In conclusion I wish to say a word about 
striking energy. It is a term highly mis- 
leading, and as set down in trade cata- 
lozues, has almost no significance. 

Striking energy is dependent upon weight 
of missile and velocity, while penetration 
depends upon weight, velocity and caliber. 
The striking energy of a thick, short mis- 
sile may be considerable at a few feet from 
the gun, but at 200 yards would be 
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Wanting, and the higher the velocity the 
more marked would be this variation—this 
is owing to the very great resistance of- 
fered by the atmosphere to a large, short 
missile when forced to high velocity. 

The penetration of such a missile is for 
the same reason not very great. Therefore 
the short, thick missile at long range, even 
when started at a high velocity, is lacking 
not only in striking energy but in penetra- 
tion as well. This is not the case with a 
long and well-balanced missile, one that has 
a length proportionate to its diameter. The 
inertia of such a missile, when set in high 
motion, tends much better to maintain its 
velocity both through rare and dense me- 
dia, If, therefore, the striking energy 
of a missile be mentioned at all In con- 
nection with a hunting rifle it should 
be taken at the game distance or 200 
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yards, and not at a few feet from the gun. 

It is the penetration that kills, The gun 
and the shooter receive the full striking 
energy of any missile fired from a shoulder 
arm, but there is no penetration in that di- 
rection and neither is hurt. Again, we 
might deliver a bowling-alley ball with suf- 
ficient force to produce a striking energy 
of 4000 pounds against the shoulder of a 
large bear without greatly disabling him, 
because there would be no penetration. On 
the other hand, a little, well-balanced 7 mm. 
missile with half that striking energy, if 
well placed, would ground the bear in- 
stantly. 

Recapitulation: A 6% or 7 pound bolt 
action rifle, trim and handleable, using a 
properly-constructed, full metal jacketed 7 
or 8 mm. missile, will carry well, shoot 
well and kill well. 


A Desirable Boy’s Rifle 
By Ashley A. Haines 


I have always thought that the average 
boy of today fails to fully appreciate the 
value of the rifle that for the trifling sum 
of $5 or so may be his. Perhaps the case 
might be different if the rifle was held at 
a higher price, for it is generally conceded 
that anything easily acquired is seldom 
prized as highly as the same article selling 
at a higher figure. Some would imagine 
that a man—a full-grown man—was wasting 
his time to be seen experimenting with one 
of these inexpensive though nevertheless in- 
teresting and valuable little rifles, but any- 
one can easily overlook anything of this 
kind, for if they have had any experience 
with some of the best of these cheap rifles 
they can at once conclude that their critic 
has not. I am ready to admit, and regret 
that I should have to do so, that there are 
far too many cheap rifles now on the mar- 
ket, and to state that several models could 
be mentioned that should never have been 
allowed placed on sale; but in spite of this 
fact there are some deserving of more than 
ordinary notice, and one of these is the lit- 
tle Winchester bolt action, single shot, 
model 1904, chambered for the regular short 
and long cartridges, and selling at such a 
ridiculously lew figure that any boy pos- 
sessed of an ambition to possess one should 


have no difficulty in having such longing 
easily satisfied. That the majority fail to 
appreciate the value of this rifle for the boy 
is the real reason of this effort, and I think 
that when the reader has followed this to a 
close and taken a look at the targets sub- 
mitted, all made at 25 yards, from rest, that 
many of them will agree with me that, for 
the money invested, one will get more real 
value than in some other guns selling at a 
higher price. 

This little gun was purchased for the boy 
a short time ago, and, for his first rifle, l 
am of the opinion that the selection made 
was an excellent one. Up to date the rifle 
has been fired about 200 times, and, for the 
limited number of shots the targets sub- 
mitted will, I believe, be considered more 
than good, and especially when it is stated 
that all of the shooting was with the coarse, 
open factory sights and trigger pull just as 
the gun left the factory. Perhaps it should 
be stated that the front sight was smoked 
to show up plainer, otherwise the above is 
strictly true. One reason the shooting was 
done with the coarse factory sights and six 
pound trigger pull, which had a rather long 
and disagreeable creep, was that I wanted 
to gee just what could be expected from 
one of these guns as sent out from the fac- 
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tory, and just as, probably, three-fourths of 
them would be used by those into whose 


hands they would eventually fall. 





Cut No, 1 
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eroup made, and last, measuring but 9/16" ! 


across at widest place, and this all with a $5 
Winchester, that any boy can purchase in 


(Cut No, 3 





Cut No, 4 


Cut No. 1 shows 50 consecutive shots with 
the Winchester smokeless greaseless cart- 
tridge. This was before the sights had been 
properly adjusted and, as will be noticed, 
the shots are grouped high, The next 50 
shots are shown in cut No. 2, being fired 
after the gun was correctly sighted, In this 
target it will be observed that all of the bul- 
lets are inside the black but one, one-half of 
this beingout, No.1] measures across at widest 
point 1144”, though it takes a 1%%” circle to 
enclose all the shots in No. 2. No. 3 shows 
10 shots measuring at widest place 74"; cut 
No. 4 measuring 13/16"; No. 5 measuring 
7%": while cut No. 6 represents the best 


Cut No. 6 


telescope sight. 


Cut No. 6 


any gun store in the land, assured when 
he lets the “V” slide out of his fingers that 
he will possess a gun capable of doing just 
as good work under the same conditions, and 
from machine rest—well, I don't know just 
what might be expected from one of them, 


but would be more than interested to learn 


what could be done with one when 
so shot, or when shot by an expert using a 
I fancy that there would 
be surprises galore in store for many rifle- 
men who have always been accustomed to 


more expensive arms. 


All the shooting mentioned above was 


with the regular long Winchester smokeless, 





greaseless cartridge, but later 20 consecutive 
shots were fired with the short cartridge, 
smokeless, greaseless Winchester make, all 
being just nicely enclosed in a 1” circle. 
Two 10-shot groups were then fired with the 
same kind of ammunition, but in the long 
rifle size, one of these groups being easily 
enclosed in a circle 114” in diameter and 
the other in one measuring 1144". Of course 
the gun is not calculated to handle this cart- 
tridge, but I fancy that it might do fairly 
well in this gun, with its slow twist, up 
to 50 yards. The largest 10-shot group made 
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in all the shooting was 1%", while the 
smallest was 9/16” as has been mentioned. 

For a cheap gun, with coarse, open sights, 
six-pound pull, with a disagreeable drag, and 
having only a 21” barrel, and gun weighing 
only four pounds, the performance looks 
zood to me for the gun, anyway—so gzood, 
in fact, that I am inclined to leave off as I 
began by saying that I believe that the av- 
erage boy doesn’t more than half appreciate 
just what a prize he can draw for just an 
ordinary-sized $5 bill. 


Brigadier General William Crozier 


Among the army officers engaged in en- 
couraging rifle practice the name of Briga- 
dier General William Crozier, U. S. Army, 
stands high on the list. As chief of ord- 
nance his professional duties keep him in 
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close touch with rifle practice and he gives 
evidence of his interest by attending the 
matches at Camp Perry each year. Since 
General Crozier has been chief of ordnance 
the present model of rifle used by the army 
and the national guard has been perfected 
and the ammunition has been greatly im- 
proved. General Crozier also designed the 
latest model of wire-wrapped gun for the 
army and in connection with General Buf- 
fington the present type of disappearing gun 
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carriage for the sea coast fortifications. 

General Crozier graduated from West 
Point in 1876 and was detailed with the 
ordnance department in 1881. As a captain 
he was stationed at the Sandy Hook prov- 





S. A., CHIEF OF ORDNANCE. 


ing grounds and the Watertown arsenal, 
where he rendered brilliant service, He 
was ordnance officer in the Philippines and 
with the China relief expedition from 1899 
to 1900 and was made chief of ordnance in 
November, 1801. He is now serving his 
third detail of four years each and as he 
will not retire until 1919 is likely to long 
continue at the head of the ordnance bureau. 
He is a member of the board of ordnance 
and fortifications, was a member of the 
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Taft coast defense board and is on the 
board for the fortification of the Panama 
canal. In 1899 General Crozier was one of 
the American delegates to the first peace 
conference at The Hague. 

Since General Crozier has been chief of 
ordnance the department has increased from 
65 to 85 officers and the work has been 
greatly extended because of the increase in 
the activities of the army, the defense of 
the Panama canal, the fortifying of the 
coasts and rifle work in the national guard. 

General Crozier is heartily in sympathy 
with the movement for the revival of rifle 
practice among civilians. At present there 
are some 78 civilian rifle clubs and 44 school- 
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boy rifle clubs, to which General Crozier | 
lends whatever assistance is possible under 
the law. He has strongly recommended the — 
passage of a bill appropriating $100,000 for | 
the advancement of rifle practice among 
civilians and in schools and is a strong be- 
liever in preparing the young men of the 
country to bear arms for their country in 
case of war. 

General Crozier is assisted in the work 
of advancing rifle practice by Lieutenant 
Colonel John T. Thompson, who has de- 
voted the past ten years to the study of 
the rifle and who is now in charge of the 
small arms division of the bureau. 





A Warm Advocate of the Springfield 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having noted in 
your magazine for November that Mr. W. 
G. Buehner of Wyoming wishes information 
concerning the .30 U. 8. Springfield, I will 
submit some ordnance findings, and a few 
personal observations concerning our 
Unele’s latest production that may be of 
benefit to the rifle cranks, some of whom 
may think that he has a clumsy, heavy, 
ugly rifle, fit only for use in war. This, 
however, is not the case, and by comparinz 
the following dimensions they will find that 
the government arm fits most men like a 
tailor-made suit. The short stock and shot- 
gun butt are in evidence. 


Some dimensions: 


Length Of barrel ..ccccsscvedeacecetecvesucecs 23.79" 
Rifling, 4 Zrooves. 

Twist of rifling uniform, 1 turn [n....10" 
Depth of grooves Snaii <a aiilew ec ee 
Height of sight above axis of bore ........ 1.05" 
Distance between sights.........0cc.c0005 22.1354" 
Drop of stock (or cronk)........-..-++.+.... 2.089" 
Distance from trigger to butt plate .... 12.74" 
Length of gun completeé.........ccccee renee 4$.212" 


Total weight with oiler and Mang cae x #9 Ibs 


TPIT Or Pull sc levises wesc teteeeves cece 3 to 444 lbs 
WENOGLEN: ose creeeeeres Wheres eecee. pee eenecys 'a700°. per sec 
We Cte OL DUTGE cc cdeessescupescaceseshesss 150 ine 
Welght of powder charge... Secaucus 50g 
Free recoll foot pounds .............0006- 14. 98 ibs 

Penetration: 50 100 500 1000 

re | Feet. Yds. Yds. Yds. 
1’ white pine boards 

placed 1’ apart ...... 33.5 46.7 24.3 12.8 


Seasoned oak across 


eTrain P's 33.6 
Law steel plate 0.8843"". through through 


fired from 
ordinary height man, 


Point-blank danger space, 
standing position, 
718.6 yards. 

Poiut blank danger space fired from lying 
down position, rifle 12” from ground: 589.7 
yards Using the battle sight, the bullet at 


its highest point is not over two feet above 
the line of sight, for these distances. (Bat- 
tle sight 530 yards.) 

Danger space, standing position, for the 
horizontal axis of bore of barrel is 400 
yards. Sitting position, 307.3 yards. Lying 
down position, rifle 12” from ground, 204.79 
yards. 

Table of fire giving foot pounds, velocity, 
summit of trajectory each 100 yards, and 
the extreme range of the 1903 Springfield, 
1906 ammunition. Velocity 2,700 feet per 


eecond, 78 feet from muzzle of gun: 
<4 & few = 
3 ese 2 mo e Be oa. 
a Sa 5 85 hia fe 
| op= 38 rte =| 
£ Bro 82 i8 96 
. ar rs aa a. ae S86 
: ad = a5 rs I 
: : e a ee 
7 - : : io : 
100 0.116 2465. 09 2024. 47 0.055 60.9 
200 0.244 2244.75 1678.74 0.241 103.8 
#00 0.884 2088.58 1384.53 0.595 157.5 
400 0.539 1846,02 1136.32 1.168 212.4 
600 0.709 1668.16 927.09 2.035 270.5 
1000 1.865 1068.31 380.23 14.480 6580,7 
2000 5.394 709.64 167.72 181.765 1174.5 
3000 9,999 494.89 81.59 493.594 1776.38 
5465.8* 31.3859 203.57 13.81 6844.220 3432.4 


*Extreme range. 

These rifles are equipped with magnifi- 
cent open sights, having a “U" as well as 
a peep sight, with sliding scale graduated in 
distances of 25 yards. Each hundred yards 
is marked in plain figures. The odd hun- 
dreds are on-the right, while the even hun- 
dreds are on the left. The drift of the bul- 
let is corrected automatically as the slide is 
clamped at that distance, up to 600 yards, 
and for part of the drift beyond that dis- 
tance, With the leaf down the open sight 





corresponds to 530 yards (battle sight). For 
quick shooting up to 600 yards this sight 
is very effective with a little practice. 


Twenty-three aimed shots per minute may 
be fired as a single loader; 25 shots as a 
repeater, using the magazine: firing from 
the hip, using the magazine, 35 shots per 
minute. 

As regards accuracy the following table 
will explain: 


———Inches————_, 


Range, Mean Mean Mean 
Yds, verti- horizon- abso- 
cal, tal. lute. 

SN Cipla cc reisiniws bie sean 0.8 0.8 1.1 
200 Pe bettie eer ee ee 1.6 1.6 2.3 
BAMD. Gilden wa scsuiwantceverecs 2.4 2.4 2.4 
MAM SSiee sc wiraaagadiesctacas 3.3 3.3 4.7 
i 4.2 4,2 5.9 
PAU diswike ca leccieiowicecees 8.9 9.9 13.3 
{ip big aew nga 99 7 30.4 88.5 


All above tables are taken from U. §. 
Ordnance, April 2, 1909, Frankford Arsenal 
experiments snd computations. 


Compare these with the tables of your 
private arms manufacturers, and see if the 
United States Ordnance Department has not 
benefited rifle shooting and furnished an 
adequate rifle for any sportsman’s use, and 
with which they should become familiar as 
valuable citizens in case of war. 


My own observations with the Springfield 
are limited, but Bro. Buehner is welcome 
to anything he may glean from them. 


That the destructive qualities caused by 
the bullet on animal tissue, at intermediate 
ranges, and the shape of the bullet, driven 
at high velocity, causes a bursting, wedg- 
ing or explosive effect, due to the small 
point coming in contact first, throwing the 
substance struck, away from the central 
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line of penetration, and having the effect 
of throwing a stone violently into very soft 


“mud. 


The full metal-jacketed bullets shot 
against the ground at intermediate ranges, 
at less angle than 90°, tear themselves to 
pieces, and metal jackets are completely 
inverted and cores thrown out. 

Shot through pifion tree (scrub pine) 11” 
in diameter, at 200 yards: where bullet en- 
tered the bark it was pulverized and shred- 
ded for 54" around the bullet holes, and ex- 
tended entirely through the bark to the 
wood, the size of the bullet hole in the 
wood being approximately the size of the 
bullet. While on the opposite side of the 
treet, at bullet’s exit, there was a _ well- 
rounded hole extending through the bark 
and into the wood 2% inches in depth, and 
funnel shaped, diameter at outside of bark 
2%, inches, tapering in, to the diameter of 
the bullet at 234 inches depth, showing that 
point of bullet being relatively smaller 
than the maximum diameter of bullet at 
base, causes a bursting force to be exerted 


on any material of less resistance than 
composition of the bullet. (Cranks, am I 
right?) 


Will someone please inform me whether 
the soft point, pointed bullet in this gun is 
as satisfactory for large game killing as the 
full metal jacket, of which I am pretty well 
convinced it is hard to beat, except possibly 
by the .405 cal. Judging from the recoil 
(28.24 Ibs.), it has considerable bruising 
power also, if used for ordinary practice 
and game shooting. 


Colorado. G. C. HEADLEY. 


Bullets that Key-Hole in Game 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read in the No- 
vember number of Outdoor Life an inquiry 
asking why the action of the sharp-pointed 
30 caliber Springfield bullet is more de- 
structive in animal bodies than the soft- 
pointed bullet fired with some 500 feet less 
velocity. 

This phenomenon is easily made clear by 
the experience which I have had with this 
cartridge—the government model 1906. In 
practically all cases where I have used this 
bullet I found that it had keyholed after 
entering the animal’s body. In some cases 


the bullet was found with the point point- 
ing toward the side of entrance, and the bul- 
let had completely turned over end for end. 
The full energy of the bullet being expended 
in the animal's body through the fact that 
the bullet traveled through part of the body 
sideways gives it, in my opinion, consider- 
able more force than is at present possessed 
by any American-made sporting rifle. 
Imagine a piece of lead 114," long travel- 
ing through an animal's body sideways at a 
velocity of about 2000 feet and you have 
the action of the model '06 bullet. This 
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keyholing is undoubtedly caused by the fact 
that the center of gravity in this bullet is 
very far to the rear and the long and slim 
point of the bullet is not able to withstand 
this force upon impact, but bends or gives, 
perhaps assisted by the vibration of the bul- 
let which does not always keep the center 
of the point in the exact center of the rear 
diameter of the bullet. 
Shooting this bullet 
prove above statements. 


in the wood will 
The bullet will 
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nearly always be found key-holed; at ranges 
up to 200 yards I have never found it other- 
wise: in fact I find that this bullet will 
keep head on or point on only after over 
400 yards’ distance, and this key-holing 
takes place invariably under 400 yards. 
How many soft pointed bullets will expand | 
at that range? 

If 1 am wrong, I stand ready for correc- 
tion. GEO, C. SHUMAKER. 

Colorado, 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


L. D, Whitmore, Redlands, Cal—Why do 
not the Remineton people build their auto- 
loading gun in 20-bore? Would not the ae- 
tion stand the pressure of 2%, drams of bulk 
nitro? J] am sure many shooters all over the 
land are asking themselves this question. 
The 12-gauge auto-loader is a wee bit cumber- 
some to some shooters, although an admira- 
ble game hunter’s eun on account of its 
many advantages, such as even pattern, lack 
of recoil, and rapidity of fire. I would buy 
one of these guns to-morrow if made in 20- 
bore. I have a 12 already and it is a fine 
gun for trap and field, especially good for 
duck and fowl. I have used a number of 
16§-gauge Winchester repeaters, and have 
often wondered why they are not built in 
20-bore. Seems to me the factories would 
have their hands full making these guns 
with the craze for 20-bores at its present 
stage. 

Answer.—We think that there could be no 
doubt as to the Remington people being 
able to turn out an automatic shot gun to 
handle a 20-gange shell loaded with the 
charge you mention, and should they do so, 
and build the gun on a small frame—one 
proportioned to the 20-gauge shell—the gun 
would meet with a ready sale—in fact we 
fancy that should 20-gauge repeaters (auto- 
matics or hand functioned) be placed on the 
market, made by any of the leading Ameri- 
can makers, they would rapidly supersede 
the larger bores, for there has long been a 
demand for guns of this description among 
shot gun shooters, and it has been a matter 
of surprise to many of us why manufac- 
turers have not seen to it that such guns 
were not made before. The double barrel 
“0-rauge is becoming more popular every 


day, and there is no reason why the same 
in repeating and automatic models would 
not become equally so, if made. The many 
advantages possessed by the 20-gauge over 
the larger bores have made it the choice of 
many users of the double barrel, while if 
made in repeating models admirers of this 
type of arms would, we believe, be certain 
to adopt it just as readily. When a shooter 
realizes that the small bore has a higher 
velocity than the larger ones, and that the 
eun and ammunition weigh much less—both 
important points—he will only have to have 
one of the 20s placed before him to imme- 
diately become a purchaser, This is a mat- 
ter that interests us greatly, and we have 
written the leading manufacturers regarding 
same and the probability of their bringing 
out guns of this description, and hope to 
have something of interest for our readers 
concerning this for our next issue, 


R. W. Gilham, Evanston, Wyo.— Will you 
kindly inform me how I can put a blue fin- 
ish on my guns? Have used them two or 
three years and from carrying them around 
they have become bright in spots. I do not 
care to send them away, as I am under the 
impression that by knowing the proper acid 
I can do this myself. 


Answer.—We have never attempted re- 
bluing the complete gun, such as you con- 
template, and as we realize that the process 
of so doing is rather a complicated one, 
would advise no amateur to attempt it, be- 
lieving it better to advise sending them to 
the factory, where one is certain to have 
the work properly done, which would mean 
a gun, so far as appearances would go, as 
good as new. Nearly any of the factories 





| will refinish guns of their own make, while 

some of them will refinish arms of any 
‘Make, and the charges are more than rea- 
sonable—so slight usually that it would sel- 
j}dom pay the amateur to attempt it, even 
though he were certain of success, 


R. W. Beck, D. D. S., Hamilton, Mont.—l 
shall be glad if you can give me an answer 
as to the nativity of a rifle that I picked up 
the other day. Being fond of anything in the 
gun line, the construction of this one struck 
me as being out of the ordinary. It is evi- 
dently a military arm equipped with cling 
sWivels and ram rod. Length 52 inches, bar- 
rel 33 inches from front of receiver to butt 
plate. Forend extends to within 3 inches of 
the muzzle, and this is bored to contain the 
magazine, tubular. The action is bolt and 
lifting the operating lever cocks hammer; 
retracting the bolt extracts empty shell and 
lifts carrier, which is a box something like 
the old '73 model Winchester. Loading port 
is open, a depression in right side of re- 
ceiver forms shoulder which acts as cart- 
ridge stop. The firing pin is in two sections 
—the forward one a stitrup, striking both 
edges, opposite, of a rim fire shell. The 
Shell must be about 23g inches long, and 
about .44 caliber. The only marks on the 
gun are (Kellar) A. Aarau. A hollow cross 
with an F over it: a shield. This gun is in 
excellent condition, and from its construc- 
tica not old, but evidently foreign. 

Answer.—From your description we 
should think the arm might be the old Swiss 
Vetterlin military rifle of .41 caliber, though 
none of these guns we have seen are marked 
as you mention. This cartridge is shown in 
the Winchester catalog and uses 55 grains of 
powder (black) and a 310 grain outside lu- 
bricated lead bullet, though we have seen 
some of these cartridges of foreign make 
that seemed to have a paper patched bullet. 
Perhaps some of our readers may be able to 
answer your query more definitely. 


Charles G. Campbell, Laramie, Wyo.—lI 
have lately read in the newspapers that the 
United States government has adopted a 
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new model Springfield rifle. I am very de- 
sirous of obtaining one of these arms and 
would like to know what the purchase price 
of one would be and the place where it 
could be obtained. While | firmly believe 
that the United States should have a stand- 
ing army, I think that if the government 
would place the national military arm with- 
in the reach of the ordinary man, with a 
few simple instructions as to its use, we 
would in no way fear an invasion of our 
eountry by some foe. In Revolutionary 
times we had no regular army and yet we 
whipped the Redcoats and whipped them 
good, too. Every real American patriot 
would surely be willing to give a small por- 
tion of his time to the rifle that might some 
day help to save his fatherland from for- 
eign invasion. Your magazine is of great 
interest to me and I await its coming eager- 
ly. I like your Arms and Ammunition De- 
partment the best of all. In fact, the whotes 
magazine is brim full of interesting and lh. 
structive material. 


Answer.—The only way we know by which 
you could obtain one of the Springfield gov- 
ernment rifles would be by joining the Na- 
tional Guard of your state or by joining 
some rifle club affiliated with the National 
Rifle Association of America or by joining 
this association direct. This latter you could 
do by writing to A. S. Jones, secretary, 
Hibbs building, Washington, and make ap- 
plication for the proper blanks. The annual 
individual dues in the Association are $2. 
When you join the National Association or 
the National Guard you can then make ap- 
plication to the adjutant general of your 
state, who will be glad to send you one of 
the army rifles at approximately the follow- 
ing cost: 


FEERG |» v.n.0-0:5,0,8 side Ace Wales ornace CRON . $15.00 
Gun sling .........5 basse aver eee 51 
PSCming . anes DOF vec caew saws scan 1.25 


Transportation from the Rock Island 
Illinois Arsenal 
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There is no change, as suggested in your 
letter, in this gun since the 1906 model came 
out in the year 1906. 
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Bolt vs. Lever 
By Lieut. Townsend Whelen. 


For the past two years a lively discus- 
sion has been going on in many sporting 
magazines, including Outdoor Life, regard- 
ing the relative excellence and efficiency of 
the bolt and lever types of actions of sport- 
ing rifles. From a careful perusal of all 
the articles appearing in Outdoor Life dur- 
ing the above stated period it seems to the 
writer that the subject, or discussion, has 
never been properly placed before the read- 
ers and that a statement of the subject as 
it appears to him would not be out of place 
at this time. 

In discussing this subject it would seem 
well first to consider what the essentials 
of a rifle’s action are and then to discuss 
each type under those essentials in order 
to derive the relative excellence and effi- 
clency of each type. 

I believe that most students of the sub- 
ject will agree with me that the essentials 
are about as follows: : ; 

First—The action should be safe. 

second—It should be sure of fire. 

Third—Having been fired, it should sure- 
ly extract and eject the fired shell. 

Fourth—It should surely load succeeding 
cartridges into the barrel. 

Fifth—It should perform essentials third 
and fourth without undue effort, 

If a rifle action does not possess these 
essentials it should be classed as unsafe, 
unreliable, etc., both in target practice and 
against dangerous fame, 

There are other secondary considerations, 
such as rapidity of manipulation, handiness 
and noiselessness, which, however, bear less 
weight in a discussion than do the above es- 
sentials, 

The of which the 


Mauser rifle, new 


Springfield is a type, is considered the best 
of the bolt actions. In the following dis- 
cussion [ will, therefore, take that action 
and stack up against it any or all of the 
lever action American repeaters, discussing 
each of the above stated essentials in turn, 
First, the action should be safe, In this 
respect it is meant that the action should 
have a large margin of safety against an 
overcharged cartridge or a burst primer. 





Figure =. 
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Figure a. 


Figure 1] represents a steel bar held in an 
extremely strong vise. In Cut A the top of 
the bar projects only about 1-16 inch above 
the jaws of the vise. In Cut B it projects 
about 3 inches. Consider the vise strong 
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enough to stand any blow. Now take a 
heavy sledge hammer and strike the bar 
in Cut A on its upper end. What happens? 
The end of the bar may be slightly upset, 
but otherwise it stands it without injury. 
Similiarly strike the bar in Cut B and the 
vise holding fast, if the blow be heavy 
enough the three-inch bar of steel will buck- 
le, bend or split. 

Now, the bar in Cut A approximates the 
way in which the bolt of the Mauser is sup- 
ported, by two heavy locking lugs at its for- 
ward end. The bar in Cut B, on the other 
hand, represents the method of supporting 
the breech bolt in lever action rifles, the 
locking bolt being from 25, to 414 inches 
from the head of the bolt. It therefore is 
clearly seen that the supporting of the bolt 
at its head is by far the stronger method. 
Score one for the bolt action. 

Regarding burst primers, the new Spring- 
field hag a hole in the bolt head and in 
frame which takes care of the blow-back 
from a burst primer without danger to the 
user or damage to the arm. The Winches- 
ter Model '95 is the only lever action which 
has a similiar vent for gas from defective 
primers. We will call this a stand-off in 
this respect. 

It is mot to be understood, however, that 
the lever action rifles have not a sufficient 
margin of strength for safety, but simply 
that the Mauser bolt action excels them all 
in the amount of margin. Such being the 
case, we must allow it to rank ahead in this 
essential. 

Second, it should be sure fire. The weight 
required to compress the mainspring of a 
new Springfield is from sixteen to eighteen 
pounds. The Sauer-Mauser, as nearly as | 
can measure, requires from twelve fif- 
teen pounds. The pressure required to cock 
a Winchester lever action rifle is from six 
to ten pounds. A heavy blow certainly in- 
sures a surer ignition of the primer than 
does a light blow. The bolt action must, 
therefore, be allowed first place in this sec- 
ond essential. In this connection it may be 
interesting to note that I have in the course 
of my experience had several misfires with 
lever action hammer rifles through a piece 
of twig lodging unnoticed between the face 
of the hammer and rear end of the 
breech bolt. Such an accident could not 
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occur to a bolt action, as there is no lodg- 
ing place. 

Third, having been fired, it should surely 
extract and eject the fired shell. Figure 2 
shows the head of the bolt and extractor, 
Cut A being that of a Mauser or New 
Springfield and Cut B representing that of 
practically all of the lever action rifles. It 
will be clearly seen that the bolt action has 
about four times as secure a grip on the 
head of the shell as has the lever action. 
Moreover, the spring which presses the ex- 
tractor down against the cartridge is four 
times larger in the Mauser than in the lever 
action, Not only has this bolt action a more 
secure grip on the cartridge than the lever 
actions, but it has more power to extract 
the shell should the latter stick in the cham- 
ber, When the bolt is opened by raising the 
bolt handle it is withdrawn from the breech 
of the barrel by means of a cam. It is a 
fact easily proven by mechanics that a cam, 
working as this bolt action cam does, ex- 
erts many times more power than do the 
levers of the lever actions. We must, there- 
fore, concede that the bolt action has a 
much more secure grip on the shell and that 
the withdrawal of the bolt is accompanied 
by much more power, and therefore easier 
performed than in the lever action. This 
essential is a most important one, for 
should a shell stick in the chamber through 
being dented, deformed, oversize or on ac- 


count of some foreign substance on the shell _ 


or in the chamber, the rifle becomes a ee 
incapable of other use. e 

Fourth, it should surely load mn ) 
cartridges into the barrel. 
movement of the bolt action, forcing the 
cartridge home into the chamber, is also 
performed by a cam having, as before stat- 
cd, much more power than the lever action. 
It therefore follows that should the cart- 
ridge be dented, oversize, deformed, or 
have grit on it, or the chamber have dust 
or rust or unburnt powder grains in it, one 
stands a greater chance of being able to 
close the action and fire the cartridge with 
the bolt than with the lever. This cam 
movement of the bolt is so powerful that 
it will actually resize the shell. The prin- 
ciples .involved here are similiar to those 
in the Model 1894 Winchester reloading 
tool, and in the Ideal reloading tool. The 





The closing : 
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former has power to resize a shell its en- 
tire length, whereas the latter has not. We 
therefore score the fourth essential for the 
bolt action. 

Fifth, it should perform essentials third 
and fourth without undue effort. This es. 
sential will, I believe, most clearly be set 
forth by describing an experiment which I 
recently made. Having provided a new 
Winchester .30-40 Model 1895 rifle with an 
extra fine barrel it was desired to work out 
a short range and small game load for it. 
Ideal bullet No. 308241 sized to .311 inch 
and 11 grains weight of Marksman powder 
had always worked perfectly in all the Krag 
rifles I had tried it in, giving fine accuracy 
and great reliability. This was tried in the 
Winchester. The closing of the action was 
performed only with the greatest effort, the 
operation sometimes taking half a minute 
of tugging at the lever. Having fired the 
cartridge, ] tried to open the action. After 
tugging at the lever until blue in the face 
the action opened, leaving the shell in the 
chamber. The extractor had cut clean 
through the rim of the shell, and in order 
to get the latter out of the chamber it was 
necessary to procure a cleaning rod and 
hammer it out from the muzzle. In all, 
twenty shots were fired and every shell 
stuck going in and out. The action did not 
extract a single shell. In some cases the 
extractor cut through the rim and in others 
it rode over it. Much time and effort was 
consumed in opening and closing the action 
and in knocking out the shells with the 
cleaning rod. It took almost two hours to 
fire the twenty shots and the muscular ef- 
fort was such that it was impossible to 
shoot accurately. The sticking of these cart- 
ridges was due to the fact that this barrel 
Was chambered very tightly, as indeed it 
should have been. 

This experiment suggested another one. 
Lead plugs were upset in the neck of the 
chambers of this Winchester and in a 
Springfield rifle chambered for the 1903 
cartridge, These plugs were then knocked 
out and measured and ten shells for each 
rifle were expanded at the neck until they 
were ,002 inch larger than the necks of the 
chambers, These shells were then loaded 
and extracted in their respective rifles, In 
the Winchester they worked exactly as did 
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the short range cartridges. In the Spring- 
field these oversize shells caused the action 
to work hard and stiff, but not so much so 
but that five aimed shots could have been 
fired in about 30 seconds. In the case of 
the latter rifle two of the shells buckled at 
the shoulder and could not be forced in, 
but came out easily on opening the bolt. 

This test clearly shows that in this fifth 
essential the Mauser bolt action leads. It 
should not, however, be taken as condemn- 
ing the Winchester. Any other lever action 
rifle would probably have performed in ex- 
actly the same way, and it was a most se- 
vere test to put any action to. 

From what has gone before we are now 
able to see one fact clearly stand forth: 

The bolt action of the Mauser and New 
Springfield rifles excel in every essential 
feature any and all of the lever actions of 
American-made rifles. 

This fact, and the importance of these 
essentials, explains the reason why sports- 
men selecting a rifle for dangerous game, 
particularly for Africa and India, where the 
only really dangerous game is found, almost 
invariably choose a rifle with the Mauser 
action, backed up by a large bore double 
rifle in the hands of their gun-bearer, A 
few Americans have used the Winchester 
405, but they stand in about the proportion 
of 1 to 1,000. Here is a list of African and 
Indian hunters to ponder over: 


SPORTSMAN. RIFLES USED. 


Roosevelt......405 Winchester, .20 Spring- 
field, .450 Double. 


Rainsford..... an Rigby Mauser, .450 Dou- 
le. 


Bronson,......405 Winchester, 9 mm, Mau- 
ser, .450 Doule. 
Madeira, ‘oe eo 8 mm, and HH] mm, Mann- 


licher, .405 Double, 


.018 Bland Mauser, several 
single shot and double ri- 
fles. 

S. E. White...405 Winchester, .30 Spring- 

field, ? Double. 

This list includes five Americans and one 
Englishman. We find three of the Ameri- 
cans using one lever action and one bolt 
action. Of these three Roosevelt is equal 
in his praise of both, Bronson in his book, 
“In Closed Territory,” states that he was 
obliged to abandon the lever action on ac- 
count of trouble with the action and take to 


Selous....... 
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the Mauser, and Stuart Edward White, al- 
though he has just sailed for Africa, has 
already stated that he prefers his remodeled 
New Springfield to the lever action rifle. 

Before closing, let us look for a minute 
at the secondary considerations leading to 
a choice between the two actions, These 
secondary considerations have already been 
fully discussed by others as well as myself, 
therefore it will be necessary only to sum 
them up and in doing so I believe I have 
acted with perfect fairness to those on both 
sides of the question. 

In the ability to dismount the action 
for cleaning purposes the Mauser is clearly 
ahead of all the lever actions. The former 
ean be entirely dismounted without any 
tools in less than a minute, while the latter 
require screwdrivers, and, in some cases, 
drift pins, the operation taking more than 
ten times as long. 

Inability to clean and examine from the 
breech the Mauser action excels unless we 
consider those lever actions which are made 
to take down, Among the lever action users 
there are many who dislike the takedown 
rifle, believing that it weakens the rifle, 
causing the barrel to be loose in the frame 
after extended use. In this connection it 
might be mentioned that one can find lit- 
tle fault with the method of taking down 
the Model 1895 and single shot Winchesters. 

In rapidity of fire it is admitted that 
such rifles as the Model 1892 and 1894, Win- 
chester and .33-calibre Winchester Model 
‘86, also the Marlin and Savage rifles, can 
be worked faster from the shoulder than 
can the bolt action. It is not, however, ex- 
actly fair to stack such rifles up against the 
heavily-charged bolt actions as the extent 
of recoil greatly influences the rapidity of 
fire. If, therefore, we play fair and put up 
the Winchester Model] "95 against the bolt 
action we find that from the shoulder the 
Winchester can be fired more rapidly than 
the Mauser, but that it is an open question 
as to whether the Winchester or the New 
Springfield is the speedier. The type of 
sleeve lock differs in the Mauser and New 
Springfield, making the latter action work 
a trifle easier. 

In the prone position it is conceded that 
either bolt action can be worked faster than 
the lever. 
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Regarding noiselessness, with care the 
New Springfield action can be opened and 
closed without making a sound that can be 
heard at ten feet distance. The Mauser 
and the lever actions cannot be manipulated 
without making enough noise to disturb 
game fifty yards or more away. When the 
actions are worked in a hurry both bolt ac- 
tions make more noise than do the lever 
actions. 


In trigger pull, a most important feature, 
the Winchester lever action rifles are clear- 
ly ahead of all the bolt actions, The Win- 
chester trigger pulls, just as they come 
from the factory, are better, cleamer and 
quicker than the bolt action pulls in a simi- 
liar state, and they are capable of more re- 
finement in the hands of a good gunsmith. 


In conclusion, I wish to state that my 
idea in writing the above was not to pre 
sent or to start a discussion on the subject, 
but rather to set forth the true, unbiased 
facts in the case for the readers of Outdoor 
I have no grudge against the lever 
action rifles or their makers. Many of 
them are extremely efficient and handy 
arms. [I have in my gun racks at present 
six of them, all magnificient arms, capable 
of holding their own in accuracy, finish and 
appearance, but not design, with any bolt 
action. For the American continents sev- 
eral of the lever action rifles will undoubt- 
edly prove perfectly satisfactory for a life- 
time of use. But there is no use denying 
the fact that in every single essential the 
bolt has the lever simply skinned to death. 


NOTE.—While the American sportsmen 
as a whole will hardly agree with Lieuten- 
ant Whelen in most of the statements made 
by him in the preceding article, yet we are 
glad to publish his communication if for no 
other reason than the opportunity it affords 
of giving space to such a strong reply from 
Mr. Ashley Haines, which will be found in 
the succeeding pages. Probably no Amerti- 
can rifleman-sportsman is better qualified 
to answer Lieutenant Whelen than is Mr. 
Haines, who is thoroughly familiar with the 
working parts of lever action rifles, and 
who knows what these rifles are capable of 
both at the target and at game.—Managing 
Editor. 
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Differs from Lieut. Whelen 
By Ashley A. Haines. 


I feel quite certain that when Lieut. 
Whelen wrote the preceding article his in- 
tention was to treat both sides of the sub- 
ject fairly, but believing that he has uncon- 
sciously failed to do so, and for other rea- 
80ns that will be apparent later on, 1 have 
decided to briefly consider the matter my- 
self—not that [I particularly fancy things of 
a controversial nature, but chiefly because 
I believe there are two sides to the ques- 
tion under consideration, and that Lieut. 
Whelen has failed to show up but one—the 
bolt action side of the discussion—and only 
a part of the other, Now, I imagine that 
in all differences of opinion of this kind, 
long use of one type of arm may have con- 
siderable to do in moulding one’s opinions, 
and this, be it understood, may apply to my- 
self as well as to Lieut. Whelen, but re- 
gardless of the fact that both of us may be 
prejudiced more or less, I believe it pos- 
sible for us to differ, and discuss the sub- 
ject in the friendliest manner, and, possibly, 
with profit to both. 

All this discussion concerning the bolt and 
lever action rifles, unless [| am very much 
mistaken, has related to the two types when 
used as bunting arms and for this purpose 
I am just stubborn enough to contend that 
the lever action is superior to the bolt ac- 
tion, and that the large number of satis- 
fied hunters using these guns the world 
over is one of the best proofs that can be 
adduced, For military purposes the bolt ac- 
tion may be the best; if so the governments 
of the world have the best for the soldier, 
for, practically, every soldier has a bolt ac- 
tion in his hands, but not so with the hunt- 
er, there being few, comparatively, who use 
them, or have any desire to do so, Those 
connected with the army or national guard 
can easily procure a Krag or New Spring- 
field and have it remodeled into a sporting 
arm, or, if they fancy things foreign, there 
are a great many bolt actions from which 
they can make a selection, one of the best, 
from what I can learn, being the Sauer-Mau- 
ser, just now appearing on the American 
market, adapted to the New Springfield 
cartridge, which is undoubtedly certain to 
become very popular with the few American 


hunters who prefer bolt action arms and es- 
pecially so in the Winchester lever action, 
Model 1895, when chambered for this cart- 
ridge, an arm that I do not fancy in some 
ways as well as the '86, but an arm that 
for big game hunting is used, probably, 
more and is giving more general satisiac- 
tion than any other American big game ri- 
fle made today. All this is due, no doubt, 
to the fact that it is a reliable lever action 
arm, adapted to handle so many of the most 
popular cartridges. Concerning the .30-40 
'95 Winchester Lieut. Whelen has said in a 
past issue of Outdoor Life: “In a list of 
big game rifles used by noted American 
sportsmen published in Outdoor Life about 
two years ago it easily stood as the favorite 
rifle.” Again Lieut. Whelen, in a later num- 
ber says: “We find just about 999 out of 
1,000 using American-made arms, especially 
the Winchester models 1886, 1892, 1894 and 
1895; the Savage, Marlin and Stevens and 
the more recent Winchester and Remington 
automatics, Our rifles have always displayed 
their reliability and accuracy and there has 
never been any need to go to foreign mar- 
kets to obtain these desirable features,” As 
to rifles jamming, a little farther on in the 
same article Lieut. Whelen says: “In re- 
liability we have the evidence of every make 
of arm being used for a lifetime without a 
weakness or any fault of any kind develop- 
ing. Jams and accidents have occurred thou- 
sands of times, it is true, but invariably we 
have been able to trace them to carelessness 
or poor ammunition.” With the exception 
of the reference made to the automatic ri- 
fles, all of the above quotations refer to 
American lever action rifles. In the last 
article quoted from I am aware that Lieut. 
Whelen claimed that one of the rifles he 
had under consideration should never have 
been made for some of the cartridges of 
high concentration, perfected after the arm 
had been made, and which originally was 
designed for less powerful ammunition, In 
“Outer’s Book” for September, 1909, Lieut. 
Whelen says: “I have never heard of a 
case of the Winchester Model 1895 jam- 
ming, and believe it is impossible for it to 
do so.” As to rapidity of fire in the same 
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article he says: “It is perfectly true that 
lever action rifles having a free recoil of 
less than eleven-foot pounds can be fired 
_ much more rapidly than the bolt action, and 
in all calibres they can also be fired more 
rapidly in unaimed fire, all this to the ex- 
tent of one magazine full." Again farther 
on (same article) he says: “Were I going 
into New Brunswick or Northern Wisconsin 
after deer, caribou or moose, I believe I 
should choose a Winchester .33-calibre, Mod- 
el 1886,.as two or three shots at a disappear- 
ing animal in the thick woods can be got- 
ten off quicker from it than from any bolt 
action.” In this same article in which he has 
endeavored to show up both sides of the 
question he mentions one weak point in the 
bolt action which reads as follows: “Sup- 
pose you are hunting on a rainy or sleet- 
ing day and it suddenly turns colder and 
freezes. The water has leaked in around 
your bolt and then frozen. The whole ac- 
tion becomes frozen up fast and you can't 
open it or operate it in any way. The only 
thing to do is to stop, build a small fire, 
thaw the rifle out, dismount it and wipe it 
off. The weather remaining below the freez- 
Ing point, this will not occur again, This, 
it seems to me, is the only weak point in 
the bolt action. It only occurs when the 
rifle gets wet through and the thermometer 
then drops below the freezing point.” So 
much for the popularity, reliability, etc., of 
‘American lever action rifles (including the 
one weak point as seen by Lieut. Whelen 
of which the bolt action is possessed) from 
Lieut. Whelen’s own pen; now for the “Five 
Essentials" mentioned in his article preced- 
ing this. 

Every rifle should possess these, but I 
Maintain that when intelligently cared for 
and used with factory ammunition of repu- 
table manvfacture or properly reloaded 
cartridges, the lever action Winchesters 
will be found to possess all five, while as 
to the secondary considerations it seems to 
me that they are far superior to the bolt, 
and particularly as regards speed of fire 
when shot under hunting conditions, or, in 
other words, off-hand, and about 99 out of 
every 100 shots at game are shot from this 
position. But as to speed, more farther on, 

As Lieut. Whelen’s article seems to be 
devoted particularly to the merits of the 
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New Springfield and the shortcomings of 
the "96 Winchester, I will confine my re- 
marks principally to those two arms. 
“The action should be safe.” With the 
Breatest possible respect for Lieut. Whelen, 
I must say that his comparison of strength 
of the two actions, as illustrated by his vise 
argument (See cuts in his article) is not 
fair to the Winchester, or for that matter 
for any lever action repeater, for he seems 
to forget that in the lever action, while it 
is locked several inches back of the head 
of the cartridge, the bolt could not possibly 
bend or spring sidewise or do-any of the 
many unreasonable things the bolt action 
advocates would have us believe, as these 
bolts are very large and strongly supported 
at the sides their entire length by the strong 
walls of the receiver, while as for its be- 
ing bent, or sprung up or down from any 
excessive pressure exerted at the front end, 
this is just as impossible, as ribs running 
the entire length of the breech bolt fit snug- 
ly into corresponding grooves in the sides 
of the receiver walls, strongly supporting 
them against bending or springing up or 
down; while as for its being blown out at 
the rear, ] cannot see how this is to occur 
any more than in the bolt action, as the 
breech bolt is very strongly locked at its 
rear by a strong locking block, sliding in 
grooves cut in the walls of the receiver, and 
for this block to give way would mean that 
this vertical locking breech block would 
have to be blown out at the rear, and this 
could never occur when factory ammunition 
or properly reloaded cartridges were used, 
or, I might add, no more liable to happen 
than in a bolt gun, for it should be remem- 
bered that the breech bolts of the '95 and '86 
model Winchesters are very large and 
strong, which, with their being supported 
at the slides, as has been mentioned by the 
exceedingly strong walls of the receivers 
prevents their being sprung, although they 
are locked at the rear; but this locking 
block is very strong also, and sufficiently 
well supported directly in the rear to effec- 
tually withstand any strain that might be 
set up by any cartridge adapted to these 
rifles—at least [ have never heard of any 
of these rifles proving weak in the hands of 
the many hunters I have seen using them. 
In selecting a bolt action arm to stack up 
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against the lever action, the bolt action ad- 
vocates invariably select the one they con- 
sider ag having the strongest locked breech; 
then they trot it out against some lever ac- 
tion with a breech they consider weak. Why 
don’t they make comparisons between their 
best bolt gun and the '86 model Winchester? 
It's true that this gun is not made for mili- 
tary cartridges, but kindly show us where 
lts locking device is at fault. But as to 
the actions of Winchester repeaters blow- 
ing up or giving way at any point, [ have 
yet to see one. As to the best method of 
locking the ‘breech it is doubtful if a better 
method will ever be devised than that used 
in the ’86 Winchester, and that, excepting 
that the locking is farther to the rear, is 
identical in principle to the old Sharps and 
Winchester single shot rifles, and we don’t 
often hear of them proving weak. Yes, 
a bar of steel in the vise, as mentioned 
by Lieut. Whelen WOULD bend, or 
epring, when struck with a sledge, but, as 
shown above, this bar of steel does NOT 
properly represent a breech bolt to a lever 
action rifle, nor the way it would behave 
when the arm was fired. I have nothing 
(Oo say against the method employed in lock- 
ing the various bolt action rifles as they 
are very strongly locked, and the only way 
the breech bolt could be blown out would 
be by the locking shoulders to be shaved 
off against the shoulder against which they 
are supported, or for these shoulders to 
give way, which would mean the wrecking 
of the action, and all this is just as improb- 
able of occurring as in an arm locked like 
the '86 Winchester. I might mention before 
passing on that a half-dozen bolts were bro- 
ken at Camp Perry the season just past, 
and these bolts were in the Springfield rifle, 
an improved Mauser, claimed by its admir- 
ers to be the best of its type. 

“Tt should be sure fire.” As it only re- 
quires about one-half the effort to cock the 
Winchester that it does the bolt guns men- 
tioned by Lieut. Whelen, we must concede 
that this is an advantage, as the arm is that 
much easier to manipulate, and as for any 
properly cared for Winchester missing fire 
due to weak mainsprings, such claims can 
seldom be justly made. If in assembling a 
rifle the mainspring is not given the proper 
tension, or the action allowed to become 
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filled with thick, gummy grease until the 
arm works hard, or until misfires result, 
the owner can justly attribute the fault to 
his own manner of mistreatment of a first- 
class arm. | presume Lieut. Whelen has 
often seen various rifles which would mis- 
fire, and particularly on cold days, due en- 
tirely to an accumulation of thick grease, 
dirt, ete. Also that such arms properly 
cared for would give the best of satisfac- 
tion, I have heard, though ] have never ex- 
perienced this difficulty, that bolt action 
rifles having coil mainsprings were Hable 
to freeze up in cold weather when water 
entered the bolt and ice formed between 
the coils of the mainsprings with misfires 


often resulting. There were a few misfires 


at Camp Perry which is hard to explain, in 
view of the fact that the guns used were 
bolt action Springfields, and that every sol- 
dier is trained to give his rifle proper atten- 
tion. Before disposing of this point under 
discussion it might be well to examine into 
the matter a little and discover, if possible, 
why the lever action Winchester rifles are 
so easily cocked. Any one who has ever 
taken a Winchester apart or examined the 
sectional cut of one will notice that the end 
of the mainspring bears on the hammer very 
close to the hammer pin, this pin being the 
pivot on which the hammer turns when be- 
ing cocked. As there is plenty of spur to 
the hammer to afford plenty of leverage in 
cocking, and the end of mainspring being 50 
near to the pivot point, it is very readily 
seen that the cocking of the hammer is very 
easily accomplished; but the mainspring be- 
ing sufficiently stiff (if not turning the 
mainspring screw up to the right point they 
can easily be made so) to drive the heavy 
hammers (with which all Winchesters are 
equipped) forward with sufficient force to 
explode any primer that can be exploded. 
I might add that the manner in which the 
Winchester hammers are secured in the re- 
ceiver is similiar to the Colts S. A. revolver, 
and in that arm, with its heavy hammer and 
stiff mainspring, we seldom snapped on the 
same cartridge twice. 

“Having been fired it should surely ex- 
tract and eject the fired shell.” Without 
arguing the point | admit that the extrac- 
tors to lever action rifles could be improved 
if made wider, but I am NOT ready to say 
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that the rifles Lieut, Whelen has arrayed 
the bolt actions against will not extract, 
and when extracted eject the fired shell as 
regularly as any rifle made, it being under- 
stood that I am only considering factory or 
properly reloaded cartridges as being used 
in them, and to attempt using any other I 
would not. 

“It should surely load succeeding cart- 
ridges into the barrel.” As I have found, 
the Winchester rifles, when in half-way 
proper condition, to handle any cartridge 
that they could be reasonably expected to, I 
am perfectly willing to choose one of them 
in preference to the bolt gun, however ex- 
cellent that gun may be in forcing in or 
extracting a deformed shell, there being 
about one case in ten million where the 
fault of said deformed cartridge getting in 
the gun is not the owner's. The increased 
speed of fire that I can get out of the lever 
action more than offsets any other advan- 
tage the bolt action may have. And just 
a word here about the difference in speed of 
fire between the two types: From a back 
humber of Outdoor Life I quote from an ar- 
ticle by Dr. Hugh Shussler: “There is no 
man on earth who can use a Mannlicher, 
Mauser, Sauer or any other bolt action rifle 
to compare in speed and accurate holding 
with his physical equal using the lever gun, 
be it Winchester, Savage or Marlin, and 
speed with accurate holding are the two 
vital necessities in a rifle when Mr. Deer 
is going twenty feet at a jump.” Dr. Shuss- 
ler has in mind off-hand shooting, of course, 
and as prone shooting and a hunting rifle 
seldom go together, this kind of work need 
not be considered here. When speaking of 
the relative speed of the two types, the bolt 
action men claim that it is not fair to use 
such guns as the '92 Winchester against the 
bolt guns, such as the Mauser, New Spring- 
field and others having far more recoil than 
the Winchester mentioned, All right: we 
will admit that this is not a square deal, 
The Hopkins & Allen make a bolt action .22 
repeater (I know nothing of this gun, only 
know that such a gun is on the market) and 
I presume it would be a fair deal to put a 
Winchester "92 model up against it to de. 
termine which is the speedier, Get some 
one who is expert in shooting at objects 
thrown in the air to try this little bolt ac- 
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tion .22 at three oranges tossed up at once. 
Then examine them carefully for a hole in 
each. It’s doubtful if the firer gets off 
two shots before they fall to the ground. 
Now take three and toss up together and 
let Mr, Topperwein have a try with a .44 ’92 
Winchester lever action gun and see how 
many oranges there are left to count. I 
have never had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Topperwein shoot, but understand that he 
will reduce three oranges to mist under 
above conditions. But I believe the man 
doesn’t live that can do it with any bolt 
action rifle however expert he may be nor 
how slight recoil the arm may have, simply 
because the bolt action cannot be manipu- 
lated fast enough, Take a shooter equally 
expert in the use of both types of arms we 
have been considering and let him shoot a 
20-30 Remington-Lee (a bolt action and one 
of the best ever made) against a .30-20 lever 
fun and for speed we will find the lever 
gun again in the lead. Then take the .30-40 
Krag and use against the Winchester of 
same calibre and you will, I believe, find 
the bolt action second, while the same or 
nearly the same results would be secured if 
the New Springfield and ’95 Winchester us- 
ing Springfield cartridge were tried out, es- 
pecially if Cap, Laudensack or some other 
rapid fire specialist his equal were manipu- 
lating the lever. The fact that I believe the 
lever action to possess greater speed is the 
main reason [ have for preferring it to the 
bolt type and if I were going into the jun- 
gles of Africa or India tomorrow, where one 
is hunted as well as hunts, or to Alaska 
for the Kadiak grizzly, | could select a lever 
action rifle that would be the “medicine 
gun” for my purpose, and the firm name of 
Winchester Repeating Arms company could 
not be too conspicuously displayed on its 
receiver. By according this gun a small 
part of the fair treatment its due, I should 
expect it to give me the satisfaction I have 
derived from many others of the same 
brand. There are plenty of men now living 
who have carried American-made lever ac- 
tion repeating rifles through the scorching 
deserts of the Tropics, as well as the frozen 
wastes of the Polar regions—in fact, to all 
parts of the earth—and these men, by using 
a Small amount of good judgment, have 
found these same lever actions to have in- 
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variably responded to the lever swing; and 
I believe I state a fact when I say that it 
is my honest opinion that more Winchesters 
—lever actions, mind you—have led more 
men into more tight corners and brought 
them safely out again than any other rifle 
turned out by any manufacturer, and this 
is not saying that there are not other good 
lever action rifles of American manufacture, 
Then, on the other hand, there are plenty 
of men, knowing little or caring little about 
firearms or the condition in which they are 
kept, who are continually running up against 
trouble such as jams, misfires and then 
more of the same thing (with plenty of repe- 
tition) though little repeating—though they 
may be engaged in no more dangerous pas- 
time than attempting to perforate a neigh- 
bor’s caterwauling tom cat and no farther 
from home than the back yard. Strange, 
isn’t it? and yet the picture isn’t overdrawn 
a particle: the gun is at fault, or the fac- 
tory that made it; the man behind the gun 
NEVER! ‘This last man’s experience fre- 
quently gets in the magazines—the fact that 
his rifle jammed on him—but the man who 
has been around the world and back again, 
and has had no trouble from his lever ac- 
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tion—well, you hear very little concerning 
him, or especially his rifle. 

There! I'm really ashamed to have writ- 
ten in the above strain, but ] have seen 
firearms abused so much and then so un- 
justly criticised and by just such men as | 
had in mind when jotting down the above 
that—well, I couldn't help it. I'll venture 
to say that Lieut. Whelen has had his blood 
near the boiling point under similiar con- 
ditions. If so, he'll forgive me, I’m sure. 

There are many points I have not dwelt 
upon in Lieut. Whelen’s article, as this has 
already been drawn out to greater length 
than at first intended; besides, I doubt if 
we could ever agree on the subject under 
discussion, anyway. Lieut. Whelen can see 
some that is good in the lever actions, while 
I see about as much that is good in the bolt 
actions—but no more—and [ think that he, 
like myself, will admit that either gun, in 
proper hands, can be carried to the four cor- 
ners of the earth, and in every instance 
prove a dependable arm; but if | was to 
accompany one of these guns it would be 
lever action and I should expect it to bring 
me safely out of any corner [ might get 
into, however tight it might be. 


Civilizing the Savage Automatic 


By Charles Nelson, 


In the November number of Outdoor 
Life IT read with much interest an article 
by Mr. Ashley A. Haines regarding his ex- 
perience with the Savage Automatic. <As I 
have on more than one occasion received 
valuable information from this gentleman, 
I hope to reciprocate the favor by endeay- 
oring to answer his question. 

Certainly the results shown by Mr. 
Haines’ targets show beyond doubt that the 
pistol for a little pocket arm with a barrel 
of only practically four inches in length is 
accurate, although he does not quite con- 
sider it up to his expectations in the accu- 
racy problem as compared with the revolver. 
Personally, I consider the work done with 
this pistol by Mr. Haines very good, as he 
has not given the automatic pistol very 
much thought, I want the users of auto- 
matic pistols to consider that a person who 
has for years been accustomed to a revolver, 


has a few things to unlearn, if I might use 
the word, in taking up the modern arm, 
namely, the Automatic, but with a little 
practice he will take as well to the self- 
loading pistol as the bred-in-the-bone Scheut 
zen rifle shot (May they all rest in peace) 
adapts himself to the service arm. How: 
ever, he hates to give up his beloved four- 
teen-pound treasure of old. 

But back to the present. My results with 
the Savage Automatic have been very grati- 
fying, and I enclose a few targets which 
tell the story. I have found no special knack 
in shooting this arm, excepting do not hold 
too long, and as you fire one shot do not 
look for your sights, but keep your eyes, 
both of them, on the bull, and you will find 
your sights where they ought to be. Pull 
again. Keep it up and the results will be 
surprising, As Mr, Haines states, he wants 
the Savage civilized, | immediately after 
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reading his statement, set about to accom- 
plish this task, and I leave it to the readers 
to decide whether this little “outlaw” is 
snow fit to be introduced into the Gun So- 
ciety. 

By forgetting that any such arm as the 
jrevolver existed, and measuring off thirty 
feet distance to disciplinize this new intru- 
der on the gun market, I succeeded in get- 
ting s0me scores which to me were quite 
satisfactory, Target No. 1 represented fifty 
(50) shots fired at the rate of forty (40) 
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No, 2—10 shots, 30 ft., Savage ammunition. 
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No, 5—10 shots, 30 ft., Savace ammunition, 
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No. 4—10 shots, $0 ft., Savage ammunitior 


seconds to ten (10) shots, the distance be- 
ing thirty (30) feet. Targets Nos. 2 and 3 
show the result of ten (10) shots each, the 
size of the bull in each case being 1-1/16”. 
I have tried this same pistol at fifty (50) 
and seventy-five (75) yards, the results at 
fifty yards being 442 out-of a possible 500. 

It seems to me that the Savage can be 
made to obey the law of the hand, by simply 
forgetting all ancient love for a few mo- 
ments, fire reasonably fast, time yourself, 
and watch the results. Then try if you can 
to duplicate the performance with the re- 
volver. 


The New Army Automatic Machine 


The SBenet-Mercie gas-operated gun, 
known officially as the automatic machine 
rifle, model of 1909, is the latest type of 
automatic weapon adopted by our war de- 
partment. This gun was exhaustively test- 
ed as to its mechanical efficiency at Spring- 
field armory and as to its tactical value by 
the School of Musketry at Monterey and 
Atascadero, about 45,000 rounds being fired 
from the type gun in the complete trials, 

The weapon differs essentially from prior 
types of machine guns, in that it is suffi- 
ciently light to be readily and rapidly car- 
ried and operated by one man, The gun 
is air cooled, and a novelty in its design is 


the facility with which a hot barrel can be 
replaced by a cool one. At Atascadero less 
than 30 seconds elapsed between the last 
shot with a hot barrel and the first shot 
with a cool one. It was demonstrated at 
Springfield armory that a thousand rounds 
may be fired continuously without injury to 
the gun barrel, The hot barrel then cools 
while a second thousand rounds is being 
fired from the spare barrel carried with 
each gun. By a handy adjustment, the gun 
may be at will fired either automatically, 
semi-automatically or single shots, or it may 
be locked at “safety,” so that it cannot be 
discharged. 





THE BENET-MERCIE 


The gun is fired from the shoulder, and 
the operators affirm (and the records show) 


that greater accuracy is thereby attained _ 


than with the type of machine gun which 
is mounted on a tripod or carriage and con- 
trolled by mechanical elevating and train- 
ing devices. 

The ammunition for the new rifle is car- 
ried in stiff steel strips, each holding thirty 
rounds, and the complete lack of “jams” in 
the official tests is attributed to the com- 
bined excellence of the feed mechanism and 
the ammunition strips. Regarding jams, the 
School of Musketry, comparing the new gun 
with the service Maxim, says: “The expe- 
rience at this school goes to show that the 
difference in liability to jams in the two 
guns materially affects the comparative ef- 
ficacy of fire in favor of the Benet-Mercie.” 
It is also stated that the metal clips used 
by the new guns “are very much superior 
to the belts used by the Maxim guns as a 
means of feeding ammunition and also as a 
means of carrying it during transporta- 
tion.” 

Some of the distinguishing features of 
advantage recorded by the army boards in 
favor of the Benet-Mercie gun are: 

The simplicity and strength of its mech- 


GAS-OPERATED RIFLE 


IN ACTION. 


anism and the reliability of its action. A 
soldier of average intelligence may master 
its details in a short time, 

The gun is in a wieldy form and requires 
fewer men for its operation than guns of 
the Maxim or Colt types. In an emergency 
one man may carry the gun and a certain 
amount of ammunition and operate it alone. 

Its lightness and portability favor mobil- 
ity. Less transportation per gun is required, 
which tends to economy as well as to gain 
in road space, 

While possessing about equal fire effect- 
iveness, it is a less vulnerable mark to an 
enemy than guns of the Maxim type. Cover 
and concealment may be taken advantage 
of with about the same facility as with the 
infantry rifle. 

For reasons affecting mobility it seems 
to be perculiarly well suited for service 
with cavalry. Six of such guns on pack 
animals with all the personnel mounted 
would provide in a ready and wieldy form 
a powerful addition to the fire action of a 
regiment of cavalry, supplying when need- 
ed a certain amount of infantry fire with- 
out dismounting any men for that purpose. 

Its operation is simply perfect. It is prac- 
tically foolproof. 


Sport with the .22 
By S. E. Wright. 


1 note in the November issue of your mag- 
azine an article by one Charles Newton, 


stating that a new .22-calibre high-power re- 
peater will soon be put om the market by a 
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eading American factory. Such a gun 
Sught to find ready sale and be much in 
demand among American sportsmen, | have 
used exclusively this season a .22 short Win- 
shester repeater and | find it admirable for 
small game. | have killed ducks and grouse 
at remarkable distances; and, in fact, have 
killed two ducks so far off on the water 
hat I had to elevate the muzzle of the ri- 
ie from two to four inches above the direct 
dine of sight. It is also absolutely accu- 
Irate. Heretofore | have always used a shot- 
gun, but [ find far more pleasure in using 
the little rifle. I have killed a number of 
blue grouse with it and so far have not 
missed a bird. I find it entirely satisfac- 
tory and have been hoping for an opportu- 
nity to try it on a goose or brant, but have 
not yet had that pleasure. [ have been 
thinking of getting a .25-20 for geese, but 
will wait until [ find out more about the 
new high-power .22. If Brother Newton can 
give more information about this gun ] am 
sure it will be greatly appreciated by many 
others besides myself. Another instance of 
the killing power of the little 22: A few 
days ago while hunting grouse close to town 
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I ran across a large cat (of the domestic 
variety) who looked as if he might be hunt- 
ing, too. Now, I have for years made it a 
point to kill all cats that I run across in the 
woods, as | know from observation that they 
kill numbers of small birds, and [ caught 
oe just as she was about to spring upon 
a mother quail sitting on her eggs. The 
shotgun was quicker than the cat, however, 
and the bird hatched out her brood in peace, 
But to return to my story. The old cat was 
walking along a fallen tree when I saw him. 
I whistled and he stopped. | judge the dis- 
tance to be about forty to fifty yards. As 
I raised the rifle he saw me and I aimed to 
hit him between the eyes. When I pulled 
the trigger that cat sprang fully four feet 
into the air with a horrible snarl. I rushed 
up to the log on which he had been standing 
and found him on the ground dead. The 
bullet had hit him just under the left eye 
and apparently had penetrated to the brain. 
I would like to hear from other .22 advo- 
cates and | think all will agree with me that 
it 1s a game-getter. I have killed crows 
dead at a distance of sixty yards with this 
same gun, 


Home Made Gun Grease 


Editor Outdoor Life:—{ wish to make a 
small contribution to the columns of your 
magazine, which will, I think, benefit some- 
one else as it has me. It is the recipe for 
a home made gun grease, which I have 
found very efficient for both inside and out- 
side lubricating, while its concoction is very 
simple, as follows: Two parts of vaseline 
(petroleum jelly) to one part of ordinary 
hard oil, such as bicyclists use for packing 
the bearings of their bicycles. [ melt these 


two together and when melted add a tea- 
spoonful of either “Three-in-One” or “Nitro 
Solvent” oil, 

My arsenal consists of two rifles—a ghot- 
Fun and a revolver—and [ use this “grease” 
on them all with excellent results. I re- 
cently examined one of my rifles which had 
been coated with this grease, prior to its 
being laid away nine months ago, and I 
found it in perfect condition. 


Denver, Colo. F. €. L. 


Large and Small Apertures 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The principle of 
sight correction by the use of the small 
aperture of a peep sight, is not in general 
understood. 

Its uses are best shown by the following 
experiment: Hold an ordinary pin twelve 
inches before the eye while the vision is 
focused on a point fifty feet away. It will 
be seen that the image of the pinhead will 
hot be sharp, but badly blurred and indis- 
inct. With the same pin punch a hole 


through a piece of paper, and holding this 
pinhole before the eye repeat the experi- 
ment; the pin will now appear perfectly 
sharp to the eye, while the distant object 
will net have lost in any way but in bright- 
ness. 

It follows from this that on certain short- 
barreled rifles, the smal] aperture is an ab- 
solute necessity in order that the front 
sight may be sharply defined, and where 
eyes have become slightly defective through 
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the effects of age, nearsightedness, etc., the 
small aperature will sharpen the vision and 
give good sight without the use of lenses. 

The use of the large aperture should be 


This Would Certainly be Powerful Enough for Deer Shooting 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I quote from the 
Winchester catalogue: “The .$3-calibre ri- 
fle can be fitted with interchangeable bar- 
rels of other Model 1886 calibres, but inter- 
changeable .33-calibre barrels cannot be fur- 
nished.” Now, take an extra light weight 
Model ’86 .45-70 rifle “take down” with a 
nickel steel barrel, and adapt an ‘0¢ .30- 
calibre barrel to it and according to the 
foregoing the .45-70 and .83 will handle in 
the same action, and if so, why wouldn't 
the .30? True, the .30 is rimless, and this 
might prove an insurmountable obstacle to 
the plan here set forth. The Wnglish have 
a .45-calibre, the ballistics of which are 
here given: Seventy grains Cordite pow- 
der, 480 grains bullet. Pressure, tons per 
square inch, 17; velocity, 2,150 feet per sec- 
ond; energy, 4,909 foot pounds. The elastic 
limit of the nickel steel barrel is 90,000 
pounds. We,can build up a load equal to 
this in velocity and energy. The free re- 
coil of the above, as computed for the Win- 
chester extra light rifle, would be about 40 
pounds, though if a Maxim Silencer was 
used, and | for one would certainly use one 
(Same here.—Editor) the recoil should be 
about 17 pounds. 
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This .45-calibre would be’ 






confined to poor. light, trick and general 

snap-shooting, and especially to young eyes 

or those still retaining good accomodation. 
California, FRANK M. WOODS. 


especially valuable for moose or caribou in 
the North woods, or for grizzlies in the 
Rockies, Once an animal “got one” from 
the proposed rifle he would be down and 
out, and instead of a weary chase after a 
wounded animal the hunter would be ready 
to go into camp and take a probably much 
needed rest. The discharge of the rifle 
would be the end instead of the beginning 
of the hunt. Then to sum up, the possessor 
of such a rifle would be ready for any game, 
any place, at any time, I should be ready 
to purchase such an arm the moment it was 
placed on the market. 

Iowa. HOWARD CLARK. 

(NOTE.—The ‘06 cartridge—New Spring- 
field—could not be adapted to the '86 model 
Winchester, as the action would not han- 
dle cartridges of such length, as the ‘06 
Springfield cartridge like the .450 Cordite 
mentioned, is far too long to be used in this 
action which was designed for cartridges 
considerably shorter. Then again, it isn't 
at all likely that cartridges like the Spring- 
field having sharp pointed metal patched 
bullets would be safe to use in a tubular 
magazine arm.—Editor.) 


Fragments of Song 


Fragments of song—ravelings of rhyme— 
Glimpses of sky, and sea, and summertime. 
Voices that rise above the noise and din, 
And find their echoes in the soul within. 
Pictures that Memory, with matchless art, 
Traces upon the canvas of the heart. 


JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN. 
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Telescope Sights 


By Lieut. Townsend Whelen. 


Shall we use a telescope? If so, what 
make shall we buy? These are questions 
which are confronting many riflemen for 
the telescope sight is becoming more pop 
lar every day. Under some circumstances 
a good telescope is a very useful adjunct to 
a rifle, under others it is simply in the 
way, It is not suitable for shots at running 
game, although with some types aim can be 
taken quick enough for shots at biz game 
trotting, As a rule the telescope sight is 
out of place on rifles intended for big game 
at close range. In fact, it is my humble 
opinion that the big game rifle is better off 
without it, unless the sportsman’s eyesight 
is defective. On the target arm and on ri- 
fles intended for standing shots at smal 
game, a really good telescope is worth its 
weight in gold; a poor one is not worth aav- 
ing at all. 

A telescope sight will not increase the ac- 
curacy of a rifle; will not make it shoot any 
better. But a rifle can be more accurately 
aimed with a telescope than with metallic 
sights due to a better definition of the tar- 
get. It has been accurately determined that 
even the most expert riflemen make er- 
rors in their aim with metallic sights. 
Given the very best of metallic target 
sights andthe best conditions, even the 
best shots cannot aim consistently within 
two inches of the same spot at 200 yards. 
Thus with a rifle which when shot from 
machine rest would give a 2-inch group at 
209 yards, the marksman using metallic 
sights and shooting from a muzzle rest 
would get not a 2-inch group, but one of 
about 4 inches. With the telescope sight, 
however, the error of aim is eliminated and 
one can approach nearer to the 2-inch group. 
This is all that the telescope will do for one 
in the way of accuracy. 

But in improving the definition the tele- 
scope also assists the rifleman in another 
way. There is a squirrel on the limb of a 
tre2 in the dark woods. With his protec- 
tive coloring you can just barely make him 
out; but when you come to aim at him with 
metallic sights you cannot see him at all, 
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However, changing to the telescope he 
comes out perfectly clear and you are able 
to accurately center the cross hairs on his 
head. 

The telescope also has other advantages 
on a purely target rifle, such as ability to 
hold off accurately for quick changes in 
wind, ability to watch the mirage while aim- 
ing, ete. 

Rut on all rifles a telescope sight has cer- 
‘ain serious disadvantages which have not 
as yet been eliminated. It is a delicate in- 
strument, sitting up on tap of the rifle like 
a sore thumb, very liable to injury. If made 
detachable it is hard to get it in place on the 
arm as quick as it is needed. It will not 
stand immersion in water or certain climatic 
conditions, Even if mounted on the side of 
the rifle, or if the mountings have openings 
underneath, so as to allow of seeing the 
metallic sights, it interferes greatly with the 
use of the latter form of sights. All the sat- 
isfactory mountings, so far devised, are deli- 
cate and require both time and excellent 
light for their adjustment. If focused for 
ordinary distances this sight cannot be used 
at very short range. On rifles firing very 
heavy charges the recoil is liable to damage 
it, and the sight itself on such rifles is lia 
ble to injure the eye in the recoil. These 
faults are some of the reasons for my state- 
ment that I believe the telescope out of 
place on a big game arm. For with this ri- 
fle we cannot tell whether our shot will be 
in thick cover at a run, or in the open, stand- 
ing, Nor when we may have to spurt 
through thickets or over slippery ground; 
nor on horseback, rifle in the holster, can 
we tell when the cayuse is going to bang 
into a snag or stump. 

But only a few of us riflemen are lucky 
enough or rich enough to indulge in big 
game shooting. The use of the rifle on 
small game, varmints and at the targets is 
growing yearly. The shooting of a really 
accurate rifle is an intensely interesting pas- 
time, and the presence of a good telescope 
on the arm makes it still more interesting 
and absorbing. The carefully calculated 
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shot which lays the woodchuck or prairie 
dog low at the entrance to his burrow, or 
brings the crow or hawk tumbling from his 
lofty perch, is as satisfying to the true rifle- 
man as the quick snap shot that crumbles 
up the lordly buck; even more so, many are 
getting to think, due to the science of the 
fame, 

I Was once stationed in Nebraska. The 
only things shootable were targets and 
crows. But the targets began to fall after 
a while, then I turned on the crows. 
They were wary birds, well educated 
to the sight of man and gun and it was 
difficult to get within 200 yards of them in 
the open bottoms of the Missouri, I had a 
very accurate small bore rifle with a fine 
telescope. Each shot required a very care- 
ful estimate of range, and the velocity and 
direction of the wind, exact setting of the 
micrometer mountings, very steady holding 
and a perfect trigger pull—the telescope at: 
tended to the careful aiming without effort 
or eye strain. And when the black bird 
tumbled over the sense of satisfaction was 
immense. So, too, in California, on that 
plague of the farmer—the ground squirrel— 
I enjoyed the best of sport. Thus a diffi- 
cult shot successfully made with this aceu- 
rate, light-triggered, telescope-sighted single- 
shot rifle brought me more joy than the easy 
tumbling over of 150 pounds of venison. 

It is not the killing of the big game which 
calls the true man to follow the trail of the 
wilderness hunter. Rather is it the free wild 
life in the tall mountains, the primitive for- 
ests or the sunlit plains. To those who love 
the winds that blow across the lonely plains 
and through the deep cafions of the moun- 
tains; to those in whom the love of adven- 
ture and the primitive virtues of courage, 
strength and energy have not been sapped: 
there is no joy comparable to that of roam- 
ing through the wilderness, feeling the in- 
expressible thrill of manliness sore tested. 
But alas! it is given to only a few of our 
true riflemen to wander.thus far afield. 
Most of us have our ties, our families, our 
business, which keep us to narrower con- 
fines. Not all of us can afford a month’s 
vacation, guides, pack trains, long railroad 
journeys. Many a man who has never had 
a chance to draw bead on big game is yet a 
rifleman. To such [ say get a good tele- 
scope sight, mount it on the most accurate 
rifle you can find, a heavy-barrelled, light- 
triggered, single-shot, by preference, and you 
will have an arm so interesting that it will 
afford you good sport and an absorbing hob- 
by as long as you live, 

Buying a telescope is like choosing a wife 
—a mighty uncertain proposition. The worth. 
less telescopes are legion, the really good 
ones rare. One should understand the con- 
struction and action of this form of sight 
in order to make a satisfying choice. In 
obtaining such a knowledge I do not know 
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of any truly elementary work whicu would 
help the novice much* Most elementary 
works on optics are written by men so thor- 
oughly saturated with its specialized lan- 
guage that they have entirely forgotten the 
stumbling blocks of the tyro, My object in 
this chapter is to try to explain the rifle 
telescope, using every day English so plain- 
ly that anyone can underStand it. 

The simplest form of telescope, as exem- 
plified by the opera glass, is known as the 
Galilean type. It is made by placing a con- 
vex lens at the end of the tube furthest 
from the eye and a concave lens next to the 
eye. Such a combination of lenses is used 
on a rifle only as a lens sight and not as a 
telescope, therefore we do not need to dis- 
cuss it. 

The form of telescope usually seen on a 
rifle is known as the Kepler or astronom- 
ical. 

Let us first of all discuss lenses, Let us 
take the word lens to mean a piece of glass, 
whose surfaces, one or both, have~been 
ground or polished to make, more or less 
closely a portion of the surface of a sphere 
or ball. When the center of a lens is thicker 
than its edges it magnifies things and is 
called “convex.” When its center is thinner 
than its edges it will make things seen 
through it appear smaller, and is called 
“concave.” Both types are made in three 
ways. A lens may bulge out on both sides 
or be “double convex.” One side may curve 
out and the other be made perfectly flat or 
Plane and it is then called “plano-convex.” 
Or one side may be convex and the other 
side concave, making a concavo-convex lens. 
The concave lenses are made in the same 
three types: “Double concave,” “plano-con- 
cave” and “concavo-convex.” 


Perfect convex lenses refract the light 
that passes through them to the same point, 
which point is called the “focus.” This is 
seen in a convex lens used as a burning 
glass, refracting the rays of the sun to one 
point where it burns things. When a convex 
lens is directed toward some object other 
than the sun, the rays of light coming from 
that object are brought together, but they 
make a picture instead of burning things. 
If, then, we use another convex lens to make 
this picture large enough to be seen we have 
a telescope. Such is the principle of the 
Kepler or astronomical telescope. That is, 
we have a convex lens of long focus (i.e., 
long distance from the lens to the focus or 
point where the refracted rays of light come 
together) placed in the object end of the 
tube, and a convex lens of short focus in 
the eye end of the tube. The lens at the 





*In discussing the construction of the tele- 
scope clearly and simply I] have been great- 
ly assisted by an article from a _ technical 
journal signed by H<. 8. J., M.D. Unfortu- 
nately it has: long been burled where others 
cannot refer to it. 








end of the tube next the object looked at 
is called the object glass, and the lens, 
or combination of lenses at the eye end of 
the tube, is called the eye lens, or eye piece. 
This combination of two convex lenses 
shows, however, a reversed image; that is, 
everything is seen upside down as on the 
ground glass of a camera. To avoid this re- 
versal two more convex lenses are added to 
the eye piece and the image is seen right 
side up again. This combination of lenses 
makes what is called a terrestrial telescope, 
or spy glass. All rifle telescopes are terres- 
trial telescopes, 


For convenience in use the ordinary spy 
glass is made of several pieces of tube 
which slide within each other and the spy 
glass is focused by lengthening or shorten- 
ing the length of tube, until the object 
stands out clear. For convenience the ri- 
fle telescope is made of one piece of tubing 
and we are forced to move the objective or 
eye piece when we want to change its fo- 
cus. 

Rifle telescopes differ from ordinary ter- 
restrial telescopes or spy glasses in one oth- 
er way. Two fine wires are fastened at 
the inner end of the eye piece and cross 
each other exactly at the focus of the eye 
piece so that they seem to be part of the 
picture. The point where the wires cross 
should be the axis of both tube and lenses, 
and the picture, or target, will seem to be 
divided into four equal parts. In target 
shooting the proper time to press the trig- 
ger is when the center of the bullseye and 
the point at which the wires cross coincide. 

The laws of optics show that if you make 
two telescopes equally good in every way, 
with object glasses of the same length of 
focus, but one objective is three inches in 
diameter, and the other one inch in diam- 
eter, the image or picture of the large dlam- 
eter telescope will be much brighter than 
‘the smaller one. 


But imagine a rifle mounted with a 3-inch 
telescope! For ordinary use, a tube three- 
quarters or seven-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter, has proved to be the most practical 
and the majority our American telescope 
sights are three-fourths of an inch in diam- 
eter. 


The magnifying power of a terrestrial tele- 
scope is determined by dividing the focal 
length of the objective by the focal length 
of the eye piece. If the objective has a fo- 
cal length of 12 inches and the eye piece has 
a focal length of 3 inches the telescope will 
be a 4-power. The 4-power telescope will 
make everything look as though the object 
was only one-quarter the distance, or it will 
make objects look four times as large as 
when viewed with the naked eye. To deter- 
mine the power of a telescope without dis- 
mounting it look through the glass with the 
right eye at a brick wall at the same time 
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keeping the left eye open. The pictures of 
the magnified image as seen through the 
telescope and the unmagnified image as 
seen with the naked left eye will appear one 
above the other. See how many of the un- 
magnified bricks seen with the left eye, you 
can place within one of the magnified bricks 
seen with the right eye. If you can place 
four unmagnified bricks along the edge of 
one magnified one the telescope is a 4 
power. ; 

So far we have only considered telescopes 
as being made of simple lenses; that is, 
lenses made of but one piece of glass. A 
telescope made of such lenses is better than 
no telescope, but if you will look at the tar- 
get with such a glass, only one point, the 
center of the picture, will be sharp, and the 
edges will be blurred. Moreover the image, 
or picture, will be full of color-rainbows scat- 
tered all over the scene, Every person wants 
his telescope to show him the target just 
as it appears to the naked eye, only clearer 
and more distinct, with the magnification 
which he considers best for his purpose. 

To do this, the lenses, particularly the ob- 
ject lens, should be made “achromatic;” 
that is, without color. White light (like the 
light of the sun) is made up of seven col- 
ors, violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange and red. Every lens refracts, or 
bends, the rays that pass through it, The 
rays of each color are bent, or refracted at 
a different angle; the violet rays are refract- 
ed at a different angle; the violet rays are 
refracted most, and the red rays the least, 
and thus the image made by a simple lens 
is made up of seven pictures, each of a dif- 
ferent color, laid one on top of the other, 
violet next the eye piece, red farthest from 
it. If we can make all these different col- 
ored pictures fall on exactly the same plane 
or surface we will have white light again, 
and a perfectly achromatic lens or telescope. 
If we make two lenses exactly alike, only 
one of moderately dense glass, like crown, 
and the other of a very dense flint glass; 
the dense or flint glass lens will have a 
shorter focus than the other, and its color 
fringe will be wider than the less dense 
glass. An achromatic lens is made by cal- 
culating the curves of a double convex lens 
of crown glass, and also of a plaz-o-concave 
flint glass lens, so that when the two are 
fitted and cemented together, the dispersion 
of the concave flint will practically balance 
the refraction of the convex lens, and thus 
produce a colorless image. 

Most achromatic telescopes are made with 
only one lens, the objective, achromatic, 
while all the lenses of the eye piece are 
simple lenses. There is practically nothing 
to be gained by having the eye piece made 
achromatic. 

Every rifle telescope should be capable of 
being focused so that both the image and 
the cross hairs will be perfectly clear and 
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distinct, Each rifleman must focus his tele- 
scope lor his own eye. Every lens has a 
certain point, commonly called its universal 
focus, beyond which everything seems to 
be seen clearly. Kodaks and other hand 
cameras are based on this principle, On 
your Kodak focusing scale you will see that 
100 feet is the universal focus, With the 
focus set for 100 feet the camera will be in 
focus for that distance or for any greater 
distance. In focusing a rifle telescope we 
want to find this universal focus for the 
owner's eye. To focus a rifle telescope, the 
rifle should be firmly secured in a vise, or 
laid in two wooden “V" mounts pointed in 
such a direction that when looking through 
the telescope a view will be had over several 
hundred yards of level sround, It is neces- 
sary in order to get an accurate focus that 
the telescope be made immovable, Set up 
a stake, say twenty-five yards away, and in 
the view of the telescope. Place a card on 
this stake, the card having several black 
lines or letters on it. Most American tele- 
scopes have the object glass and cross hairs 
movable for focus, either by small screws 





sliding through slots in the side of the tube, 
or the objective may be focused by a mi- 
crometer sleeve on the object end of the’ 
tube. The screw, or sleeve nearest the ob- 
ject end of the telescope, focuses for clear- 
ness of image, Move this back or forth un- 
til the lines or letters on the card come out 
perfectly plain and distinct. Pay no atten- 
tion to the clearness of the cross hairs, This 
may take an hour to do, and should be done 
with the greatest care and nicety. Having 
focused it, scratch a line on the screw and 
tube showing the exact focus and fasten 
securely, or make a record of the reading 
of the micrometer focus. Then move your 
stake some distance off—between i100 ana 
200 yards, If the card is still in focus your 
telescope is correctly set at its universat 
focus. Then in the same manner move the 
cross hair screw forward and back until the 
cross hairs stand out perfectly plain and 
distinct as a part of the picture, then scratch 
your mark on and clamp securely, 

A badly focused telescope is not only un- 
Satisfactory but it is a constant strain on 
the eyesight. 


(To be Continued.) 


For a 20-Gauge Repeater 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Arms and 
Ammunition department of the November is- 
sue of your magazine, page 217, Mr. Charles 
Newton says that one of our best American 
factories will soon place on the market a 
high-power 22.-caliber repeating rifle, using 
smokeless powder and a 70-grain bullet. 

I was much pleased when [ read that 
Statement, as | feel sure this will prove to 
be an excellent gun for all kinds of large- 
small game, as well as for target practice 
at ordinary ranges. 

So much for the small hore high-power ri- 
fle. But the next announcement I most de- 
Sire to see is, that one of our best American 
factories will soon place on the market a 20- 
gauge pump gun, with a hammer, not to 
weigh over six pounds at the very outside 
limit, and as much less as practicable, 

The first factory that puts such a gun on 
the market will, in my judgment, certainly 
make a ten-strike, for as game becomes 
scarcer each year a larger majority of the 
true type of sportsmen lean more and more 


towards the small-bore gun: and it is a self 
evident fact that most of them use the 
pump. 

When I said “with a hammer,” IT meant 
just what I said, for while the hammerless 
feature is a decided advantage on the don- 
ble barrel, yet, in my opinion, it is a decided 
disadvantage on any single barrel gun, and 
especially the pump, for the reason that on 
all single barrel guns the hammer is smal 
and not at all in the way, and is much more 
handy and desirable than a safety. 

In advocating the hammer feature for the 
pump gun, [ wish it to be distinetly under- 
stood that I am not trying to praise or 
knock any of our gun makers, but am sim- 
ply stating what [ believe has been shown 
to be a well-established fact, 

In conclusion I wish to say that those who 
believe as . do, that the time has come 
when there is a sufficient demand to justify 
one of our factories in putting a 20-gauge 
pump gun, hammer or hammerless, on the 
market, should help to push the thing along. 

Texas. B. N. SPRINGER. 


Revolver Shooting at 300 Yards 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In my article, “The 
Turkey Shoot,” appearing in your Decem- 
ber issue, I embodied a brief account of 
work done at the Pewee Valley, Ky., 1910 
New Year shoot with S. & W. revolvers 
with the “adjustable rear 1) sight” and gave 
the names and addresses of the participants, 


with illustrations. I was fully aware that 
many old shooters had not kept fully abreast 
of the developments of the long-range capa 
bilities of the revolver, but did not antici 
pate that anyone asserting his authority on 
the subject would venture into publie print 
not only to denounce the account as being 







true but the performance as being im- 
possible. 

“What a shame it is not to tell a true 
tory!” exclaims an anonymous writer in the 
ecember 15th “Arms and the Man,” who, 
der the caption, “Hot Air Shooting,” de- 
votes a column of denunciation and ridicule 
to the Outdoor Life story. 

Here is the theory on which our convic- 
tion has b@en based, “But so far as sight- 
ing is concerned, the size (of the mark) is 
not a factor because the shooter must over- 
hold so much that the target would be out of 
sight anyway,” continues the same writer 
in the same medium which circulates as a 
“national military shooting weekly.” Imag- 
ine our surprise! What is the “adjustable 
UU” for? If the writer or editor of such 
principles in shooting were editer of a farm- 
ers’ almanic we opine he would have pigs 
on wings, sweet peas in cans and watered 
stock below par. 

This modest confessor continues: “An &- 
inch bullseye at 200 yards has sometimes 
attracted the attention of the writer and 
other revolver shots as a fascinating work 
for freak shooting and every once in a while 
a bullet fired in the general direction of the 
black spot upon an A target went home.” 
Now, surely there is nothing surprising in 
the foregoing quotations as affecting the 
man who penned it, who, in his very appar- 
ent undue haste, overlooked subscribing the 
classic nom-de-plume, “Ignoramus.” The 
surprise is that anyone wholly ignorant of 
the use of the adjustable U sight should be 
able to hit a double barn door at half that 
distance with any sort of a revolver. Now, 
if this “Arms and the Man” critic (we 
ask apology for the use of the word) who, it 
appears, is too modest to give his name, is 
as unfamiliar with the use of fire arms as 
he is obtuse in the discussion of long-range 
shooting with revolvers, the wonder is that 
he has not inadvertently blown out his own 
brains: but perhaps the target has proven 
immune on account of its diminutive size. 
One naturally arrives at such a conclusion 
in looking through the Outdoor Life article 
for a justification for “Arms and the Man’s” 
unexpected outburst. 

Here is the statement of Mr. Henry Matt- 
miller, president of the Louisville Rifle and 
Revolver Club, who was a participant in the 
Pewee Valley shoot, which the “Arms and 
the Man” writer would have the public be- 
lieve was a fake: 

Editor Arms and the Man: 

Dear Sir—My attention has been directed 
to an anonymous article in your December 
15th weekly, page 212, entitled “Hot Air 
Shooting,” attacking the truth or accuracy 
of an article published in December Outdoor 
Life, under the caption, ‘The Turkey Shoot,” 
over the signature of Brent Altsheler, 

Inasmuch as [ figure conspicuously in the 
illustrations and text of the latter article, 
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and, furthermore, since | am the president 
of the Louisville Rifle and Revolver Club, 
on every member of which your article 
would seem to reflect, it appears incumbent 
upon me to affirm or deny the statements 
contained in Mr. Altsheler’s account of our 
shoot in Outdoor Life. 

[| therefore wish to publish that I have 
carefully read Mr. Altsheler’s article and 
that it is true from beginning to end and 
that the article referred to in “Arms and the 
Man” contains mistakes made either through 
inexperience or ill-will, or both. [ have found 
a good many shooters who are unfamiliar 
with the use and capabilities of the modern 
revolver. Our turkey range for this arm off- 
hand is now regularly established at 300 
yards and if the U sight is properly adjust- 
ed and the revolver properly held it will 
get the turkey up to 300 yards. 

I hope you will publish this letter in your 
next issue as a matter of justice and fair 


play. 
H. W. MATTMILLER, 
Louisville Rifle and Revolver Club, N. R. A., 
U.S. BR, A. 


Mr. Fred Keller, the well-known Louis- 
ville building contractor, who, too, partici- 
pated in the Pewee Valley shoot, also cor- 
roborates our statements. Mr, Keller with 
sood reason demands the name of the “Arms 
and the Man” writer and offers to show him 
a revolver with the “adjustable DU" sight just 
as it came from the factory and demonstrate 
its use. Mr. Keller says: 

December 23, 1910. 
Editor Arms and the Man: 

Dear Sir—I request you to publish the 
name of the author of the unsigned article 
published in the “Arms and the Man” of 
December 15th, reflecting on the general 
character of the Kentucky turkey shooters. 
I would like to express my opinion of him, 
but withhold it for the present as it is cow- 
ardly to strike in the dark. Although Louis- 
ville’s census taker fell down on his job, we 
are still on the American map. We do not 
claim to be crack shots at all, but we do- 
claim to be accurate and truthful, I have 
read Mr, Brent Altsheler’s article in the De- 
cember number of Outdoor Life and can 
truthfully say that the Pewee Valley tur- 
key shoot occurred just as reported, for | 
was one of the four successful participants 
he has mentioned, 

The “Arms and the Man” writer does not 
know want he is talking about. We do not 
hold the bead somewhere over the mark as 
he seems to believe, for that would be guess- 
work, sure enough, but hold right on it, or 
just under it, as the custom of the shooter 
may be and the revolvers used by our club 
members shoot almost like rifles up to 300 
yards. In fact, I prefer the revolver to the 
rifle, and during the open season [ shoot 
the revolver on the 20(0-yard rifle range with 
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the riflemen and my official scores on my 
g00d days will show that | made 38 and bet- 
ter out of the possible 50 on the rifle target 
ten shots to a string. This shooting was done 
by holding the revolver in two hands, with- 
out any other rests, and | am not the only 
one in the club who can run up a better 
score than 38 out of the possible 50. With 
00d practice any good shooter ought to do 
it. That writer says he is from “Missouri,” 
Now. if he will come to Kentucky we will 
“show” him a revolver with the adjustable 
U rear sight, for apparently he has never 
seen one and we will give him a demonstra. 
tion of what it will do in appreciative hands 
up to 300.yards, for that is now our stana- 
ard range for the revolver turkey. That was 
the distance for the club’s Thanksgiving 
shoot, for Secretary Carl Englehardt and } 
measured it off and we expect to have the 
Same revolver range for the Christmas shoot, 
December 26th, inst. 

In the interest of truth, and in justice to 
the members of the Louisville Rifle and Re- 


‘volver Club, I ask that you publish this 


communication in your very next issue and 
greatly oblige. FRED KELLER. 


The “Arms and the Man” writer sur- 
mounts his reasoning with the following dec- 
laration; “If the man or men able to make 
one hit out of five shots on a turkey at 300 
yards with a .3§ or .44-caliber revolver, us- 
ing the regular factory sights, will only per- 
mit us to star him or them, we can make his 
or their eternal fortune and our own, be- 
cause no other hand or arm user who ever 
lived can hold a candle to such experts.” In 
our original article we specified the factory- 
made “adjustable U” which the “Arms ana 
the Man” fellow everywhere ignores, 

Now, we know of no one in our club who 
desires to usurp the “Arms and the Man” 
writer's title to the most prominent location 
in a dime museum for freak criticisms on 
ordinary ballistic topics, therefore we will 
not interfere with his fortunate prospects. 

As indicated in the above correspondence, 
our Xmas shoot was held December 26, 1910, 
and it may prove of interest to Outdoor 
Life’s readers to add that the last four tur- 
keys on the stake were won by Mr. Frea 
Keller in four shots, on the 30-yard revol- 
ver range, measured with a 60-foot steel 
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tape line, three members of the club wit 
nessing the measurements and the count o 
eighteen laps, or 900 feet. Mr. Keller hel 
the revolver in both hands, but otherwise 
having no rest—arms fully extended. On 
or two club members use only one arm o 
hand. 


Our 1910 Thanksgiving day shoot w 


volver and 500 yards for the rifle, no rests. 
There was a fine hill behind the rifle tur 
key, but the revolver turkey was in a dead 
level space slightly below the level of the 
shooter. No one could get the range with a’ 
.38, for the bullet did not kick up enough 
dirt to mark where it hit. It was an all-day 
shoot, thirty turkeys for about twenty shoot- 
ers, but one member, Mr. Al Hook, came aft- 
er dinner with a .38, but, being unable to get 
the range, discarded it after wasting a num- 
ber of shots and used a borrowed .44 and got 
three turkeys in about twenty-five shots all 
told. 

There were fifteen shooters and twenty- 
two turkeys at the Xmax shoot, a rifle and a 
revolver squad each, the shooter taking his 
turn in his respective squad. It was a hard 
game to beat. The glare of the fresh snow 
in the forenoon hurt the eyes. In the mid- 
afternoon a brilliant sun faced the shooter, 
making the bird almost invisible. The bird 
was well staked for his own protection and 
there was sufficient air current to make the 
windage quite a factor. The squads were 
pretty evenly divided, but the turkeys went 
faster in the 500-yard rifle range than the 
200-yard revolver range, perhaps because 
the former was better placed for the shooter 
and conditions more favorable to the high. 
power rifles than the black powder and lead 
revolver bullet. 

We do not wish the readers of Outdoor 
Life to believe that the Pewee Valley shoot- 
ing was a regular or usual occurrence. The 
results were cited as being notably good, as 
set forth in said article. The Pewee Valley 
shoot terminated as stated. It was not 
claimed that the shooting could or would be 
duplicated on all occasions, as a reference to 
the December number will show. However, 
all the turkey shoots we have held since 
then have had the 300-yard range for revol- 


vers, off-hand. 
Kentucky. BRENT ALTSHELER. 


Conditions Under which Krag-Jorgensen Guns May be Secured 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It might be of some 
interest to your subscribers if you inform 
them that they can now purchase a Krag 
carbine from the United States government 
without joining the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. In a letter to the Government I re- 
celved the following reply: 

“I am directed by the chief of ordnance 
to inform you that this department can sell 


you a United States magazine carbine, cal- 
iber .30, Model 1896 (Krag-Jorgensen) 
cleaned and repaired, at a price of $5 plus 
the cost of the appendages and packing, 
which is 25 cents for the former and $1.15 
for the latter, Before the Government can, 
however, authorize the use of these arms it 
will be necessary for you to furnish assur- 
ance that the carbine is for your own use, 








and will not be disposed of in the future, 
either directly or indirectly, to other parties. 
‘This assurance can. be furnished by the con- 
gressman from your district, one of the sen- 
ators of your state, or the mayor of your 
home city. Your application should be ac- 
companied by New York draft to cover the 
value of the arm, appendages and packing. 
These arms are not new, but are cleaned 
and repaired, as stated above, and in every 
respect serviceable.” 

I hope you will use this information in 
your magazine. F. EDWARD EVANS. 

Missouri. 


As we entertained a slight doubt as to 
the absolute correctness of the above, having 
always understood that none of these rifles 
were ever sold except to members of the 
militia, members of the National Rifle As- 
sociation or members of the rifle clubs affili- 
ated with the N. R. A., we addressed a let- 
ter to the Chief of Ordnance, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, and received the follow- 
ing reply: 

Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo.: 

Gentlemen—1, Replying to your letter of 
December 2. 1910, (0.0.87152-3721), I am dil- 
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rected by the Chief of Ordnance to inform 
you that the information quoted in your let- 
ter as having been received by Mr. F’. Ed- 
ward Evans, Joplin, Mo., with reference to 
the sale of United States magazine carbines, 
caliber .30, Model of 1896. is correct. 

2. This department has been authorized 
to sell a limited number of these arms, as 
well as the rifle of the same caliber and 
same model, cleaned and repaired, to indl- 
viduals under the restrictions as set forth 
in the letter quoted by you. The total cost 
of the carbines is $6.40—$5 for the arm, 25 
cents for the appendages and $1.15 for the 
packing. The total cost of the rifle is $7.40 
—$6G for the arm, 25 cents for the appen- 
dages, and $1.15 for the packing; 

3. Applications in every instance should be 
accompanied by New York draft covering 
the value of the arm it is desired .to pur- 
chase, and also by a letter from either the 
congressman from the district in which the 
applicant resides, the senator from his state 
or the mayor of his home city, giving this 
department assurance that this arm is for 
his own personal use and will not be dis- 
posed of either directly or indirectly to other 
parties. W. B. PIERCE, 

Lieut. Col., Ord. Dept., U. 8. A. 


Part of an Interesting Letter 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There is scarcely a 
subject treated in Outdoor Life (excepting 
motoring and aviation) in which | fail to 
take a keen interest. Those rifle and shot 
gun cranks—Lord! with a Remington and 
Parker double barrel, a Marlin .45-70, a Ste- 
vens .22, a Winchester single shot .40-82, 
set trigger, pistol grip and 36-inch barrel, a 
Winchester ‘95 model with Stevens-Pope bar- 
rel and telescope, bored for the '06 cartridge, 
all ranged along the wall in front of me as 
I write, you can judge that I am something 
of a gun crank myself. 

Please tell that gentlemen who enquired 
in some previous issue about the use of shot 
in a .32-40, that in using shot in a rifle the 


only safe place for a bird to be is directly in 
front of rifle muzzle at any distance over 
fifteen or twenty yards, as a rifle, owing 
to the spinning motion given to the shot 
charge by the rifling, will make a blunder- 
buss blush for shame in the matter of scat- 
tering shot. I write from actual and ex- 
haustive experience with a .45-70. But I be- 
lieve that the same gun (it is a take down) 
with a .45-90 barrel smooth bored would be 
a fine shot gun for quail, rabbits, ete., and 
in case of unexpectedly meeting large game 
would throw a solid ball (preferably a 
round one) fifty or sixty yards with suffi- 
cient ferce and accuracy for deer, bear or 
lions. I don't mean grizzly bear. 
Mexico. A. D. TEMPLE, 


The .41 Swiss and .32 Special Marlin 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The gun referred 
to by R. W. Beck, D. D. S., Hamilton, Mont., 
in your Arms and Ammunition section of 
the December number is one of the types 
of the Swiss Army Rifle, Known as the 
Vetterlin, I know of three in this section; 
one of them had the name Keller, or Kellar, 
and a proof mark, a cross with the letter 
“FE” over it; the other two have different 
markings, I know, and when [ get up in the 
hills where these rifles are [| will try and 
get huld of them and write you again, letting 


you kiow what the actual wording on them 
is. These rifles take the .41 cal, rim fire cart- 
ridge made for this rifle by the Winchester 
peop'e, and the mountaineers here use them 
with shot cartridges, too. I might men- 
tion the Messrs. Sears Roebuck & Company 
of Chicago, IIl,,, list these rifles converted 
to sporting rifles, at the price, I believe, of 
$5.95, and there are quite a large number 
in use in this’section. Whenever I get my 
hands on one again I will examine it very 
care‘uily, but from casual observation would 
think that one converted to a _ sporting 
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model would make a very good bolt action 
gun for rough work, and for anyone who 
cannot afford a high priced gun. 

Have just ordered a Marlin Carbine, 
Model 1898, with half magazine, taking the 
02 Special H. P. S. cartridge, fitted with a 
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Maxim Silencer, and expect to try it out on) 

bear and deer in the course of the next 

week, and would like to know if any of 

your readers can give me any information 

as to the performance of this calibre cart- 

ridge. JOHN FLOYD NORRIS. 
North Carolina. 


Increasing the Weight of a .32 Winchester 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed please 
find photograph of a Model 1890 Winchester 


butt plate attached, as well as a piece of 
steel i 8-16 steel added to the barrel, both 





“GUNCRANK'S" REMODELED WINCHESTER. 


22 showing some changes [ have made, that 
improves the gun for my use, The stock 
has been shortened 214 inches and brass 


additions increasing the weight so that now 
the gun weighs eight pounds. 
Washington. GUNCRANK, 


The Featherweight Savage 


Editor Outdoor Life:—] am greatly inter- 
ested in the Arms and Ammunition depart- 
ment Gf Outdoor Life and would be a sub- 
scriber if [ could not get the magazine at 
the news stands. In my present collection 
of “game getters” are two Model '95 Win- 
chesters, one using the .30 U. S. cartridge 
and th: other the '06. Besides these I have 


a .50-30 and a .25-35. This year I purchased 
a .303 Featherweight Savage. I have 
hunted big game for fourteen years, and 
have come to the conclusion that heretofore 
I have too often tired myself unnecessarily 
by carrying a heavy rifle. Hereafter the 
Featherweight Savage gets my goat, 
Montana. M. J. KECKLER. 


Questions Referred to Our Readers 


NOTE.—The following very interesting 
letter was received too late to be considered 
in this number at the length the subject de- 
serves, and we are going to publish with the 
expectation of some of our revolver shoot- 
ers who have had experience along the lines 
considered by Mr. Brown to take sufficient 
interest in his several questions to reply to 
them in some of the early issues of Outdoor 
Life. Most of the questions we could an- 
swer, we imagine, to Mr, Brown's satisfac- 
tion, but it would be an absolute impossi- 
bility to do so and have the answers appear 
in this issue; besides we are quite certain 
that the readers would far rather hear from 
others concerning revolvers, we acknowl- 
edging that we have spoken quite often— 
too often perhaps—on this subject. We 
must say, however, that the temptation to 
hold these questions until the next issue is 
great, but for the reasons given we will 
use with this number trusting that the de- 


sired information is received from other 
sources for some of the early numbers fol- 
lowing this. As to just when the H, P. .22 
rifle will appear that has been spoken of by 
Mr. Newton, we can only say that the 
manufacturers are not ready yet to make 
deliveries, but that they expect to be able 
to have the arm ready for the market very 
soon—in fact, we have every reason to be- 
lieve that we shall have one of these guns 
soon and probably be ready to give our 
readers a full report in the March or April 
numbers of Outdoor Life. From what we 
can learn of the new gun we believe it will 
be one of the most generally sought for 
rifles for many purposes. Mr. Charles New- 
ton developed the cartridge, and from this 
fact Wwe may Know that it will be found ex- 
ceedingly accurate, and as one of the best 
known American factories are bringing it 
out for one of their most popular arms, we 
may know that it will be a winner.—Editor. 


* 


Editor. Outdoor Life:—Although [ have 
long been a reader of Outdoor Life I have 
very seldom taken any part in the discus- 
sions concerning arms and ammunition. 
However, I am greatly interested in large 
caliber revolvers and would like to have a 
little mformation concerning two popular 
revolvers and the ammunition they use. 
There has been more or less discussion re- 
lating tc the superiority of the Colt over the 
Smith and Wesson, or Smith and Wesson 
over the Colt according to the different 
writers’ views. There has not been very 
| ™muecn argument in regard to power, ac- 
curacy and other features of the different 
cartridges used in the revolvers mentioned. 
This is a large subject, and cartridges of 
either large or small caliber, as the case 
might be, only could be consistently com- 
pared. For a person whose calling takes 
them in the proximity of large game, but 
who is unable to carry a rifle along, the 
heavy caliber revolver is somewhat of a 
necessity. As I may in the course of the 
next year, or even in the next six months, 
need 9 revolver for use in a big game coun- 
try, I would like to see a few articles in 
the next few number of Outdoor Life re- 
garding revolvers and cartridges suitable 
for large game. 

I would like to see the following ques- 
tions elong this line answered: 

1. How does the muzzle velocity of the 
44-40 and of the 44 Smith and Wesson Spe- 
cial compare with each other when shot 
from revolvers? 

9. li using a sight that might be elevated 
as a Winchester Carbine sight on a revolver, 
would cither of these cartridges be practical 
for long range work, say from 150 to 300 
yards? 

3. About what would be the trajectory 
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figures of the .44-40 and the 44 Smith and 
Wesson Special. 

4 | note that the Smith and Wesson 
people state in their catalogue that the 44 
Smith and Wesson Special will penetrate 
97-inch pine boards while the .44-40 Win- 
cheste> will penetrate only 614 %-inch 
boards. Are their figures correct? 

5. In using reloaded ammunition in re- 
volvers with side ejection, would there be 
difficulty in ejecting the shells owing to 
their swelling? 

6. Could satisfactory results be obtained 
by reloading with Dupont No. 2, Smokeless 
powder? I refer particularly to the two 
calibets above. 

7. Which cartridge of the following would 
be mosi satisfactory on large game at short 
and long range: .38-40, .38 8. & W. Special, 
44-40, .44 8. & W. Special? 

g, Taking into consideration the re- 
volvers as well as the cartridge, which re- 
volver, the Model 1908 Smith and Wesson 
or the Colt New Service Target would be 
most satisfactory as a side arm? 

9. Would the velocity, and consequently 
the power of these large caliber bullets fall 
off very much at 100 to 300 yards? 

In a recent number of Outdoor Life [ no- 
ticed » statement by a contributor to the 
effect that there would soon be a new .22 
calibre catridge on the market, this cart- 
ridga to have a bullet of 70 grains weight 
and velocity of about 2,500 feet per second. 
When is the shooting fraternity to be fav- 
ored with this cartridge and the arm to use 
it? Will a cartridge of this nature he prac- 
tical? How about it? 

Thanking you in advance for attention to 
the above, I remain a life-long reader of 
Outdoor Life. E. B. BROWN. 


Revolvers and Sights 


My only excuse for publishing the letter 
that follows this that was recently received 
from a shooter interested in revolvers and 
revolver sights, and my answer following 
it, is that by so doing | am saved the trou- 
ble of writing letters, often necessarily long 
ones, tc those who have written me concern- 
ing the: same subjects. The letter referred 
to follews: 

“Am very much interested in your re- 
volver sights and would appreciate your ad- 
vice about getting them fitted to a new re- 
volver I am about to buy. The gun is the 
45 8. A. Army Colt. Would the Colt people 
make and fit these sights for me, or must 
it be gone by a gunsmith? In ordering gun 
from factory, in case they refuse to do the 
job, shall I order with plain front sight or 
blocks brazed in place for the new front 
sight? Would prefer a gold bead front sight. 

“Now for a few words concerning the 


length of barrel. Which have you found the 
most satisfactory for the .45, Colt S. A., the 
5% or 71% inch, taking into consideration 
balance and shooting qualities. It seems to 
me a & or 6%4 inch barrel would be better 
than either, could it be had on special or- 
der. Taking into consideration the improve- 
ments on the new Colt New Service, calibre 
.45, which gun would you prefer for rather 
rough use, that is, considerable big game 
shooting when a rifle cannot be carried. 
All shooting in this country is at such 
limited range and the “shin tangle” so thick 
that a rifle at times is a handicap, for in- 
stance, following dogs after bear and cougar 
which are usually treed when you get there. 
Would I make a mistake in choosing the 
Colt S. A. over the New Service .457 I 
care nothing for the double action feature, 
but I rather like the big, long.grip of the 
New Service, It seems to me the 5. A. 
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etip is a little short and [I don’t seem able 
to get hold of enough when: [{ pick one up. 
I expect, though, that | would like it all 
right efter getting more used to it. Would 
certainly appreciate any information you 
can spare.” 

To the above I replied as follows: 

“Your interesting letter of the 1st just re- 
ceived, and in reply will say that I am 
somewhat surprised that you should have 
become interested in those revolver sights 
when it is considered that photographs of 
Same were so poorly reproduced. Possibly 
I was expecting too much from them, but, 
really, I was greatly disappointed in the 
illustrations used with my article, I will 
enclose photos with this, however, which 
will give you a better idea as to just how 
these sights appear on a revolver, and if 
you sce them in the same light that I, as 
well as some of my friends, do, you will, I 
think, decide that they have at least some 
advantages over some of the sights usually 
found on revolvers, 

“Now as to the Colts people supplying 
you with one of their revolvers equipped 
with a set of these sights, regret to say 
that they decline to furnish special models, 
lengths of barrels, or revolvers fitted with 
these sights, as all this, they claim, inter- 
feres greatly with their regular work. As 
has been mentioned before, the Smith and 
Wesson people will sight their revolvers 
with these sights for those who might want 
them, but this is foreign to the subject, as 
you have written of the Colt only. 

“Now I have never seen any of the re- 
volvers sighted by Sheard with sights made 
on this principle. (I am speaking of the 
rear sights; do not know as he would care 
to furnish front sights like the ones shown 
in the photographs or not; probably—and 
this would be only natural—prefering to 
sight revolvers with his patent gold bead 
front sight), but as he seems to be a ‘sight 
specialist,’ In a sense, [I imagine that any 
work that he would permit to leave his 
hands would be satisfactory: and Sheard 
will sight revolvers with sights made on 
this principle. Should you decide to have 
him do this work for you I would suggest 
that you insist on the groove in frame being 
cut out the entire length of frame, for if 
the old sighting ‘V’ is left in it is almost 
certain to be in the way of the new sight 
when the latter is set in frame. [I think 
you will readily understand that the new 
sight should be set as low as is possible, yet 
the bottom of the sighting ‘P’ should be 
just enough higher than the bottom of the 
groov in the frame to clear same when aim- 
ing 43 an unobstructed view of the front 
sight (tip of front sight) should be had 
when sighting; and this cannot be had if 
there is anything between the two sights to 
interfere. [I presume that you have seen 
many of the 5. & W. Target pistols and 
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revolvers, in which that part of the latch 


_ which forms the sighting notch on the regu- 


lar revolver was often in the way; some- 
times being so high that the rear notch of | 
the target sight was partly filed when 
sighting, and particularly a nuisance when 
one had to move the rear sight slide later- 
ally. To get around this difficulty I have 
seen some of these sights in which the of- 
fending piece of steel that projected so 
high as to cause the trouble, had been 
filed down flat with the top of the frame, 
and while this effectually disposed of one 
difficulty it produced another almost equally 
serious, as when this was removed entirely 
the latch, when raised to open action, would 
fail to return to its proper position auto- 
matically. To avoid any trouble of this na- 
ture [ cut out this old sight deeper and 
wider with a small round file, (cutting 
level with top of frame so as to be below 
the line of sight) and then finish up very 
smoothly with fine emery cloth, and to 
make the job complete, finish by bluing. 
In cut No. § (see article in Outdoor Life 
you mention, as well as photo enclosed of 
the ‘05 5. & W.) you will see how the old 
sighting ‘U' has been cut out deeper and 
widened, that it may not interfere in any 
way when sighting with the new sight. 

“Now as to the front sight. This can be 
remodeled as I have mentioned before (see 
cut No. 7—other cuts with article fail to 
show the tip of sight as it really should be 
in order to cause light to center on very tip 
of same) but if you get Mr. Sheard to sight 
the revolver I would suggest that you have 
him braze his sight bead to the regular 
sight on the barrel. If he will test the re- 
volver at target before this is done to make 
sure that the front sight is of the right 
height, there should be little difficulty in 
supplying you with a revolver from which 
you should derive the very best of satis- 
faction. 

“Now as to the length of barrel and the 
model. If properly sighted you will find 
elther the 644 or 7%-inch barrels perfectly 
Satisfactory so far as accuracy is con- 
cerned; even the 4%-inch Colt will make 
surprisingly good targets, but for the pur- 
pose you mention the 714-inch would look 
best to me. Still if for any reason you 
should prefer the 614-inch you could not be 
far from right should you adopt it. As 
these guns, even in the shortest lengths, 
can hardly be considered pocket arms, one 
might as weil have the longer ones if he be- 
lieves them to be in any way superior, and 
as they seem to balance better in my hand 
than the shorter lengths, handle a little bet- 
ter, and if any particular difference in ac 
curacy exists between the two being in 
favor of the longer one, think this the one 
likely to prove the most satisfactory, 

“Now for your last question—shall the 
gun be a New Service Colt, D. A. or a 








single action Army? For my use I should 
select the §. A., but if you can do better 
shooting with the New Service that would 
be the gun for you to get, for it will be 
found perfectly reliable. I might add that, 
as yoi probably know, I have always cham- 
pioned the cause of the single action in the 
past, but believe that I am ready at all 
times to acknowledge good points in an 
arm just as soon as it is drilled Into my 
head that such good points can be justly 
attribuled to them, and from experience I 
ean truthfully say that the modern double 
action revolver—the best of them—have 
many desirable features that were lacking 
in arms of this type of some years ago. 
Had tho older D. A. guns been as reliable 
and as easily manipulated as those of the 
best we have to-day the howl that went up 
from this quarter would not have been half 
as loud nor so prolonged. And yet the S. 
A. looks just as good to me to-day as 
formerly, while the D. A. looks better, 
simply because the manufacturers are mak- 
ing better D. A. gums than some years ago. 
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“] yery much doubt your finding the self- 
cockiug feature of any use to you in the 
N. S., though the grip, when the hand is 
held high on the stock, as it will be held 
when one becomes accustomed to it, will be 
found excellent. After using one of these 
for a short time the grip on the Single Ac- 
tion Colt does seem a little short, the hand 
rather too low below the weight of the gun, 
causing a sort of ‘top heavy’ feeling that 
befor2 had not been noticed, but, if properly 
held, properly sighted, and one has not de- 
veloped an incurable case of ‘gun shyness,’ 
the bullets will usually be found to be fol- 
lowing the most direct at trail leading to 
the target. In a ‘man’s size’ gun the 8S. A. 
Colt still for me, and preferably with the 
74-inch barrel. 

“Trusting that this probably unneces- 
sarily long letter may be of some assistance 
to you in making a selection, and that I 
may hear from you again when you have 
the new Colt thoroughly broken in, I am 

“Sincerely yours, | 
“ASHLEY A. HAINES.” 


Multiplication Table Mysteries 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To unload that 
“Foot Pound” question in regard to recoil 
on to Outdoor Life seems to have been a 
good deal like dumping a ton of coal into 
the middle of a Christmas dinner table. 
Some of the solutions offered are totally 
wrong, and some of them right, so far as 
I can see, yet none of them have cleared up 
the subject. The whole matter seems to 
be about where it was some months ago 
when I sprung the question: Why does a 
heavy gun with comparatively light striking 
power of bullet often recoil more than a 
lighter gun with greater striking power of 
bullet? The only answer I could see was 
the one I suggested: That our system of 
measuring recoil, the “foot pound” measure- 
ment, was all wrong somewhere. It looked 
all right on paper, but did not work out 
right in practice. And I am of the same 
opinion still. I admit frankly that the ques- 
tion is too much for me, 30 [ called for 
“Help,” but am still struggling in a sea of 
figures and a fog of contradictory facts. 


Where's that man “Randolph” of Montana? 
He can do it if any one can. 

During the course of my remarks I said in 
substance: “Personally I am _ ignorant. 
Even the multiplication table contains 
things I never hope to understand, the be- 
havior of the figure ‘9’ for instance.” This 
has brought me several inquiries as to what 
I mean, so I put forth the following well 
knowa sample as one of the most simple of 
the many mysteries in the multiplication 
table: 


1 times 9 plus 2 equals 11. 

12 times 9 plus 3 equals 111. 

123 times 9 plus 4 equals 1111, 

1234 times 9 plus 5 equals 11111. 

12345 times 9 plus 6 equals 111111, 
123466 times 9 plus 7 equals 1111111. 
1234567 times 9 plus 8 equais 11111111, 
12345678 times 9 plus 9 equals 111111111, 


The “foot pound” question as applied to 
gun recoil is, to me at least, about like the 
above. Both are so—but why? 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


The .22 Colt Revolver and 20-Gauge Shotguns 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Noting from time 
to time many of your readers ask for in- 
formation regarding the 20-gauge gun, also 
the new Colt .22 W. R. F. revolver, I have 
decided to give them my experience with 
these arms: 

Recently I had the Hunter Arms Com- 
pany, Fulton, N. Y., make Me a 2(0-gauge 
No. O. E. grade gun and tried it out at duck 
shooting. The work it did was entirely 


satisfactory and it seemed to kill just as 
far and clean as any 12-gauge I had ever 
used. One thing that interested me most 
was the weight of gun and ammunition. 
When one wades through rushes and mud 
this seeming little difference is quite no- 
ticeable. The gun made a hit with me and 
I expect to use it in all my future hunts. 
For some little time the writer has been 
using the new .22 Colt revolver and its 
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shooting has been very satisfactory indeed, 
On account of having a large hand it was 
necessary to make a new set of stocks in 
order to get a better srip. I have exper- 
ienced little trouble with the one I use in 
ejecting smokeless cartridges. Black pow- 
der is out of the question, as it cakes the 
cylinder badly, making it difficult to re- 
volve. Semi-smokeless works much better, 
but in this particular arm smokeless is 
much cleaner and more satisfactory. The 
22 W. R. F. cartridge, which is adapted to 
this arm, when loaded with smokeless pow- 
der develops considerable breech pressure. 
The cartridge being rim fire it is necessary 
to make it out of material soft enough so 
that it will fire from the rim. It would be 
no trouble to make this cartridge of ma- 
terial that would prevent the sticking, but 
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in doing so many misfires would occur. It 
is the most desirable pocket gun made to 
use in taking a shot at a post or a rabbit, 
and the ammunition is not expensive. It is 
also impossible to discharge this revolver by 
letting it fall or letting the hammer slip. 
The positive lock is so arranged that the 
forward movement of the trigger forces it 
between the face of frame and the hammer. 
Of course when the revolver is cocked the 
trigger is held back until the forward sweep 
forces the hammer back to its natural posi- 
tion. Should the revolver be dropped, strik- 
ing on the hammer, or if by any other 
means a blow is delivered to the hammer, 
dischatge cannot occur. All of the recent 
mode's in both Colt and Smith and Wesson 
make have the double action and are 
equipped with this safety device, 
Nebraska, A. H. HARDY. 


Experience in the Game Field 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I want to thank the 
“outdoor” brethren for the information in 
regarl to the Spitzer bullet. It comes in 
such ferm that it is of a much more com- 
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plete nature than I anticipated, and of cor- 
respondingly general benefit. 

Since asking for the information I have 
had several opportunities to note the effect 
of the .3) Spitzer bullet on game: also had 
the personal testimony of several experts 
here who tried them on game at home and 
in Alaska, 

I am also informed that the Winchester 
people are making the box magazine rifle 
in “take down” style. If I can get one of 
- these 24 inch barrel, with good open sights, 
chambered for the 150 grain Spitzer bullet, 
think | will have about the ideal biz game 
rifle, -ecause, viz.: Handy length, con- 
venience in cleaning and packing, good 
weight, good balance and fit, fast enough, 
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smooth of manipulation and handling on 
foot or hovse back, especially the latter, on 
account of its flat, smooth frame, flat tra- 


jectory and high power. 
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WYOMING, 


Few, very few, sheoters can hold equal to 
the accuracy of these rifles, so ] think that 
any sportsman who is fortunate enough to 
be equipped with a .30-'06 “take down” (rifle 
stock) has little to complain of. If he 
doesn't get his game it is his own fault— 
after having found it, of course, 

My party this year consisted of three of 
last year’s party, the fourth member this 
year using a .40-40, and I used a .30-'03 
Model. Just as [ did last year, with the 
most powerful ammunition, I did the most 
shooting. The accompanying post ecard 
Shows our first three hours’ work on the 
morning of September 25th. Mr. Garner, 
on the ground, .25-25 Winchester, two shots; 
one hour’s time from camp: Honaker on the 
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left, .25-85 Remington Automatic, three 
hours; and“Bill” on the right, one and three- 
fourths hours; .80-50-'03, six shots to prevent 
“his honor" getting into the timber. Mr. 
Honaxer missed his first shot, but broke 
both shoulders at the second. Mine was 
literally shot to pieces, having four through 
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the forequarters and two in the flank, rang- 
ing forward. The .30-40 only required one 
shot, the difference being found in the loca- 
tion of the wound. Any of my shots would 
have proved fatal, but none were of a “kill 


on the spot” nature. 
Wyoming. W. G. BUEHNER, 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


Shirley Brownwell, Chassell, Mich.—I 
have a new Smith and Wesson .38 calibre 
Special revolver and have loaded some 
Shells with Dupont No, 2 smokeless rifle 
powder, but this does not make as powerful 
a load as the factory smokeless cartridge. 
Can you give me the name of powder and 
weight of charge used in the U. M. C. fac- 
tory cartridge or any other information in 
regard to loads for this cartridge? I want 
as powerful a cartridge as possible within 
the limits of safety. 


Answer.—We do not know the charge of 
powder the U. M. C. Company is now using 
in the .88 special cartridge, but a few years 
ago their charge of Bull's Eye powder was 
3.6 grains. The Ideal give the charge for 
this cartridge as being from 3 to 3.5 grains. 
One of the most satisfactory and powerful 
charges we have ever used was 3.§ grains 
of Bull’s Eye and Ideal 2-zgroove bullet No. 
o6275. This bullet has a flat point, weighs 
160 grains and should be cast of one part 
tin to 12 to 15 parts lead, and when prop- 
erly loaded will be found very accurate and 
powerful. This bullet should be seated in 
shell far enough to just cover both grooves 
and Ideal tool set to crimp bullet firmly to 
prevent bullet from becoming loosened in 
shells as might happen in a revolver when 


shells were not crimped, This bullet is not ° 


listed in any Ideal catalogue issued since 
their No. 16, but if a shooter should de- 
sire bullet moulds and tools for this bullet 
the Ideal company no doubt could supply 
same. One would require No, 3 Special tool, 
with double adjustable chamber to seat this 
bullet, and in ordering it should be men- 
tioned that tool should be with crimp. 


5. D. Snohomish, Snohomish, Wash— 
What calibre is the .280 Ross rifle that 
has been mentioned several times the past 
six or eight months? What weight bullet 
does it handle, and is it the equal of the 
1903 or 1906 Government cartridge for big 
game, such as the Alaskan brown bear? 
Which of these last cartridges would you 
prefer for this game? 


Answer —The .280 Ross rifle is a .28 cali- 
bre arm, using a 150 grain bullet giving a 
velocity of 3.100 feet per second with a 
muzzle energy of about 3,500 foot pounds. 
This is a bolt action straight pull rifle and 


is reported by those who have used it as 
being an excellent big game gun, the high 
velocity and flat trajectory strongly recom- 
mending it to the hunter who may expect 
shots at game at long range. This rifle is 
also made to handle the .303 British cart- 
ridges, but this cannot be placed in the 
same class with the .280, for, while the cali- 
bre is slightly larger, this last cartridge 
could never equal the .280 as a sporting cart- 
ridge as the velocity is much less, as is also 
the energy. As to which of the three cali- 
bres you mention we would prefer we can 
frankly say that we are just a little puzzled 
as to the one that would suit us best for big 
game As to the type of action we are cer- 
tainly in favor of the lever action, first, last 
and all the time, and if we chose the '03 
or '06 cartridge that would mean a Win- 
chester "95 model to use these cartridges. 
If the "06 cartridge could be had with a soft 
point bullet giving the 2,700 or 2,750 feet 
per second, as is the case when using the 
full metal patched bullet, there would be no 
difficulty in deciding, as such a bullet, trav- 
eling at that speed, would be certain to 
prove exceedingly deadly on nearly any 
game at any ordinary hunting range at 
whica one would ever have the opportunity 
to shoot. We are aware of the fact that 
many are using this cartridge with full 
jacketed bullet with good success in the 
hunting field, but so far as we remember 
most of the results reported have been of 
game killed under 300 vards, and most of it 
under 200 yards. That the full jacketed, 
15(-grain, sharp pointed bullet, travelling 
at such a high velocity would prove satis- 
factory as a hunting bullet at these ranges 
doesn't seem so very remarkable, but when 
used at extreme long range there is reason 
to believe that, although occasionally game 
might be cleanly killed, in the majority of 
cases the reverse would be likely to result. 
From our experience, and judging as well 
from that of others with whom we have 
hunted, and the various articles read, writ- 
ten by those who have hunted big game, we 
are perfectly aware that there are times 
when the bullet that seems to be as near 
perfection as is possible to make will occa- 
sionally perform in a way entirely different 
than any one would ever expect. In the 
case of the old large calibre, hollow point 
express bullets, which, due to the fact that 
they were short, flat pointed, and shot from 
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rifles with a slow twist, great accuracy 
Was not expected at any range (the chief 
advantage in these arms being in their tra- 
jectorv being so flat that there was little 
allowance necessary to make for distance at 
which game was ordinarily killed) and the 
killing power was often unsatisfactory, due 
to the hollow pointed bullet mushrooming to 
such an extent that penetration was sadly 
lacking, and although to get the best re- 
sults from a bullet when used on game the 
bullet must expand, this must never be so 
great as to reduce the penetration too much 
—in other words the ideal hunting bullet 
must expand, but never to the extent as to 
prevent its reaching a vital spot in the ani- 
mal at which it is directed. Occasionally 
some of our soft point, metal jacketed bul- 
lets, fiying at high velocity, act very much 
like the old hollow point, large express bul- 
lets, and on striking an animal, and es- 
pecially at short range, upset far too much 
—in fact, some times to such an extent as 
to produce an explosive effect, and flying to 
pieces. fail to reach the animals vitals, 
thoug': often making 4 frightful wound to 
the depth they really penetrate. Then 
again. at the longer ranges, these same bul- 
lets that occasionally, expand too mueh at 
short range, fall off in velocity and striking 
energy and fail to mushroom encugh to 
produce the effect necessary to produce a 
fatal wound—in fact, occasionally pass 
through an animal cutting a passage as 
cleanly, or nearly so, as would be the case 
were i full jacketed bullet used. Among 
the old black powder cartridges that seemed 
to give the most uniform results in pene- 
tratioa and shocking power at all ranges, 
there were few that were better than some 
of the old .45s using the solid flat point 
bullets. 
to-day that to us seem to be the most re- 
liable in upsetting to such an extent as to 
produce the necessary shock, with the ac- 
companying tearing, smashing effect, and 
still not fly to pieces, in which event peéene- 
tration would be lacking, might be men- 
tioned the .30-40 Winchester and ,203 Sav- 
age. There is something about these bul- 
lets that seem to cause them to act differ- 
ently than many others when game is 
struck; its very seldom that they fail to 
upset sufficiently to cause a deadly wound, 
or upset so much as to fail to reach a vital 
spot. The same might be said of the .35 
Remington, the G6 m. m. Navy, as well as 
some of the Mauser and Mannlicher rifles 
using the longer bullets. In some bullets, 
too much lead at the point seems to be ex- 
posed causing them to mushroom too much, 
while in others the metal patch is run too 
far ahead and expansion, when the bullets 
strike, is unsatisfactory. Looking at the 
matter from all points it seems a difficult 
matter to perfect a bullet with a soft point 
that will give uniform results at all ranges, 


Among the high power guns of _ 


and this is due to the fact that, from the 
time the bullet leaves the muzzle of the gun 
until it strikes, the velocity is constantly 
changilig—falling off—and a bullet that was 
so constructed as to mushroom exactly right 
every time at, say, 50 yards might not ex- 
pand nearly as much at 200 yards, and far 
less as the range increased. Then, on the 
other hand, suppose the manufacturer at- 
tempted to produce a bullet that would per- 
form satisfactorily at ranges of 200 and 300 


yards—that is, that would be made so as) 


to expand enough to prove very destructive 
to animal tissue—there is nothing so certain 
as that that bullet with so much of the point 
exposed as would be necessary to expand 
properly at the longer ranges, would be far 
too soft, and too much of the point exposed 
to give the best results when used at very 
short range, say under 40 or 50 yards, and 
at these ranges would fly to pieces on im- 
pact far too often. And right here we might 
say that in our opinion many writers have 
often condemned some of the cartridges 
now made simply because they failed to 
appreciate the fact that the same bullet 
used on game at various ranges fave vary- 
ing results, and all due to the fact, as has 
been mentioned, that the velocity and en- 
ergy of the bullet constantly changes during 
flight—mushrooming too much, perhaps, at 
close range, expanding just enough at med- 
ium range and not nearly enough at long 
Tange, and, while some of the bullets may 
be improved for hunting purposes, it is an 
absolute impossibility to ever perfect one 
that will behave satisfactorily at all ranges 
and due to the reasons given. 

When starting out in an attempt at an- 
swering your question we had no intention 
of inflicting such torture on the readers by 
drawing this out to such unseemly length, 
but now that we are in full swing we find 
it difficult to “throw on the brakes,” so we 
will consider this matter at still greater 
length. Now the writer has never used the 
Ideal soft point gas-check bullets, but he is 
of the opinion that in the sizes in which 
they are made that can be shot with the 
same powder charges as the factory loaded 
ones in same sizes, that these soft point bul- 
lets with tie bulk of the bullet made up of 
the hard Ideal alloy should produce more 
uniform results on game at all ranges than 
some of the regular forms of soft point bul- 
lets generally used for hunting purposes, 
and for the simple reason that the soft lead 
point can always be made of pure lead 
which will come as near expanding at all 
ranges as any metal or combination of 
metals, as anything, while the bulk of the 
bullet being of a very hard alloy would 
never, probably, be deformed to any great 
extent at any range when shot into any 
animal, though large bones were often 
struck. Now, we will suppose that the en- 
tire soft point was ground to powder and 
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disappeared before the bullet had entered 
the animal's skin deep; there would be 
enough of the hard part of the bullet left 
to reach the vitals, and it would make little 
difference whether the bullet kept point 
on in its course or not, the result would be 
the same; it would have plenty of tearing, 
smashing effect—in fact, would act very 
much like a bullet of same size fired wase 
first. 

Now come back to the ’03 and '06 Gov- 
ernment cartridges you have enquired 
about: For some reason which we do not 
know, the U. M. C. Company do not make a 
soft point bullet of 150 grains for the ‘06 
cartridge. They do load this cartridge, how- 
ever, with a bullet having a soft point but 
weighing 190 grains giving a muzzle velocity 
of 23,192 f. 5. and a muzzle energy of 2,025 
foot pcunds, 


Trajectory fired at 200 yards, height at 
100 yards 4.78 inches, 

Trajectory fired at 300 yards, height at 
150 yards 12.48 inches. 


Trajectory fired at 400 yards, height at 
200 yards 25.62 inches. 

Trajectory fired at 500 yards, height at 
250 yards 46.51 inches. 

The Winchester Company also load this 
cartridge with a soft point bullet, but we 
do not now remember the weight of same or 
velocity obtained, but it is not far from the 
U. M. C. if we remember rightly. As we 
mentioned before we do not know why a 
soft point bullet of 150 grains weight is not 
furnished for this cartridge giving 2,700 f. 
6. To obtain this velocity with the 190 
grain bullet would run the breech pressure 
up to a dangerous point—at least, so we are 
informed. The Winchester Company fur- 
nish soft point cartridges for the '03 cart- 
ridge giving a muzzle velocity of 2,204 f. s. 
and a muzzle energy of 2,374 foot pounds. 
Penetration with this bullet is 1874 inch 
boards. Height of bullet at 50 yards when 
shooting at 100 yards 1.00 inches. At 100 
yards when shooting at 200 yards 4.52 
inches and at 150 yards when shooting at 
800 yards 11.40 inches. From what has been 
written it will be seen that there is practl- 
eally no difference in velocity between the 
U. M. C. ‘06 soft point cartridge and the 
soft point 03 Winchester cartridge, though 
there is nearly 350 foot pounds difference in 
energy in favor of the '08 cartridge. If we 
were deciding between the two intending 
using soft point ammunition exclusively, 
then we should choose the ‘03 cartridge, but 
believing there are prospects of an expand- 
ing buliet yet being devised for the '06 cart- 
ridge that will give the same, or nearly the 
same velocity as the present cartridge with 
the full metal patch bullet, we believe we 


would select an arm to use this cartridge, ” 


using with the full jacket bullet in the ex- 
pectations of a soft point cartridge appear- 
ing later. As has been mentioned before, 


| 


this seems to be an excellent hunting cart- 
ridge of at least ordinary hunting ranges, 
and, considering the high velocity and its 
very flat trajectory, we believe that just as 
now made, it will be found quite satisfactory 
as a hunting arm. 

It might prove of interest to you to know 
that the Winchester Company, in addition 
to making the ‘06 cartridge with the full 
jacketed bullet giving 2,700 f. s. velocity 
and energy of 2,428 foot pounds, they make 
two others in this size, one loaded with a 


bullet of 180 grains and giving 2,509 fs. 


and a muzzle energy of 2,517 foot pounds, 
the other having a bullet of 190 grains giv- 
ing & muzzle velocity of 2,403 f£. 8s. and en- 
ergy at muzzle of 2,487 foot pounds. As 
has been stated before they also make a 
soft point cartridge in this size, the weight 
of bullet, velocity or energy having been for- 
gotten while the Peters Cartridge Company 
will hzve a cartridge with a soft point bul- 
let on the market within the next few 
months. 

There are now three rifles in the reach of 
shootere that can be had for this cartridge 
—the Winchester '95 model, the New Spring- 
field which some find a perfect hunting arm 
when remodelled into a sporting rifle, and 
the Sauer-Mauser recently placed on the 
American market at the request of Ameri- 
can riflemen desirous of procuring a first 
class bolt action rifle handling the '0¢ cart- 
ridge. 

A few remarks regarding an expanding 
bullet, if made, that the writer believes 
might work well in the ‘06 cartridge. He 
believes that a soft point bullet with a sharp 
point could be made that would prove sat- 
isfactory in every way but one, and that 
would be in the absolute certainty of the 
Points becoming deformed in transportation 
or in the magazine. Looking at the matter 
from this standpoint it would seem that the 
sharp, soft point bullet would hardly be a 
success though some makers manufacture 
such a bullet, as note the Jeffery .333 giving 
2,600 f. s. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that he advises loading cartridges into 
the chamber by hand when possible that 
points may not become deformed causing 
inaccurate shooting. It is quite improbable 
that a magazine arm will ever be devised 
in which there will not be more or less 
dange- of the soft, sharp pointed bullet 
being jammed when the action is manipu- 
lated, and, as this is probably true, it is 
just possible that this is the reason Ameri- 
can manufacturers have refrained from 
placine such cartridges on the market. If 
so we think they would do well to under- 
take s littke experimenting to determine 
whether:an expanding bullet cannot be 
made that will not become deformed in the 
magazine, yet one that will easily expand 
on striking game. The hunting rifle of near 
the 3,600 f. s. velocity is about here and a 


bullet of this type for hunting purposes is 
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the thing hunters are looking for to go with 
it 


The writer cannot see why a full metal 
patch bullet with the patch split back from 
the point a short distance would not solve 
the problem. Such bullets have been used 
abroad and reported as giving entire satis- 
faction. Some of these bullets, we believe, 
in addition to being split as above men- 
tioned, had the lead exposed at the very 
point. Others have been used, and are 
being weed, with full metal patch, but hav- 
ing hollow points. These would not be de- 
formed in the action, and could be depended 
on to expand on impact, though the chances 
are they would not show the accuracy of the 
solid point bullets. From considerable 
thinking on this subject we are inclined to 
suggest that it is possible that by making 
the metal patch considerably thinner for 
about one-half inch back from the point a 
bullet might be produced that would not be 
easily deformed in the rifle action, and yet 
expand readily on striking game. If such 
a bullet would work satisfactorily, and as 
intimated above we are inclined to believe 
it would, though it might require exhaustive 
experiments before success was reached, 
the chances are that they would soon sup- 
plant the soft nose ones whether flat point, 
round point or sharp point, though we are 
inclined to close with the statement that 
has been made once before, that it is an 
utter impossibility to devise an expanding 
bullet that will give uniform results at all 
ranges and for the reasons hereinbefore 
mentioned. 


Mason Merrill, Minden, Neb—How do the 
Standard rifles compare with the Reming- 
ton autoloading rifles in velocity, trajectory 
and energy, or are they the same? Kindly 
give the ballistics of the following calibres: 
35, .d51, 0038, 401 and .406. 


Answer.—The ballistics for the Reming- 
ton and Standard rifles as given by the 
manufacturers are exactly the same. The 
following U. M. C. figures for the Reming- 
ton autoloading cartridges, if you have not 

e seen them will probably prove of interest: 



















Weight | Muzzle | Muzzle 
of Velocity | Energy | 200 Yards 
Bullet Foot Feot Height at 
Grains | Seconds | Pounds | 100 Yarrds. 
| “ 7 Inches 
25-95 Rem,........| 17 1175 | 4.95 
20-30 Rem..... - 170 1540) 5. 74 






Rem. reine 20 


From your last question we are not cer- 
tain just what .35 and .303 cartridges you 
refer to as there are two .35 calibres be- 
sides the .35 Remington and Standard, and 
the .205 Savage as well as the .303 British 
and foi these reasons we give you figures 
for ail as given by the Winchester Com- 


‘Energy at muzzle 2,037 foot pounds. 
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pany. Velocity at muzzle of .35 Winchester 
Self Loading rifle, 1,396 f. 8s, Muzzle ener- 
gy 779 foot pounds. Penetration in %-inch 
pine boards 15 feet from muzzle with full 
metal patched bullet 17 boards and with 
soft pcint bullets 9 boards. Height of bul- 
let at 50 yards when shooting at 100 yards 
9.74 inch: height at 100 yards when shooting 
at 200 yards 13.07 inches and at 150 yards 
when shooting at 300 yards 34.35 inches. 
Free recoil in foot pounds 2.83. Velocity of | 
35 calibre Model 1895 Winchester 2,200 f. s. 
Energy 2,687 foot pounds. Penetration soft 
point bullet 15 boards, full metal patch 56 
boards. Height at 50 yards when shooting 
at 100 yards 1.03 inches, height at 100 yards 
when shooting at 200 yards 4.73 inches and 
at 159 yards when shooting at 300 yards 
12.24 tiches. Free recoil 19.81 foot pounds. 
351 Self Loading Winchester: Velocity at 
muzzle 1861 f.s. Energy 1,385 foot pounds. 
Penetration soft point bullet 18 boards, and 
with full metal patch bullet 26 boards. 
Height of bullet at 50 yards when shooting 
at 100 yards 1.55 inches. Height at 100 
vards when shooting at 200 yards 7.60 and 
at 150 yards when shooting at 200 yards 
1.10 inches. Velocity of .303 British in Win- 
chester rifle 1,999 f. s. Energy at muzzle 
1,908 fcot pounds. Penetration soft point 
bullet 18 boards. Full metal patch 56 
boards. Height at 50 yards when shooting 
at 100 yards 1.23 inches. Height at 100 
yards when shooting at 200 yards 5.52 inches 
and height of bullet at 150 yards when 
shooting at 300 yards 14.08 inches. Ve- 
locity of .308 Savage (Savage make of cart- 
ridge) 2,000 feet. Energy 1,514 foot pounds. 
Penetration soft point bullet 14 boards. 
Metal patch bullet 41 boards. Height of 
bullet at 50 yards when shooting at 100. 
yards 1.34 inches. Height at 100 yards when 
shooting at 200 yards 6.32 inches. At 150 
yards when shooting at 300 yards 16.99 
inches. Velocity of .401 Self Loading Win- 
chester with 200 grain bullet, 2,141 f. s. 
| Pene- 
tration soft point bullet 14 boards and with 
full metal patch 34 boards. Height of bul- 
let at 50 yards when shooting at 100 yards 
1.01 inches. At 100 yards when shooting 












TRAJECTORY rie ats 
300 Yards 400 Yords | 500 Yards yore: Fine Boars 
Helyht at Helght at Helght at in Tote  —_ 
150 Yards, 20) Yards, 250 Vards. s. Pp. | M.c. 
| Inches Tnches lnches “== - 
18.77 28.12 | 54.51 500-700 | 11 | 44 
16.21 $1.5 | 67.12 FAN) TO) 11 42 
A! 62.65 ATO) 12 41 









: 5.58 500-700 
at 200 yards 6.47 imches and at 150 yards 
when shooting at 300 yards 17.06 inches. 
Velocity of .405 Winchester at muzzle 2,204 
Energy at muzzle 3,236 foot pounds. 
Penetration soft point bullets 13 boards and 
with full metal patch bullet 48 boards. 
Height of bullet at 50 yards when shooting 
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at 100 yards 1.04 inches; at 100 yards when 
shooting at 200 yards 4.85 inches, and 18.82 
inches at 150 yards when shooting at 300 


_ Thos. L. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo.—Just as 
I had about decided to purchase a .32 Win- 
| ehester Special rifle | find the Winchester 
people no longer list them as black powder 
guns. I would be pleased if you would give 
me what information you have regarding the 
use of black powder in these guns, and if it 
has proven unsatisfactory? [ note the Mar- 
lin people still recommend either the high 
power or black powder charges in their 
22 Special. 


_Answer.— When properly loaded either the 
32 Winchester Special, or Marlin using 
same cartridge will give perfectly satis- 
factory results with lead bullet and black 
powaer as the twist In both guns is one turn 
in sixteen inches, same as in the .32-40, 
Nearly any of the best makes of FG black 
rifle powder will give excellent result in 
this rifle when Ideal bullet 321232 is used. 
‘American Powder Mills “Rifle Cartridge” 
No. 2 or No, $ will also be found to work 
well with this cartridge. All of the above 
charges should be 40 grains. Forty grains 
bulk King’s Semi-smokeless CG will also be 
found a very clean and accurate load with 
above bullet. 





J. G. Koshasky, Spokane, Wash.—How 
does the .32-20 cartridge compare with the 
.38 special in velocity and penetration? 

Answer—When used in Winchester rifles 
the .32-20 black powder Winchester cart- 
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ridge gives a velocity of 1,222 f. 8. and a 
penetration of 644, 74-inch pine boards with 
lead bullet or soft point metal patch bullet, 
and with full metal patch bullet ten boards. 
The same cartridge in the W. H. V. load 
gives a velocity of 1,640 f. s., and a pene- 
tration with the soft point bullet of seven 
boards, and with the full metal patch bul- 
let seventeen boards. The Smith and Wes- 
son give the penetration of this cartridge as 
about 644 boards, which lines up pretty 
closely with our experience with same cart- 
ridge When used in Colts revolvers, when 
using U. M. C. and Winchester factory black 
powder cartridges, or same re-loaded with 
black fowder. The U. M. C. low pressure 
smokeless lead bullet cartridge in a re- 
volver gives a velocity of 885 f. s. and with 
black powder 860 f. s., while with their new 
“Lesmck"” cartridge loaded with lead bullet 
the velocity is 1,160 f. 8s. Penetration of .38 
Special about eight boards, and velocity 
about 900 f. s. 


Walier Davidson, Alliance, Ohio.—What 
is the best powder solvent for removing the 
corrosion of smokeless powder from the 
breach of my .22 rifle barrel? Will it in- 
jure the rifle barrel? Can you give me the 
address of a reliable breeder of Beagle 
hounds in northern Ohio or western Penn- 
sylvania? 


Answer.—Hoppe’s Powder Solvent No, 9 
is recommended by the best authorities for 
the purpose you mention, and, if used ac- 
cording to directions, will not injure the 
barrel. As to your last question would ad- 
vise writing Brown Kennels, York, Pa. 


The Call 


Oh! the tangled maze of the city’s streets, 

Where a hurrying, wearied stream 

Of toiling men catch only a gleam 

Of a murky sky, through the smoky haze 

Of an endless struggle and colorless days, 

With a longing vain for the untrod ways— 

For the stars, the flowers and the crystal streams 
That lie beyond, in their land of dreams! 


And it’s oh, for a breath of the wind-swept plains, 
Or a glimpse of the storm-swept sea, 

Where the soul of a man finds room to soar, 

And the heart of a man is free! 

And it’s oh! for a pause on the mountain top, 
Where the brooklet bubbles and flows— 

For it’s only In Nature's solitudes 

That man finds God and repose! 


WALTER E. REID. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive Information at any time of any Infraction of the 


game laws of any atate, 


Such information willl always be immediately communicated to 


the game department of the state In which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it wlll be our aim to exercise a stringent esplonage over the carrying 


wut of the game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such 


information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
In addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 





The Moose in Colorado 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I think it will sur- 
prise most of Outdoor Life’s readers to hear 
that there have been reports of the moose 
in Colorado, yet such is the case. But these 
reports lack confirmation in some ways, and 
I wish that anyone who knows anything pos- 
itive about them would write either this 
magazine or myself personally at the ad- 
dress given below, and give all the facts 
they can about the records. This state is so 
far from the known range of the animal that 
it is exceedingly important that the truth be 
ascertained about the matter. I did not 
mention the moose in my recent book, “The 
Mammals of Colorado” because at the time 
I knew of but one or two records, and these 
seeming doubtful, [| did not wish to run the 
chance of perpetuating an error by publish- 
ing it in any way, Since the book has been 
published other reports have come to my 
notice and ] wish to get together all the in- 
formation possible about the matter. 

The earliest record is for about 1868. Mr. 
W. B. Jacobs of Georgetown writes me that 
A. W. Brownell told him of a moose being 
killed in Hall Gulch, in Park County, in that 
year or thereabouts. Mr. Jacobs does not 
now remember if Mr. Brownell killed it him- 
self or if some miner working there killed it. 
Mr. Brownell died about three years ago. I 
used to know him very well myself, but 
never happened to have any conversation 
with him on such matters. His son and 
daughter are, I believe, living in Colorado, 


and if either of them sees this, and has any 
recollection of hearing their father speak of 
this matter, [ would be glad to hear from 
them. 

The next record is in 1871. Drs. Coues and 
Yarrow in their report on the mammals of 
the Wheeler Surveys, published in 1875, at 
the end of their remarks on the elk say: 
“Remains of a moose (alces americana), said 
to have been killed in South Park, Colorado, 
in 1871, were observed by the expedition. 
The statement is open to doubt; if correct, 
it fixes the southernmost limit of the spe- 
cies.” I have a strong suspicion that this 
may, if true, prove to be the same as the 
Brownell record. Dr. J. A. Allen, now of the 
American Museum Natural History, was in 
the South Park in 1871 with a party from the 
Museum of comparative zoology, Cambridge, 
collecting mammals and birds, and in his 
list of the mammals observed and reported 
makes no mention of a moose, and it seems 
somewhat strange he did not hear of it as he 
gained much information by conversation 
with hunters and others. Nor had our well- 
known Colorado ornithologist, C. BE. Aiken, 
ever heard of it until I called his attention 
to it, though he came to the state in 1871, 
and began collecting birds immediately on 
his arrival, and was continually in contact 
with those who might have known about 
this moose, The strong point about this rec- 
ord is the fact that the remains of the ani- 
mal were said to have been seen by the ex- 
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Telescope Sights 


By Lieutenant Townsend Whelen 
PART II, 


What power scope should we buy? That 
depends upon the use one wishes to put it 
to. For game shooting, particularly where 
one may want to take quick shots, the low- 
est power is the best, say 214 to 4. For 
all around purposes, where one wishes to 
indulge in target shooting and ammunition 
testing and experimenting, as well as game 
shooting, a power of 5 or 6 diameters is best. 
while for rest target shooting only one may 
use up to 20 diameters. Low power tele- 
scopes have larger fields than those of high 
power. By “field” is meant the size of the 
picture they show. Thus when looking 
through a 244 power glass at a target 100 
yards away one may be able to see not only 
the target itself, but also everything within 
60 feet of the target. It is easy to catch 
view of and place the cross-hairs on a 
slowly moving object in such a glass after 
ohe becomes used to it. With a 20-power 
telescope, however, one will when looking 
through it be able to see little more than 
the bull’s-eve of the target and perhaps the 
“four” ring, 

Low power telescopes give a light, bright 
view of the objects aimed at. The higher 
the power, other things being equal, the 
darker the field. This difference is not so 
apparent, ‘or of so much importance when 
aiming at a black and white target. It is 
in the game fields that the difference Is 
most noticed. A squirrel in a tree in deep 
woods can be seen with great distinctness 
with a low power, but with a high power 
the whole field or image will be so dark 
as to make it impossible to discern any- 
thing. 

Telescopes, of course, magnify objects in 
proportion to their power. Not only is the 
target magnified but the errors of aim, or 
holding also. When the novice first aims 
a telescope sighted rifle he at once notices 
how shaky he apparently is. The cross- 
hairs seem to bob all over the target in a 


most confusing manner, The rifle is reaily 
not trembling any more than with metallic 
sights, but this tremor is more clearly seen. 
The higher the power the more this trem- 
ble bothers one. With a 20-power glass the 
confusion is euch that it is impossible to use 
it off-hand. Bight power is probably the 
strongest glass anyone would want to use 
without a rest, while a majority of expert 
Schuetzen riflemen prefer glasses of 5-power 
or under, some even going as low as 2-power 
in order to get away from the confusion of 
the bobbing cross-hairs. 


On the other hand in target shooting, and 
particularly in rest shooting and ammuni- 
tion testing, there is one great advantage in 
a high-power glass. Finer aim can be taken 
with it, The lower the power the larger the 
space on target covered by the cross-hairs. 
With a 20-power telescope the cross-hairs 
can be made to intersect on the head of a 
carpet tack on the 100-vard target, but with 
a low-power the intersection of the cross- 
hairs will almost cover a one-inch paster at 
that distance. For target shooting with a 
low power glass the proper bullseye is one 
having a white center, the cross-hairs being 
made to intersect in the exact center of the 
white. 

I believe that a 5-power telescope with 
rather fine cross-hairs, is the best for an 
all-around glass. 

Some of our American telescopes extend 
the full length of the rifle barrel, and others 
are oniy about a foot long. Which should 
we choose? This should be decided partly 
by gsthetics and partly by the kind of 
mountings you decide to use. The difference 
in weight is not large enough to cut any 
figure, Do you like the looks of the com- 
bination best when the telescope extends ta 
the muzzle of the rifle or when it extends 
only, say, to the end of the forearm? With 
4 long telescepe, of course, there ig more 
danger of injury from blows and falls and 
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when detached it cannot be packed in a 
srip, or on the person in hunting. On the 
other hand, and now we come to the sub- 
ject of mountings, with a long telescope 
there is less trouble to sight in your rifle. 

Suppose we have two telescopes exactly 
alike except that “A” is 34 inches long with 
the mountings 24 inches apart and “B” Is 
only 12 inches long with the mountings 8 
inches apart. Suppose they both have 
mountings which adjust with a slide and 
screw clamp much in the same Manner as 
the ordinary military rear sight. We wish 
to sight them in finding the adjustment of 
the mountings for the various ranges. We 
also wish to adjust them laterally and this 
we can accomplish by drawing the mount- 
Ings to one side or the other through the 
barrel slots in the same way as we do ordi- 
nary open sights. 


First of all we work out a formula for 
moving the mountings. One-one-hundredth 
of an inch is said to be the “error of con- 
fusion.” That is, it is the smallest change 
that the naked eye can see on the scale on 
the mountings. On telescope A the mount- 
ings are 24 inches apart, If, therefore, we 
move the mountings 1-100 of an inch in ele- 
vation or knock the base over 1-100 of an 
Inch for lateral correction we will cause the 
cross-hairs to move over a target 100 yards 
away 1144 inches, thus changing the point of 
impact on the target that much. In other 
words with this telescope “A” we can with 
the naked eve adjust the mountings to make 
the rifle shoot. to within 14% inches at 100 
vards or 3 inches at 200 yards. This is sat- 
isfactory for everything but the very finest 
rest shootine. 

But now let us look at the short telescope 
B in which the mountings are only § 
inches apart. If we move these mountings 
.01 of an inch the cross-hairs will move over 
4% inches on the target 100 yards away. 
That is, 4144 inches per 100 yards is as 
close as we can adjust with such a sight and 
mounting. A short telescope needs, in fact 
must have, micrometer mountings by means 
of which adjustments can be made and read 
to .001 inch. Two very satisfactory mount- 
ings of this type are now on the market. 

This subject of mountings, and the dis 
tance between them, is such an important 
one that one more example by way of clear- 
ness may not be out of place. ly first tele- 
scope sight was one made by Mogg. It was 
10-power, 30 inches long, and was mounted 
on a Stevens Ideal rifle with the mountings 
placed in the regular sight slots. It was 
very satisfactory, indeed, for those days. 
Then one day I chanced into the shop of 
John Sidle, an old telescope sight maker, 
There I saw one of his “snap-shot” tele- 
scopes 4-power 14 inches long with a very 
large bright field. I was so struck with the 
glass that I bought it at omce and I have 
never since seen a glass to equal it. | 
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mounted it on a .25-21 Winchester single- 
shot rifle. The mountings were of the ordi- 
nary sliding type used in those days, There 
were adjustments and scales for both eleva- 
tion and windage and each adjustmen 
clamped with a screw. They were the sam 
type that I had on the old long glass and 
were placed on the half-octagon barrel 
about nine inches apart. 
sight the combination in at 50 yards for 
woodchuck and squirrel shooting and my 
troubles commenced. The target was a 1-) 
inch paster stuck on a sheet of paper and l 
wanted to make the rifle hit that paster 
when the cross-hairs intersected on the mid- 
dle of it. I would get the rifle shooting 
pretty close, say 1 inch under the paster, 
and then I would raise the mounting as little 
as I possibly could see to do and think I 
was all right and when I shot it the group 
would be about three inches above the 
paster, In all it took about five days and 
500 cartridges to sight that rifle in accu- 
rately. But I wanted to use three kinds of 
ammunition, the ordinary 86-grain bullet, and 
a hollow-point bullet, and sharp-point bullet. 
But each kind required a different sighting, 
and if I so much as loosened the mounting 
I would have to sight in all over again. Ad- 
justment for different ranges was out of the 
question. One day I took the telescope off 
the rifle to transport it, and then had to go 
through the !aborious process of sighting in 
all over again. Finally I tumbled to the 
trouble, and designed and had made a 
mounting with vernier adjustments like a 
rear vernier target peep sight. This was a 
little better but was still far from satisfac- 
tory. About this time the micrometer sight 
adjusters for the Krag rifle sight were 
placed on the market and I became familiar 
with the micrometer method of adjustment. 
[ then designed and had made by an expert 
mechanic a mounting with micrometer ad- 
justments for both elevation and windage. 
This mounting cost me more than the tele- 
scope but the problem was solved. We thus 
see that the very best telescope is practically 
useless without proper mountings. 

In articles on telescope sights I have often 
seen the statement that lateral adjustment 
is not necessary, that the rifleman can hold 
off for windage allowance, Once the tele- 
scope is sighted in this is perhaps true, but 
don't forrzet that in order to get it sighted 
in lateral adjustment is most certainly nec- 
essary, and it must be of the most delicate 
kind. By delicate I mean it must be capable 
of the smallest changes and readings. A 
micrometer can be made as strong as any 
other means of adjustment. In fact a mi- 
crometer mounting is characterized by 
large, strong screws. 

So far we have considered only the ordi 
nary straight tube telescope sight. Tele- 
scopes of the prism variety are, however, 
beginning to be adapted to rifles. They are 












of many types and in each type the con 
struction is different. It will be possible 
here to refer to them only in a general way. 
*risms are used in a telescope in order tu 
fio away with the long tube and thus gain 
dn compactness and size as in the prism 
field glass. The prisms cause the rays of 
light to be bent upon themselves in such a 
yay as to greatly shorten the tube, At the 
same time the tube must be thickened and 
made of a different shape. Generally the 
rays of light from the object enter through 
he object glass as in the ordinary terres- 
trial telescope and passing up the short tube 
istrike a prism. Here they are refracted 
back again by this prism to the forward end 
of the tube. Striking another prism here 
they are again refracted up the tube to the 
eye-plece. Such an arrangement of prisms 
will allow of a tube one-third the length ol 
the ordinary telescope. 

A prism glass has other advantages over 
an ordinary one. For a given power the 
field is much larger and brighter in a prisin 
glass. <A. prism glass can also be made of 
higher power without unduly sacrificing size 
and brightness of field, than the ordinary 
glass. For instance, I have a 10-power 
prism field glass, which in size and bright- 
ness of field is equal to a first-class four- 
power telescope sight of the ordinary pat- 
tern. Prism telescope sights being very 
short require mountings with extremely fine 
readings to allow of close adjustment, .0001- 
inch is none too small. The prism glass is 
much more expensive than the ordinary 
type. 
 §So far we have considered the adjust- 
ment of the telescope for elevation to be 
confined entirely to the mountings. Many 
foreign makes of these sights, however, are 
arranged to obtain changes in elevation by 
elevating the horizontal cross-hair by means 
of a screw dial on top of the tube. Such 
sights are usually arranged to elevate for 
only 100, 200 and 300 yards and are of no 
use on a long range rifle. They have one 
-Breat disadvantage which causes Me person- 
ally to dislike them, To adjust them to the 
rifle and line them up the cross-hairs must 
first be set at 100 yards. The ‘scope is 
then lined up with its permanently fixed de- 
tachable mountings by shooting the rifle at 
100 yards. We have already seen how diffi- 
cult it is to do this without micrometer ad- 
justments. Admitting, however, that it can 
be done, what happens to the combination 
when we are forced to change to an ammu- 
nition giving a slightly different point of 
impact? Let’s take a particularly apt illus- 
tration of this. A commonly seen combina- 
tion of this kind is a Voightlander German 
telescope sight on a Sauer-Mauser 8-mm. ri- 
fle. The mountings are detachable and 
about 6 inches apart, the forward mount be- 
ing on the breech of the barrel and the 
rear mount on the bridge of the receiver. 
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These mounts are immovable, the adjust- 
ment for elevation being made by raising 
and lowering the horizontal cross-hair. The 
German makers sight this telescope in, in 
some way unknown to the writer. At any 
rate, when it gets into the sportsman’s hands 
the only adjustment he can make is to lower 
and raise the cross-wire. ‘[wo makes of 8- 
mm. ammunition are made in this country 
and there are many foreign makes each hav- 
ing a slightly different point of impact. That 
is requiring « slightly different adjustment 
of sights. This combination of rifle and 
glass will only be correct for the particular 
ammunition it was adjusted with. With Win- 
chester &mm, ammunition for instance, 
when shooting at 200 yards, you may have 
to adjust the cross-hairs to 300 yards and 
then aim 6 inches high and & inches to the 
right to hit the bull's-eye. Js this satisfactory 
—how would you like it? As I have said, I 
don't know how the German maker aligns 
this telescope. I would not want to cuaran- 
tee to do it with an ammunition expendi- 
ture of less than 400 or 500 rounds, and the 
accuracy life of the 8-mm., rifle is probably 
about 2,000 rounds. The rifle would come 
to you one-fourth worn out! But the Ger- 
Iman telescopes seem to be ahead of ours 
optically, with larger and brighter fields and 
a more elastic relief, which reminds me that 
I have neglected two definitions and must 
needs bring them in here although some- 
what out of their place. 

By relief is meant the distance that the 
eye may be held from the eye lens and yet 
see the full field of the telescope. This dilf- 
fers in different telescopes. In one, for in- 
stance, the eye may be held pressing against 
the eve lens or 24% inches away from it, and 
in either position the full field of vision of 
the telescope can be seen, The focal relief 
of this glass is then 2% inches. Then again 
we may have a telescope designed to be 
mounted on a repeating rifle with the eye 
lens and entire telescope in front of thy 
breech bolt in order not to interfere with the 
ejection of the cartridges. This glass may 
have a relief. of say seven inches but its 
field must of necessity be very small. A 
long relief is very desirable on a rifle tele- 
scope, particularly if it is to be used on a 
heavily-charged rifle as the eye can then be 
held some distance from the eye-piece and 
there will be no danger of the telescope 
striking the eye in recoil. But long eye-re- 
lief should be accomplished without dimin- 
ishing the size of the field, 


By lateral eye-relief is meant the distance 
the eye can be held laterally from the op- 
tical axis of the telescope and yet see the 
full field. Some of our telescopes are badly 
deficient in this. If the eye be held an 
eighth of an inch too high or too low, too 
far to one side or the other, one cannot see 
through the telescope at all. I have seen 
telescopes so deficient in this respect that 
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when held off hand the object or picture was 
continually vanishing, due to the eye get- 
ting beyond the laterial eye relief. 

Such a glass would, of course, be useless 
for quick work. A very important point in 
most German glasses is their large eye lens 
with long focal relief and plenty of lateral 
relief. 

All telescope sights of which I have any 
knowledge have one great fault from the 
Sportsman's standpoint. They cannot be 
taken apart for cleaning by the average 
rifleman, Three or four years of use will 
Make this necessary in any glass I have 
seen. An accidental immersion in water 
makes it immediately necessary and six 
months’ residence in the tropics will also 
make it imperative. As now constructed, 
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unless you have special optical knowledge, 
you must send them back to the makers. 
Many spy glasses, and a few of the more 
modern makes of prism field glasses are 50 
constructed that they can be dismounted and | 
the lenses cleaned by the novice and it 
seems reasonable to expect that telescope 
sights with a similar advantage may soon 
be expected cn the market. 

I have gone to this length in the discus- 
sion of the optics and construction of the 
telescope sight in order that riflemen may 
be able to judge a good glass from a poor 
one, and also be able to make an intelligent 
choice of a good glass which will best fill 
their particular needs. It now remains to 
consider the various telescopes and their 
mountings which are available for a choice. 


(To be concluded.) 


Hot Air Editing 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am pleased to 
learn through your letter that some of the 
high shooting authorities are going to try 
out the 300-yard revolyer shooting. I pre- 
dict that, after due practice, they will beat 
us at the game. However, I believe the 
Louisville Rifle and Revolver Club will re- 
ceive and be entitled to the credit of in- 
augurating the long-range revolver matches 
The old-time turkey shoot started it. Be- 
ginning with 150 yards, our shooters gradu- 
ally added to the range till it reached 200 
measured yards, probably the limit of the 
revolver’s effective work. Your December 
publication has occasioned a great deal of 
interest and surprise, and some incredulity. 


Therefore, I advise you not to divulge the 
hames of your friends, for if you do the 
“Arms and the Man” will immediately ini- 
tiate them into the Ananias Club and assign 
them to our class of “Hot-Air Shooters.” 1 
further warn them that they had better have 
an official scorer and plenty of affidavits to 
the record for it might some time reach the 
office of the “Arms and the Man,” whose 
editor, in the absence of such acceptable at- 
fidavits, no doubt would unhesitatingly de- 
nounce them as rank fakirs and “hot-air” 
artists. It would make no difference about 
the detail of the weapon used for the “Arms 
and the Man” makes no distinction between 
the adjustable U and (the fixed) gutter rear 
sights and proclaims turkey shooting with 
revolvers at 300 yards as impossible. It 
will not accept the truth, honesty and ac- 
curacy of the Outdoor Life casual account 
unless accompanied by the official report ot 
each shot fired and therefore must be un- 
true, it argues. 

As a matter of fact, the turkey shoot 
has no official score, and if it did it is 
hardly possible that it would be in exist- 
ence a year later. Your account, as you 


know, I wrote soon after the occurrence 
which it recounts and the report was based 
on statements of the shooters made at that 
time. The facts were well known then by 
nearly everybody present and it was more or 
less a business proposition as between the 
shooters and the range-owner to know them 
and it was not difficult to keep run of the 
shots and the turkeys hit. No one has any 
reason for or anything to gain by misrep- 
resenting the affair, That it was correctly 
reported, I herewith send you in addition the 
statements of ten witnesses whose names 
and addresses are given. 


Isn’t it a little strange that the “Arms 
and the Man" made no investigation what- 
ever before denouncing the “Outdoor Life” 
account as being untrue and impossible? 
Isn't it also strange that the account was 
so carelessly read that-no notice was taken 
of the adjustable U7? Mr. Keller asked the 
name of the “Arms and the Man” “author- 
ity’: but the information has been with- 
held, the editor saying that a member of 
his staff had written the attacks but that 
he (the editor) was responsible, Then it 
is in order to ask who is responsible for 
the Editor. A committee? 

I am herewith giving the correspondence 
which the “Arms and the Man” has not pub- 
lished at this writing so far as I can learn. 
It may prove of interest to Outdoor Life 
readers, who have shown themselves intel- 
ligent and discriminating, “Arms and the 
Man” readers may also find it on your pages 
and be entertained. The letters and state- 
ments follow. BRENT ALTSHELER. 

Louisville, Ky. 


Editor Arms and the Man:—We note that 
you say in your December 29th issue that 
“a member of the staff wrote ‘Hot-Air 
Shooting’ in your December 15th issue, and 





that “the editor of the paper is responsi- 
ble for all it contains”; that said article 
was written “to ridicule the absurd state- 
ment of the man (Altsheler) who told of 
the shooting” and that “the particular point 
is overlooked by both the correspondents 
(Mattmiller and Keller) who so vehemently 
protest against the article; namely, that a 
turkey was hit ‘every four or five shots’— 
20% to 25% of the time.” 

We wish to characterize as untrue your 
supplemental statement of December 29th, 
as well as your original statement of De- 
cember 15th, both under your captions “Hot 
Air Shooting.” The original account of the 
Pewee Valley New Year Shoot published in 


December Outdoor Life over the signature 


of Brent Altsheler was true and accurate in 
toto and as to every part thereof and we 
so stated in our communications published 
in December 15th “Arms and the Man,” your 
assertion to the contrary notwithstanding; 
and we wish herewith to reaffirm our state 
ment. 

“We did not “overlook” what you term the 
“real crux” of the matter, but confirmed 
the truth and accuracy of every statement 
we published touching the Pewee Valley 
New Year Turkey Shoot and we object to 
being placed in the public attitude of mak- 
ing or vouching for untruthful, inaccurate or 
absurd statements. 


We demand the name of the writer who 
questions the good faith of any part of our 
original publication in December “Outdoor 
Life” and upon what information he bases 
his assertions, And we wish to brand as 
false any statement that any part of our 
said account was inaccurate or untrue and 
we wish to brand as a falsifier anyone who 
directly or indirectly asserts that our said 
account, “The Turkey Shoot,” was in any 
way exaggerated or untruthful. 

We request you to publish the foregoing 
as a matter of justice and fairness. 


BRENT ALTSHELER, 
FRED KELLER, 
H. W. MATTMILLER. 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 5, 1911. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 9, 1911, 

Messrs, Brent Altsheler, Fred Keller, H 
W. Mattmiller, Louisville, Ky.; Gentlemen: 
—The communication dated January 5th and 
signed by you three has been carefully 
read, as have also previous communications 
published on the subject and the original ar- 
ticle entitled “Hot Air Shooting.” 

You misunderstand the situation. The ar- 
ticle was not written in animus, but to pun- 
ish by ridicule what were considered incor- 
rect and exaggerated statements. The opin- 
ion held by the writer of the article is prob- 
ably shared by most, if not all of the men 
who are accustomed to firearms and their 
use, 
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Intemperate vituperative attacks upon the 
good faith of the author of “Hot Air Shoot- 
ing” or any other acts except a statement 
of fact are not required to cause this pa- 
per to make a full and free withdrawal] ol 
its original statements, coupled with such 
apologies as are necessary, if you can show 
us wherein we were wrong. 

Nothing which has been submitted to us 
since “Hot Air Shooting” was published in 
the slightest degree changes our opinion. 
We are perfectly willing to concede that the 
author of the article, and you gentlemen 
who signed the last communication, are hon- 
estly mistaken, but so far you have not ta- 
ken the right way to put yourselves in a 
proper light, 

If you will send to me a detailed state- 
ment of the shots fired upon the occasion 
mentioned in “Hot Air Shooting,” the or- 
der in which they were fired, the names of 
the firers, and the number of turkeys actu- 
ally secured at the 300 yards range by this 
firing by the three persons named in the 
article, you need only sign it, and say that 
you know—not believe—it to be true, to se- 
cure its publication, and to secure, 50 far as 
this paper is concerned—and J own as well 
as publish and edit it—the acceptance of 
what you say as true. 

The original article and all that you have 
sent to me since that time are all of a 
piece: general statements. Just exactly the 
thing originally struck at in criticism. Give 
me the facts, and if the facts bear out the 
statements in the article originally criti- 
cized, these facts will be published and | 
shall be glad to acknowledge that my paper 
unjustly used you. 

The fact that the alleged shooting was the 
most remarkable ever done with the revol- 
ver, so much so that if substantiated it 
would constitute a world's record—and the 
further fact that no details have yet been 
offered, establishes, I think you will agree, 
more than sufficient grounds for a doubt of 
the accuracy of the report in the absence 
of proper proofl. JAMES <A. DRAIN, 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 9. 


Editor “Arms and the Man”’:—We have 
your letter of the 9th inst., in triplicate 
and note its contents. We have not asked 
you to make “such apologies as are neces- 
sary.” As to whether you should apologize 
we leave to you. Thank you for your invi- 
tation to send “‘a detailed statement of the 
turkey shoot.""” We do not wish to add to, 
or subtract anything from, the ‘original 
statement published in December Outdoor 
Life over the signature of Mr. Brent Alt- 
sheler, which was true and accurate in gen- 
eral and in particular, also complete in its- 
elf as to the Pewee Valley Turkey Shoot. 
We do not claim to have done anything on 
that occasion except what was clearly set 
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forth in “Outdoor Life” and your statement 
“that it would constitute a world’s record” 
is news to us. We were not aware that tur- 
key shooting matches had been standard- 
ized. We shoot for turkeys and not for rec- 
ords. If the shooter buys ten shots and 
secures thereby two turkeys, be they six- 
pounders or eighteen-pounders, his birds 
cost him 50 cents each and his hits are 
20%. | 
Now we hold that it is the limit of un- 

fairness for an editor to seek the advan- 
tage of his relationship to the public to at 
tack with ridicule and misrepresentation the 
statements of men whose reputation for 
truth and accuracy stands as high as does 
the editor’s; especially is it unjust when the 
editor can not have a scintilla of evidence 
to support his position. ‘Therefore, we again 
request the publication in “Arms and the 
Man” of our joint communication of Janu- 
ary 5th, also this one, and oblige. 

BRENT ALTSHELER, 

H. W. MATTMILLER, 

FRED KELLER. 

Louisville, Ky., Jan. 13, 1911. 


Miessrs. Brent Altsheler, Fred Keller, H. 
W. Mattmiller, Louisville, Ky.; Gentlemen: 
—Replying to your joint letter of January 
13th, this is not what was asked for, nor 
is it a proper or worthy letter. A perfectly 
clear way has been offered to you by which 
you may be set right in the minds of the 
reading public if you have been misrepre- 
sented. 

The expression, “a turkey every four or 
five shots,” or an equivalent loose use of 
words is either a true or an untrue state- 
ment. If it is true it can be verified by de- 
tailed information as to the number of shots 
fired, who fired them, and the number of 
turkeys hit, as requested in my previous let- 
ter. If it is not true then the original criti- 
cism was entirely too mild to fit the case, 

Allegations of a remarkable number of 
hits at incredible distances, put forward as 
statements of fact, should be branded as 
this one was, as doubtful or more than 
doubtful. They are the kind of statements 
which produce a false impression in the 
minds of the public that all shooting men 
are careless in their handling of the truth. 

JAMES -A. DRAIN. 

Washington, Jan, 19. 


Editor “Arms and the Man”:—Owning re- 
celpt of your favor of the 19th inst., we do 
not agree with you that there is “a false 
impression in the minds of the public that 
all shooting men are careless in their han- 
dling the truth.” Our impression is that 
“shooting men” are truthful and accurate 
and that they uphold that reputation gener- 
ally. We believe your observation fits the 
occasional shooter who is unfamiliar with 


the delicate handling of weapons, such as 
recognizing and making practical distinc- 
tion between the rear adjustable U and the 
old fixed gutter sight of the carefully-adjust- 
ed parts of the modern revolver and accur- 
ately loaded shells of the foremost manu- 
facturers. 

You have been kind enough to publish our 
statements that the “Outdoor Life” account 
of the Pewee Valley Turkey Shoot was 
truthful and accurate, although you stated 
contemporaneously that “the particular 
point is overlooked—namely that a turkey 
was hit “every four or five shots.” Our 
statement was sufficiently clear and point- 
ed for the average editor, who, some of us 
have found from pleasant experience with 
many, are generally fair and intelligent, the 
exception or exceptions we have met with 
only proving the rule, 

Your readers have no doubt read our 
statements that the Outdoor Life account 
was truthful and accurate. We can send 
you copies of ten additional statements of 
p.ain, reputable citizens, with their address, 
to the same purpose, but we suppose it 
would be useless, for what show has the 
testimony of a dozen eye-witnesses agree- 
ing in the truth as to what they saw 
against the edict of one man who dogmat- 
ically asserts without support that the ac- 
count is untrue, although he was probably 
1,000 miles away from the occurrence and 
did not learn of it till nearly a year later 
and who in shooting at a turkey 200 yards 
would “overhold so much that the target 
would be out of sight anyway.” We confess 
we are powerless in the presence of such 
“omniscience.” BRENT ALTSHELER. 

Louisville, Ky., Jan. 21, 1911. 


Louisville, Ky., Dec, 31, 1910. 

Editor “Outdoor Life’:—I have read Mr. 
Brent Altsheler’s article, “The Turkey 
Snoot,” in your December issue, especially 
that part giving an account of the New 
Year, 1910, shoot, held at Pewee Valley, Ky., 
and desire to say that it is accurate and 
truthful in every respect, I was present on 
that occasion and officiated as Lord High 
Executioner. In other words, I had a good, 
sharp pocket knife, and used it to behead 
the turkeys as fast as the boys hit them and 
were brought in off the 300-yard revolver 
range, and I was kept pretty busy with the 
work. No one present would think of ques- 
tioning the statement that every fourth or 
fifth shot of the most successful shooters 
got the turkey and that the shoot was a 
losing venture to Mr. Schultz, who conduct- 


ed it. EDWARD SAIER, 


Louisville Ky, 3lst and Broadwuy. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We have read the 
article, “The Turkey Shoot,” by Brent Alt- 
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sheler, in the December Outdoor Life, and 
learning that the truth and accuracy of it 
have been questioned, especially that part 
referring to the 300-yard revolver shooting 
conducted by Mr. Schultz, at Pewee Valley, 
Kentueky, New Year, 1910, we wish to state 
that we were present on that occasion; wit- 
nessed said revolver shooting; and believe 
that Mr. Altsheler’s account is as accurate 
as it could be made. We do not believe it 
overstates or exaggerates the revolver work 
in any respect. Everyone present seemed 
eurprised at the results, and the shooting 





In the January number of Outdoor Life 
Mr. Ashley A. Haines criticises my article 
on “The Bolt vs. Lever.” I am a little dis- 
appointed in this criticism and can hardly 
believe that Mr. Haines has correctly esti- 
mated the spirit of my article. Also I be- 
lieve that had he ever had any experience 
with a well-adjusted New Springfield or 
Mauser rifle he would not have written as 
he did. 

The point which I wished to bring out 
was not at all that lever action rifles did 
not have an ample margin of safety in their 
construction and design to give certainty of 
function, but that the design of the Mauser 
action was such that it had that margin of 
safety and that certainty of functioning to 
a greater degree than any lever action. 
Please notice that I very carefully did not 
say “bolt action” because [ do nct refer to 
the Mannlicher or Remington-Lee or any 
other such failures in the bolt line. T still 
hold that the Mauser action is stronger and 
more reliable in functioning than our lever 
actions and my reasons are still those given 
in my article in discussing the essentials of 
an action. 

Mr. Haines quotes a number of my former 
articles seemingly to show that I have made 
contradictory statements in these premises. 
I fail wo find any glaringly contradictory 
statements. The world moves: we gain 
more experience as we go on, and it would 
be strange Indeed if as our experience grows 
our views did not change to quite a marked 
extent. I am quoted as saying of lever ac- 
tion rifles. “Jams and accidents have oc- 
curred thousands of times, it is true, but in- 
yariably we have been able to trace them to 
carelessness or poor ammunition.” Just so. 
I did say that, and I still: maintain it. A 
poor cartridge is liable some day to be found 
in the belt of anv man, A little corrosion 
from the belt, a blow from a _ swinging 
branch striking a cartridge, a little grease 
on a cartridge to which sand sticks, may 
make a defective cartridge once in a year. 
And when such a cartridge goes unseen Into 
a magazine, thrust there in a hurry, a Mau- 


was considered quite phenomenal at that 
time. 
(Signed): 
RICHARD W. SCHULTZ, Proprietor, Pe- 
wee Valley, Ky. 
JAMES FOLEY, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
TOMMIE SINGER, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
CHAS. A. CALVERT, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
F. M. MELONE, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
WwW. F. OMBERG, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
FRANE DICK, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
Ww. H. O'NEAL, Pewee Valley, Ky. 
M. 2. HITT, Worthington, Ky. 
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A Criticism of a Criticism 
By Lleutenant Townsend Whelen 


ser action will hustle it through the action 
with much more certainty than will a lever 
action. This was one of the points I tried 
to show in discussing the essentials of an 
action. The other point was the strength 
of the action and in that respect I still 
maintain that a bolt supported by two lugs 
at its head is stronger than a bolt supported 
by two lugs or two bolts at its rear plus the 
supporting sides of the receiver. As a mat- 
ter of fact the superiority here is not of so 
much importance, as if a detonation of a 
cartridge occurs either action is completely 
wreeked, bolt, locking lugs, locking bolts, 
safety shoulder, walls of receiver, every- 
thing goes. Either bolt may or may not 
blow back in the shooter's face, depending 
entirely on luck. 

Mr. Haines says half a dozen Springfield 
bolts were broken at Camp Perry last year. 
At no place so much as at Camp Perry, is 
one so sure of getting the very best ammit- 
nition, But the ammunition used there is 
all of extremely high intensity. The desire 
is to get a load shooting as heavy a bullet 
as possible at as high a velocity as possible 
in order to buck the wind. With such car- 
tridges if anything is wrong with the temper 
of a part of the action, that part is going 
to break. Sporting rifles never use such 
ammunition. 

Had the contestants at Camp Perry been 
using Winchesters instead of Sprinefields 
with that same strenuous ammunition the 
proportion of broken actions would have 
been the same or greater. Hut please no- 
tice that while a few lugs on the Spring- 
field bolts cracked through a pressure of 
over 50,000 pounds, vet no accident occurred 
to the riflemen. } 

Now here is something for Mr. Haines: 
Several accidents dia occur at Camp Perry. 
Several riflemen had their cheeks cut by 
the cocking piece and firing pin rod being 
pushed back to full cock by the force of the 
explosion. On these rifles the mainspring 
had been cut off, to weaken it, in order to 
reduce the trigger pull. This is a very poor 
way, but an easy, labor-saving way, to re- 
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duce the pull. ‘The pressure required to 
cock the rifle is reduced from 16 to 18 
pounds to 8 to 10 pounds—is reduced from 
the norma! strength in the New Springfield 
to the normal strength of the Winchester— 
and a slight accident occurs. Inference is 
ouvious. 

Mr. Haines says: “As it only requires 
about one-half the effort to cock the Win- 
chester as the bolt guns mentioned by Lieu- 
tenant Whelen, we must concede that this 
is an advantage, as the arm is that much 
easier to manipulate, and as for any prop- 
erly-cared-for Winchester missing fire due to 
weak mainsprings such claims can seldom 
be justly made.” This is an untortunate 
statement. Mr. Haines would not have 
written it had he had experience with a 
well-adjusted Mauser action. The cocking 
of a Mauser action-does not require twice 
the effort that it takes to cock a Winches- 
ter. Quite the contrary. Owing to design 
and construction it requires very much less 
effort to campress the 18-pound spring otf 
this. particular bolt action than it does to 
compress the §&-pound spring of the Win- 
chester, 

“Barrel time” is the time required for a 
bullet to pass through the barrel, taken 
from the time the primer is struck until the 
bullet emerges from the muzzle. If this 
time be short, less lead is required at mov- 
ing game, and the effects of the movements 
of the rifle due to recoil and flinching are 
minimized. Now experiments recently con- 
ducted show that the barrel time of a 
Springfield is three times as long as normal 
if the mainspring be reduced to half 
strength, i. e., to § to 9 pounds, the strength 
of the Winchester mainsprine, . 


Now let us consider this speed question. 
Mr, Haines has here simply misunderstood 
the whole discussion in this respect. No 
one that IT know of has claimed that a bolt 
action using a .22 cartridge could be shot 
as fast as a lever action using the same am- 
munition or anything like as fast. Nor has 
anyone claimed that a bolt action .30-30 can 
be shot as fast as a lever action 30-30. 
Such statements would be absurd to those 
who know, Nor have |] ever claimed that a 
bolt action can be shot as fast as a lever 
action. In fact I have admitted that the 
lever action is the faster. But there is a 
ereat difference between rapidity of fire and 
rapidity of carefully aimed fire. One is 
worth nothing except as an exhihition while 
the ether is a desideratum in a rifle action. 
Une. can fire a rifle as rapidly as he can 
work the action, One can deliver accurately 
aimed fire as rapidly as he can work the 
action, catch the aim and pull the trigger 
without jerk. One can catch the aim as 
rapidly as he can recover his equilibrium 
disturbed by the recoil, Hence the greater 
the recoil the slower the rate of accurately 
almed fire. 





equilibrium and such a rifle can deliver ac- 
curately aimed fire nearly as rapidly as the 
action can be worked. Here the rapidity 
of the action comes in and the lever action | 
is very much faster, Let us jump up now | 
to the .30-30 cartridge. Say it takes half a 
second to recover equilibrium from its re- 
coil which is approximately about right. 
During that half second of recovery the lev- 
er action can easily be worked by an expert, 
An expert with a bolt action takes just 
about half a second to function it, but he | 
is pinched for time to do it during that half | 
second of disturbed equilibrium, The .30-30 
lever action is the faster in accurately aimed 
fire, Now we come to where the difference 
in rapidity of aimed fire in the two actions 
ceases to exist. Take the Winchester 
model 1886, .45-70-500 smokeless, recoil 15.22 
foot pounds, and the New Springfield model 
1903 cartridge, recoil 16.12 foot pounds, or 
the Mauser 8 mm., recoil about the same. 
The recoil of all these rifles ig about the 
same, and it will require one as long to get 
his equilibrium, to regain his balance and 
steady down after firing a shot from one 
as from the other. In this case, the aver- 
age time required will probably be a little 
over a second. During that second, while 
one cannot aim, the action can still be 
worked. While the recoil pushes one back, 
and one regains his balance and steadiness 
and gets his eye again into the line of sizhts 
there is plenty of time to work either action. 
At the end of the second both cuns are load 
ed, both ready to fire as soon as aim can 
be caught and trigger pulled. Here the lever 
is no faster than the bolt, the bolt no faster 
than the lever. With heavily charged car- 
tridges one action has no advantare over 
the other as far as the rapidity of accurately 
aimed fire is concerned. 

The good old .30-40 cartridge seems to be 
just about where the lever action loses its 
advantage in this respect. I have three 
sporting .30-40 rifles—a Winchester, model 
‘95, a Krag, and a New Springfield. (The 
Springfield takes the 1903 cartridge but I 
load it to give exactly the same results as 
the .30-40.) In my hands the Krag is the 
fastest, followed by the Winchester, with the 
Springfield last. 

Mr. Haines says: “Take a shooter 
equally expert in the use of both tvpes of 
arms we have been considering and let him 
shoot a .30-°) Remington-Lee (a bolt action 
and one of the best ever made) against a 
.20-30 lever action, and for speed we will 
find the lever gun again in the lead.” | 
should say we would! I must take exception 
to that part of the quotation in parentheses. 
Of all the bolt actions made, the Remington- 
Lee was probably one of the very worst. 
If the American sportsmen like Mr. Haines 
think that this rifle was one of the best 
bolt actions ever made I don't wonder at 


their still championing the lever actions. 
Slow, hard to operate, requiring a fifteen- 
pound push to close the bolt, said push hav- 
ing to be exerted at just the instant one 
should be snuggling the butt-plate against 
the shoulder, said push in such a direction 
that it pushed the gun away from the shoul- 
der, having no safety, extremely awkward to 
place it at balf cock, being at half cock it 
was extremely hard to cock, could not be 
cocked while raising to the shoulder, would 
take at least five seconds to cock it without 
noise, slightly raised bolt handle would oc- 
easion a mistire, a misshapen stock, a bot- 
tle-necked barrel which flipped excessively— 
these are some of the reasons that caused 
its demise some four years ago. It could 
never stand the competition of the lever ac- 


" tions. 


Such guns as the Remington-Lee, the Lee 
Straight Pull, the Lee-Enfield, the older 
Mannlichers and Mausers have undoubtedly 
given the bolt action a bad reputation in 
this country and we rightly stick to our 6su- 
perior lever actions. But now comes the 
new Mauser action and its twin brother the 
New Springfield, and in spite of that bad 
and lasting impressiong of the mossbacks 
these two are giving the lever quite a run 
for its money. 

Mr. Haines says: “More Winchesters— 
lever actions, mind you—have led more men 
into tight corners and brought them out 
again than any other rifle turned out by any 
manufacturer.” This is in bold type, Nixy! 
Iam from Missouri. [am a thorough Amer- 
ican and would like to think this, but it is 
not so. The Winchester is capable of it, all 
right, all right, but it simply is not so his- 
torically, The Winchester is very litue 
known outside of America, The exporta- 
tion of Winchesters to other countries, to 
Africa and Asia, particularly where most 
tight corners have occurred recently, has 
been ridiculously low compared with the ex- 
port of sporting rifles from England and 
Germany. The Winchester did not appear 
on the market until 1866 and was not pop- 
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ular until the introduction of the 1873 model. 
Comparatively few tight corners have oc- 
curred in America since 1873 and almost all 
of these occurred between 1873 and 1880. 
Between those dates the Winchester had to 
share in popularity with the Sharps, the 
Springfield .45, the Remington, the Ballard, 
the Spencer and the Snyder. I believe that 
if one would be historically correct he 
should substitute the word Martini for Win- 
chester in this connection. 

Some three years ago I made a tour ol 
practically all the seaports of Japan, China 
and the Far East. Being a crank I visited 
all the sporting stores in the cities. I saw 
lots of Martinis, Lee-Entields, Mannlichers, 
Mausers, etc. In one shop in Yokohama | 
saw a big collection of brand new Sharp and 
Ballard rifles. In all my search | saw one 
Winchester 1873, .44 caliber; about three 
Winchesters model 1890, .22 caliber; one 
Savage, .22 caliber, and one imitation Win- 
chester, model 1897, shotgun, made by a 
Japanese—20 gauge, by the way. 

What a lot of stuff we cranks do write. 
Mr. Haines and I have been good friends for 
years, We thought we would enjoy a little 
friendly spat and the editor agreed. Mr. 
Haines still sticks up for the good old lever. 
| feel sure that were he here in my little 
den, where I am writing this, I could reach 
over to my rifle rack and hand him four 
rifles which would put him in a brown study 
for a month. At the end of that month were 
he going on a trip to a tight corner I be- 
lieve he would flip a coin for his choice be- | 
tween bolt and lever, but I would not. 

I hope my readers won't try to construe 
anything anti-American in this discussion 
Mr. Haines quotes me correctly in saying: 
“There has never been any need to go to a 
foreign market to obtain these desirable 
features.” These are still my sentiments. 
The New Springfield is better than the for- 
eign Mauser, As a matter of fact no bet- 
ter argument in this respect can be given 
than the statement that I don’t own a for- 
eign arm, and never have owned one. 


End of the “ Friendly Spat” 
By Ashley A. Haines 


To begin with, let me say that 1 desire to 
put up a mild protest against the managing 
editor’s footnote, exceedingly flattering 
though it may have been, that followed 
Lieutenant Whelen’s article to which I re- 
plied in the January number of Outdoor 
Life, 

I might also state that several of the 
points to be dwelt upon in the following ar- 
ticle should be credited to Mr, Newton, they 
having been brought to the writer's atten- 
tion by him at a time when this bolt-lever 


action question was the chief topic dis- 
cussed. 

Had the name of Mr. Charles Newton been 
substituted for mine the last sentence of the 
footnote would have been strictly true in ev- 
ery sense, and while the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the (to me at least) rather ob- 
jectionable note is fully appreciated I feel 
that honor was accorded me that could have 
been far more appropriately conferred on 
enother, and, as mentioned above, this 
should have fallen on Mr. Newton. In the 
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next place let me state that simply because 
I differ from Lieutenant Whelen is not proof 
positive that I assume this position from 
sheer perversity, as this would be far trom 
fact, as [ believe that I can say that my 
views concerning this subject are based on 
my honest convictions, and also believe that 
could I see as many good points in the bow 
action rifle as can Lieutenant Whelen and a 
few others, that I would be one of the first 
to defend it were it as unjustly attacked as 
the lever action has so often been—not at- 
tacked by many writers many, nor yet even 
a few times, which would be serious, but 
by a few writers many times, which, of 
course, is of comparatively little import- 
ance. And yet when these few writers, dis- 
Satisfied with the products of the most noted 
arms factory In existence, so frequently and 
unjustly criticize these arms—leyer action 
Winchesters, please note—that not only 
thousands but tens of thousands of us have 
found dependable in every way—arms that 
have been weighed in the balance by prac- 
tical men in every known part of the 
world and never found wanting—then it is 
that my antagonistic nature is likely to as- 
sert itself and shove me to the front in de- 
fense of these world-famous arms. Without 
further apology for this effort, I will pro- 
ceed to consider Lieutenant Whelen's arti- 
cle preceding this which he states in a per- 
sonal letter to the writer will be his last 
in this strain, and, not wishing to.be out- 
done by the Lieutenant, I will state here 
that this is also my last, as a continuation 
of the matter is entirely unnecessary, due 
to the fact that the lever guns criticized are 
So justly popular as to really require no de- 
tending anyway, and to the further fact that 
all discussions of this nature are of little in- 
terest to any but those directly involved in 
what Lieutenant Whelen aptly terms “a 
friendly spat.” 

From the quotations | made from Lieu- 
tenant Whelen’s various articles he refers 
to in the preceding one, there were several 
Statements made by him that to me seemed 
to be of a contradictory nature, and I only 
quoted him in an effort to prove my points 
from his own pen, which all seemed perfectly 
fair to me. As to whether the Lieutenant 
has ever given it as his opinion that any of 
the lever actions did not have a sufficient 
margin of strength to withstand the pres- 
sures set up by some of the modern smoke- 
less powder cartridges of high concentration 
I would reter the reader to his article in the 
Arms and Ammunition columns of Outdoor 
Life entitled “American Big Game Rifles” 
for August, 1909. The inexperienced could 
arrive at but one conclusion after reading 
that and that would be that to purchase one 
of those arms would be to invite disaster to 
the man who might have the nerve to fire 
it. The world does move, as the Lieuten- 
ant well says, and as our experience in- 
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creases our views often change in conse 
quence, and statements that we made yes; 
terday may conflict sometimes with those 
of today, but nevertheless as many of the 
statements made in the past that were true 
then are often no less true today, and as 
the quotation from Lieutenant Whelen’s a 

ticle that 999 out of every 1,000 American 
shooters were using American-made lever 
action rifles a year and a half ago was 
probably pretty nearly true then, I fancy) 
that these figures would not be far from 
correct now, unless there has been a greater] 
stampede for bolt action arms than most of) 
us are aware of. This is one of the quota- 
tions referred to which I mention only to 
prove from the Lieutenant’s own pen that 
we must concede that American rifles, in| 
America at least, have been immensely 

popular and we know that they are none the 

less so today. 

And I might add that in my opinion 
something radically different from any bolt 
action we now have will have to appear 
before the best of our lever action rifles 
become less sought for than at present. 
Please remember that it is not claimed that 
improved arms cannot, or will not, be of- 
fered us from time to time, for there is 
nothing more certain than that these will 
appear frequently, but I fancy that the ones 
likely to become the most popular, with 
Americans at least, will be manipulated 
with a finger lever. 

The Lieutenant says: “A poor cartridge 
is liable some day to be found in the belt 
of any man. A little corrosion from the 
belt, a blow from a swinging branch strik- 
ing a cartridge, a little grease on a car- 
tridge to which sand sticks, may make a 
defective cartridge once in a year.” Writing 
from personal experience with every model 
of Winchester lever action rifle turned out, 
will say that it is going to take more than 
“a little” grease, and something more sub- 
stantial than a blow from any swinging 
branch to put a cartridge in a condition to 
unfit it for being successfully inserted in 
and extracted from the chamber of one of 
these rifles. This grease-on-a-cartridge 
problem should hardly enter into the dis- 
eussion as it would be difficult to imagine 
any hunter of experlence having a cartridge 
with grease on it in his belt. In the days 
of the outside-lubricated cartridge a point 
might be made here, but not today when 
cartridges with outside lubricant are never 
used in big game rifles. Any surplus grease 
left on a cartridge from reloading should be 
removed by wiping with a cloth saturated 
with kerosene. In a short time all kerosene 
evaporates, leaving the cartridge dry, ready 
for the belt, and a cartridge with oi] on it 
is responsible for much of the corrosion we 
hear so much about on cartridges carried 
in leather belts. The less oil in the leather 
belt the less trouble to be expected from 
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corroded cartridges. But if one will have 
cartridges in his belt with grease on them 
to which sand sticks, his Winchester will 
send it through the action of the rifle 
quicker than any bolt action, but I wouldn't 


‘Tecommend such ammunition for any arm 


as, although I have never made it a prac- 
tice to shoot “sanded” cartridges, [ have al- 
ways been of the opinion that to “railroad” 
a bullet with sand on it through a barrel at 
a couple of thousand feet per second would 
be more or less injurious to its interior. 

I note that Lieutenant Whelen still main- 
tains that the method of locking the bolt 


action is stronger than an action locked 


several] inches in rear of cartridge head, but 
fails to state whether he still considers his 
argument as illustrated by the vise in his 
January article was based on sound princi- 
ples or not. I claim not, and for the rea- 
sons given in my answer thereto. 

Those who claim that the only correct 
method of locking the bolt is with lugs on 
the bolt head, would do well to remember 
that there are too many men now using 
rifles locked at the rear end of the bolt 
who have always found this method satis- 
factory to let such statements carry much 
weight with them. In making this state- 
ment I am not criticizing the method em- 
ployed in locking the bolt guns. I should 
like to mention, however, that the Savage 
"99 model (a mighty fine gun, too), the 
large caliber Marlins (very accurate arms), 
and the Lee Straight Pull, are all locked 
at, or near, the rear ends of breech bolts, 
and so far as I know they have stood every 
test for strength for the cartridges for 
which they were intended. Of the Winches- 
ters, more farther on. Just a word about 
the Lee Straight Pull. This gun was not 
only locked near the rear end of the bolt 
but also below the line of recoil, and al- 
though the cartridge used in it has been 
stated as giving a breech pressure of some 
60,000 pounds when loaded to develop 2,500 
foot-seconds velocity, the action has stood 
the strain admirably. Now, will any one 
censure us greatly when we choose to dil- 
fer from them when tuey tell us repeatedly 
and apparently in all seriousness, that the 
only safe gun is the one locked on the lug- 
on-the-bolt-head plan? 

Just a word here concerning the rifles 
used at Camp Perry. I understand that the 
government provides for using new rifles at 
these matches, by the different teams, each 
year, therefore when we read of any of 
these rifles proving defective it might be 
suggested that the reader remember that 
the defective arm was new, direct from the 
arsenal, and not war-worn, weather-beaten 
veterans of a thousand fights, and also that 
before the defect developed had probably 
seen less shooting than the average sport- 
ing rifle. Also would suggest that it be re- 
membered that the soldier is instructed in 
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the proper care and handling of his rifle. 
How many of the average users of hunting 
rifles know or care anything about these 
matters? Not many. Although the military 
arm undoubtedly does receive plenty of hard 
knocks it is in the hands of men who are 
supposed to know how to care for it. 

The Lieutenant's article is quite interest- 
ing in that part in which he states that 
while using particularly powerful cartridges 
“if anything is wrong with the temper of a 
part of the action that part is going to 
break. Sporting rifles never use such am- 
munition. Had the contestants at Camp 
Perry been using Winchesters instead of 
Springfields with the same strenuous am- 
munition the proportion of broken actions 
would have been the same or greater.” 

One phase of this suggestion leads us to 
inquire a little into the relative conse- 
quences of a defective action in the New 
Springfield rifle and in a Winchester, using 
tor illustration the popular Winchester 
model 1886. 

The difficulty suggested by the Lieuten- 
ant is with the temper of a part. The vital 
part of the New Springfield is the bolt head 
and locking lugs which form a single part, 
and I should like to remark that if this part 
is too highly tempered so as to render it 
brittle it might break, due to the excessive 
brittleness, and if so crush into several 
fragments and the only thing interposed be- 
tween the shooter’s head and the bolt 
(which in case the locking lugs should 
break would come back clear of the gun and 
as far to the rear as the force of the explo- 
sion would send it) is the safety shoulder 
on the bolt which is opposed to a section 
of the wall of the receiver 44-inch thick and 
which would have to spring but this %-inch 
outward to let the entire bolt back into 
the shooter’s face. If the bolt head were 
too soft the only difficulty to be apprehended 
would be the lugs shearing which might 
happen with the same consequences. 

Now, in the '86 model Winchester, if the 
volt head were too hard, or the entire bolt 
were of too high temper, it might crush, and 
might crush away enough from the front 
end to permit gas to escape upward; but 
the bolt could under no circumstances come 
back because the locking bolts would hold 
it firmly regardless of the amount of dam- 
age done to the bolt itself. As to the lock- 
ing bolts, and these, together with the bolt 
constitute the restraining portion of the 


mechanism, were they too hard they might 


crush in almost any form, thus disabling the 
gun, but they would still hold the bolt from 
coming back except in the almost impossi- 
ble case that both locking bolts should be 
defective, and that both of these bolts 
should split squarely up and down exactly 
through the middle from front to rear. It 
might be mentioned about here that this 
using of two separate pieces practically 
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eliminates any possibility of both being ar- 
fected with the same flaw and both giving 
way together, while this might easily occur 
in the New Springfield as the head of the 
bolt is composed of a single piece and if too 
hard or soft anyone can readily see the dis- 
astrous consequences certain to follow dis- 
charge of the arm. If any parts of the mov- 
ing mechanism were too soft, as stated 
above, with the New Springfield, the lugs 
might shear, but with the '86 Winchester if 
the flaw was in the bolt the head might be 
upset, causing the action to work hard, or it 
the defect was in the locking bolts the only 
defect would be a shearing action and this 
would have to shear a piece out of the lock- 
ing bolts half the thickness of these bolts 
and their entire width before the bolt could 
come back; and here also we have the fur- 
ther requirement that both locking bolts 
must be soft. As it is practically impossi- 
ble for both of these locking bolts to prove 
too hard or both too soit it will readily be 
seen how nearly impossible it would be for 
a user of the "86 Winchester to be injured 
when it is remembered that with one sound 
bolt in this arm he is safe. As yet [ have 
hever heard of a breech bolt or locking bolt 
of one of these rifles proving defective in 
any way, 

So much for the moving parts of the two 
guns and the results to be expected should 
any of them prove to possess flaws, too high 
temper or be too soft. Now tor the receiv- 
ers. A flaw in the receiver of the New 
Springfield would be just as serious as a 
flaw in the receiver of the Winchester, so 
no greater freedom from accident can be 
claimed tor it on that score. 

Comment is made upon the particularly 
powerlul cartridges used at Camp Perry 
last summer with the statement that “sport- 
ing rifles never use such ammunition.” The 
ammunition used at Camp Perry, according 
to the best information 1 can “corral,’’ con- 
sisted of the regulation government ammu- 
nition; also the same shell loaded with 180- 
grain bullet, and generating 49,000 pounds 
per square inch pressure, manufactured by 
the U. S. Cartridge Company; the same 
shell loaded with bullets weighing 150 and 
172 grains and giving a pressure of from 
90,000 to 52,000 pounds (same pressures as 
developed by these cartridges furnished 
regularly) by the U. M. C. Company, while 
the Winchester Company loaded this shell 
with bullets of two different weights, one 
weighing 150 grains and the other weighing 
180 grains, the latter showing up particular- 
ly well at long range, being less affected by 
the wind than the lighter or 150-grain bul- 
let. The chamber pressure of these two 
cartridges were practically the same, and 
all of the latter that have been loaded by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, 
whether to sell to the trade or made under 
contract for the government, have been the 
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same in every detail, such as velocity, pre: 
Sure and energy. . 

The original charge for which the Ne 
Springfield was designed gave about 60,00 
pounds per square inch chamber pressure 
for the model 1908 cartridge. The next ca 
tridge was the model 1906, which generate 
over 49,000 pounds chamber pressure, ant 
practically as soon as this first, or mode 
1908 ammunition, was issued by the gov 
ernment the Winchester Company adapte 
their mode] 1895 rifle to use it; and it, an 
the 1906 cartridge, has been used in tha 
popular arm with great success since, an 
we have not as yet heard of any difficulty 
due to the action letting go. It is perfectl 
true that the present service cartridge, at 
least so [| understand, developes but about 
45,000 pounds pressure, due to an improve-' 
ment in powder, but the model 1895 Win- 
chester for this cartridge still uses ammu- 
nition intended to develop a service pres- 
sure of about 50,000 pounds. All of which 
is illuminating in view of the Lieutenant's 
statement that “sporting rifles never use 
such ammunition.” 

Kermit Roosevelt, it might be mentioned 
here, used one of these rifles throughout 
his African trip with great success, while 
his father pinned his faith to the .405 for 
much of his shooting, and this ‘little gun” 
must be considered as shooting ammunition 
of the “strenuous” brand when it is con- 
sidered that the pressures are about 650,000 
pounds, I do not know just how many 1895 
Winchesters accompanied the Roosevelt 
party, but I do know that there were sev- 
eral, and so far as can be learned they all 
proved well adapted to the work required 
of them. I imagine that patriotism hardly 
entered into the matter when it came to se 
lecting the arms for this trip, nor do I im- 
agine that Winchester arms were so sgener- 
ally chosen by members of the party due 
to the fact that there were prospects of se- 
curing arms at somewhat less cost than if 
adopting some of the various bolt guns then 
to be had; no; I fancy Winchesters were 
selected simply and solely because the 
prospective user, knowing that he was more 
than certain to run up against trouble, 
wanted the best. 

Again I quote: “Had the contestants at 
Camp Perry been using Winchesters in- 
stead of the Springfields with the same 
strenuous ammunition the proportion of 
broken actions would have been as great or 
greater.” A hasty reading of the above 
quotation would seem to indicate, upon the 
undoubtedly high authority of Lieutenant 
Whelen, that the Winchester action was in 
some wise inferior to the New Springfield 
in strength, but really all it contains is a 
prophecy that it is no stronger when he says 
that the proportion of broken actions would 
have been the same or greater. Not a very 
serious impeachment after all. 








Sometime ago the Lieutenant published a 
jstatement that the lever action rifles had 
been tested and found deficient in strength 
‘by Ordnance boards of various nations. An- 
| other correspondent, Mr. Newton, I think, 

called upon him to specify what nation, ex- 
cept the United States government, had ever 
tested a lever action rifle as built for mod- 
ern high power cartridges and found it in- 
sufficient in strength, and we are still wait- 
ing for the Lieutenant's answer. The Unit- 
ed States government did test the model 
1895 Winchester rifle with the Krag car- 
tridge thoroughly and exhaustively and re- 
ported its tests in full in the report of the 
Chief of Ordnance, and that report contains 
not the slightest allusion to any weakness 
of the action. 
lever action for use in a prone position 
which rules out the rifles thus actuated from 
consideration in military circles, as the lever 
action is generally considered comparatively 
slow to operate in a prone position, which 
is the position in which most military work 
is done, although faster to operate in the 
off-hand position, for the first magazine full, 
which is of little importance in modern 
military work (but of great advantage to 
the hunter): but the strength of a properly 
constructed lever action rifle has never as 
yet been successfully impeached, and if it 
wasn't that Lieutenant Whelen and I have 
agreed to let this issue settle our dispute, I 
would ask him to point out to us a single 
authoritative instance of the bolt of a lever 
action Winchester rifle giving way to the 
stress of an explosion of the cartridge, The 
word “authoritative” should not be over- 
looked as none of us desires a repetition of 
a citation like the statement of one very 
prolific writer, made in another magnzine. 
that he had been told by a friend of a mode! 
1886 Winchester rifle blowing open and in- 
juring the Eskimo who was shooting it. 
This statement was challenged and the party 
who was stated to have furnished the in- 
formation wrote an explanation stating that 
he did not say it was the model 1886 Win- 
chester but understood it was the mode! 
1873 Winchester, and a little farther on ad- 
vised us that he did not see the rifle and 
the injured man could not speak English and 
described the accident in the sign language. 
How the injured Eskimo was able in the 
sign language to communicate accurately 
the model of the rifle which injured him 
Was not explained, and the natural infer- 
ence would be that the most he did say was 
that a gun blew out <i the breech, as this 
is pretty nearly the limit of the sign lan- 
guage, and I might add that this gun might 
have been an ancient wheel-lock or a mod- 
ern automatic, so far as one would be able 
to determine from the explanation, and yet 
I will venture the opinion that many inex- 
perienced persons contemplating the pur- 
chase of a rifle—their first one—were influ- 
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enced by the article in which the above 
statement first appeared to the extent that 
their money went for some other make of 
rifle. 

Lieutenant Whelen comments upon anum- 
ber of accidents happening at Camp Perry 
where riflemen had their cheeks cut out by 
the cocking piece and firing pin rod being 
pushed back to full cock by force of the ex: 
plosion. Then he explains that the reason 
of this was a portion of the mainspring had 
been cut off to weaken it to reduce the pull, 
but again gets back at the Winchester with 
the statement that it was reduced to the 
normal strength of the Winchester from 
which the inference apparently sought to be 
made is that the Winchester would be sub- 
ject to similar accidents, This will bear in- 
vestigating. 

The cocking piece, firing pin rod and 
striker point of the new Springfield when 
assembled constitute one solid, rigid piece, 
disposed exactly in prolongation to the reat 
of the axis of the bore of the rifle and con 
tained within the bolt. Surrounding the fir- 
ing pin rod is a coi] wire mainspring which 
is confined between a shoulder on the firing 
pin rod and another shoulder in the bolt. 
This permits of a movement of the entire 
firing pin and cocking piece straight to the 
rear for 3-inch, and when it has moved that 
distance the coils of the mainspring are 
compressed so that they impinge upon each 
other and thus prevent any farther rear- 
ward movement: but for this obstruction of- 
fered by the coils of the mainspring the fir- 
ing pin could come back about 24% I{nches 
farther, and consequently every coil cut off 
the mainspring permits the cocking piece to 
be driven back by the force of the explo- 
sion about 1-16 inch farther. 

Upon firing the arm, if the primer is 
pierced, the pressure of the gas comes di- 
rectly on the point of the firing pin with 
nothing to stop it except the pressure of the 
mainspring, and as soon as the pressure has 
forced the firing pin back about 14-inch it 
is so loosened in its bed that gas can pass 
freely past the point of the pin and then 
operates upon the shoulder of the striker, 
which has a diameter of .265-inch, thus form- 
ing the piston of a gas engine of that dil- 
ameter, and it is free to blow the firing pin 
back until stopped by the coils of the main- 
spring. To offset this the Ordnance Depart- 
ment has inserted a gas escape consisting 
of a little hole drilled through the right 
hand side of the receiver and extractor to 
a point directiv opposite where the head 
of the cartridge meets the face of the 
bolt, which device is absolutely worthless, 
for the reason that in case the primer is 
pierced there is an easy access of gas, as 
above intimated, back into the bolt, while 
it cannot escape through the vent for the 
reason that in order to do so it would have 
to pass between the bolt head and the head 
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of the cartridge which at that time would 
be held together by a pressure approximat- 
ing 45,000 and 50,000 pounds per square inch 
and through which no gas could possibly 
force its way. In the left side of the bolt, 
however, a little farther back is a small 
hole which permits gas to escape from in- 
side of the bolt out to ‘the left of the bolt 
into a groove into which the upper locking 
lug runs back, but this groove itself has no 
direct connection with the outside except as 
the gas is forced through the crevices left 
in the fitting of the parts, and, consequently, 
it would fill up. From the above it will be 
seen that the New Springfield is admirably 
constructed to blow back to full cock in case 
of a pierced primer. 

Turning now to the 1886 Winchester and 
examining the firing pin we find that in 
case of a plerced primer the gas comes 
against the point of firing pin and it must 
blow the firing pin back about 14-inch be- 
fore gas can do more than escape through 
the very slight opening between the firing 
pin and the face of the bolt and which is 
fitted as closely as the free working of the 
pin will permit, it being practically merely a 
tight working joint. Across the bottom of 
the pin at right angles is cut a groove and 
a transverse binding pin is passed through 
the bolt and through this groove which bind- 
Ing pin permits the firing pin to move to its 
forward position and also move backward 
until its point is slightly to the rear of the 
face of the bolt when the front shoulder of 
the groove in the firing pin beds against the 
transverse binding pin and it cannot go 
back any farther, it being solidly supported: 
therefore, whatever gas escapes to the rear 
of the bolt head must escape through the 
very slight opening rendered necessary to 
permit the point of the firing pin to move 
freely in its hole in the bolt head. It might 
be mentioned that when a primer is 
pierced the portion driven back acts as a 
gas check even on this small hole. But if 
any gas did escape past the point of the fir- 
ing pin it would be released down into the 
action through the slots in the lower side 
of the bolt through which the finger lever 
bears upon the firing pin and no material 
pressure could be transmitted any farther 
back on the firing pin. But even should gas 
enough escape to create a serious pressure 
here we find that back of this firing pin for 
about 214 inches is a solid, smooth, round 
rod 5-16-inch in diameter inserted in a hole 
drilled through the center of the solid steel 
of the bolt of just sufficient diameter to 
permit it to play freely, and any gas which 
got to the back end of the firing pin would 
have to crawl through this almost impercep- 
tible aperture for a distance of 2% inches, 
which is absolutely impossible. But even 
considering the impossible to happen, and 
Bas has gotten to the rear end of the firing 
pin with a pressure sufficient to blow the 





hammer to full cock and we will find tha 
the instant that the hammer is raised at all 
from the firing pin it furnishes absolutely no 
resistance to the gas, which would dissipate 
itself at once. Therefore it is absolutely 
impossible for a model 1886 Winchester to 
be blown to full cock, and I believe the "95 
model just as safe in this respect. That no 
fas does escape to the rear, even when the 
primer is pierced, has been proven by 
shooting a model 1886 Winchester having 
the firing pin adapted to the black powder 
cartridges and consequently larger at the 
point than is used with smokeless powder, 
with a copper primer in a specially loaded 
shell giving 41,000 pounds per square inch 
chamber pressure. About one-half of the 
primers were pierced and there was not only 
no trace of gas escaping at the back end 
of firing pin but there were no traces of 
any gas having passed the nose of the firing 
pin. In winding up this phase of the sub- 
ject, I would like to state that if it were 
possible for the impossible to occur and the 
hammer to the ’86 Winchester by any con- 
ceivable method was blown to full cock, 
it would be more than interesting to know 
just what kind of a contortionist a shooter 
would be, and the position he would assume 
to have his face injured in any way from 
the spur of hammer striking it. The Win- 
chester hammer is pivoted at the lower end, 
the spur moving in a circle, back and down. 
while the cocking piece of the New Spring- 
field comes straight back, and with the pos- 
sibility of same being blown back the man 
behind the New Sprinefield, it would seem, 
would do well to assiduously cultivate the 
art of dodging on short notice if desirous of 
exhibiting a face free from cuts, gashes or 
more serious disfiguration. 

Now as to the power required to cock the 
Winchester, it all depends on the tension 
given the mainspring. By turning the 
Strain screw in, the blow delivered by the 
hammer is increased and as a consequence 
more power is required to cock it. If the 
Mainspring seems too stiff, loosen strain 
screw and there you are. 

I am going to pass the new phase to the 
discussion the Lieutenant has introduced 
concerning “barrel time” with the statement 
that when I find any of my Winchesters 
missing fire once in five years, and the 
primers are proven good ones, or lose deer 
making their skyscraping jumps due to this 
“barrel time” proposition, I am going to 
throw all of my Winchesters in the creek 
with a good-sized mill stone chained to their 
levers. 

This speed question could be disposed of 
with a few words, but as Lieutenant Whelen 
has misunderstood me in a few respects | 
wll endeavor to set aim straight, and then 
proceed, The bol+ action champions have 
claimed that it v vuld not be a fair proposi- 
tion to stack vu’, a lever action having slight 
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recoil against a bolt action having very 
much more recoil, to determine the rela- 
tive speed of fire. Now I felt so certain 
that the lever action would prove the 
speedier that I was willing to see the .44 
Winchester shot against the bolt action .22 
(not a .22 lever action against a .22 bolt 
action, as Lieutenant Whelen erroneously 
states), and certainly this would have been 
perfectly fair, and more, for the bolt guns, 
as there certainly is some little difference 
in the recoil of the two guns. My reason 
for comparing the lever action .30-30 with 
the Remington-Lee of same caliber was that 
there was no other bolt action of this cali- 
ber to be had, and as both were to use same 
eartridzge considered this a fair proposition. 

As to the Remington-Lee not being a first- 
class bolt gun I could quote from some of 
the best posted gun men who have claimed 
that this was not only the equal of any bolt 
gun but in some respects superior. I note 
that Lieutenant Whelen speaks of the bot- 
tle-necked barrel of the Remington-Lee as 
though that was the only barrel with which 
this gun could be had, evidently overlook- 
ing the fact that these guns could be had 
made up with heavier barrels for those de- 
siring them. This rifle was made in sev- 
eral grades, but still it wasn’t popular, 
though, as I said before, it was one of the 
best of its kind, though the statement 
wasn’t based altogether on my experience 
with it. About the only reason I can give 
for its not being popular is that the Ameri- 
can hunter saw something far better in the 
lever action, and for these he spent his 
money. Better material, I believe, never en- 
tered into gun construction, nor was there 
better workmanship ever displayed than on 
Remington guns, but one thing these Rem- 
ington-Lees lacked and that was a finger- 
lever—the door-knob bolt handle being pre- 
viously amputated—then it would have 
looked good to many a hunter. In my an- 
swer to Lieutenant Whelen I suggested us- 
ing the .30-40 Winchester against the Krag, 
which, of course, uses same cartridge, as 
well as the "95 Winchester using ‘06 car- 
tridge against the New Springfield, and I 
am still of the opinion that in every case 
the lever action would have proved the 
speedier and account for more game, where 
nearly every shot is from the off-hand po- 
sition, and where fractions of a second, 
eained by the man using the gun that can 
be manipulated the quickest, count. I am 
sure that in my hands the lever gun would 
win every time, though I should shoot both 
types and do my best, favoring neither, Of 
course IT am aware that Lieutenant Whelen, 
and practically every other advocate of a 
bolt action rifle, is pre-eminently a military 
shot and consequently thoroughly familiar 
with the manipulation of this type of rifle, 
while the average hunter is wholly unfa- 
miliar with them, and all this makes a great 
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deal of difference in the efficiency of the ri- 
fle in the hands of the different men. I 
still think, however, that any man thorough- 
ly familiar in the manipulation of both types 
would invariably load and fire quicker at 
game or target, off hand, with the lever gun 
than with the bolt action, As one can work 
the lever to a lever action quicker than he 
can the bolt to the bolt action it naturally 
follows that he will have more time at his 
disposal to recover from the recoil and 
steady down for the next shot. Right here 
let me say that simply because the lever 
gun can be loaded in, probably, one-half the 
time required to load the bolt gun is no 
earthly reason why anyone should train his 
gun on the atmosphere for a target. The 
man who will lower his rifle from the shoul- 
der to work the action, as one well-known 
writer and shooter is quoted as doing, for 
every shot, would find the bolt gun as rapid 
in action as the lever, but—all shooters 
don't handle a lever gun that way. 

The lieutenant places me in rather a 
wrong light when he quotes me in part as 
follows: “More Winchesters—lever actions, 
mind you—have led more men into tight 
corners and brought them out again than 
any rifle turned out by any manufacturer.” 
Yes, I said that and more, the part preced- 
ing it having been omitted by Lieutenant 
Whelen, which, if used, as it seems to me 
it should have been, would have read as 
follows: “I believe that I state a fact when 
I say that it is my honest opinion tuaat 
more Winchesters, etc.,” mind you that this 
was given as my opinion, stated as being 
such, and if it was incorrect in any Way 
it is more than gratifying, to me at least, 
to know (and in this case know that I 
know what I state to be a fact), that it is 
not the only opinion that has been rather 
freely handed out that was not strictly in 
accordance with facts. I might say, how- 
ever, that when making the statement I did 
not have in mind all of the rifles, both mili- 
tary and sporting, that have been made in 
the past hundred years, as being stacked 
up against the Winchester, nor do I think 
many of the readers s0 understood me. As 
to whether there have been any tight cor- 
ners since 1880 or not I am willing to let 
the readers judge for themselves. Also as 
to whether Winchesters in these same tight 
corners haven't been more than conspicu- 
ously prominent. I will also leave it to them 
if it is a fair proposition to speak only of 
the Winchester and its performance prior 
to 1880. 

In my opinion not, and for these reasons: 
Up to that date—1880—there had been but 
three models of Winchesters made—the ‘66 
model using the .44 rim fire cartridge, the 
72 model using the .44-40 C. F. cartridge 
and the Centennial or model '76 using the 
45-75 C. F. cartridge. The first had been 
on the market but 14 years, the second but 
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7 years and the third but 4 years. Neither 
of the first two used powerful cartridges 
(it might be mentioned, however, that the 
.44-40 has killed all kinds of American game, 
and has been used the world over for va- 
rious purposes) while more prejudice ex- 
isted then against the repeater (for let it 
be remembered that the repeater in those 
days was somewhat of an experiment—at 
least so considered by many) than has ever 
existed, or will exist against the modern 
automatic (my opinion, please note) for 
shooters of to-day have seen so much that 
is wonderful along the lines of fire arms {n- 
vention that they are readily becoming ac- 
customed to having faith in anything, nearly, 
that promises to annihilate time or increase 
range, Just how popular, or unpopular 
these early models of Winchesters were we 
will let Lieut. Whelen answer as he does 
in the article that appeared in the Aneust, 
1308, number of Outdoor Life. “Then came 
the advent of the repeating rifle, which, in 
the mode] 1866, 1873 and Centennial Win- 
chester, soon drove the single shot to the 
wall—in the hunting field at least.” Lieut. 
Whelen has paid so many compliments to 
the justly famous Winchester arms that it 
is a great temptation to quote from his arti- 
cles, and, as he makes himself so clear, I 
am certain that he will not object freatly. 
Before changing from this subject it might 
be interesting to note that the '66 model 
Winchester was on the market and in some 
localities was well received, though using a 
rim fire cartridge, long after more powerful 
repeaters, using center fire ammunition, 
were introduced. As has been mentioned, 
the "76 model was not made long after the 
"86 appeared as the latter was 4 much better 
arm, but the old '73 model, the eun that 
made the name “Winchester” famous, is still 
with us in spite of the introduction of many 
other arms of various types of more recent 
invention. And yet Winchesters are not 
popular outside of America! If they are not 
then some of us poor mortals have been 
Sadly deluded. Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, the Winchester, nor no other Ameri- 
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can armory, have made special efforts to 
produce arms particularly adapted for ele- 
phant, rhinoceros or hippopotamus shooting, 
yet in spite of all this many have used 
Winchesters on this game and with suc- 
cess, though I think more frequently on the 
smaller species, among which might be 
enumerated lion, tiger, etc. If Winchesters 
are not popular in foreign parts, or if there 
is no demand for them, it would be more 
than interesting to learn why it is that so 
many of the foreign gun concerns find room 
in their catalogues for them and many of 
these firms are fire arms manufacturers! 

Lieut. Whelen states that he doesn’t own 
a foreign made gun. [ fail to see where the 
crime would be should he, or anyone else 
possess a dozen. If I knew of a foreign 
made rifle that would suit me better in any 
way than an American made gun I’d have 
it if I could raise the price, but while I ad- 
mit that there are many good guns made 
across the water I fail to find a single lever 
action among the bunch, and therefore can 
hardly see my way clear to spend any dust 
for foreign made bolt arms. 

While the privilege of threshing this 
matter out in a friendly way with the Lieu- 
tenant in his little den would be greatly ap- 
preciated, as would also the rare opportunity 
of examining and admiring those rifles men- 
tioned by him, I hardly think I should care 
to take the chances involved in flipping a 
coin to decide which of the two types I 
should carry into that tight corner, as I 
seem to be always unlucky in propositions 
of this kind, and I feel that I would be cer- 
tain to have the bolt gun fall to my lot, and 
I don’t want it, when within reach of my 
hand is an arm that I consider so much bet- 
ter for any purpose I should ever expect to 
use it for, and that gun is a lever action 
Winchester. 

In closing I desire to say that should any 
of the statements made above seem to grate 
rather harshly on the ears of any, my only 
apology for not expressing myself as plainly, 
but in terms of the-“smooth as silk’ va- 
riety, was my inability to do so. 


The Old Kentucky Rifle 
By Ed C, Hill. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answer to yours 
of October 28th, asking for detailed descrip- 
tion of Kentucky Squirrel Rifle, of which [ 
have previously written you, I bee to en- 
close herewith a photograph of this rifle, 
together with measurements. This eun {s 
now the property of Dr. J. Denzil Bowles, 
Tipton, Missouri, and in some respects is 
by far the finest specimen of this type of 
arm it has ever fallen to my lot to handle. 
This gun was owned by the father of the 
present owner, and is a family heir-loom, 


having been brought to Missouri from Vir- 
ginia. The rifle was made by John Ziegle 
about 1850, who, it is said, spent two years 
of his spare moments on it before the gun 
was finally completed. The stock is full 
length, 55 inches in one piece, made of the 
roots of a birds eye maple. The ten silver 
inlays are thick blocks of silver set deep 
in the wood. The butt piece, tallow-box and 
trigger guard are made of single pieces of 
brass, hand-wrought, without seam or brazed 
joints. The lock, which is probably not the 
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= ieee <== original one, is engraved with bird-hunting 
scene and scroll work with the name N. 





Ashmore thereon. Hickory ramrod inserted 
in stock at muzzle running back to breech. 
One end of the ramrod is wrapped with tow 
for wiping out the gun. The other end is 
used to push the bullet down, after a charge 
of about ten grains of black powder had 
| been poured in the muzzle out of a measure 
made for the purpose, carved out of the tip 
|} of a deer’s horn. 

The feel, fit and pointing qualities of this 
arm are not duplicated or even approached 
| by any of the high power modern arms of 
| to-day. When brought to shoulder every 
| finger of the right hand finds a natural rest- 
| ing place in trigger guard, and the barrel 
| points straight with the line of sight to the 
object aimed at without stooping or bowing 
| of the neck as in present arms. The sights 

are of the low open “U” rear with fine gold 
bead set low in the barrel and the merest 
novice could shoot it with reasonable ac- 
curacy owing to its splendid pointing quali- 
ties. It seems that modern arm makers 
spend al] their time on the barrel and action 
and then use hand-me-down stocks that 
would only fit a hunch-back. What a leason 
they could learn from the stock of this noble 
old arm, 

These rifles are all hand made, or at best 
the crudest machinery was used, and the 
inaker put his individuality into each arm. 
Weeks and even months were spent in shap- 
ing, drying, designing and finishing a stock. 
Each gun was worked out from start to fin- 
ish, along ideas developed and used on that 
particular job, and to handle an arm such 
as is shown in the picture, one is led to 
think that the makers hand had Divine guid-: 
ance. Their use was all in still bunting, 
and the hunter with this arm in its day de- 
rived more pleasure from one shot than a 
| modern hunter would get from a bombard- 
| ment. Cost of ammunition and the personal 





26 In.: double set triggers with 


plate, 1 in,; thickness of stock, tap and bottom of butt plate, \% In.; 
In.; between sights and bead, 


16% in.; breech to rear sight, 104% 


KENTUCKY SQUIRREL RIFLE. 


Weight, 814 lbs.: caliber, about .32: total length, 65 In,; length of barrel, 38 in.; drop at comb, 1% in.; drop at heel, 5 in.; width 


of swallow of butt-plate, 3% in.; thickness of stock, center of butt- 


breech to hollow of butt-plate, 


five-ounce pull. 


| pride of the user caused them to try to 
make every shot a kill, and they came near 
doing it. The use of these rifles were the 
greatest pleasures in which the people in 
those days could engage, and besides helped 
to supply a living for the family. They 
were absolutely necessary to their owner's 
existence, and the feeling of love for them 
| lingers in after life, a memory sweet indeed. 
The one I learned to use when a child 
stands now beside the desk on which I am 
writing, buried in the heart of a great city 
far removed from the scenes of its carly 
days, but a comrade of mine until death, 
To handle it is to go back to boyhood 
again, and see my own dirty chubby hands 
| grasping its long barrel, and hiking for the 
woods up to the back of the field, where my 
| chum, a yellow dog is calling loud for me 
| in the only language he knows, while he 
| looks straight up a big tree with two bulg- 
————————— —— | ing eyes and bores a hole in the ground 
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with the constant wiggle of his stub tail. 
I am yet sixty yards away and out of 
breath from carrying the gun, while Belvy, 
the dog stops barking and points with two 
feet and a nose to the spot where he went 
up. 

The game is now one of cunning on the 
part of the squirrel to keep out of sight by 
turning around the body of a tall hickory 
tree while I walk a circle around the tree 
watching every limb and trying to avoid 
stepping on a dry twig. 

Meanwhile, Belvy the yellow dog, is wait- 
ing at the root of the tree for developments. 

Ah, there he is! I can just see a part of 
his tail, just below the fork where the big 
limb comes out. 


If I can only get to that dogwood tree 
without his moving again, I can get him. 
O pshaw! There he goes again! Now he is 
up in the fork, easy now for that forked ocak 
bush for a rest. If he will just stay where 
he is he is mine sure. The muzzle is laid 
up in the fork, and the trigger sprung py 
pulling the rear one back until it clicks. 
Easy now, the hammer is back to full cock, 
and the forefinger is on the guard just in 
front of the front trigger. Bead is drawn as 
fine as a hair, and just at the hump behind 
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where the two ratlike ears show over the 
limb. The trigger is touched and bang goes 
the clean clear crack made by this kind of a 
rifle only, but it is a clear miss. No; wait, 
he is moving. Yes, I did hit him. Now he 
holds by his two front feet, here he comes 
all doubled up in a round ball and hits at 
Belvy’s feet with a thud like the fall of a 
big apple, dead. 

O, to again enjoy those supreme moments. 
But mother said I could only go out and 
shoot this one shot, since we-are not yet ten 
years old, and just learning to use the gun 
and too small to go out of sight of the house 
with it. We grab up the squirrel by the 
hind foot and with the long gun over our 
shoulder and Belvy tearing out in ‘[ront, 
make a. line back to the house, to be met 
by the broad smile of mother, as she tells 
her boy he will soon be a man. 

This scene was enacted nearly forty years 
ago and the tall hickory has long since 
fallen to the wodman’s ax, the squirrel] and 
the dog I love so well are gone forever. 
Mother is waiting over the river, and her 
smile and approving words to her growing 
boy remain only in memory, and the only 
thing left is the rifle setting by my desk 
that makes a bridge back to childhood's 
pleasant memories. 


Strongly Recommends the More Powerful Rifle 
By “y 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The writer is not 
a closet gunsmith, nor a backyard marks 
man: he is not versed in the subtleties of 
micrometers or windgauges. But during 
many years past he has taken guns of 
various makes and calibres as they came 
from the hands of their makers and used 
them to kill game in the Rocky mountains. 
He has used, or seen used, practically every 
modern sporting rifle. To his gun in Mon- 
tana, Wyoming and Colorado there have 
fallen elk, moose, sheep, goat, white and 
black-tailed deer, aggregating many scores. 
This experience has given him a few pro- 
nounced opinions about guns, some of which 
are appended. 

The .25-35 and .30-20 and similar calibres 
sheuld not be allowed in any game field. 
They are too light even for deer. To be 
sure, such bullets, if planted through the 
interior part of any animal's thoracic cavity 
will cause death to ensue with reasonable 
promptness. But game is becoming scarce 
and shy, and the hunter cannot always 
place his shots where he wants them, and 
the small calibre arms should be confined 
to use on coyotes, woodchucks and the like. 
Nothing smaller than the .30-40, the §-mm. 
the .30 rimless-or the 303 British should be 
carried, even where the only game is deer. 
‘These are all too small for elk or moose, 
Personal observation has demonstrated that 


avery large percentage of these larger mam- 
mals shot with such weapons elude the 
hunter. For all bullets with extremely flat 
trajectories, even when soft pointed, inflict 
wounds which bleed externally almost not 
at all, and the shocking power of these 
smaller bullets is not great enough to down 
these large animals in their tracks, unless 
heart, lungs or spine are perforated, Thus 
game, even when hard hit, cannot always be 
traced, unless there happens to be snow. 
And even the soft-pointed bullet does not al- 
ways “mushroom.” 

In Jackson Hole, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, a reckless hunter armed with a .30-40 
actually wounded seven elk mortally before 
he became aware that he had bagged any. 
And within a mile of where this is written, a 
few days ago, a hunter put five shots of a 
.88-40 into a bull elk’s body and never saw 
him again, 

The best all-round guns are the .35 and 
.405 Winchester, 1895 model, whether the 
game be large or small. In fact, it is the 
writer’s strong conviction that nothing small- - 
er than the .35 calibre (and this does not in- 
clude the .351 automatic) should be allowed 
by law to be used in hunting large game of 
any kind. 

These larger calibers have not one single 
disadvantage that is not shared equally with 
the smaller calibers, and their trajectories 








are about the same, if not flatter, and killing 
power immeasurably greater. They do not 
spoil appreciably more meat, and while the 
cost of ammunition is somewhat greater, 
that is a negligible factor with the intelli- 
gent hunter, who cares, and should care, 
tittle what a cartridge costs if only it in- 
sures his getting what he is after. Even the 
405, on deer and sheep, is preferable to 
Buch toys as the .25-35, the .30-30 or the .308, 
and this with all respect to these guns. 
They have their uses, but the killing of real- 
ly big game is not one of them. The writer 
happens to prefer the Savage action to all 
others, and if the Savage Company would 
make something equivalent to the .35 or 
406 Winchester it would be bevond praise. 

It may be well to note, in this connection, 
that the recoil of the .403 is, in foot-pounds, 
considerably less than that of a 12-gauge 
shotgun loaded with 31, drams of black 
powder and 11, ounces of shot. It is almost 
exactly the same (difference less than 2 per 
cent) as that of a 12-gauge shotgun loaded 
with 314 drams of smokeless and 114 ounces 
of shot. 

The advice to buy the large calibered gun 
is especially directed to the novice, who is 
the person above all others who should carry 
the hard-hitting arm, for he needs an espe- 
cially deadly shooting-iron to counterbalance 
his comparative lack of experience, 

This is written with the assured under- 
standing that the views expressed are not 
shared by all. Almost every hunter, especial- 
ly those new at the business, has made a 
sort of fetish of his particular gun, especial- 
ly if he has killed something with it. And 
the fellow who knows all about trajectories 
and thousandth parts of an inch, but who 
has never perforated anything more formida- 
ble than a paper target, is apt to be especial- 
ly vociferous. But experience counts against 
everything. The actual story is told by the 
effect the bullet has upon the living animal, 
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and by the work guns do in the field under 
varying and often untoward conditions. The 
energy (shocking power) of the .25-35 is 985 
foot pounds; that of the .405 is 3,077, and 
this disparity is far from measuring the com- 
parative efficiency of the two guns in the 
game field, | 

A few evenings ago, since the above was 
written, while returning to camp, the writer 
ran across a hunter, The following colloquy 
ensued, and is reported almost verbatim: 

Hunter: “What do you think? I just shot 
seven shots at a bunch of elk at less than 
300 yards and never got down anything.” 

Writer: “What gun do you use?” 

Hunter: “.26-35.” 

Writer: “You might just as well use a 
bean-shooter at that range; a .25-35 oughtn’t 
to be used on elk at over 30 yards, and in 
fact, there ought to be a law in this state 
prohibiting the use of all such popguns on 
game, just as in India, nothing smaller than 
the .450 express is permitted.” 

Here the conversation ended. It is proba- 
ble that this man crippled or mortally 
wounded an elk every time he shot. Every- 
one who hunts extensively in or aboul the 
Wroming elk country finds every fall many 
eareases of animals that have been wounded 
by such hunters and wandered off to die, 

The fact is, no sporting rifle made in this 
country is too heavy for game like moose 
and elk. These animals, even when hard hit 
with such weapons as the .405 and .60-110, 
will often get away. It is simply astonishing 
what a lot of punishment these big creatures 
will oceasionally take. And even if they do 
not succumb within a few hours to the 
wound, the disability so handicaps them that 
they almost invariably perish of starvation, 
or are killed by predatory animals the en- 
suing winter. That fact has been demons- 
trated here in Jackson’s Hole, where the elk 
congregate by thousands in the winter, The 
cripples are all down and out before spring. 


Open the Window 


Open the window, my head aches so! 

Give me a breath of the pure, fresh air, 
Open it wide, let the breezes blow 

In from the meadows everywhere, 
Bearing the odor of clover-bloom 

Fresh from the fields that 1 used to know 
* Ere my glad young heart knew aught of 

gzloom— 

Open the window, my head aches so! 


Open the window, my heart aches so! 
And yearns for my youth and its golden 
dreams. 
Open the window, and let me go — 
Away out there, where the meadow seems 
To touch the sky, and lie down to rest, 
Free from this life with its grief and woe, 
Let me lay my head on the green earth's 
breast! 
Open the window, and let me go! 


JAMES WILLIAM CALLAHAN. 
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Bogardus Glass Ball Trap 


The Sport of Trapshooting | 


By David H. Eaton 


II—TRAPS AND 


LASS-BALL shooting, the first sub- 

stitute for live birds, was introduced 

into the United States about 1866, 
by Charles Portlock of Boston, Mass. 
The sport met with a fair measure of ap- 
proval, but did not acquire great popular- 
ity, owing to the mechanical imperfections 
of the trap. Various improved traps were 
made as time went on, and more interest 
was manifested. Several varieties of balls 
were also put on the market. The orig- 
inal was of smooth glass, about two and 
one-half inches in diameter. In 1876-7, 
Capt. A. H. Bogardus made a ball of 
rough glass, which was said to be better 
than the others. Then there were balls 
filled with feath- 
ers, and balls con- 
taining a substance 
which escaped like 
smoke when the 
ball was broken. 
Composition balls 
were also made. 
One of these, man- 
ufactured in Lock- 
port, N. Y., was 


ee 


advertised as “a 
fertilizer for 
lawns.” The cost 


of the balls ranged 
from $2.00 per 100 
for the Bogardus, 
to $12.00 per 1,000. 
The composition 
balls were sold for 
$8.00 per 1,000, 
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LIGOWSEKY CLAY 


TARGETS 


The Ligowsky clay target was shown 
publicly for the first time at the conclu- 
sion of the New York State shoot, at 
Coney Island, in 1880, and as this was 
the largest live-bird shoot ever held up 
to that time, the clay substitutes attracted 
much attention. George Ligowsky, the 
inventor, and J. E. Bloom, were present. 
Later, other targets were made for the 
Ligowsky trap. One was called the “Bat,” 
a composition target with a wooden or 
pasteboard tongue, which collapsed when 
hit. Another was a pasteboard rim which 
held a small red rubber bulb in the center, 
and which had to be inflated before trap- 
ped. This latter target was shown for 
the first time at 
Philadelphia, dur- 
ing an Interstate 
tournament, about 
1886. They  cre- 
ated much amuse- 
ment, but were not 
a success, as the 
finest shot would 
break them, and 
they were more 
expensive than the 
composition target. 

In the manufac- 
ture of the Ligow- 
sky clay target, 
moulds of cast- 
iron were used. A 
long, narrow fur- 
nace was built, the 
fire being at one 


TARGET TRAP 


THE SPORT OF 


end. An tren plate was laid in the 
furnace and on this the moulds were 
placed to he heated. The clay used 
was ground very fine and thoroughly 
mixed with water, makine a fluid very 
little thicker than water. Each mould 
was filled with this mixture through a 
hose. Following the mould filler came 
a second man, who, by means of suction, 
removed’ from each mould as much of the 
mixture as the heat had not hardened. A 
third man emptied the moulds of the 
dry clay. The targets were then placed 
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TRAPSHOOTING Bit 


in certain proportions which are very 
carefully-guarded trade secrets. The pur- 
pose 1s to make the targets tough enough 
to stand shipping and trapping, but so 
brittle that they will be easily broken by 
the shot. In one of the early targets, 
ealled the “Lark”—made in Covington, 
Ky., by Al Bandle, an old-time shooter, 
and John L. Winston, who some years ago 
had a national reputation as a live bird 
and target shot—tar was the principal in- 
sredient, The result was that, in hot 
weather, the targets got so soft that the 
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TARGETS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 


1 and 2. Ligowsky clay target. 


sand 4. N. bischer targets. 5 and 6. American Clay Bird. 7. Coast 


Pigeon, 8, Blackbird (Cincinnati). 9. Blackbird (St. Louis), 10. American (Baltimore). 11. Blue Rock. 
12. Clipper. 18. Dickey Bird (Boston). 14 and 15. Dickey Bird (Kansas City). 16. Tribune. 17, 


and 10. Unknown, 


in a kiln and burned like bricks. The 
Fischer and American clay targets were 
made in a similar wav. The result was 
a target extremely hard, and almost im- 
possible to break. When hit by the shot 
they would ring like a bell. It was no 
uncommon thing for a quartering target 
to be knocked entirely out of its course, 
but not a chip broken off, though the marks 
of the shat could plainly be seen on ex- 
amining the target. The name “clay tar- 
gets’ applied to the present-day targets is 
a misnomer, as clay does not enter into 
their composition at all, or in very small 
quantity. The materials used by the dif- 
ferent manufacturers are pitch and plaster 
of paris, or very fine river sand, combined 


shot simply twisted them out of shape 
without breaking them. 

The method of manufacture of the tar- 
gets used to-day is somewhat different 
from that of the old clay birds. A mould 
and die made of steel are used. The ma- 
terial is put in the mould, and, under 
heavy pressure of the die, amounting in 
some cases to as much as two tons, is 
forced into every crevice, the superfluous 
material escaping between the edges of 
the mould and die. The result is a target 
of uniform thickness and density. The 
thickness of the target can be regulated by 
a device which allows the space between 
the die and mould to be increased or 
diminished, 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


The“Peoria Blackbirds,” introduced about 
1884 by Mr. Fred Kimball, of Peoria, Ills., 
were the first composition targets put on 
the market. Some shooters who have 
been in the game since the start, claim 
that these targets and traps were as per- 
fect as any they have ever seen, and 
that the flight of the targets has never 
been equaled. 

The worst substitute for the live bird 
was the Best tin pigeon, made in Chi- 
cago about 1885. The idea of the inven- 
tor was that, when the target was hit 
by a pellet of shot, the jar would re- 
lease a sort of flange, which, hanging 
down, would retard the flight of the 
“nigeon” and gradually bring it to the 
ground like a wing-tipped bird. The the- 
ory was a good one, but it failed to always 
work out in practice, and it made the 
inventor somewhat peevish to have a lot 
of his “pigeons” picked up, perforated 
like a sieve, with the flange still locked 
in position, At other times the catch was 
so sensitive that the’ flange was released 
by the jar of the trap when sprung. Their 
life was short, but in their brief exis- 
tence they did some good in furnishing 
amusement to those who saw them used, 

The Target Ball & Ball Pigeon Co. 
was succeeded by the Lockport (N. Y.) 
Target Co. This latter company made 
a target, in 1887, of size and shape 
similar to the clay targets, with a deep 
depression in the center, and with a thin 
piece of wood running through it, which 
was held in the carrier as in the 
Ligowsky. 

After the success of the Ligowsky tar- 
get had been assured, the number of clay 
and composition targets put on the mar- 
ket increased rapidly, the eighties being 
very prolific. In the following list the 
names of the different targets are given, 
and in as nearly correct chronological 
order as possible: “Ligowsky,’ 1880, 
two varieties; N. Fischer, 1883, two varie- 
ties: “American Clay Bird,” 1883, two 
varieties, all made in Cincinnati; the 
“Lark,” Bandle & Winston, Covington, 
Ky.; the “Best” tin pigeon, Chicago, about 
1885 ; the “Bat,” about 1886; “Standard” 
target, by H. H. Hubbard; “American” 
target, by Major Taylor; “Keystone, two 
varieties; “Empire” target; “Kingbird” 


target; “Universal” target, St. Louis; 
“Blackbird,” by Garlick, Cincinnati; 
“Blackbird,” Merkle Lead Co., St. Louis, 
and later sold to a Cleveland company; 
“White Flyer,” East Alton, IL; “Ameri- 
can” target, Baltimore; “Blue Rock,” 
Cleveland, Ohio; “Star Target,” by Ed. 
Trimble, Covington, Ky., who now makes 
the “Clipper” target; “Dickey Bird,” Bos- 
ton, Mass.; “Coast Pigeon,” 1896, made on 
the Pacific coast; “Dickey Bird,” W. S. 
Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., two varieties, and the “Trib- 
une,” Erie, Pa. These last were in use 
but a very short time. 

The reduction in price has kept pace — 
with the improvement in manufacture, 
and the demand has increased wonder- 
fully in the past few years. One con- 
cern put out something less than 1,000,000 
targets its first year, selling to jobbers at 
$15.00 per 1,000. In 1908 the same firm 
produced over 20,000,000, at an average 
cost to gun clubs, in all parts of the coun- 
try, of $5.00 per 1,000. This is the record 
of only one of the several companies 
manufacturing targets, but will give an 
idea of the extent of this industry, and of 
the great number of sportsmen who find 
pleasure in inanimate target shooting. 

The “Artificial Live Bird,” invented by 
E. E. Thresher, Aurora, Ind., is the most 
novel contrivance yet offered to the shoot- 
ers, The bird is made of high-grade steel, 
each half of the body being stamped as 
near the shape and size of a wild pigeon 
as possible. A wing and half of the tail 
is riveted to each half of the body, and 
these halves are hinged together on the 
under side of the bird. The locking 
mechanism is inside the body of the bird, 
and is as little liable to get out of order 
as a guniock. The birds ‘are run on a 
19-gauge spring wire cable, which is prac- 
tically invisible from the firing points, 
and will stand an infinite amount of shoot- 
ing. The trap has a suitable base and 
standard, which supports a grooved wheel _ 
on one end of a shaft revolving in ball 
bearings in top of standard. Attached to 
the other end of the shaft is a small 
pinion driven by a larger gear wheel re- 
volving on a stud attached to the stand- 
ard. The gear wheel is turned by a 
crank, and makes seven revolutions to one 
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of the crank, carryfng the bird about ten 
yards. The speed of the flight can be 
regulated by the speed at which the crank 
is turned. The trap- -stands, or towers, 
may be as varied in size and number as 
the finances of the club will allow. Those 
shown in the illustration were roughly con- 
structed of unplaned lumber. There may 
be from one to nine trap-stands or towers, 
according to the size of the club grounds, 
and the club's treasury. In the former 
‘two birds are used and the flights would 
he crossing from left to right and back; 
or incoming and outgoing birds. This 
does not furnish the best practice as the 
shooter knows just where the bird will 
start. The five-bird system will give fine 
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ARTIFICIAL LIVE BIRD GROUNDS 


ahird system: birds Ay on line of star. 


shooting, with many flights, outgoers, in- 
comers, right- and left-quarterers; right- 
and left-quartering outgoers and incomers, 
etc. When more than two birds are used, 
the crossing of the cables must be pro- 
vided for, and this is done by varying 
the heights of the towers or stands. Ili 
the grounds are uneven, with small 
hillocks, knobs, ravines, etc., so much the 
better, as the expense of building towers 
will be reduced materially, advantage be- 
ing taken -of what is usually considered 
a bad feature of gun-club grounds. These 
birds are practically indestructible, so that 
the expense to the club is greatly lessened 
after the system is installed. The system 
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BIRD READY TO FLY 
I. FE, Thresher (inventor) at left, 


was first given a test at Mt. Healthy, Ohio, 
about three years ago, and proved a very 
picasing change from ordinary inanimate- 
arget shooting. The variety of flight 
iiakes it a very good substitute for live- 
bird shooting, and splendid practice for 
field work. When the bird is hit by even 
one or two shots, the unlocking triggers 
are tripped and the bird falls, and remains 
suspended to the carrier bar, hanging head 
down, until it passes from sight behind 
the trap sereen, In the diagram a circle 
100 yards in diameter is represented, the 
traps being placed at five points equally 
distant from each other, the birds flying 
on the lines of a five-pointed star. The 
traps are screened for about ten yards on 


ARTIFICI, AL BIRD IN FLIGHT 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TARGET TEAPS 

1. Card's double rotating glass ball trap, 1882. 2. Moyer ball pigeon trap, 1885. 3. Keystone trap 

No. 2 (sprung). 4. Keystone trap No. 2 (set). 65. Kingbird trap. 6. Empire trap. 7. Magautrap, 1597. 
8. Dickey Bird magazine trap. _ 9. Dickey Bird rapid trap. _ = 
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10. Setting and pulling lever for Dickey Bird rapid trap. 


trap, 1906. 
16, Lockport 


LATER MODELS 


13. Western-McCrea automatic trap. 
target, 1886, 
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AND ACTUATING DEVICES 


14. Actuating device for same. 





11. New style Dickey Bird trap. 12. Leggett 


15. Ideal Leggett, 1909. 
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each side for the protection of the trapper, 
leaving about eighty yards in the open for 
each flight. This artificial bird will never 
take the place of inanimate targets, but 
clubs having large grounds could un- 
doubtedly keep up the interest of their 
members by installing the system, to be 
used when the need of something new 
became apparent, and just before the open- 
ing of the game season. 

The different makes and models of traps 
are almost as numerous as the targets 
which they were intended to throw, but 
a diligent search has failed to resurrect 
all of the oldest types. First in order 
should be mentioned the traps for throw- 
ing glass balls, which preceded the clay 
target. The first of these traps were 
placed on the market about 1866, and were 
very tmsatisfactory, as they threw the 
ball almost perpendicularly into the air, 
or if arranged to throw horizontally, could 
attain a distance of only about eight or ten 
yards. In 1876 Ira Paine made a trap 
somewhat similar to the first one, with the 
addition of an elastic spring, which threw 
the balls farther and better; but this was 
hard to set up, heavy and cumbersome to 
move, and too expensive. In the winter 
of 1876-77 Captain A. H, Bogardus per- 
fected a trap which would throw the balls 
from twenty-eight to thirty-five yards. It 
was simple in construction, effective in 
use, and neither expensive (costing but 
$6.00) nor troublesome to move about. 

The “Card Rotating” trap for throwing 
single or double glass balls, was patented 
in 1882 by Cruttenden & Card, Cazenovia, 
N. Y. It was superior to the older models, 
having a stronger spring and simplified 
tripping mechanism. The trap could be 
revolved by means of a cord, thus chang- 
ing the angles of flight of the balls. The 
traps could be regulated to throw a high, 
medium or low ball, and were made to 
throw a distance of twenty-five yards. 
They cost $10.00 and $9.50 for double or 
single, respectively. This trap was an 
improvement on “Card’s Standard,” which 
was put on the market in 1878. The same 
firm also made the “Baby Standard,” for 
single balls only. 

A cheaply constructed ball trap was 
made by Ben Teipel, of Covington, Ky., 
which was sold for 50 cents. It was made 


entirely of wood, a strong rubber band 
furnishing the power to throw the ball. 
The flight was necessarily limited. 

In 1886 the Target Ball & Ball Pigeon 
Co., Lockport, N. Y., was making a com- 
bination trap for throwing target balls 
and ball pigeons, known as the “Moyer 
Ball Pigeon Trap.” 

The “Ligowsky” trap, it seemed, had 
passed out of the memory of trap-shooters, 
judging by the meager descriptions ob- 
tainable from old-timers, and it was long 
impossible to locate even a wood-cut of 
what should be an interesting relic of a 
sport now enjoyed by many thousands. 
It is only another example of the little 
interest in old things taken by the ma- 
jority of Americans. O!d houses, of his- 
toric value, are ruthlessly torn down to 
make room for a modern business block 
or apartment building; so it 1s not per- 
haps, strange that such an insignificant ar- 
ticle as a trap should have been consigned 
to the scrap heap when its place was taken 
by something new as our illustration 


‘shows. The trap was simple in construc- 


tion, with a wire spring coiled around an 
upright post. It had a shorter arm than 
the present traps. Bringing the arm back 
to throwing position tightened the spring. 
The carrier had a pincer-like arrangement 
which gripped the tongue on the target, 
and held it firmly until the arm was re- 
leased, when the target was thrown with 
much the same motion as that used by boys 
in skipping flat stones or shells over the 
water. The targets were thrown about 
what is considered the regulation distance 
to-day. : 

Cruttenden & Card, Cazenovia, N. Y., 
manufactured the “Kingbird” trap-in the 
eighties. It was very simple in construc- 
tion, light, and of great strength and dura- 
bility. The New York State Sportsmen’s 
Association used this trap for nine years 
in succession. The angles were changed 
by lifting up on a lever, turning to the 
desired point, and pushing the lever down. 
The trap sold for $5.00. | 

The first “Keystone” trap, manufactured 
by the Keystone Target & Trap Co., of 
New London, Conn., was made with a 
high frame, and a heavy spring, coiled like 
the mainspring of a clock. The distance 
of throwing the target was regulated by 
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TRAP PIT SHOWING “ IDEAL” 
Platform and firing points 16 yards in hackground. 


winding up the spring with a key, or lever, 
each notch in the ratchet wheel increas- 
ing the distance by about ten yards. When 
wound up to the last notch the targets 
were thrown nearly eighty yards. The 
angles were changed from the bottom of 
the frame. The carrier had a forked 
clutch which fitted into a groove in the 
lower flange of the target. “Keystone No. 
2, differed in having a lower frame, and 
a carrier without the forked clutch, 

In the old “American” trap the upper 
and lower parts of the frame were fitted 
together in a sort of ball and socket joint, 
the angles being changed by shifting the 
upper part of frame. The carrier was 
somewhat similar to those in use to-day. 

The “Expert” and “Extension” traps 
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“Clipper” targets and “Blue Rocks.” 
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TRAP (1908) 
Hyde Park Gun Club. 


were put on the market in 1892 by the 
Chamberlin Cartridge & Target Co.,, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. They are still manufactured 
and are used by many clubs, especially 
the smaller ones, and by individuals. The 
“Extension” differs from the “Expert” 
only in the base, which is not adapted for 
a quick change of angles. The “Expert” 
is sold for $6, 50 and the “Extension” for 


$4.50. The same company also makes a 
double-rise “Expert” trap, costing $11.00, 


having the same mechanism as the single 
“Expert,” with triggers especially designed 
so as to have one arm right- and the other 
left-handed. Any of these traps can be 
operated by a rope, or may be fitted with 
electric pulls, costing $10.00, $25.00 or 
complete with wires and batteries, 
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for one, two or three traps respectively. 
With the larger clubs the various automa- 
lic traps are gradually replacing the “Ex- 
perts,” as the former require less help to 
operate, a man at the pulling lever and 
one in the pit being all that are needed, 
as against a puller and two or three pit 
boys for the “Expert.” 

In 1897 an automatic trap, known as 
the “Magautrap,” was introduced by the 
Chamberlin Co. This trap was operated 
by pedals similar to a bicycle, and was 
sometimes called a “bicycle” trap. It 
gave very good satisfaction, but was rather 
complicated and had one great drawback. 
This was a lack of uniformity in the dis- 
tance of the flight of the targets, caused 
by the irregular running of the trap by the 
trapper. There was also the chance of 
the trapper favoring certain shooters in a 
squad, by reducing the speed when their 
turn came to shoot. Fifteen hundred of 
these traps were put on the market, and a 
number are still in use, though the larger 
part of them have been replaced by the 
later automatics. In 1903 the company of- 
fered the “Leggett” trap to the trapshoot- 
ers, and it has given good satisfaction. 
The trap is easily installed and can be 
tended by a boy, whose only duties are 
to place the target in the carrier and 
change the angles of flight, the latter being 
done by means of weights moved by his 
feet. The horizontal spring throws the 
target, and the upright spring returns the 
arm to loading position; both are operated 
by the puller, who stands back of the 
score. Pulling the lever back sets the trap 
and a slight forward motion releases the 
arm and throws the target. The traps are 
leased at a cost of $30.00 for the first year, 
and $10.00 for each succeeding year, pay- 
able in advance, with a rebate of $15.00 
if a club wishes to return the trap on or 
before the expiration of any year’s lease. 
When ready for shipment, the trap weighs 
380 pounds. It is very rapid in action, and 
800 to 1,000 targets per hour can be 
thrown. The company is introducing this 
year, (1909) the “Ideal-Leggett,” being 
4 combination of the best features of the 
“Ideal” and “Leggett” traps. The trap 
consists of a frame supporting the mechan- 
ism, a table, or plate, on which to place 
the target, an arm lined with rubber and 


propelled by a spring to sweep it off the , 
plate, and a spring to restore the arm to 
throwing position, The trap will throw 
single or double targets with equal facility, 
and the targets have a high rotary motion. 
The trap is operated by a lever as is the 
“Leggett.” The terms are the same. 
About 1903 this company manufactured a 
hand trap, called the “Ping Pong.” The 
inventor hoped to make this trap popular, 
as the enthusiast, the real crank, cou‘d 
carry one in his grip and thus be sure of 
enjoying his favorite sport in places where 
gun clubs were unknown. Unfortunately 
very few enthused to any great extent, 
and the trap was soon put by, although 11 
can still be had if desired. 

The Dickey Bird Target & Trap Co., 


of Kansas City, Mo., began experiments in 


1899 with the idea of perfecting a trap 
which should be an improvement on those 
already in use. The result was a maga- 
zine, or bicycle, trap, which was exhibited 
at the 1902 Grand American Handicap. 
This trap fulfilled expectations but the 
cost ($100.00) was too high, and it was 
set one side. In the spring of 1903 the 
“Dickey Bird Rapid” trap was put on 
sale, This trap was set and discharged by 
a lever placed back of the score, and con- 
nected with the trap by two wires, one for 
setting and one for discharging. It gave 
good satisfaction at club shoots, but it 
proved to be not equal to the demands of 
a large tournament, as too much time was 
lost in changing the angles, which had to 
be done by the trapper, and it was with- 
drawn. The next spring (1904) a trap 
with automatic setting device was offered 
to the shooters, a second spring bringing 
the arm around to throwing position. The 
wire was replaced by lengths of gas pipe. 
Pulling the lever back set the trap, and a 
slight forward motion pulled the trigger. 
This trap was also discontinued on ac- 
count of the expense of construction. | It 
was rather complicated and the average 
trapper could not operate it satisfactorily. 
In January, 1905, the new improved 
“Dickey Bird Automatic” trap was placed 
on the market. In this trap all triggers 
and weak and useless parts were elim- 
inated. A simple device was added giving 
an absolutely automatic change of angles. 
A short backward pull of the lever brought 
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. the arm to set position, and at the call of 
“pull,” a slight additional pull discharged 
the target. The vibration of the arm, 
after the target left the carrier swung the 
head of the trap from side to side, thus 
providing constantly changing angles. The. 
trap was easy to operate and was sold for 
$25.00. This trap has been superseded by 
the “New Style Dickey Bird Automatic,” 
which is now (1909) the only one manu- 
factured by the company. This trap is 
‘simpler in construction than any of the 
preceding models, is easy to operate, and 
gives good satisfaction. It is sold for 
$40.00. 

The A. M. McCrea Co., Lamar, Mo., 
some time in 1908, offered for the approval 
of the shooters a trap operated by a lever, 
which had several new features. The trap 
was successful but did not become gen- 
erally known, as the company soon sold its 
patents and interest to the Western Car- 
tridge Co., of East Alton, Ill. The latter 
company made some improvements on the 
original, and about April Ist, 1909, placed 
it on the market under the name of the 
_ “Western-McCrea Automatic” trap. Pull- 
ing back the lever sets the arm, and a 
touch of a latch upon the handle releases 
the target on the instant of the call “pull.” 
It is impossible for the operator to influ- 
ence the speed of the target in any way. 
This trap is sold for $30.00, without the 
necessary gas pipe. 

Traps not mentioned above are the 
“Peoria Blackbird,” “Empire,” “United 
States,” “Blackbird,” “Stationery Blue 
Rock,” and the “Ideal”—this last made by 
Ideal Target & Trap Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., 1908. 

For small clubs, an outfit can be very 
cheaply procured, and might consist of a 
single “Expert” trap, costing $6.50; or an 
“Extension Expert,” costing $4.50. The 
targets are packed 500 in a barrel and vary 
in price from $4.00 to $5.00 per 1,000 
f. o. b., the transportation charges varying, 
of course, with the distance from the ship- 
ping point. If bought of a local dealer 
this expense is saved. If a more elaborate 
outfit is desired, three of these traps can 
be installed, the cost being treble the above 
amounts; or one of the various automatic 
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traps may be installed, at a cost of from 
$30.00 for the first year and $10.00 for 
each succeeding year, to $40.00 outright. 
The automatics have the advantage of re- 
quiring less help to operate than a set of 
three “Experts.” 

No claim is made for trapshooting that 
it takes the place of game shooting, or 
that the sport is equally pleasurable. But 
it is undoubtedly a fact that the skill ac- 
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quired by long practice over the traps is a | 


great aid to the sportsman when he finds 
himself afield. Although the conditions 
are entirely different, the quickness of 
eye which is cultivated in locating a fifty- 
or sixty-yard target, and bringing the gun 
to bear upon it, will be with the sportsman 
when the object springs into the air from 
an unknown position, and is propelled by 
muscles instead of steel springs. His 
education in the proper handling of the 
gun will also make him a much more de- 
sirable, and a safer, hunting companion. 
If the gun clubs would revert to the old 
style, when the gun was not raiséd to 
the shoulder until after calling “pull,” the 
trap practice would be of still greater ser- 
vice in field work. One or two such events 
might be shot at each club meet: The 
members, in order, walking toward the 
trap; gun held as it would be if walking 
up to flush game in front of the dog; the 
trap sprung unexpectedly, and the targets 
thrown at unknown angles. Such events 
break the monotony of the usual system, 
and are interesting, but do not show big 
results on the score sheet. 

In closing, I wish to express apprecia- 
tion of the kindness of Messrs. J. Von 
Lengerke, Will H. Cruttenden, J. B. 
Clement, and Ed and Ralph Trimble, in 
furnishing me with information about the 
old-time traps and targets. The last two 
gentlemen have in their possession the old 
“Keystone” trap from which the illustra- 
tion was made, as well as many of the 
early targets. Regarding the later traps 
and targets, Mr. Paul North, The Dickey 
Clay Manufacturing Co., and the Western 
Target & Trap Co., were very courteous 
in replying to requests for information 
regarding the early outputs of their 
companies, 


(To be continued) 
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II—INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION 


NE should not attempt the construc- 
| tion of a boat without a larger stock 


of oaths than is possessed by the 
English language. In the German tongue 
is found an admirable collection, and the 
French also have some explosive ones 
which should be carefully cultivated in 
our own gardens. Study both of these— 
you will need them. I used them all up 
and had to go out and get some more,— 
since I now took a hand in the construc- 
tion of the boat, La Chatelaine’s interdict 
regarding the hull being now null and 
void. For the carpenters were bowling 
along merrily and had rolled up $144 
against me without doing more than plank- 
ing the boat, when I perceived that it 
would speedily enlarge to $400 before | 
even got her launched unless I elected to 
do all the interior construction myself. So 
I ordered her out of the mill and down 
to the water front forthwith. 

Let us see; we left the carpenters put- 
ting on the oak sheerstrakes. The next 
job was to set all the nails and clinch 
them inside. The boy helper did both 
these jobs in one day. His arm and ham- 
mer moved like a machine, setting nail 
after nail, and there were something like 
2,400 of them. Then he went inside the 


hull with an old dull hatchet and clinched 
them all, using the edge to bend them 
down close to the wood of the rib. 
Meanwhile the two shipwrights were 
bolting on the extension of the ribs and 
getting out the planks of the extension 
trunk cabin. I gave them all the lines 
of the cabin by putting up a light skeleton 
outline as near as I could get it to my 
scale drawing, and altering until the eye 
was satisfied. This they used to cut the 
planks to. They also went over the entire 
hull with round-faced planes, making 
smooth, flowing surfaces of the joints of 
the planks, Then a couple of painters ap- 
peared on the scene and gave the whole 
hull a prime coat of white lead. They 
were followed by the calker, who took 
three days, and used up five pounds of 
calking cotton, It comes in one-pound 
bundles of long, thin, soft cotton rope. 
Most of the boat-building directions tell 
you to hire an experienced calker, but 
there is nothing to it. He runs out about 
a yard, tacks it up in the seam in little 
loops about an inch long, and then goes 
over the job and drives it all in—not too 
heavily—about one-quarter of an inch be- 
low the surface of the hull, The thing 
is not to get the cotton bunched any- 
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SHOOTING 


By SERG’T WILLIAM F. LEUSHNER 


Fer twenty years one of America's leading military riflemen. Regimenial and Brigade 


ihampion, and on the All-. america team in the 
marksmen of thousands of “rookies” in the 


HIS is the season when all lovers of 
‘the rifle are talking shoot, more 
than at any other time of the year. 

The military experts are discussing the 
results of what has been the most inter- 
esting competition with the rifle ever held 
in this country. Also, more interest has 
been aroused, as the various States are 
doing more to promote rifle practice gen- 
eral y than ever before; even far-distant 
Hawaii sends its team of riflemen to com- 
pete in the naticnal matches. 

The deer hunter is telling us of that 
thrilling moment when the big buck 
jumped out of the brush; how he leveled 
his trusty rifle, emptied the magazine at 
him;—and the deer is going yet. The 
man with the shotgun, also, is anxious 
to tell us of the beautiful bevies of quail 
flushed in the open; the bag of partridge, 
or almost a boat-load of duck. There- 
fore it is hoped that the following ideas 
on the subject of military shooting will 
be useful to those interested in the sport. 
rom a patriotic viewpoint the subject 
is also a worthy study. 

Our present Government rifle, known 
a® the U. S. Magazine Rifle, Model 1903, 
rechambered for 1906 ammunition, is the 
most convenient arm to carry and to shoot 


match with England in 1908 Has made 


National re ward. 


with that we have ever had, weighing 
only 8 lbs. 11 ozs. and having a 24-inch 
barrel. 

It is, of course, a much more powerful 
weapon than the earlier gun, having a 
muzzle velocity of 2,700 feet per second, 
and penetration through sixty white pine 
hoards placed one inch apart; or of over 
iwo feet into seasoned oak. 

Compare with it the velocity of the 
“Krag-Jorgensen,” 2,000 feet, which pre- 
ceded the present arm; er, going back 
only fifteen years, to the 45-caliber Spring- 
field with its velocity of 1,100 feet per 
second, at the muzzle. 

The stock of our present military rifle 
is also shorter, 13 1-3 inches from trigger 
io butt, making the total length of the 
gun a little 'ess than 43! inches. 

The cartridge model 1906 1s charged 
with about 42 grains of pyrocellulose 
powder. The bullet is a lead-core, cov- 
ered with a cupro-nickel jacket, its weight 
Leing 150 grains. It has a much sharper 
point than any used heretofore by this 
Government, being generally called the 
“Spitzer” or pencil-pointed bullet. The 
commercial manufacturers are also mak- 
ing a cartridge for the Government rifle 
with a bullet weighing 180 grains, which 
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“ON THE STANDING POSITION THE SHOOTER 
SHOULD HALF-FACE TO THE RIGHT ™ 


is considered better for long-range work, 
as it maintains a better average velocity, 
On account of the tests that have been 
conducted to select ammunition for the 
national matches for the past two or three 
years, the competition has been quite 
keen between the manufacturers, includ- 
ing the Government factory; the result 
being that our present cartridge is far 
superior to any we have had in the past. 
Its accuracy is so nearly perfect that it is 
a great pleasure to shoot it; one need 
not blame the cartridge for a poor shot. 

Military shooting is divided into three 
classes: viz., slow-fire, rapid-fire, and 
skirmishing. 

In slow fire the shooter aims with de- 
liberation and is al'owed an average time 
cf one minute per shot at ranges up to 
600 yards; and one and a halt minutes at 
longer ranges, where more time is neces- 
sary for the study of conditions. 

Rapid fire is usually done at short range, 
loading from the magazine and firing five 
shots in twenty seconds in the standing 
or kneeling position. 

Skirmishing is a term used for firing 
at intervals during an advance towards 
the targets, or the enemy if in battle. In 
matches, or regular practice, the skirmish 
begins at 600 yards and ends at 200, A 





line of men is formed back of the 600- 
yard firing point, a target is assigned to 
cach man, and he is furnished with twenty 
cartridges, which are carried in his belt. 
The advance is conducted by command of 
an officer in charge of the line; at the 
first halt, 600 yards, each man fires two 
shots at his target and is allowed thirty 
seconds to do so. The line then advances 
100 yards, the latter half of the distance 
Leing made at a run, or double time. At 
500 yards the shooter again fires two shots 
in thirty seconds. Similarly at 400 yards 
and again at 350 three shots are fired. 
Next, at 300 yards, five shots. At the 
last halt, 200 yards, five shots are fired in 
twenty seconds, completing the run. 

Four different pcsitions are used in 
military firing: standing, kneeling. sitting, 
and prone. These are modified somewhat 
ty suit the requirements of the shooter. 

In the standing position, the shooter 
should half-face to the right and rest the 
gun in the left hand, with left elbow rest- 
ing on the hip. The farther forward the 
hand is the better for steady support. 
Some riflemen extend the fingers, resting 
the rifle on the finger-tips. With prac- 
tice the finger-joints become strong, and 
this gives the advantage of longer reach. 
The sling is also used in this, as shown in 
the picture herewith, either with the arm 
through the loop or the upper arm just 
resting in the sling; this gives additional 
firmness to the position. In using the 
sling have it tight, yet not extremely so, 
or there will be a greater tendency to’ 
flinch. I would suggest that instead of 
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“ KNEELING IS USED 
pulling on the rifle with the left hand, 
vather push toward the target, the idea 
Leing (which ts also true in all positions) 
to have the left arm and hand as nearly 
resemble a fixed or dead rest as possible. 

Now the right hand. Grasp the “small” 
of the stock firmly with three fingers and 
thumb, but instead of putting the thumb 
over the stock let it rest firmly against 
and extended along the right side of it, 
the forefinger resting on the trigger at 
the first joint and free from the trigger 
guard; do not crook the finger around 
the trigger, but by bending the second 
joint only, pull straight to the rear. In 
this position good shooting is done by 
many with the left arm extended almost 
full length, not using the body or hip-rest 
at all. It is good when the wind is blow- 
ing more than fifteen miles per hour. 

Kneeling is used principally for rapid 
fire, but also in slow fire. It is a steadier 
position than standing, especially if much 
wind is blowing. With the left foot 
pointed toward the target, kneel on right 
knee, and sit on the right heel. 


PRINCIPALLY FOR 


FIRE” 


RAPID 


Holding the rifle in a similar manner to 
the standing position, rest the left arm 
above the elbow on the left knee, leaning 
as far forward as you can comfortably. 

The sling is used here as in standing 
pesition; the length adjusted to get the 
proper tension. 

A position a little better than those de- 
scribed is sitting. But we have two ways 
cf doing this, one being to sit half-faced 
to the right, legs drawn chalf up, heels 
planted, and holding the rifle as in kneel- 
ing, rest the left elbow over the left knee 
and the right elbow against the inside of 
the right knee. The other, which is the 
favorite: draw up the left heel. close to 
the body, toe towards the target, rest 
the rifle on the left arm at the elbow, car- 
tying the hand around to and against the 
right forearm; rest the left arm on the 
left knee with the elbow just in front of 
the knee; the right elbow resting against 
or on the right knee, hand as in standing 
position, Shift the body one way or an- 
cther until you can get the butt against 
the shoulder, not against the biceps. 
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Steadiness can be increased by placing 
the left thumb against the forehead over 
the right eye. The first time you try this, 
you will probably say, “No, sir, I am 
no contortionist!” That is what I said, 
but now I find it almost as good as the 
prone pesition. By having the belt loose, 
end the body ‘eaning forward, good hold- 
ing can be accomplished. The sling is of 
little advantage in th‘s position. 

Prone Position. This means ly-ng flat 
on the ground, head toward the target, 
elbows resting on the ground, and rifle 
keld in both hands, butt against the shoul- 
der. This is the most important posi- 
tion, being the one used at all ranges 
greater than 300 vards, for all slow fre. 
In active service it would be used at all 
times in slow and skirmish fire, when bet- 
fer concealment or protection would be 
afforded thereby. 

The sling is now of greater benent than 
in the preceding positions; it serves to 
erevent that little motion of the muzzle, 
especially if much wind, which few cen 
prevent if the gun is held free. Pass 
the left arm through the loop frcm the 
right side of the strap, tighten the loop 
around the upper arm as high as possib‘e, 
carry the left hand over the sling from 
the left side, and grasp the rifle in front 
of the sight. The wrist should now be 
resting on the sling. Adjust the length 
-of the sing so that the butt can just be 
raised to the shoulder. The body should 
incline to the right at an angle of abou! 
45 degrees from the line of sight; this 
position permits the left hand to be car- 
ried farther out. Place the elbow on the 
ground firmly, selecting a spot where 
there is no danger of slipp'ng; the right 
hand, as in the other positicn, holding 
the piece firmly against the shoulder. 
Now place the cheek against the stock, 
and we are ready for the fine work. 

Sights. The rear sight is provided 
with an adjustable slide in which is the 
sighting apertures, one a round hole or 
peep, five or six hundredths of an inch 
it diameter, and the other a notch or “u” 
cut in edge of the side bar of the same 
diameter. This slide is held in place by 
a thumbscrew, and is raised or lowered 
as the shooter desires to shoot at longer 
or shorter distance. Also this sight has 
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« movable bare, for lateral adjustment, 
which slides on the fixed base by means 
of a thumbserew, and is moved to the 
tight or left as the shooter desires to 
piace the shot to the right or left. 

In the heading herewith the sight 1s 
shown with the peep set at 1,000 yards’ 
elevation, and four points to the right to 
allow for a wind drift of about fifteen 
feet. 

Adjustment of the sight is often con- 
fusing to the beginner, but if you will 
keep in mind to move the rear sight aim- 
ing-notch in the same. direction as you 
wish to move the bu let at the target, the 
problem will appear easter at once. If 
two or three shots are placed to the right 
of the bull’s-eye, do not be afraid to move 
the sight, but figure it out and make a de- 
cided change. The graduation marks on 
the Government sight represent a change 
of about four inches for each hundred 
yards from the target, or eight inches 
when at 200 yards from the target. 

Many men think they cannot see well 
cnough to shoot accurately, but the ner- 
mal eye is plenty good enough to detect 
errors of sighting that wou'd change the 
result at the target eighteen inches at 
r.000 yards, or half the width of the bull’s- 
eve. If the eye cannot do this, glasses 
focussed for the purpose wil! generally 
accomplish all that 1s necessary to see 
well enough for good shooting. It has 
always been my practice, while instruct- 
ing or coaching, to say: 

“QOne-tenth is judgment of wind and 
elevation, the other nine-tenths is the 
ability to hold the gun still, while the bul- 
‘et is leaving the barrel.” 

Another maxim to remember: All en- 
ergy used in holding before the trigger 1s 
pulled is wasted. It is the effort and 
mental control of the muscles while the 
firing pin is traveling to the primer and 
the charge is leaving the gun that does 
the trick. 

Preparatory to aiming take a little 
breathing exercise, fill the lungs full two 
or three times, then exhale about half, 
just when ready for the final aim. Now. 
holding the breath, and with all muscles 
perfectly still, including those of the lungs 
and eye, the eve focussed on the target, 
yet seeing the sights in perfect alignment, 








“TIIS IS THE MOST IMPORTANT POSITION IN SLOW AND SKIRMISH FIRE 


bend the trigger finger at the second joint, 
and watch the smoke. 

Did you do it? Was it a bull’s-eye? 
Ii seems it ought to be after all this prep- 
aration. 

It takes a long time to tell it, yet the 
lover of the rifle, or practiced shot, does 
it all so quickly that he takes the prone 
position properly, gets his aim, and fires 
five shots, all bull’s-eyes, in half a 
mintte. 

The practice with the military rifle in 
the various classes of fire, not only edu- 
cates the man for target work, and sery- 
ice in battle, but the same principles apply 


to the use of the sporting rifle, the shot- ° 


gun and pistol. The skirmisher, running 
towards the target and firing as he ad- 
vances, performs the same operation, re- 
yersed, as the hunter standing on a rock 


firing at the deer which gradually gets 
farther away. The same judgment of 
distance and sight-adjustment comes into 
play. 

The military shot drops on one knee 
and quickly fires, holding a foot to the 
right to offset a strong wind from that 
direction; the hunter with the shotgun, 
or the man at trap, holds a foot to right 
of his bird to allow for the speed that it 
is coming at from the left. 

The man shown in the pictures here 
wears glasses at all times, yet won the 
National Rifle Association medal, pre- 
sented to his regiment for competition 
among its members, and finished his score 
by making ten consecutive bull’s-eyes at 
500 yards. 

Learn to shoot! It is a good sport and 
a national necessity. 
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1, Savage Automatic, .38 Caliber. 2. .38 Caliber Automatic Colt. 4. -25 Caliber Automatic Colt. 
10 shot pistol. T Cartridges. 6 Cartridges. 
4. Luger Automatic, 7.65 mm. ($0 Caliber). 5. Mauser Automatic, 7.63 mm. (30 Caliber). 


8 Cartridges. 10 shot pistol. 
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AUTOMATIC FIREARMS 


BY S.J. PORT, M.D. 


In this and the following article the subject of ultra modern automatic guns will be 
covered authoritatively and in clear, concise shape that will appeal to sportsmen. 


PART 1. 


> oP i yes most remote 
ee a recoris of the 


development of 
the human race 
show that man 
‘devised and used 
weapons of sorts 
from the earliest 
period of his ex- 
istence. Gifted 
with a superior 
type of brain as 
compared to oth- 
er members ot 
the animal king- 
dom, but physically unable to cope with 
the savage beasts of prehistoric times, 
this gray matter was called upon to de- 
velop supplementary aids to his natural 
equipment for offense and defense to 
enable him to survive in the grim battle 
for existence. Kill or be killed was the 
one law which shadowed his daily life, 
and despite his specialized brain cells man, 
without other weapons than hands, feet 
and teeth, was the most defenseless animal 
that roamed the earth. 

The primitive club and fire-hardened 
spear; later, the stone axe of the cave- 
men, were supplemented in course of time 
by the sling and bow-and-arrow, the 
progenitors of the more powerful and ef- 
fective projectile weapons in which gun- 
powder was used as a propellant, and 
which, in the march of time, have made 
history and many changes in the geog- 
raphy of the world. 

At the present time, though big game 
is practically extinct; though private feuds 
are being settled in courts and wars of 
aggression and exploitation are no longer 
fashionable, the invention and manufac- 





ture of leathal weapons goes steadily on, 
cach year seeing some improvement, every 
ation striving to secure arms just a little 
hit better than those possessed by its neigh- 
bors; believing that preparedness in fight- 
ing strength, superiority of weapons and 
skill in their tse are the best preventives 
of war. 

The mad race for speed in all avenues 
along which man travels is equally ap- 
parent in the increasing demand for rapid- 
firing weapons and in this particular com- 
petition for supremacy American inventors 
have taken a conspicuous part. 

Examples of the sporadic attempts to 
devise and manufacture a type of firearm 
that would permit the rapid delivery of a 
number of shots without loss of time in 


reloading may be found in foreign mu- . 


seums and date back to very early periods, 
but it remained for an American inventor, 
Samuel! Colt, to perfect the mechanism ot 
a revolving firearm, which was the first 
practical weapon of this kind ever known. 
The first model of the Colt revolver ap- 
peared in 1836, and, a few years later, 
Daniel B. Wesson, another American in- 
ventor, perfected a cartridge in which the 
bullet and powder charge was contained 
ina metallic case. Percussion material was 
contained in the rim of the case which, 
when struck by the hammer, exploded the 
powder charge. Mr. Wesson also made a 
revolver for this ammunition, the cham- 
bers of the cylinder being loaded from the 
rear; this being the first so-called breech- 
loading revolver, and it marked the period 
of transition from the muzzle-loading to 
the breech-loading type of firearms. The 
center-fire cartridge marked another ad- 
vance and the displacement of black pow- 
der by smokeless compounds as propel- 
lants, another. During the half century in 
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which these improvements were being 
made, the revolver changed only in minor 
improvements, gradually approaching a 
stage of mechanical adjustment and per- 
fection that left little to be desired in this 
form of hand weapon. Prior to the intro- 
duction of smokeless powder, it had been 
thoroughly demonstrated that the revolver, 
properly bored for a suitable cartridge, 
was a most accurate weapon; and the 
new propellant helped not a little to firmly 
establish this arm as effective for mill- 
tary purposes. But modern military re- 
quirements demanded a model of hand 
frearm that would give command of a 
larger number of shots without reload- 
ing, and a rapidity of fire superior to that 
of the revolver. There were other con- 
ditions inseparable from the construction 
of the mechanism of the revolver that 
foreshadowed its retirement in favor of 
the selfi-loading magazine pistol. 

The first of these pistols seem to have 
been made in Germany, one being known 
as the Mauser, the other as the Luger 
pistol. 

Their appearance created some interest 
in the sporting press of this country, but 
the majority of American experis pre- 
ferred the American revolver for target 
practice, and American military authori- 
ties paid little attention to the new weap- 
ons as possibilities for use by American 
troops. 

The Mauser pistol is the invention of 
Paul Mauser and is manufactured at 
Oberndori, Germany. The arrangement 
of its parts places the magazine in front 
of the trigger, about the center of the 
piece. The magazine is permanently at- 
tached to the pistol and contains ten 
cartridges which are fed into the receiver 
by a spring-actuated follower that is com- 
pressed as the cartridges are introduced 
into the magazine. 

The barrel rests and slides on a truck, 
the recoil of the fired cartridge being util- 
ized to throw out the empty shell, cock the 
hammer, introduce another cartridge into 
the barrel and lock the breech ready for 
firing another shot, no further manipula- 
tion being needed except to press the 
trigger for each shot. To prepare the 
pistol for firing, the hammer is cocked by 
hand, the breech-bolt pushed back to its 
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fullest extent, in which position it is 
locked by the platform of the magazine 
rising in front of it. The clip containing 
ten cartridges is now placed in the groove 
of the breech-piece and the column of 
cartridges pressed into the magazine un- 
til the last one is well below the top of 
the magazine. The clip is extracted and 
the bolt allowed to spring forward, carry-— 
ing before it the topmost cartridge into 
the chamber of the barrel. In this posi- | 
tion the pistol is ready for firing, the rap- 
idity of fire depending upon the expert- 
ness of the operator. The pistol has a 
safety device which prevents premature 
discharge when the arm is carried loaded 
and cocked. The caliber of the Mauser 
pistol is 7.56 mm., which corresponds to 
the American .32 caliber and the car- 
tridge is of the rimless model, with a 
metal-cased bullet weighing 85 grains, the 
smokeless powder charge giving a velocity 
of about 1,364 feet per second and an ex- 
treme range of over 1,000 yards. The 
handle is built to permit the attachinent of 
a stock and the use of the weapon as a 
carbine. 

The Luger, or, as it is also termed, the 
“Parabellum” automatic pistol, is recoil- 
operated like the Mauser, but differs con- 
siderably from other self-loading pistols in 
the arrangement of its parts. These parts 
may be grouped into two divisions, cor- 
responding in principle to the celebrated 
Maxim gun, upon which the action is 
based. One group, consisting of the bar- 
rel, mechanism and breech, forming the 
part which moves at firing; the other 
group, with the case containing all the 
other apparatus which produces the auto- 
matic action, representing the fixed part. 

At first glance the directions for manip- 
wating the action seem to be complicated, 
but only a little practice is needed to 
master the procedure. The magazine con- 
taining ten cartridges is contained in the 
handle and may be inserted or withdrawn 
with great ease. It must be removed for 


Joading and cannot be replaced when filled, 


unless the points of the cartridges are 
towards the barrel. Having inserted a 
filled magazine the pistol is held in the 
right hand, which presses in the safety- 
sear and with the left hand the toggle- 
joint is pulled back until the face of the 
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breech-block stands behind the uppermost 
cartridge in the magazine and is then 
permitted to spring forward, thus closing 
the action and carrying forward a car- 
tridge into the barrel. The rearward 
movement of the breech-block has cocked 
the hammer and the pistol is now ready 
for firing, but the firing-pin cannot be 
released until the handle is firmly 
grasped by the palmar muscles, pressing 
in and releasing the safety-sear, pressure 
upon the trigger at this time fires the 
first cartridge and the action is set in 
motion by the recoil. The rapidity of fire 
with a convenient supply of filled maga- 
zines is about 100 shots per minute. 

Like so many of the Continental fire- 
arms, the caliber of the Luger is 7.65 
inm., the metal-cased bullet weighs go 
grains, and travels with a speed of 1,150 
feet per second and an extreme range of 
nearly 2,000 yards. 

Two other self-loading pistols of for- 
eign manufacture may be mentioned in 
this connection, the “Bayard,” made in 
Belgium under American patents and the 
invention of J. M. Browning; and the 
Webley-Scott,an English invention, made 
in Birmingham, England. Both are recoil- 
operated and in appearance closely re- 
semble the American models of automatic 
pistols about to be described. The 9 mm. 
“Bayard” (.38 caliber), carrying a metal- 
cased bullet weighing 128 grains with a 
velocity of 1,181 feet per second, has been 
adopted by the Spanish Government as a 
regulation arm, and the same caliber of 
the Webley-Scott pistol is termed a mili- 
tary model. 

In this country the Colt automatic was 
the first to make its appearance. This 
mechanism is the invention of John M. 
Browning, of Ogden, Utah, one of the 
most prolific inventors of firearms ever 
known, and was patented in 1895; the Colt 
Patent Firearms Company acquiring the 
right to manufacture it under the firm 
name. Though recoil-acting the mech- 
anism embodied various improvements 
suggested by experience, and, backed by 
a company famous for its well-made prod- 
ucts, sprang into popularity at once. From 
time to time other improvements were 
made in the action, and the latest model 
of .45 caliber will probably supersede the 
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revolver as the regulation hand-firearm 
of the United States military establish- 
ment, having successfully passed the rigid 
tests of an Army Examining Board and 
an additional service test of the most try- 
Ing nature, 

There are but thirty-eight pieces in the 
whole mechanism of the Colt pistol and 
this includes three screws, but the finished 
weapon in course of construction has 
passed through 500 separate operations in 
the milling, reaming, profiling, punching 
and shaving machines, drill presses and 
special machines, then through a system 
ef gauging and inspection almost micro- 
scopical in its attention to detail, Each 
weapon has betn tested with proof charges 
and shot for accuracy before being boxed 
ready for shipment, the trade-mark 
stamped upon the metal parts being a 
guarantee that the arm is as near perfec- 
tion as human hands and the finest ma- 
chinery can produce. 

The magazine is a tubular holder in 
which the cartridges are placed one above 
the other resting upon a follower, actu- 
ated by a spring which presses upward. 
The filled magazine is carried in the han- 
dle and after being pressed into position, 
to begin firing, the slide is drawn to the 
rear, which movement cocks the hammer 
and the magazine follower raises the 
first cartridge into the path of the bolt. 
When the slide is released, it, with the 
bolt, is carried forward by the retractor- 


_ Spring, and the cartridge is inserted into. 
the chamber of the barrel. As the slide 


approaches its forward position the front 
of the bolt encounters the rear end of the 
barrel and forces it into its forward posi- 


tion, During the forward movement the 


harrel swings upward and forward on two 
links and the locking ribs on the barrel 
are carried into the locking recesses in 
the slide, and barrel and the action Ys 
firmly closed ready for firing. 

A slight pressure on the trigger moves 
the sear and releases the hammer. The 
force of the powder-gas driving the bullet 
from the barrel is rearwardly exerted 
against the bolt, and, overcoming the in- 
ertia of the slide and the tension of the 
retractor-spring, causes the slide and the 
barrel to recoil together. Passing to the 
rear far enough to insure the bullet hav- 
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ing left the barrel, the downward-swinging 
movement of the barrel releases it from 
the slide and stops it in its rearmost posi- 
tion. The momentum of the slide causes 
it to continue its rearward movement, 
cocking the hammer and compressing the 
retractor-spring, throws out the empty 
shell and permits another cartridge to 
raise in front oi the bolt. The retractor- 
spring now assumes control, throwing the 
slide forward, pushing the cartridge into 
the chamber and interlocking the barrel 
and slide ready for another shot. These 
operations may be continued as long as 
there are cartridges in the magazine, each 
discharge only requiring pressure on the 
trigger to release the hammer. The safety 
device 1s positive in its action, and makes 
it impossible to release the hammer unless 
the barrel and slide are locked; it also 
controls the firing and prevents more than 
one shot being fired for -each pressure on 
the trigger. 

Dismounting the mechanism is a very 
simple task, requiring no too's and it is 
only after the several parts have been 
taken down that a true realization of its 
marvelous simplicity dawns upon the 
mind. At the same time it seems in- 
credible that these few, curiously-shaped 
pieces of metal when properly assembled 
and moved by the mysterious power ob- 
tained by the decomposition of a chemical 
compound should become such a powerful 
engine of warfare. 

The Army Board that supervised the 
exhaustive tests of the Colt pistol in 1906 
came to the following conclusions in re- 
gard to its value for military purposes: 

“Reduced shock of recoil, increasing ac- 
curacy and reducing tendency to flinching. 
“Great rapidity of fire. 

“Superior accuracy and ballistic qual- 
i — 

A model of this pistol, with improve- 
ments suggested by Government officials, 
was recently tried out again and 1,000 
consecutive rounds fired from it without 
interruption of the smoothness of the 
action, a test of endurance that adds an- 
other important conclusion to those al- 
ready mentioned, 

Another American model of self-loadiny 
pistol is made by the Savage Arms Com- 
pany, of Utica, New York. 
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It is the invention of E. H. Searle, of 
Springfield, Mass., formerly <n employee 
of the United States Arsenal, located in 
that city. Searle began working out his 
model in 1900 and patented the mechanism 
in 1905. The Savage Arms Company, al- 
ready famous for their product of high- 
power rifles, acquired the manufacturing 
rights, and, in the short period of its ex- 
istence, the pistol has already gained na- 
tional prominence, Like everything else 
turned out by the Savage factory, it is 
well made. The action is positive, sim- 
ple in design, smooth and certain in 
movement, attractive in appearance and 
hitting the hand well. Recoil-operating, 
one backward and forward movement of 
the bolt over a filled magazine, places 
the weapon in readiness for firing, no fur- 
ther manipulation being required except 
to pull the trigger for each shot. The de- 
tachable magazine is contained in the 
handle and the handle is placed in such 
relation to the barrel as to give a good 
hold of the pistol while aiming. 

A lug on the barrel, firmly held in a 
recess cut in the bolt by means of the 
rotary pressure upon the barrel caused 
by the bullet’s taking and holding the 
rifling, positively locks the breech until 
the bullet has passed out of the muzzle. 
It is the only .32 caliber pocket model 
automatic on the market which has an 
adequately locked breech, and its super- 
iority in velocity and accuracy over the 
blow-black type of pistol, having the so- 
called “spring locked” breech, using the 
same cartridge, is due to this feature. 
The .32 caliber model is one of the light- 
est and least bulky in proportion to its 
magazine capacity and effectiveness of 
the automatic pistols. The rapidity of 
fire of which the arm is capable may be 
deduced from the fact that each maga- 
zine contains ten cartridges, and more 
importantly, that the exhausted magazine 
is ejected by one motion of the pistol hand, 
leaving the other hand free for the im- 
mediate insertion of a loaded magazine. 

In reliability and durability the Sav- 
age has thoroughly demonstrated its efh- 
cacy. The. experience of users of the 
.32 caliber model that it does not misfire, 
it does not malfunction, and it does not 
jam, is amply corroborated by the results 
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of the tests of the .45 caliber mode! con- 
ducted by the Ordance Department dur- 
ing the past summer, which shows that 
the design of the mechanism is perfectly 
adapted to the great strain of the .45 
caliber, 230 grain bullet ammunition. The 
record that the Savage made at Fort 
Myers this year has gone far to estab- 
lish the superiority cf the properly de- 
signed self loading pistol for military use. 

The Savage pistol of .45 caliber was 
submitted to the Army Board convened 
im 1906 for testing automatic pistols and 
passed all its tests, the following extract 
from their report be: ng of interest: 

“Among its most desirable features (the 
Savage automatic pistol) are its sim- 
plicity, and small number of parts and 
their accessibility, the lack of flat screws 
and springs, the number of cartridges held 
by the magazine, the position of the cen- 
ter of gravity, the way the pistol lies in 
the hand and the ease with which the 
breech-mechanism may be retracted.” 

It seems that the self-loading prin- 
ciple for all military and sporting fire- 
arms has come to stay is beyond a reason- 
able doubt. That the automatic pistol of 
-45 caliber will become the regulation arm 
to take the place held so long by the re- 
volver is practically only a question of a 
‘Short time. It is too early to predict with 
any certainty what this change will mean 
to the art of shooting. During the past 
twenty-five years the revolver has be- 
come known as a weapon of great ac- 
otiracy, and the expert revolver shots of 
this country have steadily kept pace with 
the wonderful development of skill in 
the use of the rifle. In 1886 the eight- 
inch bull’s-eye was considered none too 
small for revolver practice at twenty-five 
yards. In less than two years afterwards 
the same bull’s-eye was being used at 
fifty yards, and, a few years later, prac- 
tice was being conducted on the same 
target at seventy-five yards. In Igo4 a 
national pistol match was added to the 
program of the national team and individ- 
ual rifle matches, and the Pan fire stages 
of this match at 15 and 25 yards, five 
shots in eight seconds, was fired on the 
“K” target, a sichouette figure of a stand- 
ing man, six feet high and seventeen 
inches wide at the waistline, a shot any- 
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where in the figure counting five, a shot on 
the target outside of the figure counting 
two. 

So many possibles were made at each 
distance that in 1908 the “A-1” target was 
substituted for all distances and classes of 
hre in the national pistol match, and fer 
all qualifications with the revolver for 
treops of the United States Army armed 
with that weapon. This target has a 
Lull’s-eve five inches in diameter with ad- 
ditional concentric rings, a shot in the 
bull counting ten, and running down to a 
count of two, according to the ring in 
which the shot strikes. The possibility 
icr hity shots is 500 points. Shooting ten 
shots slow fire at 75 yards, ten shots at 
each distance of 50 and 25 yards timed fire, 
and ten shots at each distance of 15 and 25 
yards rapid fire, on this target, the win- 
ning score in Ig09 was 438 points. In 
1910 the winning score was 419 points, the 
match being shot in a gale of wind that 
was registering about thirty-five miles per 
heur. The same year (rgro), during 
the National Rifle Association revolver 
matches, under precisely the same condi- 
tions as to the number of shots and classes 
of fire, but with the best weather condi- 
tions, a total of 454 was recorded several 
times by Sergeant C. E, Orr, of the Ohio 
National Guard. 

Officers of the regular army did not be- 
gin to take up revolver practice with any 
degree of interest until after members 
of the National Guard had thoroughly 
demonstrated their superiority as experts 
with this weapon and while at the pres- 
ent time honors are about even, credit 
must be given to the citizen soldiers and 
civilians, who, by their interest, enthu- 
siasm and skill, created and maintained 
the interest in revolver practice that is 
now apparent all over the country, re- 
sulting in the recognition of the weapon 
as effective for military service and the 
development of ammunition for it that 
can hardly be surpassed in excellence. 

Placing a modern self-loading pistol in 
the hands of the regular army and Na- 
tional Guard, requiring all annual qual- 
ifeations to be made with that arm, modi- 
fying these qualifications to suit the 
weapon, and throwing open all revolver 
matches to the pistol, will do more to 
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show the inherent good and bad qualities 
of the arm than it is possible to do in any 
other way. The average individual who ts 
interested in pistol practice will fire more 
shots in one year of target practice than 
the same individual would be likely to 
fire in several years of war. The more 
men shooting the weapon and its ammuni- 
tion the more valuable the information 
gained through a summary of the results 
obtained, One thousand men, each shoot- 
ing one hundred shots, would give the 
data of more shots than would be fired 
with the pistol in an extended battle. It 
is easy to calculate the value of one sea- 
son of such practice by all members ot 
the regular army and National Guard 
who are required to qualify with the 
pistol, to which would be added the 
results attained by the host of civilians 
who will naturally teke up the pis- 
to’, instead of the revolver; as soon as it 
becomes the regulation military weapon. 
The cost of the ammunition will be a 
serious element in the adoption of the 
pistol for general use by civilians, but 
iy it is iound possible to reduce the cost 
by the use of a lead bullet instead of the 
more expensive metal-cased projectile 
this objection will be removed. Under 
any circumstances there will be many to 
mourn the passing of the revolver and 
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the substitution of the pistol. The six- 


shooter has held a unique place in the 
history of this country which can never 
be filled by any similar weapon. It was 
the first weapon to even approach the 
automatic principle now being perfected 
for general adoption. It was the weapon 
that created a reign of terror and dis- 
order on the Western borders, and later, 
in the hands of law-abiding citizens, 
quelled the disorder and violence of which 
ii was the author, Wherever the explorer 
in his search for the unknown penetrated, 
the revolver went with him. Portable, 
accurate, effective, it has served its turn 
and must soon take its place with other 
weapons that have also passed. For- 
tunately the introduction of the new arm 
comes at a time most auspicious for its 
future success, Interest in the use of 
firearms is steadily increasing. The few 
experts of yesterday are now represented 
by hundreds and these will be multiplied 
into thousands in a few years. The youth 
who will take up the arms of the future 
will not be burdened with the regrets of 


those who are still linked with the past _ 


and living in the present. Time passes too 
rapidly to permit vain regrets for the 
obsolete, and almost too rapidly to grasp 
conditions as they arise. “The King is 
dead; long live the King.” 
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. Gokey Boots and Moccasins 


onde Made—Waterproof = Wm. N. Gokey 



































For Camping, Hunting, Sports, Uppers made of best * *‘Moose” Shoe Co, 
jators calf leather: soles genuine “Rock Oak.” Skillfully Box 225 
of the hand-made throughout. Anatomical lasts, classy 
okey styles and patterns, Catalog 29, W akerprool seme go wie 
' Catalog 42, Golf, Yachting ote OCtoaloE. 1 ¥. 
loceasin Tenn ja, Strect Boss: 















REASONS WHY A DRUM HEAD COT! 


ergmsons “Sry, I$ JUST THE THING TO BUY 


It is the only folding cot on which the 
cover may be kept tight at all times, or 
adjusted to the pleasure and comfort of the 
user,no matter how much the duck may sag. 
No end sticks or separate parts to become 
Lost or broken. 
Being full chair height adds to comfort 
and health. 

Folds into neat, compact package. 
Other things of interest to Sportsmen, 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
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ENGLAND'S LEADING Gun 


PROPRIETARY 


W.&C,Scott&Sons’Guns 


Without 
Automatic 






With 
Automatic 


Ejector Ejector 
This is the ““‘MONTE CARLO” bust grade, fitted 


$ t S with Automatic Ejector and costing $210 $ 9 S 
The Webley & Seott “Proprietary” Grade Gun i is made by the same company and is absolutely as good In every respect 
as their “Monte Carlo," but is plain in its finish, without engraving. The guarantee of this gun is the same as that of their 
highest priced gun. 
We also carry a comple te line of Scott Guns, from the little Featherweight,"’ to the heavy “Trap” 
Write for attractive Scott catalogue. Dealers showd write for particulars regarding the line of Dubie and single puns 
we manufacture. More attractive and lessin price than any other gunin this country. Write for gencral catalogue. 


THE H. & D, FOLSOM ARMS COMPANY - 314 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ee The Sure Death Trap 


This trap catches animals by the neck 
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instead of the feet, killing them in- 
stantly without injury to the pelt. A 
humane feature that is certainly com- 
mendable; 


Besides it Saves Every Fur to the Trapper 


It is made in three sizes and has the 
best trigger action ever put on a trap. 
This trap has made a great record for 
itself the past season. One trapper 
caught 18 Mink and 10 Muskrats with 
three traps. 

Send a dime for our new 84- 

page illustrated lrapper's 

Guide. Il expiains everyihing. 


DAVENPORT TRAP CO. “s* Davenport, lowa 


Please mention National Sportsman when writing to advertisers, 
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THE SINGLE ACTION 45 CALIBRE COLT’S ARMY 


Editor National Sportsman: 

I like the three copies of the Sportsman 
so much I have enclosed price for year's 
subscription. While I think there might be 
some improvements, it is certainly an 
original journal in its line and the improve- 
ments will no doubt come in due order. I 
like the gun talks and find some of them 
very interesting as well as instructive. 

J am something of a gun crank myself, 
my present arsenal consisting first of a 
flintlock pistol, used by my grandfather in 
the war of 1812, second a Remington six 
shooter, seven and a half inch octagon bar- 
rel, captured and taken from a Yankee spy 
inside the Yankee line by my father, while 
acting as chief of scouts under General 
Henry A. Wise, in the campaign around 
Gettysburg, Virginia, third a single barrel 
shotgun bought by my father when double 
barrel perenssion guns first came into use. 

This gun was wrapped in a blanket and 
hidden in a hollow log in Prince George 
County, Virginia, for seyen months, the 
Yankees camping all around and over it, 
making use of the log as a seat, but never 
discovering the gun. When they moved 
camp, my father went back and got the 
gun. The rust marks that it developed 
then are still on it and always will be. 
There have been some wonderful long shots 
made with the left barrel of this gun at deer, 
wild cat and turkey. 

These arms are all in good condition yet 
and I prize them very highly. I have used 
all kinds of modern guns, but am like some 
of the other brothers, I think the man be- 
hind the gun has the most to do with hits 
made, no matter what make the gun is. I 
intend trying a Fox gun this fall, also an 
automatic Remington, as I have never used 
either. 

As to revolvers I have always used a Coit 
in preference to a Smith & Wesson, though 
I would not claim it is any better. When 
I began using revolvers there were no solid 
frame Smith & Wessons and I preferred 
the Colts on that ground, and as they al- 


ways gave equal satisfaction on other points 
I considered them the best of the two 
makes. 

1 have used most every calibre and model 
of the. Colts, except their latest. For gen- 
eral purposes I always got best results «im 
every respect, all things considered from 
the single action .45 calibre Army Colt. It 
is an exceedingly close shooter, hard hitter 
and will stand the roughest usage of any 
revolver made in my opinion, that is, under 
all conditions. The greatest objection | 
ever found to the Colt was that its satiety 
devices were positively not safe, In the 
past sixteen years [ have known of five 
deaths from men dropping Colts guns. I 
came near losing my own life by knocking 
a D. A. .41 from a desk, the bullet passing 
within an eighth of an inch of my top 
pant’s button. Curiously enough I was 
walking along with a friend two days later 
when a .38 calibre D. A. Colts dropped 
from his pocket,. exploding, The bullet 
entered his lez at the knee and cut it out 
on top of his hip bone. It ranged almost 
straight up just under the skin, making a 
17 inch wound. I always carry my single 
action 45 with the hammer resting on an 
empty chamber. This makes the safest gun 
there is of large calibre. Of course it also 
converts it into a five shooter. I wrote the 
Colts Manufacturing Company, some years 
back and asked them if they could not make 
a safety device that was positively safe. 
About a vear Jater their advertisement came 
out, headed, “A New Colt, with positive 
lock, vs. accidental discharge.” I suppose 
it is really all they claim for it. I don't 
know whether my suggéstion had anything 
to do with it or not. However, it is an item 
that is essential to the quality of any fire- 
arm of today. It sold thousands of a cheap 
gun known as the Iver Johnson, this one 
quality. being its only recommendation. | 
would like to know from some brother who 
is an authority, whether or not the solid 
frame Smith & Wesson revolvers have a 
positive safety device. If they have not, 





